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FACULTY OF ARTS 
SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC ART 


FACULTY OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


FACULTY OF EDUCATION 
FACULTY OF ENGINEERING 
FACULTY OF HUMAN KINETICS 
FACULTY OF LAW 
FACULTY OF 
SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 
SCHOOL OF COMPUTER SCIENCE 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 
FACULTY OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
FACULTY OF GRADUATE STUDIES 
* * 
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UNIVERSITY OF WINDSOR 


and its 
Federated and Affiliated Institutions 
ASSUMPTION UNIVERSITY 
HOLY REDEEMER COLLEGE 
CANTERBURY COLLEGE 
IONA COLLEGE 
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. Memorial 


. Dillon Hall (Classrooms: 
157) 


MAIN CAMPUS—UNIVERSITY OF WINDSOR 


MAIN CAMPUS—UNIVERSITY OF WINDSOR. 


. Iona College (1969) 

. Canterbury College (1957) 

. Geoffrey Fisher Hall (1967) 

. Electa Hall (Residence: 1958; 


1963) 


. Faculty of Law (1970) 

. University Library (1958; 1972) 

. Assumption Church (1728; 1874) 
. Assumption Church Rectory 

. Assumption University (1857) 

. St. Michael's Hall (Residence: 


1915; 1960) 


. University Centre (1962) 
. St. Denis Hall (Gymnasium: 


1915; 1948) 

Hall (Closed-Circuit 
TV, 1948; 1966) 

1928; 


_ lite 


ae ala 


. Windsor Hall; Administration 


Tower (1965); North Academic 
Wing (1965); South Academic 
Wing (1967) 


. Biology Building (1966) 
. Mathematics Building (1971) 
. School of Dramatic Art (1951; 


1966) 
. Essex Hall (Engineering, 
Chemistry, Physics, Computer 


Centre, Essex Hall Theatre; 1961; 
1964) 


. Cody Hall (Residence: 1962) 
. Maintenance Building 
. Sir John A. Macdonald Hall 


(Residence: 1967) 


. Vanier Hall (Student Centre: 
1969) 
. Sir Wilfred Laurier Hall 


(Residence: 1969) 


. Music Building 
. Energy Conversion Centre 


27. Huron Hall (Residence: 1968) 

28. Tecumseh Hall (Residence: 1971) 

29. Faculty of Human Kinetics, 
Track and Athletic Field (1966), 
Classrooms, Laboratories, Swim- 
ming Pool (1968). 

30. LeBel Building (Fine Arts 
Department) 

31. Psychological Services Centre 

Not Shown: 

Holy Redeemer College 

(National Redemptorist Seminary; 

1958; on Highway 3). 

Faculty of Education (600 Third 

Concession) 

Where more than one date is given, 

the first refers to original construction, 

and the second to later renovation, ad- 

dition or assignment. 


Letter codes refer to parking lots. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF WINDSOR 
WINDSOR, ONTARIO, CANADA 
N9B 3P4 
TELEPHONE (519) 253-4232 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WINDSOR 
is a full member of 
The University Matriculation Board of Ontario 
The Association of Universities and Colleges of Canada 
The Association of Commonwealth Universities 
The International Association of Universities 
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Individual bulletins of the University are available as For information on specific areas, contact: 
follows: The Dean of the Faculty or Director of the School con- 


Admissions Handbook 
Undergraduate Information cerned (for programs) ; : 

Undergraduate Awards and Financial Aid The Registrar (for general information) e— 
The Faculty of Business Administration The Assistant Registrar — Admissions (for application 
The Faculty of Education and admission) 

The Faculty of Engineering | The Awards Officer (for bursaries, scholarships and 
The Faculty of Human Kinetics loans) 

The Faculty of Law 

The Faculty of Graduate Studies 

The Division of Extension 
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THE COAT OF ARMS 


The form of the Letters Patent, issued in 1963 by Garter, 

Clarenceux and Norroy-and-Ulster Kings of Arms in 

granting the armorial bearings, was the first of its kind in 

the history of armory, using the style and title of Her Ma- 

jest Queen Elizabeth II as Queen of Canada and placing 
er Royal Arms of Canada in the centre rather than the 

eae Royal Arms of British sovereigns as monarchs of 
ritain, 


Gold and blue, the colors of the University of Windsor, 
predominate in the bearings. Gold and green had been the 
colors of the former Essex College, which was absorbed by 
the new University. Blue, gold and white are the colors of 
Assumption University, now federated with the University 
of Windsor. 

The Shield of Arms consists of a gold background on which 
are three piles, or wedgeshaped heraldic charges 
emphasizing the Christian origin of the University, as wel 
as the arduous nature of academic endeavour. 

Each pile carries an armorial charge; the upper two a 
Maple Leaf and Fleur-de-Lis, both gold, alluding to the 
historic nature of the seat of the University and the 
nationalities of the major population groups in Windsor. 
The lower pile is charged with a silver lily with gold wings, 
a device taken from the arms of Assumption University. 
Over the whole of the shield stretches a symbolic bridge 
with twin allusions to the location of the University at the 
Canadian base of the Ambassador Bridge linking Henade 
and the United States, Windsor and Detroit, and to the 
principal aims of the university—to bridge chasms of ig- 
norance and join the firm grounds of truth. 


alla 


ss 
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Above the shield is the Helm of the corporation, a closed 
steel vizor lined with red silk. From the Helm rises the 
Crest, consisting of a Black Greek Cross recalling the as- 
sociation of the Basilian Fathers (the Congregation of St. 
Basil) with Assumption almost since its founding in 1857. 
The Cross stands in front of two red Seaxes, or notched 
swords, as a cant (or pun) on Essex, the County in which 
the University is located. The composition is irradiated 
with gold rays as a further allusion to the County, the “Sun 
Parlor of Canada.” Around the base of the Crest is a 
Wreath of the University of Windsor colors, blue and gold, 
and from this, down on either side of the Helm, .:ows the 
mantling of the same colors. 


The gold Supporters on either side of the Shield are a 
Canadian Deer and a Moose, alluding to the Supporters of 
the Arms of Ontario and the derivation of the University’s 
academic authority and principal financial support from 
the Provincial Legislature, but reversed from those of On- 
tario. The head of each Supporter is placed in the position 
known as “guardant,” that is, looking toward the viewer, 
forward-looking. 


The whole composition is placed on a green mound, or 
Compartment, at the base of which is the Motto Scroll, in- 
scribed, “BONITATEM, DISCIPLINAM, SCIENTIAM ’, 
words taken from a Latin version of Psalm (118) (119)— 
“Goodness, Discipline and Knowledge.” 
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HISTORY OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF WINDSOR 


On July 1, 1963, the new, non-denominational University 
of Windsor inherited an educational complex founded in 
1857 as Assumption College, developed since 1870 by the 
Basilian Fathers (the Congregation of St. Basil) and ex- 
panded to independent University status in 1953. The tran- 
sition from an historic Roman Catholic university to a non- 
denominational institution was unprecedented. 


The new institution included Assumption University as a 
federated member, operating residences on campus for 
men and women and holding in abeyance its degree- 
granting powers except in the graduate Faculty of 
Theology. All of the facilities and teaching faculty of As- 
sumption University were absorbed in the University of 
Windsor, as were those of its federated, non- 
denominational Essex College, which ceased to exist. 


Heritage 
Assumption College opened its doors on February 10, 1857, 
largely through the efforts of Rev. Pierre Point, S.J., pastor 
of Assumption Parish in Sandwich, established as a mis- 
sion in 1748 and made a parish in 1767, the oldest in 
Canada west of Montreal. M. Theodule Girardot was the 
first instructor. The College was incorporated by an Act of 
the Legislature of the Province of Canada which received 
Royal Assent August 16, 1858, during the Superiorship of 
Rev. Joseph Malbos, a Basilian who guides it for one year. 
Successively, the College was directed by Jesuits, Benedic- 
— and secular clergy until the Basilians returned in 
During the early years, the curriculum consisted of clas- 
sical and commercial courses providing a complete high 
school and Arts course, primarily designed to prepare stu- 
dents for theological seminaries, although many alumni 
entered business and name spheres. In 1919, As- 
sumption affiliated with Western University, London, On- 
tario (now the University of Western Ontario), as an in- 
tegral part of the latter's Faculty of Arts and Science witha 
broadened curriculum including General and Honours 
Courses in Arts and Science leading to Bachelor of Arts and 
Bachelor of Science degrees, graduate work in Philosophy 
leading to the Master of Arts degree, and pre-professional 
rograms such as pre-engineering, pre-medicine and pre- 
aw. 
From 1934 to 1962, Holy Names College, conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Names of Jesus and Mary, enabled As- 
sumption to become co-educational. Then the Sisters dis- 
banded the tt yy while continuing to teach at the 
University and Assumption took over its women’s 
residence which was renamed Electa Hall. 


University Development 


On July 1, 1953, Assumption College ended its affiliation 
with the University of Western Ontario and obtained its 


own university powers through an Act of the Ontario | 


Legislature. In 1954 it was admitted to full membership in 
the National Conference of Canadian Universities and Col- 
leges, to the University Matriculation Board of Ontario, 
and to the Association of Universities of the British Com- 
monwealth. 


In 1956, the College changed its name to Assumption 
University by an Act of the Ontario Legislature and ac- 
cepted as an affiliate the non-denominational Essex Col- 
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lege, incorporated in 1954, which assumed responsibility 
for the Faculty of Applied Science, the Schools of Business 
Administration and Nursing, and the Departments of 
Biology, Chemistry, Geology and Geography, 
Mathematics, and Physics. Holy Redeemer College, 
national seminary of the Redemptorist Fathers, located 
three miles off campus, also affiliated. In 1957, Canterbury 
College, offering courses in Philosophy, Religious 
Knowledge and Medieval History, became the first 
Anglican college in the world. to affiliate with a Roman 
Catholic university. 

The University of Windsor was incorporated by the Ontario 
Legislature on December 19, 1962, accepting Assumption 
University in federation. During 1963 and 1964, affiliation 
agreements were made with Holy Redeemer College, 
Canterbury College and the new Iona College (United 
Church of Canada). 

The University of Windsor assumed control of the campus 
on July 1, 1963, and became a member of the International 
Association of Universities in June, 1964. Rev. E. C. LeBel, 
C.S.B., first President and Vice-Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Windsor, was succeeded on July 1, 1964, by Dr. J. F. 
Leddy, who had been Vice-President (Academic) of the 
University of Saskatchewan. 


Presidents: 1963-64: ne Siac Carlisle LeBel, C.S.B.., 
1964- : John Francis Leddy, O.C., D.Phil., 


D.Litt., D. és L., LL.D., D.C.L., 
F.R.Hist.S. 


SUMMARY OF REGISTRATION (1974-75) 


Regular Winter 
Session Men Women Total 

PL 5 ee a 268 3 664 
Dramatio Artest. ssacn ni -% 26 34 
PUGH: (53, faactagecatern in rete 8 46 62 108 
VGSICR ere tre ne els oe 26 21 47 
Mirsical Arts) ocak 2 cesce aks 12 4 16 
Business Administration ... 841 110 951 
Bduentonetiat 2099.70 101 134 235 
Engineering ............... 333 6 339 
Human Kinetics ........... 94 133 227 
niet bo wteeesiald ath. 423 59 482 
Science and Mathematics .. 361 163 524 
INUITSI ES See oe eek 7 341 348 
Computer Science ......... 90 21 111 
Social Science .....62..5..% 649- 493 1142 
Social Wotkis ccc isrec sineie. 3. 0-s,0 ae 178 255 
Graduate Studies .......... 378 114 492 
Full Time Day Total ....... 3732 2269 6001 
Part time day 

undergraduates ......... 261 301 562 

Part time day graduates .... 328 101 429 
Winter Evening ........... 1076 1680 2756 
Intersession 1974 .......... 1162 1046 2208 
Summer Day 1974 ......... L227" 1356 2583 
Summer Evening 1974...... 263 78 341 
Part Pune Total oc ss. ee 4317 4562 8879 
Kotal Creditis.catir atv 8049 6831 14880 
Non-Credit, ...¢7334, een 16 33 49 
Grand Totals. tress cee 8065 6864 14929 


UNIVERSITY OF WINDSOR 
BOARD OF GOVERNORS (as of January 1, 1975) 


Member ex officio: 


J. Francis Leddy, O.C.,D.Phil., D.Litt., D. es L., LL.D., 


D.C.L., F.R.Hist.S. Vice-Chancellor and President 


Elected Members: 

F. Stanley Arbour 

C. Maurice jee? 

Brigadier W. Warren Bradley, C.D., A.D.C. 

G. Alan Buchanan, B.A. 

George G. Burt, LL.D. 

J. soe Calcott, B.A. 

Mrs. F. M. Dunlop, B.A. 

Rev. D'Arcy L. Egan, C.Ss.R., S.T.L. 

Martin Goldberg, A. 

Benjamin Luborsky, M.D., L.M.C.C., M.C.F.R., 
F.A.S.A.S. 


The Rev. Canon R. ig hat a I..Th. 
Walter L. McGregor ety Chairman 
Robert W. Meanwell A., Fe a hes LED; 
James R. Moore, B B.Sc., M 

Robert J. Tebbs, B.A., ‘Vise Chairman 


Members Appointed by Assumption University: 
Gerald J. Benn, B.A., C.A. 

Charles Gress 

Rev. ae ie R. Howell, C.S.B., ve A.Se. 

Rev. L. A. Kennedy, Es. B., Ph.D, 

Rev. Eugene R. Malley, C. Ss. B;, S:P3D) 

His Honour Judge Joseph P. McMahon, B.A., Q.C. 


Members Appointed by the Alumni Association: 


Armando F. A. DeLuca, B.A., LL.B. 
Leon Z. McPherson, Q.C. 


aoe Appointed by the Lieutenant Governor in 
uncil: 

Achille E. Caza 

Mrs. Madeleine Harden 

John C. Judge, B.A., M.Ed. 

Hugh McConville 


Members Elected by the Senate: 


John W. gtr i B.S., M.B.A., J.D. 
Howard D. McCurdy, B. A., M. Sc., Ph.D. 
Dathathry T. N. Pillay, B.Sc, nes MSS., Ph.D. 
Milorad N. Vuckovic, M. AS. Ph.D. 


ASSUMPTION UNIVERSITY 
Rev. L. A. Kennedy, C.S.B., Ph.D., President 


Campus Ministry 
Rev. Angelo Bovenzi, C.S.B., M.A. 
Sr. Clare Peckham, R.S.C.J., M.R.E. 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


Rev. A. D. Bovenzi, C.S.B., M.A., Treasurer 
Rev. J. F. Callaghan, C.S.B., M.A. 

Rev. J. T. Culliton, C.S.B., Ph.D. 

Rev. A. R. Howell, C.S.B., M.A.Sc. 

Rev. L. A. Kennedy, C.S.B., Ph.D. 

Rev. D. J. Mulvihi I, C.S.B., Ph.D. 

Rev. J. C. ono hue, C.S.B., M.A. 

Rev. N. J. Ruth, C.S.B., M.A 

Rey. J. D. Tallon, C.S.B., M.S.W. 
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BOARD OF REGENTS 


Richard J. Battle 

John H. Brockenshire, B.A. 

C. J. Clark, B.A., Q.C., LL.D. 

E. J. J. Doyle 

T. H. Eansor, B.A. 

A. F. Fuerth, LL.D. 

R. W. Meanwell, B.A., F.C.A., LL.D. 


CANTERBURY COLLEGE 

The Rev. F. Temple Kingston, B.A., M.A., L.Th., B.D., 
D.Phil., Principal 

The Rev. Peter Wickerson, B.A., M.Div., Chaplain to the 
College and the University 

Stanley A. Lorriman, B.A., Bursar 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


The Rt. Rev. T. D. B. Ragg, B.A., B.D., Bishop of Huron, 
Chairman 

The Rev. Canon R. Matthewman, L.Th., President 
John H. Brockenshire, B.A., First Vice-President 
R. Jackson East, Second Vice-President 

Mrs. Alice E. Holmes, Secretary 

David M. Sellick, Treasurer 

The Rev. Canon B. A. Silcox, B.A., L.Th. 

Dennis Buset 

William G. Colborne, M.Sc. 

Mrs. Evelyn Garrioch 

John Underwood Lewis, A. p2 he D. 

Roderick McDowell, B. A., 

Paul McGee, (Head Siete cs 

The Rev. H. R. Montgomery, B.A., L.Th. 
Venerable L. J. Patterson, B.A., B.D., L.Th. 
Harold Pillon, B.A. 

The Rt. Rev. M. C. Robinson, B.A., L.Th. 

T. R. Roden, C.A. 

Raymond Simpson 

Gary D. T. Wintermute, M.B.A. 


IONA COLLEGE 


Rev. John Charles Hoffman, B.A., B.D., Ph.D., S.T.M., 
Th.D., Principal 

Rev. Gerald W. Paul, B.A., B.D., Th.M., Director of 
Program and United Church Chaplain to the University 
of Windsor 

Rev. Ronald W. Porter, B.A., B.D., M.Th., Ph.D., 
Associate Director of Program and Chaplain 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

Rev. S. R. Henderson, B.A., B.D., President 

H. V. Moore, B.Comm., Vice-President 

Dr. W. W. Wren, M.D., M.C.F.P., Vice-President 

H. M. Morrow, B.A., M.S.W., Secretary 

W. E. Blum, Woosgirer 

Rev. H. R. Ashford, B.A., B.D. 

Miss Dais Bergoine, B.A. 

G. A. Buc 

W.A. pene ol Q.c. 

Miss Cathryn Henley 

Rev. Florence M. Hunter 

F. C. Innes, B.Sc., M.A., Ph.D. 


Mrs. James H. Lennon, B.A. 
Margaret McBeth 

aa Thomas D. Ray, B.A. 
W. A. Willson, oo 

D. Wurfel, M.A., Ph.D. 
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HOLY REDEEMER COLLEGE 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS, OFFICERS 

Very Rev. J. D. Scanlan, C.Ss.R., M.A., Rector, President 
Very Rev. Alphonsus J. Thomas, C.Ss.R., J.C.D., Vice- 
President 

Rev. D'Arcy L. Egan, C.Ss.R., S.T.L., Principal, 
Secretary-Treasurer 


THE SENATE (as of January 1, 1975) 


Members ex officio 


Dr. J. F. Leddy, President of the University 

Dr. F. A. DeMarco, Senior Vice-President 

Dr. J. W. McAuliffe, Vice-President, Academic 

Rev. E. R. Malley, Dean of the Faculty of Arts 

Dr. M. Zin, Dean of the Faculty of Business 
Administration 

Prof. A. S. Nease, Dean of the Faculty of Education 

Dr. D. J. L. Kennedy, Dean of the Faculty of Engineering 

Dr. P. J. Galasso, Dean of the Faculty of Human Kinetics 

Prof. J. P. S. McLaren, Dean of the Faculty of Law 

Dr. C. P. Gravenor, Dean of the Faculty of Science and 
Mathematics 

*Dr. W. L. White, Dean of the Faculty of Social Science 

Dr. C. P. Crowley, Dean of the Faculty of Graduate Studies 

Dr. E. Channen, Director of the School of Computer 
Science 

Prof. R. S. Devereux, Vice-Dean, Faculty of Education 

Rev. L. x Kennedy, President of Assumption University 

Rev. D. L er Principal of Holy Redeemer College 

{ee eo J. C. Hof: fman, Principal of Iona College 

F. T. Kingston, Principal of Canterbury College 

hy George Mc ahon, Dean of Students 

Rev. E. C. Pappert, Dean of Extension and Continuing 
Education 

Mr. William Dollar, University Librarian 

Mr. P. T. Holliday, Registrar 

a Tim Dowie, President of the Student’s Administrative 
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Elected Faculty Members 


Faculty of Arts 
Dr. P. Cassano 
Prof. R. C. Ferraro 
Dr. B. Primorac 


Dr. H. M. Rumscheidt 


Faculty of Business Administration 
Dr. A. A. Ragab 
Dr. E. Rosenbaum 


Faculty of Education 
Prof. C. J. Ball 
Prof. R. T. Steeves 


ga of Engineering 
tr. J. K. Bewtra 

Prot, wy Colborne 

Dr. A. H. Qureshi 

Dr. M. Shridhar 


Faculty of Human Kinetics 
Dr. G. A. Olafson 
Dr. M. A. Salter 


Faculty of Law 
Dr. R. W. Ianni 
Dr. J. G. Manzig 
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Faculty of Science and Mathematics 
Dr. H. R. Atkinson 

Dr. E. Habib 

Dr. H. D. McCurdy 

Dr. P. Sonnenfeld 


Faculty of Social Science 
Dr. J. D. Ferguson 

Dr. K. G. Pryke 

Dr. M. E. Sanderson 

Dr. R. H. Wagenberg 


School of Dramatic Art 
Prof. D. P. Kelly 


School of Nursing 
Prof. Anna Gupta 


School of Social Work 
Prof. B. Kroeker 


Elected Faculty Representatives-at-Large 
Dr. L. W. LeDuc 

Dr. C. MacInnis 

Dr, D. T. Pillay 


Elected Student Representatives 
Mr. Gordon Browning 

Mr. Geoff Schmitz 

Mr. Samuel Vucinic 


Appointed by the Alumni Association 
Prof. D. A. Wilson 


* deceased 


OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 


(University of Windsor) 

Chancellor 

His Excellency Lucien Lamoureux, Q.C., B.A., L.Ph., 
M.A. (Ottawa), LL.D. (Ottawa, Dalhousie) 

Vice-Chancellor and President 

John Francis Leddy, 0.C., M.A. (Sask.), B.Litt., D.Phil. 
(Oxon.), D.Litt. (St. Francis Xavier), D. es L. (Laval), 
D.Lit. (Ottawa), LL.D. (Assumption, Hanyang, 
(Korea), Notre Dame (Nelson), Saskatchewan, Toronto, 
W.L.U.), D.C.L. (St. Mary's), F.R.Hist.S 


Assistants to the President 

Rev. Paul T. Holliday, B.A. (Waterloo Lutheran), B.D., 

M.Th. (Central Baptist Seminary), M.A. (Windsor), 

Director of External Liaison and Registrar 

Geoffrey Archibald MacGibbon, B.A. (McMaster), 

das of Public Relations and Information Ser- 
ces 


Senior Vice-President 

Frank A. DeMarco, B.A.Sc., M.A.Sc., Ph.D. (Toronto) 
Coordinator of Extramural Programs 
Clare R. MacLeod, B.A. (Western Ontario), B.Paed. 
(Toronto). 


Vice-President, Academic 

John W. McAuliffe, B.S. (Fordham), M.B.A. (Michigan), 
J.D. (Detroit), LL.M. (New York U.), C.P.A. Member of 
the Michigan Bar. 

Vice-President, Administration and Treasurer 

William R. Mitchell, B.Sc.C.E. (Manitoba). 
Assistant to the Vice-President, Administration 
Charles William Morgan, B.Sc. (Queen's), M.B.A. 
(Windsor), P.Eng. 


Dean, Faculty of Arts ; 
Rev. Eugene R. Malley, C.S.B.; B.A., M.A. (Toronto), 
S.T.L., S.T.D. (Angelicum). 


Dean, Faculty of Business Administration 

Michael Zin, B.Comm. (Assumption), M.B.A. (Michigan), 
Ph.D. (Michigan State). 
Special Assistant to the Dean 
Patricia R. Lauzon (Mrs. R. J.). 


Dean, Faculty of Education 

A. Stuart Nease, B.A., M.A. (Toronto). 
Vice-Dean, Faculty of Education 
. . . to be appointed. 


Dean, Faculty of Engineering 

David James Laurie Kennedy, B.A.Sc. (Toronto), M.S., 
Ph.D. (Illinois). 
Assistant Dean of Engineering 
Robert Gordon Billinghurst, B.A.Sc., M.A.Sc. 
(Toronto). 


Dean, Faculty of Human Kinetics 

Pasguale J. Galasso, B.A., B.P.H.E. (Queen's), M.A., 
Ph.D. (Michigan). 

Dean, Faculty of Law 

John Peter S. McLaren, LL.B. (St. Andrews), LL.M. 
(University College, London), (Michigan). 
Associate Dean of Law 
Ronald W. Ianni, B.A., B.Comm. (Windsor), LL.B. 
(Osgoode Hall), C.U.E.C.E. (Dip.), I.H.E.I. (Dip.) 
ane Ph.D. (London); of Ginoode Hall, Barrister-at- 

aw. 


Law Librarian 


Gail L. Starr, B.A. (Texas at El Paso), M.S.L.S. (Case 
Western Reserve). 


Dean, Faculty of Science and Mathematics 
Conrad P. Gravenor, B.A. (Toronto), M.S. (Wisconsin), 
Ph.D. (Indiana). 


Dean, Faculty of Social Science 
*Walter LeRoy White, D.F.C., B.A. (Western Ontario), 
M.A. (Toronto), Ph.D. (Michigan). (* deceased). 
Dean, Faculty of Graduate Studies 
Cornelius Patrick Joseph Crowley, B.A. (Toronto), M.A., 
Ph.D. (Michigan). 
Associate Dean of Graduate Studies 
Maurice Adelman, B.A.Sc., M.A.Sc., Ph.D. (Toronto). 
Dean of Extension and Continuing Education 
Rev. Edward Cecil Pappert, C.S.B., B.A. (Toronto), M.A. 
(Detroit), Ph.D. (Ottawa). 
Assistant to the Dean 
Margaret Gardiner Sniderhan (Mrs. J. P.), B.Comm. 
(Assumption). 
Dean of Students 
George Arthur McMahon, B.A. (Assumption), M.A. 
(Queen’s). 
Assistant Dean of Students 
Kenneth Long, B.A., M.A. (Windsor). 
Dean of Women 
ae Grey McLean, B.A. (Assumption), M.A. (Wayne 
e). 
Director of Residence 
Barbara Taylor (Mrs.), B.A., M.A. (Windsor). 
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Director, School of Computer Science 
Eric Wyllis Channen, B.A., Ph.D. (Toronto). 


Director, School of Dramatic Art 
Daniel Patrick Kelly, B.A., M.A. (Toronto). 


Director, School of Nursing 
Anna Gupta (Mrs.), M.Sc.N. (Wayne State), Reg. N. 


Director, School of Social Work 
Bernhard J. Kroeker, B.Ed. (Alberta), B.S.W., M.S.W. 
(Toronto). 


Registrar 

Rev. Paul T. Holliday, B.A. (Waterloo Lutheran), B.D., 
M.Th. (Central Baptist Seminary), M.A. (Windsor). 
Assistant Registrar (Admissions) 
Rosary Ann Carney (Mrs.), B.A. (Western Ontario), 
M.S.W. (Wayne State). 
Assistant Registrar (Data Processing) 
Graham Jack Hobbs 
Assistant Registrar (Records) 
James Kerr Morrison 
Assistant Registrar (Academic Programs) 
F. L. Smith, B.A. (Windsor). 

Librarian 

William F. Dollar, B.A., M.A. (Western Ontario), 
A.M.L.S. (Michigan). 
Associate Librarian for Information Services 
Albert V. Mate, B.A. (Western Ontario), A.M., 
A.M.L.S. (Michigan). 
Associate Librarian for Technical Services 
Conrad H. Reitz, B.A. (Pretoria), Lib. Dipl. (Cape 
Town), M.L.S. (Toronto). 
Administrative Assistant to University Librarian 
Silvio Pettovel, B.A., B.;Comm., M.B.A. (Windsor). 


Secretary of the University and Board of Governors 
John W. Whiteside, B.A. (Assumption). 


Secretary of the Senate 
Barbara Helen Birch, B.A., M.A. (Western Ontario). 


Awards Officer 

Marie E. Renaud (Mrs.), B.A. (Assumption). 

Director of External Liaison 

Rey. Paul T. Holliday, B.A. (Waterloo Lutheran), B.D., 
M.Th. (Central Baptist Seminary), M.A. (Windsor). 


Director of Alumni Affairs 
Gabriel L. DeLuca, B.A. (Western Ontario). 
Director of Secondary School Liaison 
Joseph Saso, B.A. (Windsor). 

Director of Administrative Services 

Dennis M. Drew, P.P 

Director of Computer Centre 

Leo F, Miernicke, B.B.A. (Detroit). 

Director of Finance 

Joseph E. Schiller, B.A. (Assumption). 

Director of Institutional Research 

Alex M. Marshall, B.Sc. (Toronto). 

Director of Media Centre 

Esio Marzotto, B.A.Sc., M.A.Sc.. (Wayne State). 

Director of Personnel Services 

Gary D. T. Wintermute, B.Comm. (Assumption), M.B.A. 
(Windsor). 

Director of Physical Plant and Planning 

Thomas D. Ray, B.Sc. (Wayne State). 
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Director, Psychological Services Centre 
Marvin L. Kaplan, B.A. (Rochester), PhD. (Buffalo). 
Associate Director 
Barry Taub, B.A. (State U. of N.Y. at Stonybrook), 
A., Ph.D. (Waterloo). 


Director of Public Relations and Information Services 
Geoffrey Archibald MacGibbon, B.A. (McMaster), Assis- 
tant to the President. 


Director of University Centre 
Charles M. Tolmie, B.Comm. (Windsor). 


OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION (Federated and 
Affiliated Institutions) 


Saag aap of Assumption University 
Rev. L. A. Kennedy, C.S.B., ee aan Ph.D. (Toronto). 


Principal of Holy Redeemer 
v. D'Arcy Lawrence Egan, Cs ge. a "s. T.L. (Catholic U. 
of Aingtiaake 


Principal of Canterbury Coll 
Rev. Frederick Tem a* or 
L.Th., B.D. (Trinity 


Principal of Iona as 
Rev. John Charles Hoffman, B.A. (Toronto), B.D., Ph.D., 
S.T.M. (McGill), Th.D. (Union Theol. Sem. iF 
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ngston, B.A., M.A. (Toronto), 
hi. (Christ Church, Oxford). 
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Dollar, William F.; B.A., M.A. (Western Ontario), 

AML. S. (Michigan). University Librarian. 

Ahmed, Feroz; B.Sc., M.A. (Karachi), M.L.S. (Western 

Ontario). Systems Librarian. 

Augustine, Ann; B.Sc. (Guelph), M.L.S. (Western On- 

tario). Reference Librarian. 

Baumanis, Julija (Mrs.); Grad. Agron. (Latvia), A.M.L.S. 

(Michigan). Catalogue Librarian. 

Chandna, Krishna (Mrs.); B.A., M.A. (Punjab), B.L.S. 

(Delhi). Catalogue Librarian. 

Chitruk-Gurbin, Sharon (Ms.); B.A. (Windsor), M.L.S. 

(Western Ontario). Reference Librarian. 

Elliott, Robert J.; B.A., M.S.L.S. (Wayne State). 

Reference Librarian: Coordinator, Library Orientation. 

Foster, Johanna (Mrs.); B.A. (Windsor), M.S.L.S. (Wayne 

State). Collections Development Librarian. 

Fraser, Wendy C.; B.A., M.L.S. (Western Ontario). Head, 

Monographs Department. 

ie eae Jan; Jur.D., Cand.Hist.Sciences (Bratislava), 
(Wayne State). Collections Development 

Librarian. 

Hewitt, Irene (Mrs.); B.A. (Western Ontario), A.M.L.S. 

(Michigan). Education Librarian. 

Jackson, William S.; B.A. (Detroit Institute of 

Technology), M.S.L.S. (Wayne State). Reference 

Librarian. 

Jain, Christine H. (Mrs.); B.A. (Goshen), A.M.L.S. 

(Michigan). Catalogue Librarian. 

Lea, Katherine (Mrs.); B.A., M.L.S. (Toronto). Research 

Assistant. 


Leslie, Ruth; A.B. (Wilmington College, Ohio), M.A., 
M.L.S. (Indiana). Collections Development Librarian. 


Lukacs, Helen I.; B.A. (Assumption), B.L.S. (Toronto). 
Catalogue Librarian. 


Lukacs, Magdalen M.; B.A. (Assumption), B.L.S. 

(Toronto). Catalogue Librarian. 

McGrath, M. Jeanette; B.A. (Western Ontario), B.L.S. 

(McGill). Reference Librarian. 

McKenzie, Wallace; B.Sc. (St. Andrews), M.I.Inf.Sc. 

(Great Britain), M.S.L.S. (Wayne State). Head, Collec- 

tions Development Department. 

Magee, Joan; B.A. (Western Ontario), B.L.S., M.L.S. 

(Toronto). Head, Reference Department. 

Malone, Patrick J.; B.A., M.A. (Windsor), M.S.L.S. 

(Wayne State). Collections Development Librarian. 

Mate, Albert V.; B.A. (Western Ontario), A.M., A.M.L.S. 

(Michigan). Associate Librarian for Information Services. 

Mitchell, Hannah M. (Mrs.); B.C.S. (Windsor). Systems 

Analyst. 

Mood, W. James S.; B.A. (Western Ontario), M.A., B.L.S. 

(Toronto). Catalogue Librarian. 

Murray, Patricia M.; B.A., M.A., B.L.S. (British Colum- 

bia). Collections Development Librarian. 

Nyaradi, Thomas; L.Th. (Archiepiscopal Sem., er 

Cert.Theol. (Luther Theol. Sem., Sask.) 

(Wayne State). Catalogue Librarian. 

Pettovel, Silvio; B.Comm., M.B.A., B.A. (Windsor). Ad- 

ministrative Assistant to the University Librarian. 

nya Idalia H. (Mrs.); B.A. (Assumption), A.M.L.S. 
ichigan). Head, Serials Department. 

Reitz, Conrad H.; B.A. (Pretoria), Lib.Dip. (Cape Town), 

M.L. S. (Toronto). Associate Librarian for Technical Ser- 

vices. 

Robinson, Thomas J.; B.A. (Windsor), M.S.L.S. (Wayne 

State). Reference Librarian. 

Stechyshyn, Milda (Mrs.); B.A. (Windsor), B.L.S. 

(Toronto). Reference Librarian. 

Tupling, Donald; B.A. (Windsor), M.S.L.S. (Wayne 

State). Catalogue Librarian. 

Pee mrerts Tadiboyina; B.A., M.A. (Andhra), M.Sc. 

(Alberta), M.L.S. (Western Ontario). Collections Develop- 

ment Librarian. 

Williamson, Elizabeth J.; B.A., B.L.S. (Toronto). Head, 

Cataloguing Department. 

Winter, Frank H.; B.A., B.L.S. (British Columbia). 

Government Documents Librarian. 

Wolfe, Martha F. (Mrs.); A.B. (Emmanuel College, 

Boston), M.L.S. (Pittsburgh). Reference Librarian. 

Zolobka, Vincent; M.A., B.L.S. (Ottawa), A.M.L.S. 

(Michigan). Interlibrary Loans Librarian. 
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Starr, Gail L.; B.A. (Texas at El Paso), M.S.L.S. (Case 
Western Reserve), LL.B. (Windsor). Law Librarian. 
Boen, Daniel K. L.; LL.M. (Indonesia), M.L.S. (Western 
Ontario). Catalogue Librarian. 

Cheung, Victoria (Mrs.); B.A. (Hong Kong), M.L.S. 
(California). Head, Technical Services. 

Murphy, Paul T.; B.A., LL.B. (Windsor). Head, Reader 
Services Department. 

Soon ng, Huey-Min; B.A. (National Taiwan), M.L.S. 
(Oklahoma). Reference Librarian. 
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Undergraduate Information 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


CAMPUS LIFE 


At the University of Windsor, the curriculum is com- 
plemented by a program intended to give expression to the 
social, moral, and physical capabilities of students, giving 
everyone an opportunity to derive the maximum persona 
benefit from and to contribute to the University com- 
munity. 

The Office of Student Affairs, situated in Vanier Hall, 
supervises the cocurricular interests of students on campus 
through the complementary program, directing counseling, 
social and cultural activities, conduct and discipline, jo 

placement, and temporary housing. The Student Affairs 
Office works with student organizations to ensure their 
representation and to maintain an academic community 
governed by traditionally reasonable modes of conduct, 
dedicated to the development of a responsible, enlightened 
citizenry. Each year the Office of Student Affairs publishes 
a Student Handbook for general reference. 


The Centre For Women’s Interests and Concerns, spon- 
sored by the Office of Student Affairs under the direction of 
the Dean of Women, is located in Vanier Hall. It offers 
special programs for women students of all ages. The an- 
nual ‘“ eckend for Women” in mid winter is a special 
feature of the Women’s Centre. 


The University Centre and Vanier Hall 
The University Centre is the social hub of the campus, 
providing such facilities as a cafeteria and lounges on the 
main floor; a bank, the student radio station, women’s 
locker rooms and a newly-decorated pub on the ground 
floor; and, on the upper floor, the Students’ Administrative 
Council offices, the Student Press, the Alumni Lounge, 
and the Ambassador Auditorium. Special attention is 
given to Extension students at the main information desk 
in the University Centre. 
Vanier Hall can accommodate up to 1500 people in two 
dining rooms on the main floor. In fair weather, a barbecue 
is served on the terrace. The lower level connects with Mac- 
Donald Hall and Laurier Hall and provides space for 
general recreational activities, as well as art shows in the 
main concourse, meeting rooms and games rooms, and a 
ular coffee shop next to the Women’s Centre and the 
Lon Guidance Centre ‘“‘at the lamp Dele On the south 
corridor can be found the Office of Student Affairs, the 
Director of Residence, the Faculty Association office and 
Faculty Club. The Graduate Student Society office is on 
the north corridor. 


The University Library 

The University Library system consists of the General 
Library; the Paul Martin Law Library, an autonomous, as- 
sociated Library, situated in the Faculty of Law Building; 
and the Education Library, a branch of the General 
Library, housed in the Fac ty of Education Building. The 
principal objectives of the University Library system are to 
develop sound and balanced collections in support of in- 
structional and research programs, and to provide 
reference and information services to assist the university 
community in making maximum use of materials 
available. A policy of open access to the collections affords 
the reader opportunity to browse at leisure, or to exploit 
the literature of his field of special interest in depth. 
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With the recent completion of the new University Library 
building, the combined facilities provide space for about 
1,200,000 volumes. Seating is available for 2,150 readers in 
a variety of general seating facilities, open and closed car- 
rels, and seminar rooms. 

The University Bookstore, providing text book and a large 
selection of enrichment reading materials, and accessible 
through its own separate entrance, occupies the entire 
ground floor of the West Library Building. 


In June 1973 the collections contained 592,400 bound 
volumes, wing at an annual rate of about 60,000 
volumes. Over 9,000 current periodicals and serials are 
received, including important newspapers, both foreign 
and domestic. In addition, the University library system 
has extensive collections of Canadian federal and provin- 
cial government documents and publications of major in- 
ternational organizations, and participates with other 
academic libraries in the Windsor-Detroit area in a 
program of collective acquisitions, serving as the resource 
centre for Canadian materials for cooperating institutions, 
while Detroit libraries serve as resource centres for similar 
od arin publications of the United States and Great 

ritain. A complete range of pheno and microform 


reading and copying facilities is available. 


Through the General Library, the associated libraries are 
members of the Inter-University Transit System which 
enables them to provide relatively easy and rapid access to 
materials in other Ontario university libraries and, in turn, 
to make available their own resources to the larger Ontario 
academic community. On December 1, 1969, the academic 
libraries of the Province of Quebec inaugurated their own 
transit system which links up with the Ontario I.U.T.S. in 
Ottawa. As a result, the fourteen Ontario universities and 
the ten Quebec universities (soon to be increased in 
number as the newly-founded Université de Quebec 
develops), plus the National Library and the National 
Science Library, both in Ottawa, freely exchange resources 
by rapid delivery service on a daily basis throughout the 
year. 

An orientation program consisting of video-taped and live 
lectures and demonstrations is provided to all first year 
students by the Coordinator of Library Orientation. Lec- 
tures on research resources and procedures are given by 
specially qualified members of the staff to upper-classmen 
and graduate students in a number of departments. These 
programs are designed to facilitate maximum usefulness of 
the collections to the University community as well as to 
provide a mechanism for feedback to the Library staff to 
evaluate the relevance of their operations, and to enable 
the library system to continuously improve its performance 
in the total educational and communication process. 


Computer Centre 

The University has an IBM S/360 model 65 computer with 
a total of 1280 thousand bytes of core memory. It also has 2 
dual density fast tape drives and a fast card reader and a 
printer. In addition a card reader-printer terminal is 
available for students to access the computer directly. The 
centre has 7 CDC disk drives with a total on-line capacity 
of over 400 million characters. 


A number of programming languages and program 
packages are available for the use of the academics. Some 
of these are, F \ TFIV, PL/1, Assembler, 
SNOBOL, RPG, GPSS, MATLAN, CSMP, MPS, SSP, 
BMD, OSIRIS, SPSS, SYMAP, KWIC, MARKEX, 
CLUSTAN, STATLAB, SIMSCRIPT, ICES, 
BALANOVA, MANOVA, GAUSHAUS. 


Student Government 

Student organizations and activities are a vital part of life 
at the University. The initiative in these organizations and 
the direction of their activities are in the hands of the stu- 
dents and are regulated mainly through student govern- 
ment which includes all students in its membership. The 
Students’ Administrative Council works with all other 
organizations to maintain vitality and a constructive com- 
munity life. 


The Graduate Student Society 

The Graduate Student Society was recognized on January 
30th, 1964, and serves as the consolidating body for the 
views of the post-graduate students. An interdisciplinary 
exchange —— the gathering of graduate students 
from the various Faculties for educational and social ac- 
tivities making them aware of the full range of academic, 
cultural and social opportunities available through the 
University. The Society sponsors lectures by specialists in 
varied fields of graduate interest with the intention of 
promoting interdisciplinary awareness and understanding. 
The office is located in Vanier Hall. 

The Graduate Student Society is the bargaining agent for 
teaching assistants and markers in the University of Wind- 
sor. The Graduate Student Society, in this capacity, is 
responsible for overall employment relations between the 
students and their respective departments. 


Clubs 

Interest aol employ the facilities of the University 
Centre and Vanier Hall for their organizational base, 
presenting debates, ethnic interest programs and club 
meetings. The campus organizations provide social, 
religious, cultural and recreational opportunities and ex- 
periences. For students having special abilities and in- 
terests there are departmental clubs, national and local 
organizations, and intercollegiate teams. None have 
restricted membership. Electa Hall provides space for ex- 
tra curricular studies in arts and crafts for women students. 


All women associated with the eet are invited to at- 
tend a variety of activities scheduled in the Centre for 
Women, 19 Vanier Hall. 


Campus Radio - CJAM 

The students operate a campus radio station airing music, 

news, sports and campus information. The station is on the 
round floor of the University Centre and serves Electa, 
ody, Huron and Macdonald residences, as well as the 

Centre. The station broadcasts twenty-four hours, seven 

days a week. The station offers live coverage of major away 

games of the football and basketball Lancers. 


Athletics 

Realizing the value of a balanced regimen of exercise and 
play as part of the total education process, the University 
fosters an athletic program which is both recreational and 
competitive. Approximately eighty per cent of the students 
participate in extensive intramural programs for both men 
and women involving some eighteen sports. While under 
the supervision of the Director of Athletics, these programs 
are operated by the students who participate. pe those 
who excel athletically there is opportunity for competition 
within the Ontario-Quebec Athletic Association. 


Special Events 

Each year brings an increase in the variety and number of 
special events scheduled on campus or through campus 
organizations. The well-established Christian Culture 
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Series, conducted by the federated Assumption University, 
brings outstanding lecturers and artists to the area 
throughout the academic year. 

The Music Department and the School of Dramatic Art of- 
fer diverse programs to please students and members of the 
local community. 


These programs include the University Band and 
Orchestra, the Pep Band, the University Players, the 
University Singers, and experimental theatre. University 
Players productions are intended for all students attendin 

the University. Students are invited to participate in al 
aspects of the production as actors, technicians and other 
positions used in the performance; they are also invited to 
participate as subscribers at a special rate for the season. 
All productions are under the professional guidance of 
University personnel. The program is diverse, and includes 
classical drama, modern drama and comedy, musicals, and 
children’s plays. Further information can be obtained from 
the Head of the Music Department or the Director of the 
School of Dramatic Art. 


STUDENT SERVICES 


Counselling 

To help in the achievement of fuller personal development, 
of intelligent career choices, and of intellectual freedom 
and satisfaction within the challenging educational 
framework, the University provides students with counsell- 
ing services commensurate with their particular needs: 
educational, vocational, moral, social or religious. 


Academic and Personal 

The Dean of Students and the staff of the Office of Student 
Affairs (the Assistant Dean of Students and the Dean of 
Women) invite consultation in personal and social matters, 
and regarding the University community and studies. 
Part-time and Extension students are always welcome. 


The offices of the academic deans offer specific course 
counselling for freshmen and in-course students. 


Career Guidance 

Specialized vocational testing and counselling is offered in 
the Career Guidance Program of the Office of Student Af- 
fairs. This facility is extended to students of all ages and to 
non-students interested in post-secondary studies. 


Financial 

Consultation regarding financial assistance, with par- 
ticular reference to awards, student loan funds, and the 
Canada Student Loan, may be obtained from the Awards 
Office. The University recognizes that some students must 
supplement their income by part-time employment during 
the academic year, but unless such employment is kept to 
a minimum both health and academic standing could suf- 
fer. In the event that a student is required to take a reduced 
study program, he gh be better advised to postpone his 
higher education until he can afford to devote full time to 
the many facets of university life which contribute to a 
balanced educational pattern. 

Religious p8iGqOY 

Although the University is non-sectarian in its support of 
campus religious life, it is aware of the importance of 
ethical and moral influences in the development of the in- 
dividual. Students, therefore, have access to the spiritual 
counsel of chaplains representing various denominations. 
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Psychological Centre 


The cE eee pe Centre provides professional services to 
individuals who wish to understand themselves better and 
to use their resources more effectively. The Centre offers 
programs in career planning, discussion groups, psy- 
chotherapy, reading and study skills, personal resource as- 
sessment, tension control, and a self help program. 

The Centre is staffed with clinical psychologists with doc- 
toral degrees and psychometrists and counselors at the 
Masters level. Professionals from psychiatry, social work, 
and other related fields provide consulting service. 


Medical Facilities 

Medical Office—The University has a medical office, with 

physicians to advise and counsel students who are in need 

of care, therapy or hospitalization. First-aid stations, for 

the treatment of minor injuries, are distributed throughout 

oe buildings. An infirmary is located in Cody 
all. 


Health and Hospitalization—Students are required to sub- 
mit a certificate of medical examination as part of the 
routine admissions procedure. Those students par- 
ticipating in athletics must also submit annual medical 
certificates. The University does not assume responsibility 
for expenses incurred as a result of injuries sustained by 
students on campus. Further information about the 
University s accident insurance plan may be obtained from 
the Office of Student Affairs. 


Placement 

Job-seekers, whether they need summer work, part-time 
work during the academic year, or permanent employment 
upon graduation, are assisted by the campus Placement 
Officer, who is appointed by the Canada Manpower 
Centre. During the year interviews with prospective 
employers from business, industry and education are ar- 
renpen for students who are registered with the Placement 

ice. 


International Students ; 

The University’s concern for the large overseas student 
population has prompted the establishment of an Inter- 
national Students’ Organization, in cooperation with the 
Students’ Administrative Council. The inter-cultural ex- 
change has proven invaluable to all engaged in the develop- 
ment of the program. Over three hundred scholars are 
enrolled each year, representing nearly thirty countries. 
The International Centre, which is located in the middle of 
the campus, provides an educational and social milieu for 
overseas students. 


Day Care 

Day care facilities are available on campus. Students are 
advised to check with the Office of Student Affairs for 
further details. 


RESIDENCE ACCOMMODATION 


The University residence halls house about one quarter of 
the student population. Residents come from many regions 
of Canada, the United States and a number of overseas 
countries. The cosmopolitan atmosphere created by this 
varied population produces important cultural and social 
by-products enjoyed by all members of the University 
Community. 
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Scholastic endeavor is emphasized in the residences and 
the atmosphere is expected to contribute to personal and 
social development. It is recommended that all new stu- 
dents in their first year of study live in a residence provided 
by the University or by one of its federated or affiliated col- 
leges. ; 

Direct inquiries concerning residence atmosphere, regula- 
tions and lifestyles to the Office of the Director of 
Residences. Residence tours will be arranged on request. 


Those interested in residence accommodation should note 
that fact on the University of Windsor application form. 
When the student is accepted, the Admissions Office will 
send out a residence application which the student should 
return to the Office of the Director of Residences. When the 
Office of the Director of Residences receives your applica- 
tion you will be sent additional information concerning 
residence hall policies and will be notified of assignment 
status. 

Off campus housing information is handled through the 
Office of Student Affairs which is located in Room 52, 
Vanier Hall. j 


The University of Windsor and its affiliates own and/or 
operate a total of eight residences for men and women. 
hey are: 


Electa Hall 

This mixed residence for senior and graduate students is 
located on the north side of the main campus and can ac- 
commodate 225 students in double and single rooms. 


Sir Wilfrid Laurier Hall 

This women’s residence is part of the central residence 
complex located on the south side of the main campus and 
will accommodate 356 residents. 


Sir John A. Macdonald Hall 

Similar in structure and location to Laurier Hall, this ten 
story men’s residence was completed in 1967. Both Laurier 
and Macdonald Halls are directly adjacent to Vanier Hall 
(Food Service and Recreation Complex). 


Cody Hall 

This graduate residence can accommodate up to 210 male 
students in a five storey structure on the south side of the 
main campus. 


Huron Hall 

This mixed residence is located approximately one block 
from the main campus on the south campus, and has a 
capacity of 218 students in double rooms. 


Tecumseh Hall 

Radical in concept and design, this residence is situated 
directly west of Huron Hall. It was constructed in 1971 and 
can accommodate 186 students in forty-one units con- 
sisting of two, three and four bedroom apartments. Each 
apartment unit contains its own kitchen, living room, din- 
ing room, bathroom and bedrooms. Emphasis is on privacy 
and group living and may well begin a trend in University 
housing of the future. 

—— University (a federated institution) provides 
space for 50 graduate students in St. Michael’s Hall. For 
information, write to: The Director of Residences, Univer- 
sity of Windsor. 

Canterbury College operates Geoffrey Fisher Hall with 38 
apartments for married students as well as single student 
houses for 60 graduate and undergraduate students. Four 
houses are for male students and two houses for female stu- 
dents. For information, write to: The Bursar, Canterbury 
College, University of Windsor. 


If you are interested in: 
Acting 
Administration 


Advertising 


Anthropology 
(p. J-30) 


Archaeology 


Asian Studies 
(p. C-7) 


Audio-visual work 


Biology, Botany 
(p. I-9) 


Business Administration 
(p. D-3) 


Chemical Engineering 
(p. F-7) 


Chemistry 

(p. 1-15) 
Cinematography 
Civil Engineering 
(p. F-9) 


Classics, Classical 
Civilization (p. C-9) 


Communication Studies 
(p. J-7) 


Computer Science 
(p. 1-34) 


Conservation 
Construction 
Consulting 
Counselling 


Criminology 
Designing 


Diplomatic or Foreign Service 


Directing 
Disease Control 


Dramatic Art 
(p. C-44) 


Economics 
(p. J-9) 


Electrical Engineerin 
(p. F-12) ‘ 


Electronics 
Poe ne Materials 
(p. F-15) 


English 
(p. C-13) 


Environmental Studies 
Exploration 

Fashion 

Finance 
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CAREER GUIDANCE 


For career information: 

See Classics (p. C-9), Dramatic Art (p. C-44). 

See Business Administration (p. D-3); Nursing (p. I-37); Economies (p. J-9); Political Science (p. J-20); 

Law (p. H-3); also Certificates in Business Administration (p. D-6) and in Public Administration (p. J-37). 
See Business Administration (p. D-3); Communications (p. J-7); Dramatic Art (p. C-44), Fine Arts (p. C-18). 
Research in universities or museums; consulting for Government in thefield of international affairs; research 
in social and economic development; teaching; or employment in a related field such as social work or law; 
archaeology. 

See Anthropology (p. J-30); Classical Studies (p. C-9). 

Diplomatic and foreign service; interpretation and translation; public relations; politics; journalism; work in 
museums or art galleries; teaching. 

See Communication Studies (p. J-7). 

Conservation; technical or laboratory research in government, university or industry; pollution control; ~ 
pharmaceutical research; disease control; fisheries survey; biological oceanography; wildlife management; 
environmental research; public health; teaching; exploration and collection of plants; work in zoos, 
museums, game reserves, national parks. 


Banking; accounting; market research; financial analysis; labour relations; office or production 
management; merchandising; advertising; law; teaching. 


Quality control of raw materials and finished products; plant development; supervision and control of 
factory operations; technical sales; equipment and process design; management consulting; research in air 
and water pollution control. 


Research in industry, government and universities; consulting; sales; product testing and control; 
administration; teaching. 


See Communication Studies (p. J-7). 


Construction; transportation systems; federal, provincial or municipal government; consulting; assistant 
to foreign firms and governments. 

Writing; publishing; acting; translation; law; librarianship; archaeology; 

teaching; theology. 


Directing, writing or camera work for radio, television or cinema; development of audio-visual skills in 
emerging countries; public information service; public relations; journalism work in newspapers, wire 
services and magazines; advertising; administration in a journalistic field; foreign service; sales. 

(See also Electrical Engineering). 


Systems analysis; computer programming; program analysis; computer design; business, government, or 
industry; teaching; educational planning and administration; industrial training; manpower counselling. 


See Biology (p. I-9). 

See Civil Engineering (p. F-9). 

See the subject area which interests you. 

See poergny (p. J-24); Computer Science (p. I-34); Religious Studies (p. C-39); Social Work (p. J-33); 

Sociology (p. J-27). 

See Social Work (p. J-33); Religious Studies (p. C-39); Sociology (p. J-27); Psychology (p. J-24). 

See Engineering (p. F-3); Fine Arts (p. C-18); Dramatic Art (p. C-44); Home Economies (p. J-19). 

ore aie {P. J-15); Political Science (p. J-20); Communication Studies (p. J-7); Languages (p. C-22 ff); 
w (p. H-3). 

See Communication Studies (p. J-7); Dramatic Art (p. C-44). 

See Biology (p. I-9). 

Acting, directing, or designing for radio, television, cinema, professional theatre; fashion show coordinating; 

theatre administration; advertising; public relations; teaching. (This program is also useful as pre-training 

for law, business, or the ministry). 

Manpower planning; rural and urban development; resource development; planning of educational 

programs; ee ran work with private industry and government; consulting with international 

agencies in the fields of resource and agricultural economics; teaching. 


Telephone and telegraph communications; design, manufacture, installation, operation and selling of 
electrical or electronic machinery and equipment; plant management; engineering project promotion; 
research, teaching. 

See Electrical Engineering (p. F-12). 

Development and fabrication of materials for use in structures, machines and plants; design of nuclear 
reactors, gas-turbine power plants, jet and rocket motors; other space age products; research; teaching. 
Journalism; editing and publication of magazines, books and newspapers; freelance writing and reporting; 
law; library work; communications; speech therapy; radio and television broadcasting; translation and 
interpretation; immigration, trade and diplomatic work for government; advertising; marketing; sales; 
personnel and community relations; teaching. 

See Biology (p. I-9); Chemical Engineering (p. F-7); Geography (p. J-13); Geology (p. I-19). 

See Geography (p. J-13); Geology (p. I-19); Geological Engineering (p. F-17); Physics (p. I-29). 

See Home Economics (p. J-19); Fine Arts (p. C-18); Dramatic Art (p. C-44). 

See Business Administration (p. D-3); Economics (p. J-9). 
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Fine Arts 
(p. C-18) 


Fisheries 


Geography 
(p. J-13) 


Geological Engineering 
(p. F-17) 


Geology 
(p. 1-19) 


Health 


History 
(p. J-15) 


Home Economics 
(p. J-19) 


Human Kinetics 
(p. G-3) 


Industrial Engineering 
(p. F-19) 


Information 
International Affairs 


Journalism 


Labour Relations 
Languages 

(p. C-22 ff) 
Latin-American Studies 


Law 
(p. H-3) 


Librarianship 
Linguistics 
(p. C-48) 


Management 
Market Research 


Mathematics 
(p. 1-23) 


Mechanical Engineering 
(p. F-22) 


Merchandising 
Mining 
Ministry 


Music 
(p. C-33) 


Nursin 
(p. 1-37 


Oceanography 
Philosophy 
(p. C-36) 


Physical Education 


Book, magazine or newspaper publishing, as an artist, designer, or art critic; in a museum or art gallery as a 
director, curator, public relations officer, guide, or display technician; in a library as an art historian; 
teaching. 

See Biology (p. 1-9). 

Market research; consulting for private industry in analysis of physical resources and location of retail 
establishments; work with municipal, provincial and federal government agencies in environmental 
analysis, management resources and urban planning; teaching. 

Exploration for petroleum, natural gas, minerals, iron ore; mining; surveying; hydrology; building, highway 
and airport construction; teaching. 

Oil and mining exploration; consulting for federal and provincial governments, public utilities, and _ 
construction companies; environmental studies; oceanography; private practice; hydrogeology; teaching. 
See Human Kinetics (p. G-3); Nursing (p. I-37); Home Economics (p. J-19). 

Librarianship; law; archives; journalism; academic research; foreign and civil service; politics; business; 
historical museums; restoration of historical monuments and heritage homes; teaching. 

Food industry (canning, preserving, processing procedures); public relations and promotional work for 
magazines, newspapers, business firms, radio and television; family finance and nutrition; dietetics in 
hospital or hotel; consulting for manufacturers and distributors in the needs of homemakers; textiles; 
fashion designing; research with government and community welfare agencies; teaching. 

Community development; administering programs of leisure-time activity for a community, institution or 
private industrial organization; coaching; directing individuals and groups in physical education and sports; 
planning community and recreation sites; park designing; promoting physical fitness, health programs 

and amateur sport; teaching. 

Analysis of new maniiactorey methods; equipment layout analysis; production analysis; time and 

motion studies; quality control. 


See Communication Studies (p. J-7). 

See Political Science (p. J-20); Law (p. H-3); Business Administration (p. D-3); Economics (p. J-9); 
Anthropology (p. J-30); International Relations (p. J-38). 

See Communication Studies (p. J-7); History (p. J-15); Languages (p. C-22 ff); Asian Studies (p. C-7); 
Law (p. H-3); Urban Studies (p. J-40). 

See Business Administration (p. D-3); Sociology (p. J-27); Political Science (p. J-20); Law (p. H-3). 
Interpreting; translating; public relations; work in immigration, trade and diplomatic missions; editing and 
publishing; speech therapy; library or secretarial work; teaching. 

See Honours program, p. C-48. 

Public administration; journalism; politics; government service; criminal law, court work; private practice 
in company law, domestic relations, real estate, taxation, estate planning; employment with business, 
insurance and trust companies. 

See Classical Studies (p. C-9); Fine Arts (p. C-18); Law (p. H-3); Languages (p. C-22 ff). 

Combining the study of linguistics with other areas such as languages, psychology, anthropology, 
mathematics, education or computer science, may lead to a career as an aide to social scientists in the 
analysis of social groups, value structures and thought patterns, as an aide to engineers and physicists 


concerned with communication and information theory, or as an aide to psychologists and speech therapists; 
consulting; translation; teaching. 


See the subject area which interests you. 
See Business Administration (p. D-3); Economics (p. J-9); Geography (p. J-13); Sociology (p. J-27). 


Lomeeer programming; data processing; statistics; actuarial work; resarch in government and industry; 
teaching. 


Design and construction of machinery, refrigeration units, heating and ventilation systems; development of 
water control works; thermal and nuclear power and process plants; automotive design and construction; 
consulting or management in the automotive industry; teaching. 

See Business Administration (p. D-3); Economics (p, J-9); Communication Studies (p. J-7). 

See Geology (p. I-19); Geological Engineering (p. F-17). 

See Religious Studies (p. C-39); Communication Studies (p. J-7); Dramatic Art (p. C-44); Social Work 
(p. J-33); Sociology (p. J-27). 

Music therapy; arranging and conducting for radio and television; freelance work for various media; 
composing; research in music history; church music; private and school teaching; solo performance; 
community projects. 

Planning and administering nursing care in hospital and health care institutions; teaching health care to 
pursing teams and the community; work in government health agencies, doctor's office, industrial health 
units; home care programs; practical nursing; private home nursing. 

See Biology (p. I-9). 

This area of study can be a basis for training in law, theology, business administration, social work; 
research with government and agencies concerned with the development of education; interdisciplinary 
research combined with such fields as physics, psychology, history, political science, education, etc. 

See Human Kinetics (p. G-3). 


Physics 
(p. I-29) 


Political Science 
(p. J-20) 


Politics 
Pollution control 
Public Health 
Public Relations 


Psychology 
(p. J-24) 


Quality Control 
Radio, TV 


Religious Studies 
(p. C-39) 


Research 
Salesmanship 
Social Action 


Social Work 
(p. J-33) 


Sociolo; 
(p. J-27 


Speech 


Stage Design 
Statistics 
Systems Analysis 
Teaching 


Theology 
Theatre 
Translation 
Transportation 


Urban Studies 
(p. J-40) 


Welfare Agencies 


Wildlife Management 


Writing 
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Consulting in oil and mining industry in the search for petroleum and mineral deposits; study of radiation 
and its effects on living organisms; supervision of cobalt-bomb therapy and high voltage X-ray equipment 
in hospitals; research in government and industry; teaching. 


Public relations; community planning; research for political pani business and public administration; 
government work at the municipal, provincial or federal level; diplomacy, foreign service; public service. 


See Political Science (p. J-20); History (p. J-15); Law (p. H-3). 
See Biology (p. 1-9). 
See Nursing (p. I-37); Biology (p. I-9). 


See Communication Studies (p. J-7); Dramatic Art (p. C-44); Home Economics (p. J-19); Languages (p. C-22 ff); 
Political Science (p. J-20); Sociology (p. J-27); Law (p. H-3). 


Psychological services to groups and individuals, in administration and consultation; personnel 
administration; welfare; correctional institutions; management and personnel consulting; conducting 
tests, group-therapy sessions and treatment interviews in hospitals and mental health clinics; research. The 
study of psychology is also foundation for further training in teaching, guidance counselling, social 

work, sociology. 


See Chemistry (p. 1-15); Chemical Engineering (p. F-7); Industrial Engineering (p. F-19). 
See Communication Studies (p. J-7); English (p. C-13); Fine Arts (p. C-18); Dramatic Art (p. C-44). 


Ministry; journalism; creative writing; publishing; consulting in government or business; hospital and 
university chaplaincy; counselling; social work in mental hospitals and penal institutions; teaching; 
see also Philosophy (p. C-36). 


See the subject area of your choice. 
See Communication Studies (p. J-7); English (p. C-13); Dramatic Art (p. C-44). 
See page J-39. 


Family and child welfare; community development; public assistance or recreational programs; consulting 
i hc or private agencies; social planning; marriage counselling; vocational rehabilitation; 
medical and psychiatric social work; teaching in university schools of social work; private practice. 


Administration with welfare and research agencies; market research; advising on criminology, racial 
prejudice, family and personality problems; community development; sociological research; personnel 
administration; teaching. 


See Dramatic Art (p. C-44); Communications Studies (p. J-7); English (p. C-13); Languages (p. C-22 ff); 
Linguistics (p. C-48). 

See Dramatic Art (p. C-44); Fine Arts (p. C-18). 

See Mathematics (p. I-23); Computer Science (p. I-34); Psychology (p. J-24). 

See Computer Science (p. I-34). 


See the consecutive and concurrent programs in the Faculty of Education (Section E); 
and the subject area of your interest. 


See Religious Studies (p. C-39); Classics (p. C-9); Philosophy (p. C-36). 

See Dramatic Art (p. C-44); Communication Studies (p. J-7); English (p. C-13). 

See Languages (p. C-22 ff); Linguistics (p. C-48); Classics (p. C-9); English (p. C-13). 
See Civil Engineering (p. F-9); Economics (p. J-9); Urban Studies (p. J-40). 


Urban planning; politics; journalism; law; social work; government administration; transportation; 
housing projects; research in economic, social and political resources; see also Geography (p. J-13). 


See Social Work (p. J-33); Sociology (p. J-27); Home Economics (p. J-19); Nursing (p. I-37); Psychology (p. J-24) 
See Biology (p. I-9). 


See Communication Studies (p. J-7); English (p. C-13); Classics (p. C-9); or the subject area of your 
interest. 
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ACADEMIC INFORMATION 


FACULTIES, DEGREES, AND DIPLOMAS 


The academic work of the University is divided among nine 
Faculties, (each under the supervision of a Dean). 

The School of Dramatic Art is included in the Faculty of 
Arts, the School of Social Work in the Faculty of Social 
Science, and the Schools of Computer Science and of Nurs- 
ing in the Faculty of Science and Mathematics. 

The Faculties, programs, and degrees are as follows: 


Faculty of Arts: 
Bachelor of Arts (B.A.) 
General and honours programs in Arts. 
Bachelor of Fine Arts (B.F.A.) 
eget program leading to the B.F.A. degree in Fine 
ts. 


Honours program leading to the B.F.A. degree in 
Dramatic Art, offered by the School of Dramatic Art. 
Bachelor of Music (B.Mus.) 
Honours programs leading to the B.Mus. degree in 
History and Theory, in School Music, or in Applied 
Music. 
Bachelor of Musical Arts (B.M.A.) 
Certificate in Religious Studies 


Faculty of Business Administration: 

Bachelor of Commerce (B.Comm.) 
Honours program in Business Administration. 
Certificate in Business Administration. 


Faculty of Education: 
Bachelor of Education (B.Ed.) 

Four or five-year concurrent programs, and one-year 

consecutive program, either of which qualifies the stu- 

dent for teacher certification. 
Faculty of Engineering: 
Bachelor of Applied Science (B.A.Sc.) 

Honours programs in Chemical, Civil, Electrical, 

Geological, Industrial and Mechanical Engineering, and 

Engineering Materials. 

Faculty of Human Kinetics: 
Bachelor of Human Kinetics (B.H.K.) 

Honours program in Human Kinetics. 
Faculty of Law: 

Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.). 
Faculty of Science and Mathematics: 
Bachelor of Science (B.Sc.) 

General and honours programs in Science. 
Bachelor of Computer Science (B.C.S.) 

General and honours programs in Computer Science. 
Bachelor of Science in Nursing (B.Sc.N.) 

Honours programs offered by the School of Nursing. 
ane in Public Health Nursing, offered by the School 
of Nursing. 

Faculty of Social Science: 
Bachelor of Arts (B.A.) 

General and honours programs in social sciences. 
Bachelor of Social Work (B.S.W.) 

Honours program offered by the School of Social Work. 
Certificate in Public Administration. 
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Faculty of Graduate Studies: 

Master of Arts (M.A.) 

Master of Science (M.Sc.) 

Master of Applied Science (M.A.Sc.) 
Master of Business Administration (M.B.A.) 
Master of Physical Education (M.P.E.) 
Master of Social Work (M.S.W.) 

Doctor's Degree (Ph.D.) 


In addition to the above nine Faculties, there is the Faculty 
of Theology in Holy Redeemer College of Assumption 
University. 


Division of Extension 


For the convenience of students who are unable to attend 
the regular eay sessions from papenerrer to April, the 
University of Windsor operates a Division of Extension. 
Extension courses are available in the evening during the 
regular school session and also during two Summer Ses- 
sions: Intersession (May and June) and Summer School 
(July and August). Courses offered in the Extension Divi- 
sion are similar in value and content to those offered in the 
regular session, and a student may obtain a degree by at- 
tending these sessions entirely or in conjunction with the 
regular sessions. 

The Extension Division also offers evening courses in 
Chatham during the Fall and Winter Sessions and during 
Intersession and Summer School. 


For additional information, see “Division of Extension”, 
Section L of the General Calendar. 


a timetables are available from the Extension Of- 
ice, 


APPLICATION 


A student who is attending a High School in Ontario 
should obtain application forms from his Principal or 
Guidance Officer. 


All other persons may obtain application forms by writing 
to: 


The Admissions Office 

The University of Windsor 

Windsor, Ontario, Canada 

N9B 3P4 
A student from outside continental North America must 
have his ee complete and in the Admissions Office 
before July 1. 
All applications must be complete by the last date of 
registration. 


A student whose application is not complete by the regular 
Prag age period may be allowed to register provisionally 
(that is, allowed to attend classes while his application is 
still under consideration). If the file is not complete 4 the 
last day of registration, or if the student is not eligible for 
admission as a credit student, he will be allowed to con- 
tinue on a non-credit basis only, as an audit student. 


Transfer Student 

An applicant who wishes to transfer (at any level) from 
another college or university must arrange for a complete 
transcript of his record and a statement of honourable dis- 
missal to be sent to the Registrar directly by each institu- 
tion previously attended. 


Every student will be required to complete at least one full 
year or the equivalent at this University before qualifying 
for a degree. 


Short Term Registrant 

A student who wishes to take a course for credit at this 
University, with the intention of transferring the credit to 
the university at which he was it registered, 
should have the written permission of the Registrar of his 
home university in order to take the course. 


ADMISSION 


General Requirements For Admission 

Admission requirements to any part of the University are 
based on the applicant's achievement and ability. All high 
school applicants will be considered on the basis of total 
evidence presented, such as academic records, principal's 
recommendation, aptitude tests, out-of-school experience, 
etc. See also “Adult Student”, p: A-10. In special circum- 
stances an sg my may be asked to come to the campus 
for tests and interviews. 


Advanced placement may be granted to superior appli- 
cants, for high school subjects taken above the normal high 
school graduation level. (See also p. A-10). 


Specific requirements for admission to the various 
Faculties and programs are given with the description of 
these programs. 
A student who satisfies the general admission require- 
ments, but who lacks a specified subject required for ad- 
mission to a particular program, will be considered for ad- 
mission to the University, and, if admitted, may be re- 
uired to do additional work or to take courses to remove 
the deficiency before being admitted to the subject for 
which it is a prerequisite. 
Each applicant FROM ABROAD whose native language is 
not English is required to take an Haplies Proficiency ‘Test 
administered by either the English Language Institute of 
the University of Michigan, or “Test of English as a 
Foreign Language” (T.O.E.F.L.) as part of his require- 
ments for application. If, after passing the test, the student 
still has difficulty with the language, he may be asked to do 
remedial work. 


1. To Preliminary Year 

The University offers a Preliminary Year which consists of 
a full yor of study equivalent to Grade 13 of the Ontario 
High Schools or to First Year of those universities which 
have a four-year General course. (For the program of 
courses and academic regulations, see “Preliminary Year” 
of the Faculty comesehern. 


(a) From Ontario Grade 12 

The general requirement for admission to the Preliminary 
Year is completion in not more than four years beyond 
Grade 8 of twenty-seven academic credits in a program 
oriented toward Gniverseee (four complete years of 
Secondary School work through Grade 12); an average of 
66% or more is required. The student must also receive a 
favourable recommendation from the Secondary School 
Principal. 
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It is strongly recommended that subjects taken include: 
Englis 
Another language 
Mathematics (Grades 11 and 12) 
History or Geography 
Science (Grades 11 and 12) 
One other acceptable option for the Graduation 
Diploma. 


Applicants for the Science, Nursing and Engineering 
inks ara must have completed Mathematics (Grades 11 
and 12), Physics and Chemistry (or Agriculture). Appli- 
cants for the Commerce program and those who intend to 
major in Mathematics must have completed courses in 
Mathematics (Grades 11 and 12). A student who intends to 
take a major or honours program in a specific language 
should have that language to the Grade 12 level. 


(b) From Outside Ontario 
An applicant who has completed High School work in 
Canada outside of Ontario should submit the 
Departmental or other official certificates (originals) to the 
Committee on Admissions for a decision regarding 
eligibility for entrance. 
Graduation from a United States High School will admit 
to the Preliminary Year provided the applicant has com- 
pleted at least 16 academic units (8 of which should be B 
Seen or recommendin grade), including 4 units in 
nglish; and sequences fat east 2 and preferably 3 units) 
in each of Mathematics, Science, Social Studies and one 
foreign language. In addition the applicant should have at 
least four academic subjects in Grade 12 with at least a B 
or recommending grade in three of them. 


He must receive a favourable recommendation from his 
High School Principal, must obtain a score satisfactory to 
the Committee on Admissions on his aptitude tests, and 
should rank in the upper half of the class. 
Highly qualified applicants from the United States will be 
iven final acceptance after the first term marks of the 
Final year of High School have been received, if the appli- 
cant meets the admission requirements at that time, 
provided that the graduation certificate is presented. 
The General Certificate of Education of Great Britain (or 
an equivalent certificate from elsewhere in the Com- 
monwealth) will admit to Preliminary Year provided it in- 
dicates satisfactory completion of five subjects at the Or- 
dinary Level; English, Mathematics, another language, 
Science and Social Science will normally be required. 
An applicant from Latin America must present a cer- 
tificate showing satisfactory completion of the bachillerato 
necessary for admission to university in the applicant's 
own country. 


2. To First Year 

Admission to First Year of the University is obtained in one 
of the following ways: 

(a) From Ontario Grade 13 

A student who has satisfactorily completed a full Grade 13 
(Level 5) program as ies by the Secondary School 
may be considered for admission to the University of Wind- 
sor. 

Specific admission requirements for particular programs 
are shown by each Faculty and School. 
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Early Admission 

Admission of qualified applicants will be decided in Spring 
on the basis of the total Secondary School performance, 
Grade 13 term and interim marks, and Principal's recom- 
mendations. In the case of students who have doubtful or 
borderline qualifications, decision on admission will be 
deferred until the Grade 13 final results are available. In 
any case, the student is expected to complete a full Grade 
13 (Level 5) program. 


(b) From Preliminary Year 

The satisfactory completion of the Preliminary Year 
prepares a student for admission to First Year of all un- 
dergraduate programs, provided the proper subjects are 
chosen and the appropriate average obtained. 


(c) From Outside Ontario 

An applicant who has completed High School work outside 
of Ontario should submit the Departmental or other of- 
ficial certificates (originals) to the Committee on Admis- 
sions for a decision regarding eligibility for entrance. 
The General Certificate of Education of Great Britain (or 
an equivalent certificate from elsewhere in the Com- 
monwealth) will admit to the First Year provided it in- 
dicates satisfactory completion of five subjects, with two at 
the Advanced Level appropriate to the course chosen, or 
four subjects with three at the Advanced Level appropriate 
to the course chosen. Applicants for the Bachelor of 
Science and Bachelor of Applied Science programs must 
have completed Chemistry, Physics and Mathematics at 
the Advanced Level. 


3. Adult Student 

Students over twenty-one 2p of age by December 31 of 
the year of application and who may not have completed 
Secondary School, will be considered for admission to the 
appropriate level and program. Applicants from overseas 
are not eligible under the “Adult Student’ clause. 


4, Audit Student 

An audit student in any course is one who attends that 
course without credit towards a degree or am, and 
who is not entered or registered on the official University 
records or lists, for purposes of academic or degree credit or 
transcript. Such a student will not be allowed to write ex- 
aminations and cannot be graded in any way. He will nor- 
mally pay the regular fees for the course(s) or program. 


5. Transfer Student 

(a) From another Caren or University 

A student may transfer from another college or university, 
but will be required to complete at least one full year or the 
equivalent at this University before qualifying for a degree. 
For details of applications, see p. A-9. 

Applicants wishing to transfer into specialized programs 
are evaluated on an individual basis. 


(b) From a a of Applied Arts and Technology or 
Other Post-Secondary Education 

Applicants who have completed one or more years of other 
post-secondary education may apply as transfer applicants 
and will be considered for admission to an appropriate 
program and level. 


6. Short Term Registrant 

A student may take courses for credit at this University, for 
the purpose of transferring the credit to the university at 
which he was previously registered or for other educational 
purposes. Normally it is advisable for the short-term 
registrant to have written permission from his home un- 
iversity in order to register for courses. 
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Probation 

A student lacking the full admission requirements or a 
transfer student may be placed on probation at the time of 
admission. Students who show unsatisfactory progress may 
be placed on probation by the Committee on Academic 
Standing of their Faculty. Probation is removed when the 
student passes his probationary period. The conditions for 
passing are the same as those for regular students. Should 
the student fail his year, he normally will not be allowed to 
repeat, but may be required to withdraw from the Faculty. 
For regulations pertaining to the possible readmission of 
students who have been required to withdraw, see regula- 
tions pertaining to each Faculty. 

In the case of a student who is on probation in part-time, 
extension or summer session studies, the student s progress 
report will be referred to his Academic Standing Commit- 
tee after the completion of two courses; if the student's 
progress is not satisfactory, he may be required to 
withdraw at that time. 

Trial 

A student may be accepted into a particular program on 
trial; if such student shows unsatisfactory progress or fails 
his year, he will not be permitted to repeat the same 
program. 


Advanced Standing 

A student who has successfully completed a course at a 
recognized institution of higher learning, may be granted 
credit for that course, thus reducing the total number of 
courses still required for a degree. 


Advanced Placement 

A student who has covered the subject matter of a par- 
ticular course, may be permitted to take a more advanced 
course without the normally required prerequisites, or may 
substitute another course. This does not reduce the total 
number of courses required for a degree. 


REGISTRATION 


Counselling 

A course consultant will be provided who will render the 
student every assistance in planning his prverane. 
Nevertheless, the responsibility for familiarizing 
himself with the requirements for degrees and with 
academic regulations rests primarily with the student 
himself. At registration, no student may take an ad- 
ditional course, or make any other exception to the ap- 
proved program as outlined in the calendar without waits 
ten permission from his Dean. 


Time and Place of Registration 

Each student must register at the beginning of each session 
at the time and place designated by the Registrar. 
Although the courses selected may be offered in different 
Faculties of the University, all students register through 
the Registrar's Office. 

Students who fail to register at the time and place fixed by 
the Registrar will be required to pay a late registration fee 
(see p. A-13). 

Registration will not be considered complete or official un- 
less satisfactory fee arrangements have been concluded by 
the last day of late registration. 

Unless there are exceptional reasons known in advance, no 
student will be permitted to register later than three weeks 
after the beginning of classes. 


Provisional Registration 

A student whose application is not complete by the regular 
registration period may be allowed to register provisional- 
ly, All required forms and documents must be submitted 
before the last day of registration. If the file is not complete 
by that date, or if the student is not eligible for admission 
as a credit student, he will be allowed to continue on a non- 
credit basis only, as an audit student (see above). 


Change of Registration 

Once a student has registered, he may not change his 
course, or add or drop subjects without permission from 
his Dean, or, in the case of students in the Extension Divi- 
sion, without permission of the Dean of Extension. 

If any change in fees, or refunds, are involved the student 
will also see the Cashier's Office. (See ““Fees” p. A-13). 


Any subject dropped without the permission of the Dean 
will be regarded as a failure. 

Students who find it necessary to withdraw from the 
University or from a course must notify the Dean’s office in 
writing, giving the reason for the withdrawal. 


Classification of Students 
A full-time student is one who is registered in four or more 
full undergraduate courses. 


A regular student is one who has satisfied all the admis- 
sion requirements and is pursuing the program as outlined 
in the calendar. 

A conditioned student is a student who, in any year, does 
not have standing in a required subject or subjects of a 
preceding year. 

A special student is a student taking courses for credit but 
not proceeding to a degree at this University. 

A probationary student is one who has been placed on 
probation at the time of his admission, or one who, subse- 
quent to his admission, has shown unsatisfactory progress 
and has been placed on probation by the Committee on 
Academic Standing of his Faculty. (For particulars, see 
“Probation”, p. A-10). 


ACADEMIC SESSIONS 


Regular Winter Session 

Regular courses are offered in the winter session extending 
from September to May. In general, most courses are con- 
tinuous throughout the year, but many half-year courses 
are also offered. Final examinations for half-year subjects 
of the first semester are written in December. 


Other Sessions 

Courses are offered through the Extension Division in even- 
ing classes during the Winter Session, and during the 
Intersession (late Spring) and Summer School. Courses 
given in these sessions carry the same credit as those in 
regular Winter Session; calendars are available on request. 


ANNUAL MEDICAL REQUIREMENT 


Athletes are required to attend annually upon their own 
physician and present to the University on the University’s 
prescribed form, a certificate as to physical fitness. 
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INTRAMURAL ATTENDANCE AND LENGTH 
OF COURSE 


The number of years of attendance required for the attain- 
ment of any degree is as indicated in each program. This 
time may be reduced through the transfer of credit from 
another university. In each case attendance at intramural 
classes for at least one full academic year or the equivalent 
(three intersessions, summer sessions or winter sessions 
part time, or a combination of these) shall be required. 
In the case of programs leading to undergraduate degrees, a 
candidate may be excused attendance for not more than 
one full academic year or the equivalent through the 
transfer of credit obtained by correspondence courses 
through another university. : 

A student may take courses for credit in Intersessions or 
Summer Schools conducted by this or other institutions. 
Such courses, if approved, may be counted towards 
degrees. Day students enrolled at the University of Wind- 
sor must be sure that their course selections are ap- 
propriate, and that they are eligible, if they wish to register 
at Intersession or Summer Session at the University of 
Windsor. 


EXAMINATION AND GRADING 
PROCEDURES 


1. Testing Procedure’ 

It is expected that all courses will have some type of non- 
optional, meaningful, final testing procedure (written test, 
oral interview, essay, take home test, etc.) during the ex- 
amination period. 

One hour evaluations may be scheduled during the ex- 
amination period by the instructor in consultation with his 
Department Head and his class. 

All examinations which are to be scheduled will be 
scheduled by the Registrar's Office after notification from 
the Department Head. After the final examination 
schedule is issued various departments may make 
modifications if possible. 

It is suggested that the preferred date of examination be 
determined early for large classes, in consultation with the 
students, and date of examination for all other classes be 
determined thereafter. 


Department Heads will notify the Registrar's Office by the 
uae of the sixth week of a course of all evaluations and ex- 

wish to be scheduled by the 
o of their preference for examina- 


aminations which the 
Registrar's Office and 
tion dates. 


It is understood that the Registrar will attempt to schedule 
examinations according to dates requested and if the date 
requested is not available will schedule the examination as 
soon thereafter as is possible. 

The last week of lectures in the first semester, and the last 
two weeks of lectures in the second semester must be free 
from any type of testing procedures. This regulation does 
not apply to routine laboratory tests or normal field work 
evaluations. 

If the final testing procedure takes the form of an oral inter- 
view, a take home test, an essay, etc., it must take place or 
become due during the examination period. 
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It is left to each Department, School, or non- 
departmentalized Faculty, to set the range of the weights 
of the final testing procedures. 


‘Regulations in (1) apply to all Faculties and Schools ex- 
cept the Faculty of Graduate Studies, the Faculty of Law, 
and the Faculty of Education. For specific regulations 
regarding examinations for these Faculties, see the 
academic regulations pertaining to the respective 
Faculty. 


2. Each Instructor must inform his students, by the end of 
the second week of each course, concerning the following: 
i) the basis for determining the final grade in the course; 


ii) the approximate dates for tests, essays, etc. 


Alterations in the announced procedure, may be made by 
the instructor with the consent of the majority of the 
registered class. 


3. Supplemental Examinations 

Supplemental examinations are allowed in the Faculties of 
Education, Engineering and Law, and in Nursing subjects. 
By the end of the second week of each course each instruc- 
tor must inform his students of the regulations concerning 
supplemental examination privileges which are in force in 
his Faculty. 

The Faculty will advise the Registrar within one month of 
the beginning of the semester or session, as to which 
courses have the privileges of a supplementary evaluative 
process, and when these processes will take place. 


4. Grading 

Grades for a course must be submitted to the Dean no later 
than five days after the final testing procedure in that 
course. 

All grades submitted must bear the signature of the 
Instructor, the Department Head, and the Dean. 
Correction of grades may be initiated only by the Instruc- 
tor, and requires the signature of the Department Head 
and the Dean. 


Grades assigned and their significance are as follows: 


Asti A, A— co ceecs in xeonres tee ete eee ed Excellent 

BR PB he EF I5 HIS gag Rar Ue gA 

COP OR Reis 1c AR RRR eatin badnas Fair 

DSO 6. 5 S50. SOR RE RD Pass 
5 ey PEA We Aah a TEES Pe ROE ae No credit 

pice Noes. Sieh RPE ae RPO rhe eee Incomplete 


Courses in which an F or F— grade is received will be 
recorded on the student's transcript but will carry no credit 
toward a degree. 


Subject to regulations laid down by the Faculty or School, 
an “Incomplete Grade” may be assigned to a student who 
so requests and at the discretion of the Instructor and 
Department Head. Such a grade will be granted to a stu- 
dent who has not been able to complete all course require- 
ments by the date of the final evaluations. The “In- 
complete Grade” could be used in situations such as: 
i) the missing of an examination or test for a valid reason, 
ii) the failure to complete required projects or assignments 
in the allotted time due to circumstances beyond the 
student's control. 


The average of a student who receives an “Incomplete 
Grade” will not be calculated until his final mark is as- 
signed. An “Incomplete Grade” must be changed to a letter 
grade not later than six weeks after the last date of the éx- 
amination period. 
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5. Appeals 

All appeals must be made in writing to the appropriate 
Faculty through the Office of the Registrar, no later than 
three weeks after the final mark has been released by the 
Registrar. 


An appeal from a student who believes that his final grade 
does not accurately represent his accomplishment must be 
accompanied by a $10 fee. The Head of the Department 
concerned will consult the instructor involved, and at least 
one other member of the Department if possible, in 
evaluating the appeal. If the grade is changed to the stu- 
dent's benefit, the $10 fee will be refunded to the student. 
Such an appeal may not be made later than three weeks 
after the final mark has been released by the Registrar. 
A student who wishes to receive consideration on account 
of a serious illness or bereavement prior to or during the ex- 
amination period should communicate with the Office of 
the Registrar as soon as possible and must submit sup- 
porting documents (e.g. a medical certificate) within one 
week of the date of the scheduled examination. In such 
cases, the appropriate committee of the Faculty concerned 
may grant aegrotat standing in the subject or subjects 
concerned on the basis of the term mark, or (in the case of 
all Faculties except Law and Education) assign an “In- 
complete Grade” or (in the case of the Faculties of Law, 
Education or Engineering) grant permission for a Sup- 
plemental Examination. 


6. Withdrawal 

After the following dates, if withdrawal is permitted, 
withdrawal from a course will result in the assigning of a 
grade of ‘‘F, Withdrew Failing’, or the statement 
“Withdrew Passing’, depending upon the student's cur- 
rent standing in the course at the time of withdrawal: 
November 1 for first semester courses, February 15 for se- 
cond semester courses, January 15 for full year courses, 
after three weeks of classes for Summer Session and 
Intersession courses. (The foregoing applies to withdrawal 
from individual courses, not from full-time studies.) 
Withdrawal prior to these dates will be recorded as “Volun- 
tary Withdrawal”, and no grade assigned. 

The status of a student who withdraws from full-time 
studies is left to the decision of the Faculty and will be 
reported to the student through the Registrar's Office. The 
record of students withdrawing from full-time studies prior 
to January 15 will normally indicate ‘Voluntary 
Withdrawal”. 


Final dates for dropping courses without a grade being 
assigned are as shown below. To drop a course, reasons 
must be presented to the Dean and approval received. 


Intersession (full course)—3 weeks after class begins. 
Intersession (half course)—10 days after class begins. 


Evening Summer Session (course of 12 weeks)—6 weeks 
after class begins. 


Summer Session (full course)—3 weeks after class begins. 
Summer Session (half course)—10 days after class begins. 
Winter Session (full year course)—January 15th. 
Winter Session (first semester course)—November Ist. 
Winter Session (second semester course) —February 15th. 


Attention is directed to the University-wide regulations 
pertaining to examinations, grades and appeals. 


GRADUATION 


Registration in any program does not constitute an ap- 
plication for a degree or diploma. 

An official application for graduation must be filled out 
and filed in the Registrar's Office thirty days prior to the 
Convocation at which the applicant hopes to graduate. 
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In cases in which credit is sought for work done elsewhere, 
official transcripts or other documentary evidence required 
by the Registrar's Office, not already submitted, must be 
conveyed to the Registrar's Office prior to the same date. 
Failure to comply with these i ibn will disqualify the 
student for graduation at the Convocation concerned. 


See also the particular regulations for each Faculty. 


FEE REGULATIONS AND SCHEDULE 


The following regulations apply to all students: 
PAYMENT OF FEES 


As a convenience, students may pay their tuition fees at any time 
prior to registration. They may be paid in full or in two install- 
ments. Those who elect to pay in two installments are required to 
pay the first installment on or before October 6. The second instal- 
ment is payable without further notice on or before January 30. 
A service charge of $5.00 is made for payments in installments. 
Certified cheques or other certified remittances must be made 
payanle to the University of Windsor and must be mailed or 
delivered to reach the Cashier’s Office no later than the 
prescribed due dates. The student's name and identification 
number should be recorded on the back of the remittance to ensure 
the records are properly credited. 


All personal cheques must be certified. 
NON-PAYMENT OF FEES AND CHARGES 


(a) All information concerning academic results of any student 
having an overdue debt owing to the University shall be withheld 
until the debt is settled. 


(b) Any student who has an overdue debt owing to the University 
will not be permitted to re-register until the debt is settled. 
(c) Any student who has an unresolved grievance concerning fees 
or other charges may file an explanatory letter to the Supervisor, 
Cashier's Office. 


LATE PAYMENT CHARGES 

Students who have not paid at least the first installment of fees by 
October 6 will be assessed a late payment charge of $15.00, and an 
additional $5 per month until the end of the first semester. A se- 
cond charge of $15.00 will be assessed against students who have 
an unpaid balance at January 30, An additional charge of $5.00 per 
month will be applied to all accounts after February 28. 


PERMIT TO DELAY PAYMENT OF FEES 


Students who are unable to complete fee payments by the 
prescribed dates and who can produce evidence that funds will be 
available from Awards, Loan Funds or other sources satisfactory to 
the Director of Finance may apply for a permit to delay payment of 
fees up to thirty days. If application for fee deferment is received 
7 the prescribed fee due date, and the fees ae within the period 
of deferment, the late payment penalty will not apply. 
Students who anticipate obtaining assistance through the Ontario 
Student Assistance Progra must have submitted a complete ap- 
plication to the Student Awards Office not later than July 1 prior 
to registration to qualify for a Permit to Delay Payment of Fees. 


LATE REGISTRATION CHARGES 
Students presenting themselves after the day set aside for their 
registration are required to pay a late registration charge of $10.00. 


FAMILY DISCOUNTS 

A reduction is made in the tuition fees of brothers and sisters 
attending the University simultaneously as full-time students. 
This reduction is applied to fees due in the second semester. Ap- 
plications for this discount are available at the Cashier's Office 
and must be completed and signed by all parties concerned. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 

Scholarships and other awards made available by the University 
and paid to students through the Director of Finance Office will be 
credited to the student’s account. A cheque for the remaining 
balance, if any, will be given to the student at the Cashier's Office 
after November 15, 1975. 


WITHDRAWAL AND REFUND POLICY 
Students who are forced to withdraw from a course or from the 
University are required to notify the Registrar in person or by 
Rei caper | mail and to give their reasons for withdrawal. 
The obligation of teaching and accommodating a student rests on 
the University on a yearly basis. Hence: 
(1) All tuition credits or refunds shall be made entirely at the dis- 
cretion of the University. 
(2) Applications for credit or refund will be accepted only in the 
following cases: 
(a) where the student is compelled to withdraw on account of 
serious and continued personal illness (medical certification 
will be required); 
(b) where the student is compelled to withdraw for other per- 
sonal reasons, with the approval of the Dean of the Faculty. 
(3) Normally, the portion of the fee credited or refunded is deter- 
mined by the date application for refund is received (NOT THE 
DATE OF WITHDRAWAL), according to the following schedule 
for each semester: 


Amt. of Credit 

or Refund 

Withdrawal Octo ner Tel: ox oc:s.0s.<:s,<%-0 oo 4k cameerate NN aeieteeie 75% 

Wurnerawal October 10-17 - 6 spas scanhcSes «aplomb ietae 50% 

Withdrawal Febriiaty 2-Giv5 oiisi.255 < Sesion aed ajote ie aids aves ast 75% 

Withdrawal February 9-18 40:05 < ssc ssieaw ss wewinelsincanle sms 50% 

"Therealear 5. ens sxjchane sins seecensaerigeeien beaeameeicoe ie No Refund 

Should a refund be due a student, the Cashier's Office will remit a 

cheque in due course. PLEASE ALLOW SIX WEEKS FOR 
PROCESSING. 


NOTE: Registration is incomplete until the Confirmation of 
Registration has been signed. 


FREE TUITION FOR STUDENTS 60 AND OVER 
Conscious of the fact that there are many people beyond their 
college years who might attend the university with profit, the 
University of Windsor offers the incentive of free tuition for those 
60 years of age and over. It is felt that people in this group might 
wish to avail themselves of the university facilities, not only for 
degree , but perhaps for personal enrichment and the ful- 
ler utilization of their leisure time. If you feel that your needs can 
be served according to this program, we encourage and invite you 
to contact the university. 
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SCHEDULE OF FEES 

The scale of fees and the regulations in this section are those which 
applied to 1974/75, modified according to new regulations and in- 
formation available at time of printing of this calendar. The Bo: 

of Governors reserves the right to make changes without notice if 
the circumstances warrant it. Any such changes will be reflected in 
the Fee Information sheets issued through the Registrar's Office 
before registration. It is the responsiblity of the student to obtain 
this information. 

All fees listed are for the academic year except where otherwise in- 
dicated. These fees apply to Canadian students; for non-Canadian 
students, see next column’. 


UNDERGRADUATE 


FULL TIME 

Any undergraduate student (regular or special) feking four courses 
or more will be charged the fee for full time attendance. 

A student carrying an academic overload must have.the permis- 
sion of his Dean and will be assessed the appropriate fee. 

The following schedule lists the minimum amounts payable for 
tuition and other fees: 


Axts (General, Honnure) po.0109 reer weenie ceatiora wns $645 
PRGA CENINILTEUIOM << . oc cc cones nan mam cares te hreet tee $655 
Commiumcaton Stugieg ute ce. lc. vetoes ce bette $645 
CONUCAL EHMENCE ccs ss, oss hea es tice tere crctieees $645 
Dramatic Art (B.F.A. Audition Fee $10 additional) ....... $645 


Hducation ss). 5 fe ee S ae oe es aI ie . -$642 
Engineering (C.E. 301 Camp fee $40 additional) . . $720 
RG VAPURN, ene cere DARTS ARGE aorcelied Jon oe . $655 
Human Kinetics ... . .$660 

Wachee Mrass ox . 670 
MUSIC! 555. crx sia din’ 4 Clare eines <a pate cara om a orate «3645 
Nursing (Advance Standing Exam $10 additional) ........ $665 
PPB IBIS POA P ge 5s cunoiiaktivid cinta Scansib aaah cul Sasa, < yisiais $680 
MCAMHOO LENOROTGL. ONOOLED <5 1-190 ci0'es.0: 001m thas nie atte ite $645 

(Geology 480c students, Field Camp $75 for accommodation) 

SCRE IETIID os sors sls co aise manent ates Paani te 5 
SOC WHE (sci eMcwigs. ites asaraen «emtestneweas was eOe ot $655 
Qualifying or First Year Masters ...............-0.00000 $635 


_ above schedule includes tuition, and the following student 
ees: 
Student Administrative Council 


(exéept' Qualifying year)». cscisici exes diets ows oe dalewis $22.50 
PART EOE x 5 ek ple egg AliG Mu wwe heel ces as ameter tats 5.00 
Unibersity Contre’. 85205). by saeeee repent te ee 12.50 
Incidental (registration, library, etc.) .................00- 20. 
Association Fees (where applicable) vary by program. 

PART TIME (Day or Extension) 

Bectards! Fill Godre. 00 5.).1264. Ase. PTs Ree $125.00 
Lesfures:, Half course «8. 10 20 jes acura syacssis arehemuatele elie $ 62.50 
GRADUATE 


The University designates graduate students as full time or part 
time. In making the designation, the University will be guided by 
the Government regulation that a full time student must be 
geographically available and visit the campus regularly, and be 
not regularly employed by the University or on other work for more 
than an average of ten hours a week. If a student is not eligible to 
register under the above criteria as a full time student, he will be 
registered as a part time student. 


FULE TIME (per tert) ac tecsires concent Soe Ser $317.50 

(This includes tuition and the following student fees): 

Graduate Society Fee (per term) ..............0 cece eeeee 6.25 

Peéalth Pee. 0.3. ae. scans ers tl wae sede pee eat ee 2.50 

University Coamtben 9 vies sto... eveeth ilet APL Rea aN 6.25 

Incidental (registration, library, etc.) ...............0000. 10.09 
25. 


PART TIME 
Graduate Course (full course) ............60 ccc eee eees $162.50 
Graduate Course (half course) .................0.eceeeee 81.25 
Master's Thesis or Major Paper (per term) .............. 81.25 
Doctoral dissertation (post residency 

LY) BP COPED, site h ed vay OK) wo epretin ads ee a:ce bane, Sears 175.00 
Graduate Student Society Fee (per annum) .............. 6.00 


Post Residence Registration Fee: 

(All courses taken in addition to the residency requirements in 
Masters and Doctoral programs will be charged the appropriate 
fees.) 

A student who has been permitted, at acceptance, to proceed 
toward a degree on a part time basis will pay at least the minimum 
tuition fee payable for the program. Upon completion of the course 
va prescribed, any balance of the minimum tuition fee must be 
paid. 


MISCELLANEOUS FEES AND CHARGES 
Payable by all students as incurred. 


Audition fee for First Year Dramatic Art students ...... $10.00 
Late Registration: Full-time «003 1. ss can ceeigee ses dee $10.00 
Late Registration: Part time ...............cseenseeeee $ 5,00 
Graduate Record Examination ...............00-000008 $16.00 
Special and supplemental examination, per subject: 

RISUOT UNG AU DIMOO fal doe cele she Sutes oe xe coniers 1x: $10.00 

Outside regular time and/or place ................... $20.00 
NOTIONS A Te cee ances e Panne res ssen ones 03 tas $ 5.00 
"Pranserigt Of FECOrd (OMICIAl) . ns ooccuels ce eem ence tans $ 1.00 
Transcript of record (Unofficial) ..................-..4- $ .50 
Hivalirationt OF GOCUIONU <0. s0boescns ce Feeds aires het oe $10.00 
Returned cheque charge (per cheque) .................... 5.00 
Duplicate Income Tax Certificate .............66cceeeaee $2.00 


*ADDITIONAL FEE FOR NON-RESIDENTS OF CANADA 


(Applies to all foreign students. Needy students from overseas 

developing countries may request that this fee be waived; such re- 

ere should be made in writing to the Director of Finance by 
ptember 30.) 


UN Cae AENGONG: estes as Aas Ties Loe ae RO ERI $100 
PSP AIG BLUE a. «Suicide o'eis.o bis alae 6 $20 per subject 
HOUSING 


NOTE: Residence fees are under study at the time of 
publication of the calendar. 

Residences operated by the University of Windsor charge $640.00 
for double occupancy and $760.00 for single occupancy, which in- 
cludes $10.00 for Residence Council Fee. idence contracts will 
be effective from Wednesday, September 10, 1975 until May 3, 
1976. An additional residence fee will be assessed students staying 
in residence outside the dates mentioned above. An extra charge of 
$5.00 for room contracts is made if the fee is paid in two instal- 
ments. 

A deposit of $50.00 will be required to confirm residence reserva- 
tions in Electa, Cody, Macdonald, Huron and Laurier Halls. A 
deposit of $150.00 will be required to confirm residence reserva- 
tions in Tecumseh Hall. Residence fee deposits are refundable only 
to students who do not attend the University of Windsor and 
cancel their residence reservation before September 1. 

A student who withdraws from residence during the academic year 
may receive a refund only when such withdrawal is occasioned by 
circumstances beyond the control of the student and has the prior 
approval of the Director of Residences. 


The residence fee deposit will not be refunded to a student who 
withdraws during the academic year. 


MEALS 
Available on cash basis and tickets at discount. 


FEB. MAR. 
Sun On Tul #f0 teu fa Sal SUN MON TUt WHO Tru far Sar 
' 
a4) SS, Fit 
12:13 14 15 16 1) 12:13 14 15 
19 20 21 22 23 18 19 20 21 2 
26 27 7% 2 303 367 mW 


SUN MOM TUE wEO Tu thy Sar 
en SS eS ae wre 
8 9 10 1) 12:13 14 
15 16 17 18 19 20 21 
22:23 «24 «25 26 «27 28 
2” » 


SEPT. 
SUN MON Tut WHO THU fay Sat 
© ae, BTSs 1s 
6 7 68? OW Ww 13 
19:14:15 16 «17 ta 15S 16 17 18 19 20 
20 21 22 23 24 2) 22 23 24 25 26 27 
27 2 2 3 278 29 30 


DEC. 


SUN MON Tut WED TH fm) Sat 


. 
SUN MON Tut WHO THU fer 
3 


49 
S62 8.9 e 
2013 14:15 '*45 
. 21°22 
23°24 25 26627 28 
» 


SUN MON Tut afD feu 8 at UN mOW ful WED Poy 9m) Se a 
: Pita as ee 70690 a 3 

4. 3 Sh SS 8 ¢ 0 1 12 

92-3 4 1S 1$ 16 17 18 «19 la 1S 16 17 18 19 20 

22: 23 «24 «25 «(26 2) 22: 23 24 25 26 27 


18 19 20 21 22 78 29 3 31 


2S 26 27 28 2 


APRIL MAY 


SUN #ON Tul WEO THU fey Sum WON Tul wt Tru fm) Se Wnt 

by 
+ .3 -@ Ry 2 7. 2 OM WE 
7012:«293:s«ODe st 2 ta 18 16 17 18 19 
18 19 20 21 22 2 2) 22 23 24 25 26 
23 26 27 28 2 


JULY 


SUN MON TUE wid Try 


% 2 
os 6k 
1 12:«93 «ta 15 
18 19 20 2) 22 
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ocT. 
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CALENDAR OF THE ACADEMIC YEAR 
1975 
April 11—Last day of classes, day and evening except in 
Education and tan. P . “ 


a 12—Last day for submitting Master's theses and 
Ph.D. dissertations to Departments for Spring graduation. 
April 14-May 2—Spring final examinations for all 
Faculties except Education and Law. 
April 25—Last day of lectures in Faculty of Law. Second 
term field work ends in Social Work. 


pe 28—Second semester examinations begin in Faculty 
of Law. . 


May 2—Last day of classes in oe, of Education; last 
day for oral presentation of theses and dissertations in the 
Faculty of Graduate Studies for Spring graduation. 

ed 2—Last date for mail registration for Summer Session 
and 12-week session. 

May 5—Last day for submission of completed theses and 
dissertations to the Library. 
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May 5-9—Final examinations in Faculty of Education. 
May 10 & 17—Auditions for Bachelor of Music program. 
May 11—Last day for drama auditions. 

May 12—TIntersession and 12-week session begin; late 

registration penalty begins. 

May 14—Last date for late registration and change of 

course for Intersession and 12-week Session. 

May 19—Victoria Day (statutory holiday). No classes. 

May 21—Last date for dropping first half-courses in 

Intersession without grade assignment. 

May 24-25—Spring Convocation. 

May 30—Last date for dropping full courses in Intersession 

without grade assignment. 

May 31—Final examinations in Intersession half courses. 

June 11—Last date for dropping second half courses in 

Intersession without grade assignment. 

June 20—Intersession classes end; last date for mail 

registration for Summer Session; last date for dropping full 

courses in 12-week session. 

June 23-25—Final Intersession examinations. 

June 23-28—Recess for 12-week session classes. 

June 25—Last date for application for supplemental ex- 

aminations. 

July 1 (Tuesday)—Dominion Day (statutory holiday). No 

classes. ”* 

“For those students requiring O.S.A.P. funds to pay their 
tuition, only those who have submitted a completed 
O.S.A.P. application by July 1 will be eligible for permit 
to delay payment of fees if their O.S.A.P. funds have not 
arrived by September 30. Students applying after July 1 
will not eligible for permit to goa payment of fees 
(without penalty). 

July 2—Summer session begins; 12-week session classes 

reconvene; late registration penalty begins for Summer 

Session. 

July 4—Last day for Summer Session late registration and 

change of course. 

July 11—Last date for dropping Summer Session first half 

courses without grade assignment. 

July 16, 17, 18—Supplemental examinations for second 

semester and full year courses. 

July 22—Final examinations in Summer Session first half 

courses. 

July 23—Last date for dropping Summer Session full 

courses without grade assignment. 

August 4 (Monday)—Civic Holiday (statutory holiday). 

No classes. 

August 6—Last date for dropping Summer Session second 

half course without grade assignment. 

August 13—Last day of classes for Summer Session. 

August 14-16—Summer Session final examinations. 

August 15—Last day for submitting Ph.D. dissertations to 

departments for Fall Convocation. 

August 22—Last day for submitting Master's theses for 

Fall Corivocation. 

i cane gases in person for Fall term, Faculty of 

w. 


August 26—Classes begin in Faculty of Law. 


August 30—Classes begin in Faculty of Human Kinetics 
for students selecting 461c as an option. 


September 1 (Monday)—Labour Day (statutory holiday). 
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Undergraduate Information 


September 2-8—Observation, Faculty of Education; last 
opportunity for a student to spend a week in a school if this 
has not been done during May and June, 1975. 
September 9—Registration in person in Faculty of Educa- 
tion. 
September 10—Classes begin in Faculty of Education. 
September 11, 12, 13—Day Division registration in person, 
or confirmation in person for those who have pre- 
registered, (and registration in person for those extension 
students who have not registered by mail), as follows: 
Faculties of Arts, Business Administration, Science and 
Mathematics, Social Science: September 11, local new 
undergraduates; September 12, out-of-town new un- 
dergraduates; September 12 and 13, returning un- 
dergraduates. 
Faculty of Engineering: September 12, all un- 
dergraduates. 
Faculty of Human Kinetics: September 11 (morning), 
all Preliminary Year and new undergraduates; 
September 12 (morning), all returning undergraduates 
and all graduate students. 
Faculty of Graduate Studies: September 12 (morning), 
counselling for all graduate students; September 13, 
registration for all graduate students except those in 
Human Kinetics. 
September 12—Last day for oral presentation of theses and 
dissertations for Fall Convocation. 
September 13—Auditions for Bachelor of Music program. 
September 15—Classes begin, day and evening, in all 
Faculties except Law, and Education. 


September 15—Last day for submission to Library of com- 
pleted theses and dissertations, for Fall Convocation. 
September 22—Field work begins in School of Social Work. 
October 4—Fall Convocation. 

October 6—Last day for late registration and change of 
course for Fall session, day and evening. Last day for pay- 
ment of fees for Fall session, day and evening (without 
penalty). 

October 10-17—First session practice teaching, Faculty of 
Education. 

October 13 (Monday)—Thanksgiving Day (statutory holi- 
day). No classes. 


November 1—Last date for dropping first semester courses 
without grade assignment. 


November 7-21—Second session practice teaching, Faculty 
of Education. 


November 29—Graduate Language Examinations. 


December 12—Last day of first semester classes in all ex- 
cept Graduate Social Work, Faculty of Education, and 
Faculty of Law. 


December 13-22—First semester examinations. 


December 19—First term field work and graduate classes 
end, in Social Work; last day of first semester classes in 
Faculty of Education. 


ai 25 (Thursday)—Christmas Day (statutory holi- 
ay). 


1976 
sanuary 1 (Thursday)—New Year's Day (statutory holi- 
ay). 
January 5—Second semester classes begin. 
January 7—Second semester late registration penalty 
ns 


January 15—Last date for dropping full year courses 
without grade assignment. 
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January 26—Last day of registration and change of course 
for second semester courses, day and evening. 

January 30—Last day for payment of second semester fees 
(without penalty). 


January 30-February 13—Third session practice teaching, 
Faculty of Education. 

February 1—Recommended final date for application for 
admission to First Year Law. 

February 15—Last date for dropping second semester 
courses without grade assignment. 

February 16-20—Midyear recess for all Faculties except 
Education and Law, and Social Work students who are 
field work. 

February 23-27—Midyear recess for Faculty of Law. 
March 6—Graduate Language Examinations. 

March 15-19—Midyear recess for Faculty of Education. 
April 5-30—Fourth session practice teaching, Faculty of 
Education. 


April 9—Last day of classes, day and evening, except in 
Education and Law. 


April 12-May 3—Spring final examinations for all 
Faculties except Education and Law. 


April 16—Good Friday (statutory holiday). No classes. 


April 17—Last day for submitting Master's theses and 
Ph.D. dissertations to departments for Spring graduation. 


April 18—Easter Sunday. 


April 23—Last day of lectures in Faculty of Law. Second 
term field work ends in Social Work. 


pr 26—Second semester examinations begin in Faculty 
of Law. 


April 30—Last day of classes in Faculty of Education. Last 
day for oral presentation of theses and dissertations in 
Faculty of Graduate Studies for Spring graduation. 


May 3—Last day for submission of completed theses and 
dissertations to the Library. 


May 3-7—Final examinations in Faculty of Education. 
May 8 & 15—Auditions for Bachelor of Music programs. 
May 9—Last day for drama auditions. 

May 10—Intersession begins. 


May 12—Last date for late registration and change of 
course for Intersession. 


May 24 (Monday)—Victoria Day (statutory holiday). No 
classes. 


May 29-30—Spring Convocation. 

May 29—Final examinations in Intersession half courses. 
June 18—Intersession classes end. 

June 21-23—Final Intersession examinations. 


June 23—Last date for application for supplemental ex- 
aminations. 


July 1 (Thursday)—Dominion Day (statutory holiday). No 
classes. 


July 5—Summer Session begins. 


August 2 (Monday)—Civic Holiday (statutory holiday). 
No classes. 


August 13—Last day of classes for summer session. 
August 16-18—Summer Session final examinations. 


Awards 
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Awards 


UNDERGRADUATE AWARDS 
AND FINANCIAL AID 


1. DEFINITIONS 


The term ‘‘Award”’ is a general designation applied to any 
citation, medal, gift or grant of money presented to a stu- 
dent. 


Scholarships are awards made in recognition of academic 
excellence and general proficiency. They may take the 
form of a monetary allowance or a proficiency medal or in 
some cases both. 


Prizes are awards made in recognition of outstanding 
scholastic achievement or proficiency in a specific area. 


Bursaries and Grants are monetary awards made on the 
basis of satisfactory standing and financial need. Students 
who are experiencing financial need are advised to seek as- 
sistance through government aid plans. Applications are 
available in the Awards Office. 


Loans to assist with emergency financing are available to 
students with satisfactory scholastic standing who 
demonstrate financial need. Loans are repayable according 
to the terms of a definite agreement. 


2. CLASSIFICATION 


The awards and other forms of aid that are listed below are 
organized into Sections. 

Section A includes all awards administered by the Univer- 
sity. 

Section B describes The Ontario Student Assistance 
Program. 

Section C lists several awards which, although not under 
the control of the University, are available to its students. 
Section D lists loans and other forms of aid. 


For further information on available awards the following 
sources are recommended: 


Guidance Officers in Secondary Schools; 

Awards Office of the University; 

Statistics Canada publication ‘University Entrance 
Awards’, copies of which are available in the University 
Library. 

Director of Awards, Association of Universities and Col- 
leges of Canada, 151 Slater Street, Ottawa K1P 5N1. 


3. APPLICATION FOR AWARDS 


(a) Awards listed in Section A will be subject to the ap- 
proval of the Senate of the University. Unless otherwise 
stated, no application for these, other than the application 
for admission to the University, is required. Students are 
encouraged to apply for admission as early as possible so 
that they will be considered when Entrance Awards are be- 
ing assigned. 


(b) A limited number of in-course bursaries is available 
and must be applied for on a general Bursary Application 
form which may be obtained in the Awards Office. 
Completed forms must be submitted to the Awards Office 
by September 30. 


(c) Applications for the Ontario Student Assistance 
Program are available in the Awards Office. 


(d) For awards and other aid listed in Sections C and D, 
students should obtain application forms from the ad- 
ministering agency indicated. The respective deadlines for 
applying are those required by the donors. 
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4. DECISIONS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS OF 
AWARDS 


The eligibility of a student for a University Entrance 
Award will be reviewed as soon as the application for ad- 
mission is received. The decision of the Committee will be 
made in time to be included with the letter of acceptance to 
the student. Decisions on most other awards will be made 
prior to October 31 of the year in which the award is ap- 
plicable. 


5. PAYMENT OF FUNDS 


Awards under the jurisdiction of the University will or- 
dinarily be paid or applied to academic fees in two instal- 
ments, one in each semester provided that the recipients 
are continuing in their courses to the satisfaction of the 
University. If the work of the first term is unsatisfactory, 
payment for the second term may be withheld. 


6. MULTIPLE AWARDS 


(a) The monetary benefits of awards administered by the 
University will ‘he determined in relation to what is 
available to the student from government student aid 

lans and/or other awards which the student accepts. The 
Dniversity reserves the right to substitute all or part of its 
award by an equivalent award or awards. 


(b) A student may be declared the winner of as many 
scholarships as he may win as a qualified candidate of 
merit, but, in the case of awards involving a major finan- 
cial amount, such student will normally receive only the 
largest among these major amounts. 


7. GENERAL 


(a) In order to obtain the maximum assistance available, 
it is recommended that all students requiring financial aid 
apply through the appropriate government sources, es- 
pecially the Ontario Student Assistance Progam and the 
Canada Student Loans Plan. 


(b) Awards listed in Section A will be made by the Senate 
to qualified candidates of merit, and may be withheld if no 
candidate of merit presents himself. 

(c) The University does not guarantee any award other 
than those created from the funds of the University. Those 
awards which are the gifts of outside donors are awarded 
only after the funds have actually been received. 

(d) A student normally forfeits the monetary benefits of 
his award if he withdraws from the University before the 
end of the regular academic year. The Senate is given dis- 
cretionary powers in the application of this regulation. 
(e) Unless otherwise specifically stated, the term 
“satisfactory standing” shall be interpreted as meaning 
First Class Honours standing. 


For further information contact: 


Mrs. Marie Renaud, 
Awards Office, 

West Library Building 
University of Windsor 
Windsor, Ontario N9B 3P4 


A. AWARDS ADMINISTERED 
BY THE UNIVERSITY 


THE PRESIDENT’S ROLL OF SCHOLARS 


Certificates of Merit are presented to all students who, in 
the preceding academic year have achieved First Class 
Honours standing or the equivalent. 


ENTRANCE AWARDS 


The following regulations cover all University of Windsor 
Entrance Awards, except as otherwise indicated: 


(a) Each applicant must have First Class Honours 
standing or the equivalent as determined by the Univer- 
sity. 

(b) The student's secondary school record particularly in 
grades 11, 12 and 13, the Principal's confidential rating 
and, if they are available, the results of the SACU tests, 
will form the basis for determining awards. 

(c) Each recipient must enroll in the University for the 
academic year immediately following the conferring of the 
award and must carry a full academic load according to the 
Calendar, or forfeit the award. 

(d) Some scholarships may be renewed for a maximum of 
four continuous academic years providing that the student 
carries a full academic load and maintains First Class 
Honours Standing. 

(e) Since the University is now operating on a three 
semester system for some programs, an academic year will 
be defined as two consecutive semesters; continuous study 
will be defined as a minimum of two semesters out of three. 


(f) In the event that a recipient fails to meet these require- 
ments or withdraws from the University for a year or more, 
the recipient will lose the scholarship for the ensuing year, 
but may regain it in a subsequent year. 


The following is a list of Entrance Awards administered by 
the University. 


University of Windsor Entrance Awards 


Several awards in amounts up to $1,000 are available to 
students entering the University. Some of these awards 
may be designated as renewable and will be renewed on the 
basis of the above regulations. The actual amount of the 
awards is determined on the basis of scholastic standing. 
University of Windsor Alumni Scholarships 

Five or more scholarships having a maximum value of $500 
each, renewable in amounts up to $500 according to the 
conditions stated above, awarded at entrance to students 
preferably from areas where Alumni Chapters exist. 


Norah Cleary Entrance Awards 


Value: Tuition and all other fees except fees for room and 
board. 


One or more awards made annually to students who have 
been attending for at least two years Windsor and Essex 
County High Schools (with preference to students of Pat- 
terson and Kennedy Collegiates). Applicants must have 
completed the entrance requirements for the degree 
program of their choice with satisfactory standing and 
must show need of financial assistance. 

Renewable annually, provided satisfactory standing (nor- 
mally First Class Honours) is catneditieds 

Established in 1963 through the benefaction of the late 
Miss Norah Cleary to Assumption University. 


Awards 


John B. Kennedy Memorial Entrance Awards 

Value: $300. Two awards are made annually; one to a 

ce ouate of a Canadian, and one to a graduate of a United 
tates high school. 


Renewable annually, provided satisfactory standing (nor- 
mally First Class Honours) is maintained, to a total possi- 
ble value of $1,200. Tenable with other entrance awards. 
Established in 1963 through the benefaction of the late 
John B. Kennedy, to Assumption University. 


Steel Company of Canada Entrance Bursary 

Value $500 a year renewable for a maximum of four years, 
or until graduation, whichever is sooner. Recipient must be 
a permanent resident of Canada, must have completed the 
final year’s work for university entrance in one school year 
and must have attained a minimum average of 66 per cent. 
pe tenable with other scholarships totalling in excess of 

200. 


Association of Professional Engineers Entrance 
Scholarship 

$500, awarded by the Ontario Professional Engineers Foun- 
dation for Education on the recommendation of the 
Faculty Council, to the Grade 13 pupil entering the Faculty 
of Engineering in an accredited engineering program, with 
the highest Grade 13 standing of all pupils entering ac- 
credited engineering programs in the Faculty. 


Reach for the Top Scholarship 

A scholarship of $800 will be made available to the secon- 
dary school of the winning team in the CKLW-TV “Reach 
for the Top” competition. The scholarship will be allocated 
to one or more students, at the discretion of the secondary 
school, to attend the University of Windsor. 


CAP High Schoo! Physics Prize Examination Entrance 
Scholarship 

Value $700. Awarded annually to the student from a secon- 
dary school in Windsor, or in Essex, Kent or Lambton 
counties, who obtains the highest score in that year’s High 
School Physics Prize Examination offered by the Canadian 
Association of Physicists, provided that the candidate also 
ane an overall admission average of 85 per cent in 

rade 13. 


IN-COURSE AND GENERAL AWARDS 


SCHOLARSHIP MEDALS 


The Governor-General’s Medal 

Awarded annually to a graduating student chosen by the 
Senate on the basis of academic performance and contribu- 
tion to university activities. 


The Board of Governors Medals 

Awarded annually to students graduating with the highest 
standing in each of several programs, and to un- 
dergraduates with the highest standing in course in each 
undergraduate Faculty. 


ASSUMPTION UNIVERSITY AWARDS 


The following awards held in trust by Assumption Univer- 
sity are available to all students of the University of Wind- 
sor who meet the requirements. The recipients are selected 
by the Senate of the University of Windsor. 


The Major H. P. Swan Prize in Philosophy 

A prize of $50 awarded comigee to the student in III or IV 
level of an Honours program in Philosophy with the highest 
Honours average, or in II or III level of the General Program 
majoring in Philosophy with the highest average in the sub- 
jects of the major. 


Endowed by the late Major H. P. Swan (1966). 
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Dr. Roy J. Coyle Memorial Prizes 

Prizes of $50 each are awarded annually to the students 
with the highest standing in Biology 110 and Physics 113. 
Endowed by the late Dr. Roy J. Coyle, Windsor, Ontario. 


Helena M. Coyle, B.A., Prize 
$50 annually to the student with the highest standing in 
First Level English courses. 


J. C. McGuire Bursary: Value $450. 
Dr. Roy Coyle Memorial Bursary: Value $300. 
Fred H. Anderson Memorial Bursary: Value $250. 


Edmund Girardot Memorial Bursary: Value $200 to a 
pedtate of a Roman Catholic High School in Essex 
ounty 


D. S. McIntyre Bursary: Value $200 to a graduate of a 
Roman Catholic High School. 


Frank McIntyre Memorial Bursary: Value $200 to a 
graduate of a Roman Catholic High School. 


Msgr. F. X. Laurendeau Memorial Bursary: Value $150 
to a graduate of a Roman Catholic High School in Windsor. 


Norah Cleary Entrance Awards 
(For details see Entrance Awards). 


John B. Kennedy Memorial Entrance Awards 
(For details see Entrance Awards). 


AWARDS APPLICABLE TO SEVERAL OR ALL 
UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAMS 


General Motors Scholarship 

Two awards valued at $1,000 to students entering the 
penultimate year of Mechanical Engineering, Business Ad- 
ministration or Honours Economics. Awarded on the basis 
of papbest scholastic and leadership abilities. Renewable 
for the final year providing the student maintains the 
qualifying standards. 


The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario 
Value $500. Awarded to a second year student proceeding 
to an honours degree in any of the following areas: 
engineering, mathematics, physics, and commerce. 


Windsor Club Canadian Federation of University 
Women Scholarship 

Value $300. Awarded annually for scholastic excellence to a 
female student in an honours program who has completed 
at least one year and is not enjoying a continuing 
scholarship. 


Dr. Alfred E. Thomas, Sr., Memorial Award 

Value: $300. Awarded annually on the basis of scholastic 
standing and financial need to a deserving student in any 
year of any degree program. Established in 1962 by the late 
Dr. Alfred E. Thomas, Jr., in memory of his father. 


Ann Anderson Piggott Memorial Award 
Value $200. Awarded annually to a Canadian student, on 
the basis of academic standing and financial need. 


I.0.D.E. Windsor & Essex County Municipal Chapter 
Centennial Award 

Value: $150. Available to students of Windsor and Essex 
County enrolled in any year beyond the First at the Univer- 
sity of Windsor. 

Other in re being equal, preference will be given 
to students whose interests lie in the field of Com- 
monwealth Relations, or Canadian History. 
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Nathan Tepperman Bursary 

Value: $150. Awarded enue hi on the basis of scholastic 
ability or character or financial need or any combination of 
the foregoing according to the best judgment of the Com- 
mittee on Student Awards to a deserving student in any 
year of any program. Established in 1956 by employees of 
Mr. Nathan Tepperman of Windsor, Ontario. 


American Women’s Club of Windsor Award 

Value: up to $100. Awarded annually to a student who is a 
citizen of the United States, on the basis of scholastic 
achievement and financial need. 


Mitzvah Chapter B’nai B’rith Women Bursary 

Value $100. Awarded annually on the basis of scholastic 
ability and financial need to a student from Windsor or Es- 
sex County, in any course and any year. 


University of Windsor Women’s Auxiliary Bursary 
Value: $100. Awarded annually on the basis of financial 
need and scholastic ability, to a woman student. 


Arthur Weingarden Bursary 
$100. Awarded annually to a deserving married student. 


James Howley Memorial Bursary 

Value: $50. To a deserving student resident at Macdonald 
Hall, based on academic standing and active participation 
in residence and university life. 


Institute of World Affairs Award 

The student who represents the University at the Institute 
of World Affairs Seminar may apply for a waiver of tuition 
fees for the academic year immediately following the 
Seminar. 


A.T.A. Trucking Industry Educational Foundation 
Bursaries 
In-course bursaries for students who because of ex- 
tenuating circumstances are deserving of financial as- 
sistance. 


Atkinson Charitable Foundation Bursaries 

These awards are made to deserving students who are 

enrolled in a program leading to a degree, and show 

evidence of academic sincerity, future promise and finan- 

ae need. Applicants must be residents of the Province of 
ntario, 


Beaver Foods Limited Bursaries 

A number of bursaries totalling $1500 to be awarded to 
deserving students on the basis of academic standing and 
financial need. 


J. P. Bickell Foundation Bursaries 
* number of bursaries allocated annually to deserving stu- 
ents. 


The Birks Family Foundation Bursaries 

The Birks Family Foundation has established a plan of an- 
nual contributions to the Student Aid Fund of recognized 
Canadian Universities and Colleges for the creation of the 
Birks Family Foundation Bursaries. 


The Bursaries are awarded by the Foundation on the 
recommendation of the University Scholarship Commitee 
and are not restricted to faculty or year and may be 
renewed. The number and amount of such awards may 
vary annually, depending upon the funds available for the 
purpose from the foundation. 


I.B.M. Canada Thomas J. Watson Memorial Bursaries 
IBM Canada Ltd. makes an annual grant of $1,000 for bur- 
saries to students registered in a full-time course at the 
University who have satisfactory standing and who 
demonstrate financial need. Application may be made 
through the Awards Office. 


North American Benefits Association Windsor Club 610 
Bursaries 

Four awards annually to undergraduates at the University 
of Windsor who are graduates of Windsor and Essex 
County secondary schools. Further information is available 
in the Awards Office. 


Procter and Gamble Bursary Fund 

A number of bursaries totalling $1,500 will be granted to 
needy students in any Faculty or year who have good 
academic standing. Recipients must expect to maintain 
permanent residence in Canada. 


Rotary Club of Windsor Bursaries 

Three bursaries of $150 each, awarded on the basis of at 
least second class honours and evidence of need, to can- 
didates enrolled in any Faculty in the University of Wind- 
sor, provided that the bursaries are not awarded in the 
same Faculty. 


Awards Restricted to Students in 
HUMANITIES AND SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Rhea Bray Memorial Bursary 

Value: $150. Awarded annually, on the basis of academic 
merit and need, to a woman student (preferably a 
freshman) approved by the Committee on Student 
Awards. In rare cases may be assigned to the same 
recipient two years in succession. 


Established in 1955 by the Zonta Club of Windsor. 


Alex Pavlini Memorial Award 

Value $200. Awarded to a student in an arts program who 
has maintained a good scholastic record and who has par- 
ticipated actively in the radio and/or dramatic activities of 
the University. 


Raechel Slobasky Kaplan Social Work Bursary 
Value: $150. Awarded annually to a student enrolled in the 
School of Social Work. 


Phyllis Shapiro Hurwitz Memorial Prize in Philosophy 
The interest from an endowment to be awarded to an out- 
standing female undergraduate in an Honours Philosophy 
program or majoring in Philosophy. Established in 1972 by 
friends of Phyllis Hurwitz. 


McManus Memorial Classics Prize 

An annual award of $40 to the best student in Latin 112. 
Donated in memory of the late Patrick McManus of St. 
Thomas, Ontario, by his descendants, of whom eleven are 
alumni of Assumption University. 


B.M.I. (Broadcast Music Incorporated) Limited Award 
in Music 

Value: $50. Awarded to a student studying music composi- 
tion. 


General Motors Scholarship 

(See p. B-5). 

1.0.D.E. Windsor and Essex County Municipal Chapter 
Centennial Award 

(See p. B-5). 

The Major H. P. Swan [rize in Philosophy 

(See p. B-4). 

Helena M. Coyle, B.A. Prize 

(See p. B-5). 


Awards 


Awards Restricted to Students in 
MATHEMATICS, SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING 


Allied Chemical Canada Limited Scholarship 

Value $750. To be awarded annually to one student not 
otherwise holding a scholarship, entering the final year of 
undergraduate studies in Chemical Engineering or in 
Honours Chemistry on the basis of academic and extracur- 
ricular achievement. Application forms are required and 
are available in the Awards Office by March 15. Deadline 
for submission of applications is May 15. 


J. P. Bickell Foundation Scholarship 

Total value: $1500. Awarded to the student having the 
highest academic (but at least A) average entering the se- 
cond year of a course in Chemical Engineering, Geological 
Engineering, or Honours Geology. The sum of $500 is paid 
to the successful student at the beginning of the second 
year and further sums of $500 at the beginning of each of 
the ae and fourth years provided an A average is main- 
tained. 


Tonnie Kovinsky Memorial Scholarship 

Value: $250. To an outstanding student in course, 

registered in Engineering. 

The Reverend E. C. LeBel Award 

Value: $100. An annual award to a student who has com- 
leted the third year of any program in the Faculty of 
ngineering with a good academic record and who has 

shown outstanding ability in non-technical courses. 

Established in 1963 by the Essex County Chapter of the 

snaps see of Professional Engineers of the Province of 
ntario, 


Association of Professional Engineers Undergraduate 
Scholarships 

$250 awarded by the Ontario Professional Engineers Foun- 
dation for Education on the recommendation of the 
Faculty Council to students in two of the first, second or 
third years of an accredited engineering program, who ob- 
tain the highest standing in the work of their respective 
year. 


Professional Engineers Medal for Academic Achieve- 
ment 

The Association of Professional Engineers of the Province 
of Ontario has established in the Faculty of Engineering an 
Award in the form of a gold medal together with a gift of 
technical books valued at $50 awarded to the student of an 
accredited engineering program who, taking honours, ob- 
tains the highest standing in the graduating class. 


The Odette Bursary in Engineering 

Value: $200. Awarded annually at the discretion of the 

Committee on Student Awards to a deserving student in 

Engineering. Established in 1955 in memory of L, L. Odet- 

te, oa of Tilbury, Ontario by his sons L. L. Odette and E. 
5 ette. 


Student Engineering Society Award 

Value: $100. Awarded annually on the basis of participa- 
tion in Engineering Society activities, personal qualities, 
character, and social and athletic activities, to a student 
entering fourth year Engineering. 

Engineering Institute of Canada Student Prize 
Awarded annually to a student member of the Institute on 
the basis of marks made at the completion of the 
penultimate year of undergraduate study and on activities 
in the E.I.C. Student Section or in the local branch of a 
recognized engineering society. 
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Dr. J. Gordon Parr Award in Industrial Engineering 
Value: $50. Awarded annually to a fourth year student in 
Industrial Engineering for the best Industrial Liaison pro- 
ject. Funds made available by numerous firms involved 
with the Industrial Liaison Department, and the Essex- 
Kent Chapter of the American Institute of Industrial 
Engineers. 


Canadian Society for Chemical Engineering Prize 
Silver medal plus $25. Awarded to the student completing 
the penultimate year of Chemical Engineering with the 
highest standing. 


The Society of Chemical Industry Merit Award 

A gold key and one year subscription to ‘‘Chemistry and In- 
dustry” awarded annually to the student standing highest 
in the final year of each of Honours Chemistry, and 
Chemical Engineering, provided an A average is attained 
and the program is completed in the normal number of 
years. 


poe ee Institute of Canada (Essex-Kent Section) 
war 

Value: $100. Awarded annually on the basis of high 
standing in Chemistry and of good standing in the other 
sciences and in mathematics, to a student entering the se- 
cond year of any of the honours programs in Chemistry, or 
Chemical Engineering. 


Chemical Institute of Canada Prize 

Silver medal plus $25. Awarded to the student with the 
highest standing in the penultimate year of Honours 
Chemistry, Chemistry and Physics, or Chemistry and 
Biology. 

Windsor Sportsmen’s Club Award 

Value: $300. Awarded annually to an outstanding student 
in Biology with an active interest in flora and fauna. 


Alex Fraser Goldberg Memorial Award in Nursing 
Value: $200. To an outstanding student registered in a 
Cer program in Nursing. Established by friends of Mr. 
Goldberg. 


General Motors Scholarship 
(See p. B-5). 


The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario 
Award 

(See p. B-5). 

Dr. Roy J. Coyle Memorial Prizes 

(See p. B-5). 


Awards Restricted to Students in 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


H. A. Scarff Memorial Prize 
A prize of $50. Awarded annually to the student with the 
highest standing in Business Administration 152c. 
Established in 1957 by friends‘of the late Mr. H. A. Scarff, 
former member of the Senate. 


Thorne, Riddell & Co. Award 

Value: $500 to be applied against university fees in the 
fourth year. Awarded to a student who has completed the 
third year of the Honours Bachelor of Commerce program 
with high standing who is proceeding to the fourth year, 
and who intends bi 9 graduation to continue studying 
with a practising firm of Chartered Accountants. The 
award is made on the recommendation of the Dean of the 
Faculty of Business Administration. 
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Milton M. Kovinsky Memorial Scholarship 
Value: $250. To an outstanding student in course, 
registered in Business Administration. 


Price Waterhouse and Co. Scholarship 

Value: $250. Awarded annually to a student who has com- 
pleted the third year of the Business Administration 
program who has an outstanding academic record and 
ability, and whose interest is in public accounting as a 
career. 


S. Joseph Wallach Memorial Scholarship 

$250 awarded annually to an outstanding student in course 
in Business Administration. Established by Mr. Irving 
Goldin, Perfection Automotive Products Ltd. 


Clarkson, Gordon and Co. Scholarship 

Value: $200, Awarded annually to a student interested in a 
public accounting career who has completed the third year 
of the horiours program in Business Administration, with a 
good overall average. 


The William G. Danby Memorial Bursary 

Award of $100 to an outstanding Canadian student who is a 
permanent resident of Essex County, who is enrolled in the 
third year of the Honours Business Administration 
program, who shows a high aptitude for personnel ad- 
ministration and labour relations work. Presented by the 
Personnel Association of Windsor and District, Incor- 
porated. 


Ben Matthews Prize in Business Administration 
Value: $200. Awarded annually to the outstanding student 
in the graduating class in Honours Business Administra- 
tion. 


Cambridge Leaseholds Scholarship in Marketing 
Value: $250. Awarded annually to a student who has com- 
pleted the third year of the Business Administration 
program, has an outstanding academic record and is in- 
terested in marketing as a career. 


Fruehauf Trailer Company of Canada Bursaries 

To deserving students in the Faculty of Business Ad- 
ministration. Made available by an annual $300 grant from 
the Fruehauf Trailer Company of Canada. 

General Motors Scholarship 

(See p. B-5). 

ae err aacsee Power Commission of Ontario 


wa 
(See p. B-5). 


Awards restricted to students in 
EDUCATION 


Grolier of Canada Award 

Value: Approximately $400. Grolier Curriculum Resource 
Library to the student with the highest standing in practice 
teaching and academic work combined. 


Beta Chapter, Delta Kappa Gamma Society Award 
$75 to a female student in the Faculty of Education. 


Bookland Prizes 

Book prizes awarded annually to the students with the 
highest record in the certificate courses in Vocal Music and 
Oral French. ; 

Rotary Club of Windsor Award 

Value: $50. Donated by the Rotary Club of Windsor to the 
student with the second highest standing in practice 
teaching and academic work combined. 


Ontario Teachers Federation Award 

Value: $50. Presented by the Windsor Ontario Teachers 
Federation Teacher Education Committee to the student 
with the highest standing in practice teaching. 


Faculty of Education Award 
Value: $50. To the student with the highest standing in 
academic work. 


Federation Affiliate Awards 

Awards given to outstanding students in the Faculty who 
are associate members of the Federation. Donated by On- 
tario Secondary School Teachers Federation, Ontario 
English Catholic Teachers Association — Windsor and Es- 
sex County, Federation of Women Teachers Association of 
Ontario (Windsor). 


Windsor Teachers College Student Council Award 

An award of $50 plus nomination, to the student who has 
made the most outstanding contribution to the Faculty 
during the graduating year. Decision to be made by the 
students through the elected executive. Established in 1968 
by the graduates of Windsor Teachers College. 


Awards Restricted to Students in 
LAW 


Harold G. Fox Bursaries 

Eight bursaries contributed by the Harold G. Fox Educa- 
tion Fund, and ranging in value from $50 to $150, are 
awarded annually to the top four students in each of the 
first two years. 


The Essex Law Association Award 
This award of $150 established by the Essex Law Associa- 
tion, is to the student standing first in the first year. 


McTague Awards 

Two awards of $150 and $100 have been established by Mc- 
Tee, Clark, Holland, Whiteside, Coughlin, Ouellette 
and Mailloux, Barristers and Solicitors, for the first and se- 
cond student respectively in the Second Year. 


The Robert H. Wilson Awards 

These awards of $150 and $100 are provided by Wilson, 
Barnes, Walker, Montello, Grant and Beach, Barristers 
and Solicitors, for the students standing first and second 
respectively in the Third Year. 


The Thompson, Rogers Award in Procedure 

An amount of $150 has been provided by Thompson, 
Rogers, Barristers and Solicitors, to the student achievin 
the highest aggregate standing in Evidence and Civi 
Procedure in the Second Year. 


Thompson, Rogers Award in Commercial Law 

An award of $150 has been established by Thompson, 
Rogers, Barristers and Solicitors, to the student obtaining 
the highest aggregate standing in Commercial Law, Taxa- 
tion and Company Law in either or both of Second and 
Third Years. 


The Gignac, Sutts, Nosanchuk Award in Conflicts 

An amount of $75 has been provided by Gignac, Sutts, and 
Nonsanchuk to the two students achieving the highest 
grades in each section in Conflicts. 


The Paroian, Courey, Cohen and Houston Award in In- 
surance Law j 

An award of $150 has been provided by Paroian, Courey, 
Cohen and Houston to the student achieving the highest 
grade in Insurance Law. 


Awards 


Canada Law Book Limited Awards 

Book awards of $50 have been established by the Canada 
Law Book Company Limited for high standing in each of 
the three years of law school. 


Carswell Company Limited Awards 

Book awards valued at $50 have been established by the 
Carswell Law Book Company Limited for high standing in 
each of the first two years of law school, and a book award 
valued at $100 for high standing in third year, 


C.C.H. Prize for Legal Writing 

A prize of one year's subscription to the Dominion Reports 
Service is made available by C.C.H. to the student achiev- 
ing the highest grade in the first year Legal Writing course. 


Thomas F. Zuber Mooting Trophy and Prizes 

The trophy and prizes are presented annually to the four 
students achieving the best performances in the Senior 
Mooting Competition. Two prizes of $100 are provided for 
the top two contestants in the finals and two of $50 for each 
of the runners up. 


The Alex Fraser Goldberg Memorial Award 

An award of $200 has been established by the Windsor 
Lodge, 1011, Bnai Brith for a deserving married student 
in the Faculty of Law. 


Special Faculty Award 

The Faculty members have established a special award out 
of the deposit money on application for re-reads which will 
be awarded from time to time to a student for special con- 
tributions to the Law School. 


Faculty of Law Bursaries and Loans 

Out of funds contributed by the Law Society of Upper 
Canada, as well as funds resulting from forfeiture of 
entrance deposits, a special fund has been established to 
provide long term and emergency loans as well as the oc- 
casional bursary to students who have financial dif- 
ficulties. 


Awards Restricted to Students in 
HUMAN KINETICS 


Mary O’Brien Memorial Scholarship 

Value: $250. Available annual to a student who is 
recognized by the Faculty Council as being an outstanding 
scholar and athlete. The student must have successfully 
completed two years of the undergraduate program and be 
srineiine in the kinesiology stream within the Faculty of 
Human Kinetics. 


Awards Restricted to Students in 
DIVISION OF EXTENSION 


Industrial Management Clubs of Canada Awards 

Value: the earnings of an investment of $2000 will be made 
available for one or more awards each year. The awards will 
be given to deserving students enrolled in credit courses in 
the Division of Extension. Applicants must be Canadian 
residents, full time employees in business, industry, 
government or one of the professions, and must not be a 
recipient of “tuition refund” aid. Application forms 
available in the Extension Office, Room 110, Windsor Hall. 
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B. ONTARIO STUDENT ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM 


For Full-Time Students: 

All students who are residents of Ontario and who satisfy 
the admission requirements of a Canadian university or an 
eligible post-secondary institution in Ontario may apply 
for an award under this Program. To receive an sein a 
student must establish a need for assistance and enrol in 
the year of award as a full-time student in an eligible in- 
stitution in a program other than Divinity. 

An award under this program will be made to the extent of 
established need in a combination of a Canada Student 
Loan and a non-repayable grant. 

Information brochures are available in all secondary 
schools and in the Awards Office. 

Application forms may be obtained in the Awards Office. 


Canada Student Loans Plan 

Full details of this Plan are available in a brochure issued 
by the Government of Canada which may be obtained at 
all eligible post-secondary institutions and secondary 
schools in Ontario. Students not eligible under the Ontario 
Student Assistance Program may apply for a Canada Stu- 
dent Loan provided they are enrolled as full-time students 
at an institution in Canada or abroad which has been 
designated as eligible for Canada Student Loans only. The 
application form for the Ontario Student Assistance 
Program is also used for the Canada Student Loans Plan. 


For Part-Time Students: 


Bursaries 

Needy part-time students may qualify for bursaries if they 
are receiving social assistance, are unemployed, or have a 
low family income. Information and Applications are 
available in the Awards Office. 


Loans 

The Government of Ontario guarantees loans to assist part- 
time students. These loans are interest-bearing and are 
repayable. Further information may be obtained in the 
Awards Office. 


C. OTHER AWARDS 

The following awards are not administered by the Univer- 
sity of Windsor, but students of the University may apply 
for those for which they are eligible. 


Canterbury College Prizes 
ike following awards are administered by Canterbury Col- 
ege. 


(1) The Fred and Catherine Musson Memorial Bursary 
$100. To a graduate or undergraduate on the basis of 
ability and need. Normally determined by the Principal. 
Application should be made by May Ist. 


(2) Brotherhood of Anglican Churchmen Prize 

$100. To the top academic student, man or woman, in 
Canterbury Col ege at the second year level or above. 
Undergraduate only. 


(3) Guild Prize No. 1 

$75. Endowed by the Essex Deanery Embroidery Guild. 

For the student in Canterbury College with the highest 

Nia majoring in either Religious Studies, Philosophy or 
istory. 


(4) Guild Prize No. 2 

$75. Endowed by the Essex Deanery Embroidery Guild. To 
the male student who has made the most outstanding 
overall contribution to the College. Normally not Head of 
College. The decision to be made by the Principal, Bursar 
and Head of College. 


(5) The Ellen Mary Prize 

$100. To the female student who has made the most out- 
standing contribution to the College. The decision to be 
made by the Principal, Bursar and Head of College. 


(6) The C.P. Prize 

$100. To a clergyman or to the son or daughter of a 
clergyman enrolled in any course in Canterbury College or 
the University of Windsor. Application to be made to the 
Principal by May lst and awards to be made on the basis of 
merit and need. 


Physics Faculty Entrance Scholarship 

One or two scholarships to be awarded each year, valued at 
not less than $300 to a first year student in the Faculty of 
Science and Mathematics who is admitted to the Univer- 
sity with a first-class average (80° or higher) and who in- 
tends to proceed to an Honours B.Sc. degree in Physics or 
Applied hysics. Preference is to be given to candidates 
who during the preceding year(s) participated in a High 
School Physics Poiorators Project at the University of 
Windsor. The Scholarship may be held concurrently with 
other awards provided that the total of all the awards 
received by the student does not exceed $1,000. 


Ellen Sullivan Memorial Bursary 

For graduates of Notre Dame High School, Chattanooga, 
Tennessee. The value of the bursary is the annual interest 
on the Sullivan Bursary Fund (approx. $1,000) held in trust 
by Assumption University. Apply to The Principal, Notre 
Dame High School, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 


Cal Callahan Memorial Bursary 

The Pipe Line Contractors Association of Canada offers a 
bursary, or bursaries, to the total of $1,000 per annum, to 
sons, daughters or legal wards of persons who derive their 
principal income from the Pipeline Industry and whose 
employers are members of the Association and who are 
beginning under-graduate studies. 

Applications may be obtained from the Association's Ex- 
ecutive Office, Suite 400, 698 Seymour Street, Vancouver, 
British Columbia V6B 3K7 and must be returned by not 
later than eat 30th, accompanied by a receipt or 
other proof of enrollment. 


The Champion Spark Plug Co. of Canada Ltd., Awards 
Applicants for the following awards must be enrolling in 
acceptable full-time programs at accredited colleges or un- 
iversities and must be sons or daughters of active or pen- 
sioned employees of Champion Spark Plug Co. of Canada 
Ltd. Application forms may be acquired from the office of 
Champion Spark Plug of Canada Ltd., Windsor, Ontario. 


(1) Entrance Scholarships 

Two $500 scholarships, annually, renewable for three ad- 
ditional years or until graduation, whichever is sooner, on 
condition that the student achieves satisfactory standing, 
normally First Class Honours, as well as maintaining the 
initial standards of qualification. 


(2) In-course Awards: 
Value: up to $300. Available to students involved in un- 
dergraduate studies. 


Chrysler Canada Scholarships 

Value: Amount based on academic achievement and deter- 
mined annually by a board of Awards. For children of ac- 
tive, retired, or deceased employees of the Company, and 
Chrysler dealerships. Apply to Salaried Personnel Depart- 
ment, Chrysler Canada Ltd., Windsor, Ontario. 


Hiram Walker & Sons Scholarship 

Value: $850 a year for sons or daughters of employees. App- 
ly to Public Relations Department, Hiram Walker & Sons 
Ltd., Walkerville. 


Commerce Class of ’61 Prize Fund 

Anaual awards of $50 for outstanding undergraduates in 
the Faculty of Business Administration, awarded on the 
basis of combined academic excellence and extra- 
curricular achievement. Further information and applica- 
tions available from the Faculty. Deadline for submision of 
applications is September 30. 


Imperial! Oil Higher Education Awards 

Compulsory fees for children or wards of employees or an- 
nuitants of Imperial Oil Limited or its subsidiaries. Apply 
to Secretary, Committee on Higher Education, Imperial 
Oil Limited, 111 St. Clair Ave., W., Toronto 7, Ontario. 


International Nickel Company Participating 
Scholarships 

The International Nickel Company of Canada, Limited 
provides a number of awards annually at Canadian univer- 
sities to students who will enter the next to final year of a 
baccalaureate program in science or engineering. 
Interested students should request application forms from 
the Awards Office at the University or write to the 
Educational Aid Section, The International Nickel Com- 
pany of Canada, Limited, P.O. Box 44, Toronto-Dominion 
Centre, Toronto, Ontario, M5K 1E3. 


G. Caboto Club Scholarships 

Aggregate value: $600. Two or more scholarships to Grade 
13 students of Italian descent, residents of the County of 
Essex community, who are proceeding to a University. 
Application forms may be obtained in the Windsor Secon- 
dary Schools. 


Beta Sigma Phi Sorority Award 

One or more awards valued at $150 to deserving female stu- 
dents who are residents of Windsor or Essex County and 
who have satisfactory. academic standing. 


V.O.N. Bursaries 

Value: $1,800. For nursing students only. Application to be 
_made to the Victorian Order of Nurses for Canada, 5 
Blackburn Avenue, Ottawa, Ontario, KIN 8A2. 


Awards 


Masonic Foundation of Ontario Bursaries 

A bursary fund provides money for a limited number of 
awards to students experiencing financial problems of an 
emergency nature. These are assigned to residents of On- 
tario who are Canadian citizens or landed immigrants. For 
further information communicate with the Awards Office 
at the University. 


Essex County Pharmacists’ Association Bursary 
Value: $200. Apply to the Secretary of the Association. 


Navy League of Canada Bursaries 
Value: $300. Apply to the Commanding Officers of Sea 
Cadet Corps. 


The Nicholas Copernicus Scholarships in Physics 
Established in 1973 by the Polish Community of Windsor. 
Two $300 scholarships will normally be awarded each year 
to students in II, it or IV Level Honours Physics or 
Honours Applied Physics, on the basis of high scholastic 
standing and demonstrated commitment to the study of 
physics. The scholarships may be held concurrently with 
other scholarships and bursaries provided that the com- 
bined value of all the awards during the academic year 
does not exceed $1,000. Further information is available 
from the Department of Physics, University of Windsor. 


Essex County Medical Society Bursary 
Value: $750. To a resident of Essex County who has com- 
pleted the pre-medical program at a Canadian university 
and who has been accepted in Medicine at a Canadian 
University. Applicants must have a B average in the final 
re-medical year and must have some financial need. App- 
y to: The Scholarship Award Committee, Essex County 
Medical Society, 1011 Ouellette Ave., Windsor, Ont. 


St. John Ambulance Association of Canada Bursaries 
Bursaries from the St. John Ambulance (Margaret 
Maclaren Memorial Fund) will be awarded to student 
nurse applicants entering or advancing their nursing 
education in the Diploma and Baccalaureate programs. 
One bursary from this fund may also be awarded to an ex- 
perienced Registered Nurse for study at the Masters level. 


Applications must reach National Headquarters not later 
than May Ist addressed to: The Chairman, Bursary Com- 
mittee, St. John Ambulance National Headquarters, 321 
Chapel St., Ottawa, Ontario, KIN 7Z2. 


Ontario Ministry of Health Bursaries for Public Health 
Nursing 

Bursary assistance is available through Community Health 
Division of the Ontario Ministry of Health, for study at 
diploma, certificate or degree level for preparation in 
public health nursing. 

This assistance consists of monthly stipends during the 
course of studies as well as coverage of university fees. Ac- 
ceptance carries a service commitment to public health 
nursing in a local official health agency in Ontario. 

For further information contact: Senior Consultant, Public 
Health Nursing, Community Health Division, Ontario 
Ministry of Health, 5th Floor, 15 Overlea Boulevard, 
Toronto, Ontario, M4H 1A9. 


Ontario Ministry of Health Bursaries 

Value: $1,400 plus tuition fees paid directly to the univer- 
sity. Available to Registered Nurses who are enrolled in the 
final two years of a Three-Year B.Sc.N. program, and who 
intend to work in a psychiatric facility in Ontario. 
Apply to: P.E.T, Gower, Reg.N., M.S.N., The Consultant 
in Pipchiatiie Nursing, Ministry of Health, Medical and 
Nursing Branch, 15 Overlea Blvd., 6th floor, Toronto, On- 
tario M4H 1A9. 
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Windsor Utilities Commission Bursaries 

Two bursaries valued at $300 each. One bursary awarded to 
any student whose home is serviced by Windsor Utilities; 
the other awarded to a son or daughter of a Windsor 
Utilities employee. Written applications are to be 
forwarded to the Secretary-Treasurer of the Windsor 
Utilities Commission, 787 Ouellette Avenue, Windsor, On- 
tario by June 30th. 


Domrose (Windsor) Community Credit Union Ltd. Bur- 
saries 

Three awards may be made annually up to $150 each; one 
of these awards will be available to a student in the Faculty 
of Education. Allocated to children of Credit Union 
Members, or members in their own right, who are entering 
second year and beyond and have a minimum of 65‘¢ in 
their qualifying year. Application forms are available from 
the Credit Union Office. 


Windsor District 5-Pin Bowlers Association Bursaries 
Bursaries of $100 each available to members of the Associa- 
tion or their children, awarded on the basis of academic 
standing and financial need. Application forms are 
available from the Executive of the Association. 


1.0.D.E. Windsor & Essex County Municipal Chapter 
Bursaries 

Two awards of $400 and $300 are given to students in post 
secondary education who are graduates of Windsor and Es- 
sex County Secondary Schools. 

Apply to the Educational Secretary of the Windsor and Es- 
sex County Municipal Chapter I.0.D.E. 


1.0.D.E. Chapter Bursaries 
A number of Primary I.0.D.E. Chapters offer bursaries to 
students who are graduates of local secondary schools. 


For further information apply to the Educational Secretary 
of Windsor & Essex County Municipal Chapter 1.0.D.E. 


Lucy Morrison Memorial Fund - Provincial I.0.D.E. 
This fund provides money for awards to Canadian students 
who are experiencing financial problems of an emergency 
nature. Applications for assistance should be directed to: 
Provincial Education Secretary, 168 Jackson St. West, 
Hamilton, Ontario. 


The Royal Canadian Legion and Ladies’ Auxiliary Bur- 
saries 

Available to persons eligible for membership in The Royal 
Canadian Legion or to children of deceased Veterans or to 
children of parents either of whom is eligible for 
membership in The Royal Canadian Legion. 

The donors are: (a) Dominion Command, (b) Ontario 
Provincial Command & Ladies Auxiliary, (c) Legion 
Branches. 

Enquiries ae these bursaries may be directed to the 
local Zone Commander or to the principals of the secon- 
dary schools. 


pe val and District Labour Council Centennial 
wa 

Value: $150. One or more awards to be granted annually on 
the basis of scholarship, financial need and on interest dis- 
played in social and economic problems and in extra cur- 
ricular activities of a literary or organizational nature in 
secondary school or university. The student must be a son 
or daughter of a member of a Council affiliate who is a resi- 
dent of Essex County and must be a Grade 13 graduate of 
an Essex County secondary school. 


Application forms may be obtained from the Awards Office 
before July 31st. 


Optimist Club of Windsor Bursaries 

Two awards of $150 annually to deserving students at the 
University of Windsor. Applications available in the 
Awards Office. 


St. Elizabeth Visiting Nurses Association of Ontario 
Bursaries 

Bursary assistance is available through the Association to 
students in their final year of study of Public Health Nurs- 
ing, in the amount of $1,500. There is a working commit- 
ment of one year, following successful completion of their 
program. 

German-Canadian Club Teutonia Entrance Award in 
German 

To a student obtaining the highest standing in Grade 13 
German in the Windsor secondary schools. Value: $200. 
Apply through Windsor’s secondary schools, or to the 
Teutonia Club, 55 Edinborough, Windsor 12, Ont. 


Canadian-German Academic Exchange Association 
The Professor Hermann Boeschenstein Prize and the Dr. 
Wenzel Jaksch Prize, consisting of free return transporta- 
tion to and from Germany, honouring the two co-founders 
of the Associations Deutschlandprogramm. Available to 
needy students wishing to study in Germany for a summer 
under the auspices of the Association. For details apply to 
the Department of Germanic and Slavic Studies, Univer- 
sity of Windsor. 


Ukrainian Studies Council Awards 

Several awards are available to students in the Ukrainian 
Studies Program at the University of Windsor. Further in- 
formation and application forms for these awards are 
available in the Awards Office. Additional scholarships 
may be announced later. 


(1) The Ukrainian Graduates of Detroit and Windsor 
Awards 

Two $150 awards, granted annually, to full-time students 
who demonstrate excellence in first, second or third level 
courses in Ukrainian language and literature and maintain 
sufficient academic standing. 


(2) The Ukrainian-Canadian Business and Profes- 
sional Association of Windsor Award 

$150. To a full-time student registered in the Ukrainian 
Studies Program on the basis of academic achievement 
and financial need. 


(3) The Ukrainian (Windsor) Credit Union Ltd. Award 
$150. To a full-time student registered in the Ukrainian 
Studies Program on the basis of academic achievement 
and financial need. The applicant must also be a member 
or a child of a member of this credit union. 


Further information on many of the awards listed above is 
available in the Awards Office. 


D. LOANS AND OTHER FORMS OF AID 


University of Windsor Emergency Loans 

The University operates an Emergency Loan Fund which is 
meant to support students through temporary periods of 
financial difficulty. Amounts up to $200 are available for 
periods of up to two months duration if satisfactory ar- 
rangements for repayment can be made. 

A student is limited to two loans or a total of $200 per 
academic year. Further information is available in the 
Awards Office. 


Rotary Club of Windsor Student Loan Fund 

Interest free loans to graduates of Windsor Secondary 
Schools. Preference given to students nearing graduation. 
Apply to Youth Services Committee, Rotary Club of Wind- 
sor. 


The Harry F. Bennett Education Fund of the Engineer- 
ing Institute of Canada 

Loans are available from this Fund to enable deserving stu- 
dents who have completed at least one year in engineering 
to complete their studies. Maximum amount for one year: 
$250; maximum for all years: $450. The loan is without in- 
terest until graduation; thereafter interest at 4% per an- 
num is charged on the unpaid portion. 

For details apply to Dr. Cameron MacInnis, E.I.C. faculty 
representative on campus. 


Serbian Heritage Women’s Club of Windsor Fund 
A fund of $1300 to assist students registered in Dramatic 
Art, at the discretion of the Director of the School. 


Canadian Forces Medical Undergraduate Subsidiza- 
tion Plan 
This scheme is designed to assist those who wish to make a 
medical career in one of the Armed Forces. Free academic 
tuition during the last three years of training in a medical 
school and other benefits are provided. Although previous 
training in the services is not an absolute necessity, the 4 
pear by those who have had training in the UNTD, 
OTC, or URTP will naturally be more favourably 
received than those who have not had any military ex- 
perience. Further information may be obtained from 
Armed Forces representatives on campus. 


The Children of War Dead (Education Assistance) Act 
Passed on July 1, 1953, this Act provides assistance 
towards an education beyond secondary level for sons and 
daughters of veterans ‘ites deaths were attributable to 
service in World War I, World War II, the Korean opera- 
tions or peace-time service. If the application is approved, 
the Department of Veterans Affairs will pay 

(a) to the student, an allowance of $34 per month for the 
period during which he or she is pursuing a full time course, 
up to a maximum of 36 months, or four academic years; 


(b) to the university, fees and other costs of tuition as 
described in the Act, up to a maximum of $800 per 
academic year. 


For further details consult the local office of the DVA. 


Awards 


Department of National Defence 

Students may apply for training in Canada’s Armed Forces 
(Reserve). Interested candidates are advised to enquire at 
the local Recruiting Centre about the available programs. 
The University will cooperate in those established by the 
Department of National Defence. 


State Assistance for U.S. Students 

Several of the States operate student assistance programs 
which include the University of Windsor as an approved in- 
stitution. These awards are based usually upon residence 
and financial need. Prospective students are advised to ap- 
ply to the appropriate State Education Authority. Two 
such plans are outlined below: 


Michigan Higher Education Assistance Authority 
Students, resident in Michigan attending the university 
may apply for financial assistance through the M.H.E.A. 
Enquiry about the plan should be made through your bank 
or directly to Michigan Higher Education Assistance 
Authority, 906 Prudden Building, Lansing, Michigan. 


New York Higher Education Assistance Corporation 
Students, residents of New York State, attending this 
University may apply for financial assistance through the 
N.Y.H.E.A.C, Loan applications may be requested 
through New York lending institutions, or by writing to 
N.Y.H.E.A.C., 50 Wolf Road, Albany, N.Y. 12205. 


Student Aid Foundation of Michigan 

Students living in Metropolitan Detroit may receive grants 
and loans for use at this University on the basis of 
academic record, character and financial need. Applicants 
should contact the Student Aid Foundation of Michigan, 
2486 National Bank Building, Detroit 26, prior to 
December 14. 


U.S. Veterans’ Affairs Aid Program 

Under an agreement between the University and the 
Veterans Administration, financial aid is available to ser- 
vicemen or veterans of the United States Armed Forces. 
Enquiries should be addressed to the local representative of 
the Veterans’ Administration nearest to the student's place 
of residence. 


See also Section B — Ontario Student Assistance Program. 
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FACULTY OF ARTS 


I. STRUCTURE OF THE FACULTY 


Faculty Council: 

Dean of the Faculty: Professor E. R. Malley; 
All full time faculty members; 

Student representatives as agreed. 


The Faculty of Arts is made up of ten Departments and one 
School: 


Asian Studies Germanic and 
Classical Studies Slavic Studies 
English Language Hispanic and 
and Literature Italian Studies 
Fine Arts Music 
French Language Philosoph; 
and Literature Religious Studies 


chool of Dramatic Art 


Il, COUNSELLING 


Students who wish counselling assistance in setting up 
their programs or on any aspect of their progress, need only 
sequent such assistance at any time. Each Department and 
School has designated a number of its full time faculty 
members for this purpose and the office of the Dean of Arts 
is open for counselling year-round. 


For new students entering University in the fall term, a 
special counselling service is provided during August. 
Representatives of all Departments and Schools will be 
present to meet students informally, to answer questions 
on the various fields of study and to assist students in 
choosing programs and courses. Enquiries concerning the 
time schedules of these daily sessions should be made, after 
a 1, to the Office of the Dean of Arts (253-4232) Ext. 


In addition, early in April each year, a week is designated 
as Counselling Week within the Faculty. During that week 
all continuing students are urged to request counselling as- 
sistance within their respective Departments, to review 
their progress and to discuss the alternatives open to them 
for the completion of their programs. 


III. DEGREE PROGRAMS 


(a) Bachelor of Arts — General Program 


The General Program leading to the B.A. degree requires 
the ea ime of a minimum of fifteen courses beyond 
Grade 13 or the Preliminary Year at the University of 
Windsor. The general program provides a broad 
background of liberal education and requires at the same 
time a moderate concentration in a major field of the stu- 
dent’s choice. 


Requirements for General B.A. Degree 


(1) The student in the general program may extend his 
studies over a broad range of subjects of his choice. 
Nevertheless, each student must choose a major sub- 
ject and include in his ica from five to eight 
courses in the major subject. Each department or 
school offering a major has indicated how many, and 
which courses students in that major field must take, 
to fulfill their major requirements. For major require- 
ments by departments, see departmental information 
under Details of Programs and Courses on p. C-7 ff. 


(2) A student will qualify for the general B.A. degree by 

siren fifteen courses with an overall average of C or 

etter. The student may take a sixteenth course 
without additional fee. 


Of the total of fifteen or sixteen courses, at least eight 
must be at the 200 level or higher. No course numbered 
below 100 may be counted among those required for 
the degree except beginning language courses. A 
minimum of five courses numbered 200 or higher, and 
including at least two courses in the major field, must 
be taken at the University of Windsor. 


Options are defined as courses in non-major subjects. 
e student may select all options from within the 
Faculties of Arts and Social Science. 


(a) at least three options must be chosen as follows: 


(i) one from the Faculty of Social Science. 
pec 122, 225 and 439 are counted as 
Social Science courses to satisfy this re- 
quirement. 

(ii) one from the Languages or the Faculty of 
Science and Mathematics (students ma- 
joring in guages may take this option 
from the Faculty of Arts (a non-language 
course) or the Faculty of Social Soles. 
Geography 100ab and 220ab are counted as 
Science courses to satisfy this require- 
ment. 

(iii) a third as in (i) or (ii). 

(b) Options may be selected from outside the 
Faculties of Arts, Social Science, and Science and 
Mathematics but must have the consent of the 
Faculty concerned and the Head of the Depart- 
ment in which the student is majoring. No more 
than two such courses may be credited toward the 
degree. 

(5) Progress toward the general B.A. degree is related to 
the number of courses successfully completed rather 
than to year-by-year promotion. At the conclusion of 
each academic session (regular September to April ses- 
sion, Intersession, Summer Session) at which a student 
has taken courses, his program will be reviewed and his 
cumulative overall average calculated, 

At the discretion of the Dean, any student's case may be 

referred to the Academic Standing Committee of the 

Faculty for review at the conclusion of any session. In the 

following cases, review and recommendation by the Com- 

mittee are required. 
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Case (1) 

If the final grade is F or F— in more than three full courses 
among the first five attempted; or in more than four among 
the first ten; or in more than five among the first fifteen; 
In the above cases the committee will normally require the 
student to withdraw from the Faculty. Only in exceptional 
circumstances will consideration be given to permitting an 
uninterrupted continuation of course work. If the case 
repeats itself, withdrawal is mandatory. 


se (2) 
If the overall cumulative average in all courses for which 
credit has been granted is lower than C 


OR 


Case (3) 

If the average in the subjects constituting the major falls 

below C at any point. 

In either of cases (2) or (3) the Committee will normally al- 

low the student to continue on pro on. 

A student who has been placed on probation as a result of 

such deficiencies, will remain in that status for at least 

twelve months. If, in the opinion of the Academic Standing 

Committee, his performance improves by the end of that 

period, the Committee may remove the probation. If not, 

the Committee will review all aspects of the student’s 

precise and may decide to require withdrawal from the 
aculty of Arts. 


A student who is required to withdraw from the Faculty 
will withdraw for one year from all courses. He may then 
apply through the Admissions Office for readmission. 


(b) Bachelor of Arts — Honours Program 

The Honours program is designed to emphasize a liberal 

education, but includes a greater concentration and de- 

mands a higher level of achievement than the general 

program. 

Requirements for Honours B.A. Degree 

(1) Specific requirements for honours programs vary 
depending upon the field of concentration. Individual 
programs, which may provide for specialization in a 
single subject or in a combination of related subjects, 
are outlined under Details of Programs and Courses. 


(2) The required number of courses varies from twenty-one 
to twenty-three, depending upon the program. Not 
more than eight of these courses may be taken at the 
100 level. 


(3) Options are courses outside the field of concentration. 

o more than three courses may be taken outside the 

Faculties of Arts and of Social Science. The student 
may select all options from within the Faculties of Arts 
and Social Science. 
The minimum requirement for continuation in an 
honours program is a cumulative average of C for all 
courses taken, and a cumulative average of C in the 
field of specialization. Some programs carry more 
stringent requirements, and these are shown in the 
program outlines. 

(5) At the conclusion of each academicsession (regular 
September to April session, Intersession, Summer Ses- 
sion) at which a student has taken courses, his program 
will be reviewed and his cumulative average 
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calculated. At the discretion of the Dean, any student's 
case may be referred to the Academic Standing Com- 
mittee of the Faculty for review. The committee may: 
(1) Recommend that such students transfer to the 
general program. 
(2) Permit them to continue in the honours program 
on probation. 
(3) Require withdrawal from the Faculty. 


Special Notes on General and Honours Programs 

(1) Two half courses are equivalent to one full course and 
may be taken from different subject areas. 

(2) A student who wishes to take more than six courses 
during the September to April term must receive per- 
mission of the Dean. 

(3) No more than two full courses may be taken during 
Intersession or Summer Session. 


(c) Bachelor of Musical Arts 
General program offered through the Department of 
Music, (see p. C-33) 


(d) Bachelor of Music 


Honours pore in History and Theory, School Music 
and Applied Music, (see p. C-33) 


(e) Bachelor of Fine Arts 

Honours program in Cramatic Art offered through the 
School of Dramatic Art, (see p. C-44). 

Honours prectem in Fine Arts offered through the Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts, (see p. C-19). 


IV. INTERDISCIPLINARY PROGRAMS 


The Faculty of Arts offers several interdisciplinary 
rograms. Details of these are listed on A C-47 ff. The 
terdisciplinary Programs include the following: 
Comparative Literature 
Latin American Studies 
Linguistics 
Social Action 


V. CERTIFICATE IN RELIGIOUS STUDIES 


A six course program in Religious Studies. For details, see 
page C-43. 


VI. PRE-PROFESSIONAL PROGRAM 


Pre-teaching 

Type B Certification: General program students who con- 
template registering in the Faculty of Education at the 
University of Windsor, or in a comparable institution, with 
the intention of teaching in elementary and secondary 
schools are advised to consider taking five courses in one 
subject, and, if possible, four courses in a second subject, 
taught in secondary schools. 

Type A Certification: By the proper choice of subjects, stu- 
dents spe nena | certain Honours programs with a B 
average may qualify for admission to courses leading to the 
appropriate Type A Certificate at the Faculty of Education 
at this University, or other Ontario Faculties or Colleges of 
Education. For details, consult the Registrar. 


VII. ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


ADMISSION FROM GRADE 13 (LEVEL 5) 

Admission to programs in the Faculty of Arts is subject to 
the general admission requirement of the University, that 
is, satisfactory completion of a full Grade 13 program 
(Level 5) as approved by the Secondary School. General 
admission requirements, including admission of non- 
secondary school graduates, are more fully described on 
page A-10. 

In addition, many of the honours and some of the general 
programs require a background of specific subjects in 
secondary school or Preliminary Year at this University. 
Any such requirements are included with the programs, 
shown under Details of Programs and Courses, p. C7 ff. 


By way of explanation for admission requirements, Grade 
e Mathematics subjects are defined in this calendar as fol- 
ows: 

Mathematics 1: Functions and Relations; Mathematics 2: 
Calculus; Mathematics 3: Algebra. 


ADMISSION FROM GRADE 12 (LEVEL 4) 

The University of Windsor offers a Preliminary Year for 
students who enter the University from Grade 12 (Level 4). 
The requirements for admission into Preliminary Year are 
stated on p. A-9. 


Upon admission to the University, a student ny petition 
his Faculty or School for permission to write an examina- 
tion for advanced standing in Preliminary Year or First 
Year courses offered within his program. Such examina- 
tions will be offered within two weeks after registration, 
and a minimum grade of C is required for the granting of 
advanced standing; the actual grade obtained will be 
recorded in the Registrar's office. The normal charge for 
special examinations will be applied. 


VIII. PRELIMINARY YEAR 


The courses which make up the Preliminary Year are given 
within the Faculties of Arts, Social Science and Science 
and Mathematics. However, completion of the Preliminary 
Year satisfies the admission requirements into all un- 
dergraduate programs in the Faculties of Arts and of Social 
Science. Please note that there are some variations. Some 
programs require that particular subjects be taken, or that 
a minimum average be attained, by Preliminary Year stu- 
dents. For your convenience, the following shows the sub- 
jects which should be included in the Preliminary Year for 
admission to the various programs in the Faculties of Arts 
and of Social Science. ‘ 


For students mae | the Preliminary Year and planning to 

enter a program leading to the B.A. degree, general or 

Honours, or to the B.S.W. degree in the School of Social 

vos the following is the basic structure of Preliminary 
ear. 

(1) One full course or equivalent from English 100- 
Series or one option from the Faculty of Arts. 

(2) Elementary or Intermediate language course, or first 
level language course if student has Grade 13 
equivalent. 

(3) One of: Chemistry 001, Physics 010, Biology 101, 
Geology 119, Geography 100ab, Physics 180, 
Mathematics 010, 020, 030, 151¢/190c. 

(4) Three options. 
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The above includes a wide choice of options. Some of the 
undergraduate programs require a previous background in 
specific subjects and, in such cases, these should be chosen 
as the options in Preliminary Year. Thus students should 
select options carefully with their future program in mind. 
Where specific subjects are required, these are shown in 
Details of Programs and Courses, see p. C-7 ff. If any doubt 
exists, students should not hesitate to seek counselling on 
this matter. 


NOTES 


Course Content ; 
The content of courses offered, and the number of instruc- 
tional hours per week in each, are shown by Departments 
in the section below. Registration in any regular day course 
or program must be done through the Registrar's office, 
where time schedules are also available. The University 
does not attempt to impose uniformity in methods of 
course presentation. These therefore vary according to the 
nature and level of the course content. Some classes are 
devoted entirely to lectures by the instructor, or lectures 
combined with class-room discussion. In some cases, a por- 
tion of the weekly classroom hours is devoted to small- 
group (tutorial) instruction. Some courses are presented 
partly or entirely in the form of seminars. In all cases, the 
nature of the instructional methods to be used is explained 
to students early in the course. 


Examinations and Grading 
Grades assigned in all General and Honours programs, and 
their significance, are as follows: 


Pimp Pe As ivan aleinanals, os iceis-0. Se Excellent 
ER cece hic «Abo Mache na rks ae nie te ee ood 
ee eee eee ee ae Fair 
oe 0 er ee eee We Ree sy Pass 
PO) et ee er No credit 


Courses in which an F or F— grade is received will be 
recorded on the student’s transcript but will carry no credit 
towards a degree. With the approval of the Department 
Head the instructor in any course may, subject to Senate 
regulations on Examination Procedures, grant a grade of 
Incomplete. 

In such cases, a limited extra time will be allowed for the 
completion of such work, during which period the instruc- 
tor will assign a final grade (see p. A-12). If no such grade 
has been assigned by that date, a final grade of F will be 
entered in ie student’s record by the office of the 
Registrar. 

In addition to Incomplete Grades, other provisions exist to 
protect the student against circumstances beyond his con- 
trol which may adversely affect his progress. These are out- 
lined in the University-wide regulations (see p. A-12). 
Aegrotat standing applies in cases of illness or bereave- 
ment or other grave reasons prior to or during an examina- 
tion. Appeal hg oe are oe in any case where a 
student feels his final grade does not correctly reflect his 
achievement. 
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Under University regulations, the procedures followed by 
the instructor in arriving at final grades are permitted to 
vary from course to course. The procedure in any course is 
as recommended by the instructor and the department in- 
volved, and approved by the Faculty. Normally a combina- 
tion of tests and other assignments is used. In all cases, 
some form of final evaluation procedure is required, which 
may, but need not, include a formal comprehensive ex- 
amination. The University requires, however, that in each 
course, the nature of the evaluation procedures to be used 
in that course, and the nature and dates of required assign- 
ments must be explained to the students early in the 
course. 


Final dates for dropping courses without a grade being 
assigned are as shown below. To drop a course, reasons 
must be presented to the Dean and approval received. 


Intersession (full course) ——- 3 weeks after class begins. 
Intersession (half course) — 10 days after class begins. 


Evening Summer Session (course of 12 weeks) — 6 weeks 
after class begins. 


Summer Session (full course) — 3 weeks after course 
begins. 
Summer Session (half course) — 10 days after class 
begins. 


Winter Session (full year course) — January 15th. 
Winter Session (first semester course) — November Ist. 


i Session (second semester course) — February 
th. 


Attention is directed to the University-wide regulations 
pavsning to examinations, grades and appeals on page A- 


Sessions 

The time required to complete programs can vary ac- 
cording to the student’s choice. If courses are taken ex- 
clusively in the regular academic year (two semesters 
beginning in September and January), the normal time re- 
quirement in the general program is three years; in the 
honours program, four years. 

Students wishing to accelerate their programs may reduce 
the total time requirement considerably. The University of 
Windsor offers a Summer Semester, composed of Interses- 
sion (mid-May to end of June), and Summer Session 
(first of July to mid-August). It is possible to take four 
courses during the Summer Semester, two in each session, 
and consequently to complete a general program in two 
calendar — similar egoms a student can reduce 
the time required to complete an honours program. 

On the other hand, programs may be spread over a longer 
period by students who prefer part-time studies. In all 
cases, advice and counselling are readily available from the 
Departments, or from the office of the Dean of Arts. 


The Faculty of Arts also conducts certain courses under a 
European Summer Program, details of which can be had 
from the office of the Dean. 


Subject Code 

Every subject extends over the complete academic year 
(two semesters) and counts as a full course, except where 
otherwise indicated. A course whose number is followed by 
“a”, “b”, or “y” is a half course, given usually in the first 
semester, the second semester, or throughout the year, 
respectively; the letter ‘‘c’’ indicates a half course, which 
may be taught either first or second semester. 


DEPARTMENT OF 
ASIAN STUDIES 


Officers of Instruction: 


Professor: 
Spellman, J. W.; B.A. (Northeastern), Ph.D. (London)— 
1967. (Head of the Department). 


Associate Professors: 
Jairazbhoy, N. A.; B.A. (Washington), Ph.D. (London)— 
1969 


Mehta, Mahesh; B.A., M.A., LL.B., Ph.D. (Bombay)— 
1969. 

Sarkar, Kalyan Kumar; B.A., M.A. (Calcutta), Ph.D. 
(Paris) —1970. 

Assistant Professors: 

Ansley, Clive; B.A., M.A. (British Columbia)—1968. 
Schmidt, J. D.; B.A. (California), M.A. (British Colum- 
bia)—1972. 

King, Christopher R.; B.A. (Grinnell College), M.A., Ph.D. 
(Wisconsin)—1974. 


Sessional Instructor: 
Lee, Mary Y.; B.A., M.A. (Wayne State)—1972. 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


A full Grade 13 (Level 5) program (including English) as 
approved by the Secondary School; or equivalent 
Preliminary Year (see p. C-5). 


PROGRAMS OF STUDY 


General degree with major in Asian Studies 
Total courses: fifteen or sixteen. 


Asian Studies: seven to eight courses (in consultation with 
the Department); intermediate knowledge of an Asian 
language. 


Other: options to a total of fifteen or sixteen courses, in 
consultation with the Department. 

Honours Asian Studies 

Total courses: twenty-one to twenty-three. 

Asian Studies: 115, 319, 419. 

Asian languages: two courses from one of these three 


groups: 
Hindi I (121) and Hindi II (221) 
Sanskrit I (229) and Sanskrit II (329) 
Chinese I (261) and Chinese II (361) 


Other: options to a total of twenty-one to twenty-three 
courses, in consultation with the Department. 


Asian Studies 


COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


All courses listed will not necessarily be taught in the com- 
ing year. 


115. Asian Civilization 

An inquiry into the oldest human civilizations comprising 
the greater part of the world’s population. An introductory 
course in which specialists on South Asia, Southeast Asia, 
and East Asia will discuss the history, religion, politics, 
societies and dominant cultural values of their special area. 
Audio-visual aids and selected reading. (3 hours a week). 


118. Art of Asia : 

An introductory raphe of the art of Asia with special 
emphasis on India and Southeast Asia with some treat- 
ment of the arts of China and Japan. (3 hours a week). 


121. Hindi I 

An elementary course in the reading, writing, and speaking 
of mag major language. (5 lectures, 2 laboratory hours a 
week). 


124, Survey of Asian Music 

An elementary appreciation course focusing on the musical 
cultures of India, Southeast Asia, the Far East and the 
Middle East. The course will include discussion of the folk, 
popular, religious and classical music of these regions, with 
extensive use of audio-visual materials and live demonstra- 
tions. (3 hours a week). 


140. Southeast Asian Civilizations 

An examination of the several major traditions, influences 
from India and China, traditional values, responses to 
imperialism and contemporary issues. (3 hours a week). 


160. Aesthetics of China and Japan 

An introductory course dealing with the concepts of beauty 
as expressed in the cultural activities including inter- 
relationship between painting, poetry, philosophy, 
ceremonial activity, flower arranging and gardens, and 
music illustrating the soul of Chinese and Japanese 
civilizations. (3 hours a week). 


216. Workshop in Asian Arts 

A studio course with lectures and demonstrations of Asian 
arts and crafts. Among the subjects which will be studied, 
depending upon resources, are some of the following: 
Chinese brush painting, cloth and leather Batik, Japanese 
Ikebana, Indian Rangoli designs, greeting card motifs and 
woodcarving. Lectures and audio-visual materials will be 
used to examine the relevant Asian cultural foundations. 
Introductory course. (3 hours a week). 


217. Asian Foods and Cooking ; 

A combination of lectures and practical cooking instruc- 
tions designed to relate Asian foods to the geographical and 
cultural environments of their use. (3 hours a week). 


218. Asian Sexual Values 

A study of Asian erotic literature, sculpture, sexual 
customs and taboos, fertility rites, legal and social sexual 
regulations, the Bre rig religion and religious values 
to Asian sexual values. (3 hours a week). 


220. Indian Civilization 

The culture of India in its broadest sense—history, politics, 
religion, philosophy, and literature. Lectures, films, tape 
recordings and readings. An examination of contrasting 
cultural values of ancient India and problems of contem- 
porary India. (3 hours a week). 

221. Hindi IT 

An advanced course in Hindi with emphasis on fluency of 
reading and speaking. (Prerequisite: Asian Studies 121 or 
permission). (5 lectures, 2 laboratory hours a week). 
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223. Music of North India 

A music appreciation course dealing with the background 
and basic theory of North Indian classical music. The 
course will include the performance of North Indian vocal 
music and sitar, and extensive use of audio-visual 
materials. (3 hours a week). 

225. India’s Literary Heritage 

A critical study of the classical literature of ancient India 
in modern English translations, with a special emphasis on 
the cultural values. (3 hours a week). 


227. Hinduism and Buddhism 

An introduction to the essentials of Hinduism and Bud- 
dhism on the basis of their history, literature, philosophical 
and religious concepts, religious and social practices and 
their contemporary significance. (3 hours a week). 


228. The Worlds of Tagore 

A study and appreciation of the literature, art, music, 

heattt education and religious philosophy of 
bindranath Tagore, one of the most creative geniuses of 

India. (3 hours a week). 


229. Sanskrit I 

Graded introduction to the script and structure of India’s 
classical language, with an emphasis on the development 
of the ability to read. (3 hours a week). 


230. Modern Indian Culture 

An introductory study of the history, social movements, 
literature, major personalities and cultural values of India 
from the British occupation to the present. The impact of 
ee ane on the Indian cultural ecology. (3 hours a 
week). 


231. Art and Archaeology of South Asia 

A study designed to develop an appreciation of the sculp- 
ture, paintings, iconography and temple architecture of In- 
dia with treatment of the relevant cultural and historical 
aspects. Archaeological methods and sites will also be dis- 
cussed. (3 hours a week). 


241. History of South East Asia 

An examination of the development of historical and 
cultural patterns as well as social, political and economic 
ae from earliest times to the present. (3 hours a 
week). 


261. Chinese I 

A basic course in the Chinese language. This course will in- 
volve intensive concentration on the Chinese spoken 
language. The student will also be given an introduction to 
the written Chinese character. Primary purpose of the 
course is to acquaint the student with the cultural impact 
of the Chinese language on East Asia. It may also, however, 
serve as basis for continuing study by students with 
specialized interests in Chinese. (Hours to be announced; 
full course). 


262. Chinese Literature 

An introductory study of the Chinese classics in transla- 
tion, including the poetry, short stories, novels and other 
pas literary contributions of China. (3 hours a 
week). 


263. History of Classical China 

A study of the daily life and times of the peoples of ancient 
China, their empires, relations with other countries, 
— contributions and traditional values. (3 hours a 
week). : 

264. Literary Chinese 

A course in the written language of China in use from 1000 
B.C. to the early 20th Century. Primary p se to develop 
an understanding of the Chinese mode of thought. Stu- 


dents will read early Confucian and Taoist texts. (Prere- 
uisite: Asian Studies 261 or permission). (3 hours a week). 
ffered in alternate years. 


265. History of Japan 

A study of the development of the social institutions, 
religion and culture of Japan. The political and economic 
growth, foreign relations and the rise of Imperial Japan 
a the beginning of the Tokugawa Shogunate. (3 hours a 
week). 


266. Life and Thought of Mao Tse-tung 

A study of the life and writings of Chairman Mao—one of 
the most powerful and important revolutionary leaders of 
modern times. An analysis of the forces which shaped 
modern China, its society and political philosophy. An as- 
sessment of the impact of Mao Tse-tung and his ideas on 
the contemporary world. (3 hours a week). 


317. Encounter with World Religions 
(See Religious Studies 290). 


319. Introduction to Thesis 

Under the guidance of an instructor, the student will select 

a topic for research, become familiar with research techni- 
ues, methods of analysis, interpretation and underlying 

themes. (Required of all Honours students; others by 

special permission). (Full course). 

321. Indian Cultural Values 

An inquiry comparing and contrasting Indian and western 

ideas and emphasis on truth, order, time, success, wealth, 

punishment, sex, size and other values in an effort to 

observe the impact of values on religion, politics, and other 

human activities. (3 hours a week). 


323. Sitar and Tabla 

Designed to provide instruction in the performance and 
laying techniques of the Sitar (a string instrument) and 
abla (drum) under professional supervision. Group per- 

formance sessions. (3 hours a week). 


327. Indian Philosophy 

An advanced study of the ar po of India including 
the classical Hindu systems of Vedanta and Yoga, those of 
Buddhism and Jainism, as well as modern Indian thinkers 
ao Aurobindo, Ramakrishna and Gandhi, (3 hours a 
week), 


329. Sanskrit II 

A further continuation of the study of Sanskrit grammar on 
a higher level, with the aid of passages from the Sanskrit 
literature. (3 hours a week). 


330. Indian Architecture 

An examination of the structure, symbolism and historic 
development of styles in Indian monuments and buildings 
with particular emphasis on the Hindu temple. (Prere- 
quisite: Asian Studies 231 or permission). (3 hours a week). 


360b. Islamic Art 
(See Fine Arts 309c). 


361. Chinese II 
A continuation of 261. (Prerequisite: Asian Studies 261 or 
permission). (3 hours a week). 


362. Chinese Philosophy 

The development of Chinese thought with studies of 
significant D gpecien Spe and concepts of Chinese cultural 
values and aesthetics, including Confucianism and 
Taoism. An analysis of the Chinese view of man and life 
emphasizing the Chinese mode of thought and its dif- 
ference from Western thought. (3 hours a week). 


365. Modern China 

An examination of the political history of China from 1839 
to the present time. The modern nationalist movement, 
the development of the communist party, the contem- 
porary problems of China will also be studied. Includes a 
critical evaluation of Chinese land reform, the anti-rightist 
campaigns against the intellectuals, the Great Leap 
Forward, the origins and development of the Cultural 
Revolution. Particular stress also on the Korean War, Sino- 
Soviet relations, and the Sino-Indian border dispute. (3 
hours a week). 


419. Thesis 

Using the resources and research materials gained earlier 
the student will write and complete the thesis. (Required of 
all Honours students; others by special permission only). 
Accepted as equivalent of two courses. (Prerequisite: Asian 
Studies 319). 


421. Ancient Indian History 

A study of the historical and cultural developments from 
the Indus Valley Civilization to the coming of the Muslims. 
Some treatment of ee we! sociological and ome 
themes will be included. Open to honours students only, or 
by special permission. (3 hours a week). 


423. Seminar on Indian Music 

For students wishing to read, research or study in special 
areas of Indian music not covered by another course. Ex- 
tensive readings and musical analysis. Open to Honours 
students or by special permission. (3 hours a week). 


425. Ancient Indian Politics 

A study of the concepts of poveremens. principles of law 

and statecraft, theories of kingship and other topics 

designed to acquaint the student with perspectives on 
litics other than traditional western ones. Open to 
es students only, or by special permission. (3 hours a 

week). 


439. Tutorial in Indian Studies 

For students wishing to read, research, or study in an area 
of Indian Studies not covered by another course. Extensive 
readings and writing. Open to honours students only, or by 
special permission. (3 hours a week). 

461. Chinese III 

Advanced instruction in vernacular Chinese—both gram- 
mar and use of Chinese characters. Intensive readings in 


lh aed Chinese literature and politics. (3 hours a 
week). 


469. Tutorial in Chinese Studies 

For students wishing to read, research, or study in an area 
of Chinese Studies not covered by another course. Exten- 
sive reading and writing. Open to Honours students only, 
or by special permission. (3 hours a week). 


Classical Studies 


DEPARTMENT OF 
CLASSICAL STUDIES 


Officers of Instruction: 


Professors: 

*Fantazzi, Charles; A.B., M.A. (Catholic U. of America), 
Ph.D. (Harvard)—1960. (Head of the Department). 
Leddy, John Francis; O.C. M.A. (Sask.), B.Litt. D.Phil. 
(Oxon.), D.Litt. (St. Francis Xavier), D. es L. (Laval), 
D.Lit. (Ottawa), LL.D. (Assumption, Hanyang (Korea), 
Notre Dame (Nelson), Sask., Toronto, W.L.U.), D.C.L. 
(St. Mary’s), F.R.Hist.S.—i970. (President and Vice- 
Chancellor, 1964). 


Associate Professors: 
Bertman, Stephen; B.A. (New York), M.A. (Brandeis), 
Ph.D. (Columbia)—1967. 


Bird, Harold W.; B.A. Dipl.Ed., M.A. (Cambridge), M.A. 
(McMaster), Ph.D. (Toronto) —1969. 

Querbach, Carl W.; B.A., B.D., S.T.M. (Concordia), M.A., 
Ph.D. (Michigan)—1966. 

Assistant Professors: 

Felver, William E.; A.B., A.M. (Cornell)—1963. 
bean Carlyn A.; A.B. (Mount Holyoke), M.A. 
(Michigan)—1966. 

*On leave. 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


Entry into each of the following programs requires the com- 

pletion of a full Grade 13 (Level 5) program as approved by 

= ae School or equivalent Preliminary Year (see 

p. C-5). 

Honours English and Latin requires Latin. 

Honours French and Latin requires French and Latin.* 

Honours Philosophy and Latin, Honours Latin and 

Spanish, Honours Greek and Latin, and Honours Latin 

hes Greek or Classical Civilization options) requires 
atin.* 


* Above fp Shri: in Latin 104 may compensate for 
the Grade 13 Latin requirement. 


PROGRAMS OF STUDY 


General degree with major in Classical Civilization: 
Total courses: fifteen or sixteen. 


Classical Studies: five to eight courses in Classical 
Civilization (any level); or in Greek or Latin (Literature 
courses, 200-level or higher). 


Other: options to a total of fifteen or sixteen courses. 
General degree with major in Greek: 
Total courses: fifteen or sixteen. 


Greek: five to eight courses including 211 or 212 or the 
equivalent. 


Other: options to a total of fifteen or sixteen courses. 


Classical Studies 


General degree with major in Latin: 

Total courses: fifteen or sixteen. 

Latin: five to eight courses including 104 or 112 or the 
equivalent. 

Other: Roman History 221 or 225; options to a total of fif- 
teen or sixteen courses. 

Honours Classical Civilization (Greek or Latin option): 
Total courses: twenty-one. 

Classical Civilization: five courses, including Classical 
Civilization 115 or 117. 

Greek: three courses including a 100-level course 

OR 

Latin: three courses including 104 or 112. 

Classical Studies: three additional courses. 

Other: ten options including at least one from the Faculty 


of Social Science or the Faculty of Science and 
Mathematics. 


Honours Classical Studies and Comparative 
Literature: 

Total courses: twenty-one. 

Classical Studies: seven courses, including one of the fol- 
lowing: Greek 104, Latin 104, Latin 112, Classical Civiliza- 
tion 117ab or 218, 

Comparative Literature: eight courses including Com- 
parative Literature 210, (exclusive of those already listed 
as courses in Classical Studies). 

Other: six options, including one non-language course 
from the Faculty of Arts, and one course from the Faculty 
of Social Science or the Faculty of Science and 
Mathematics. 


Honours Classical Studies and Linguistics: 

Total courses: twenty-one. 

Greek and Latin: eight courses including Greek 104 or 105 
and either Latin 104 or Latin 112. 

Linauietics: three courses including 101 and either 201 or 


Other: aera 400; two courses from among 
Linguistics 305, Philosophy 200, English 275, ys 280; 
either Anthropology 351 or Psychology 344; one o Spanish 
315, Russian 345, German 363; five options, including at 
least one from the Faculty of Social Science or the Faculty 
of Science and Mathematics. 


Honours Greek and Latin: 

Total courses: twenty-one and a half. 

Greek: seven courses including 104 or 105 and 211 or 212. 
Latin: seven and a half courses including 104 or 112. 


Other: one of Greek History 210. Roman History 221 or 
225; Philosophy 224; five options including at least one 
non-language course from the Faculty of and one 
course from the Faculty of Social Science or the Faculty of 
Science and Mathematics. ' 
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Honours Greek and Religious Studies: 
Total courses: twenty-one. 
Greek: seven courses, including 105 and 211. 


Religious Studies: nine courses, including 100 or two half- 
courses at the 100 level, 271, 351, and two courses at the 400 
level. 


Other: five options including at least one from the Faculty 
of Social Science. 

Honours Latin (Greek or Classical Civilization option): 
Total courses: twenty-one and a half. 

Latin: eight and a half courses including 104 or 112. 
Greek: three courses including a 100 level course. 

OR 


pe igi Civilization: three courses including 115 or 
117ab. 

Other: Roman History 221 or 225; nine options including 
at least one non-language course from the Faculty of Arts 
and one course from the Faculty of Social Science or the 
Faculty of Science and Mathematics. 


Honours Latin and Spanish: 
Total courses: twenty-one to twenty-three. 
Latin: seven and a half courses including 104 or 112. 


Spanish: at least eight courses, including 205ab or 201, 
210y, 211c, 232, 242, 360, 424. 

Other: Roman History 221 or 225; options to a total of 
twenty-one to twenty-three, including at least one non- 
language course from the Faculty of and one course 
from the Faculty of Social Science or the Faculty of Science 
and Mathematics. 


Honours English and Philosophy (Language option): 
See Department of English, p. C-15. 


Honours English and Latin: 
See Department of English, p. C-15. 


Honours French and Latin: 
og Department of French Language and Literature, p.C- 


Honours Italian and Latin: 
See Department of Hispanic and Italian Studies, p. C-30. 


Honours Philosophy and Latin: 
See Department of Philosophy, p. C-37. 


COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


All courses listed will not necessarily be offered in the com- 
ing year. 


I. CLASSICAL CIVILIZATION 


Classical Civilization courses are designed for students who 
are interested in the history and culture of the ancient clas- 
sical world. All readings are in English and may serve as 
an essential background for various courses in classical and 
other literatures. 


115. Daily Life in Ancient Greece and Rome 

Studies in the everyday life of the ancient Greeks and 
Romans. Topics such as food, dress, housing, family life, 
education, medicine, business, and entertainment will be 
explored. (3 hours a week). 


117a. The Love Poems of Greece and Rome 

The pain and pleasure of love, its intensification of life 
emerge from the work of the great love poets of the Ancient 
World, who fused imagination and experience into endur- 
ing verse. (3 hours a week, one semester; half course). 


117b. The Epic Poems of Greece and Rome 

The cruelty of war, man’s search for release, the burden of 
eatness, are among the themes of the moving epics of 
maa and Virgil. (3 hours a week, one semester; half 

course). 


218. Classical Drama 

Mankind’s potential for good and evil, love and hate, 
wisdom and folly, is explored through the wide-ranging vi- 
sions of the playwrights of ancient Greece and Rome. From 
the anguish of Sophocles’ Cotes through the machina- 
tions of Euripides’ Orestes, to the earthiness of a Plautine 
comedy, classical drama mirrors life as it is and as it might 
be. (3 hours a week). 


235a. Greek Art and Archaeology 

A study of the artistic masterpieces and monuments of an- 
cient Greece with emphasis upon the way the art of the 
Greeks expresses their values. (3 hours a week; one 
semester; half course). 


235b. Roman Art and Archaeology 

A study of the surviving works of art and monuments of 
Ancient Rome. The distinctive impress of Roman character 
evident in their art, their use of art for political purposes 
and the practical and realistic turn of Roman genius. (3 
hours a week, one semester; half course). 


330. The Classical Tradition 

A study of forms, genres, themes, and use of myth from the 
classical literature of Greece and Rome through the Latin 
Middle Ages, Romance and English literatures up to and 
including the Renaissance. (3 hours a week). 


331. Greek and Roman Mythology and Religion 
Studies in the origins and meaning of the Greek and 


Roman myths. Their religious, packet ry soe historical 
and literary aspects will be examined. (3 hours a week). 


Classical Studies 


335c. Ancient Mediterranean Art 

A study of artistic creativity in the ancient Mediterranean 
world. Explorations into the arts and ideas of Minoan, 
Etruscan, Greek, and Roman civilization. (Prerequisites: 
Classical Civilization 235a or 235b and permission of the 
instructor). (3 hours a week; one semester; half course). 
May be taken more than once with different content. 


465. Directed Readings in Classical Civilization 
Designed for the advanced student who wishes to explore a 
special area of interest with the aid of a faculty advisor. 
(Full course; hours by arrangement). 


In addition to the Classical Civilization courses listed 

above, the following course offered by the Department of 

Philosophy will be accepted towards the B.A. degree in 

ee Civilization in lieu of a course in Classical 
tudies. 


Philosophy 224: Greek Philosophy. (see p. C-38). 


GREEK AND ROMAN HISTORY 


Greek History 210. History of Ancient Greece 

A study of Greek history and civilization from Minoan- 
Mycenaean times to the period of Roman intervention in 
the second century B.C. (3 hours a week). 


Roman History 221. Roman History of the Republican 
Period 

A study of Roman civilization from its early foundations to 
the fall of the Republic. The social and political problems 
of the Roman Republic will be examined in comparison 
with those of modern times. (3 hours a week). 


asec one History 225. Roman History of the Imperial 
Peri 

An exploration of the social, political, religious, and 
economic aspects of the Roman Empire from the assassina- 
tion of Julius Caesar to the reign of Constantine the Great. 
(3 hours a week). 


Greek and Roman History 465. Directed Readings in 
Greek and Roman History 

Designed for the advanced student who wishes to explore a 
special area of interest with the aid of a faculty advisor. 
(Pull course; hours by arrangement). 


II. GREEK 


104. Introduction to Classical Greek 
Designed to equip the beginner with the basic skills needed 
for reading Classical Greek literature. (3 hours a week). 


105. Introduction to New Testament Greek 

Designed for the student who desires to attain a reading 
knowledge of New Testament Greek by the most direct 
route possible. Study of forms, syntax, and basic 
vocabulary; selected readings in the New Testament. No 
previous language study required. (3 hours a week). 


Greek 104 or 105 is a prerequisite for any of the follow- 
ing courses in Greek. 


Classical Studies 


211. Advanced New Testament 

Intensive and extensive reading of selected portions of the 
Greek New Testament. Review of forms, syntax, and basic 
vocabulary. (3 hours a week). 


212. Advanced Classical Greek 
Review of vocabulary and grammar. Readings from clas- 
sical prose and poetry. (3 hours a week). 


222. Greek Epic 

Selected books of the Iliad and Odyssey. Artistic design of 
the poems. Study of the epic dialect and epic conventions. 
The civilization of the Homeric Age. (3 hours a week). 


331. Greek Historians 

Reading of selected books of Thucydides, Xenophon, 
Herodotus and Polybius. Lectures on the history of the 
various periods. (3 hours a week). 


332. Greek Drama 

Readings from Greek tragedy and comedy. Studies in the 
origin, character, and development of Greek drama. (3 
hours a week). 


442. Greek Philosophers 
oe of selected works of Plato and Aristotle. (3 hours a 
week). 


443. Greek Lyric Poetry 

Pindar; early lyric, iambic and elegiac poets; Theocritus 
and other Hellenistic poets. (3 hours a week). 

465. Directed Readings in Greek Literature 

Designed for the advanced student who wishes to explore a 
ere area of interest with the aid of a faculty advisor. 
(Full course; hours by arrangement). 


Ill. LATIN 


104. Introductory Latin 

Designed for the student with little or no background in 
Latin. Sa were on attainment of reading skills prere- 
quisite for Latin courses numbered in the 200’s and above 
and for practical use in theology, philosophy, medieval 
pes inguistics, and comparative literature. (3 hours a 
week). 


112. Advanced Latin 

Designed for those who have previously studied the Latin 
language and wish to develop confidence and ability in 
translating. Selected passages from the works of Latin 
authors will be read. (3 hours a week). 


Latin 104 or 112 or the equivalent is the only prere- 
quisite for the following courses whether num in 
the 200’s or 300’s. 


222. Lyric Poetry 
Selected poems of Catullus and Odes of Horace. Linguistic 
and literary analysis. (3 hours a week), 


224. Medieval Latin 

An exploration of the poetical 1 ee bee pet nang and 
historical writings of the Middle Ages. This course is ex- 
empt from the normal prerequisites and may be taken by 
— who has completed Grade 12 Latin. (3 hours a 
week). 


225. The Aeneid 
Artistic design of the poem; study of epic conventions and 
diction; metrical analysis. (3 hours a week). 


331. Roman Satire 
Complete investigation of the Roman genre of satire. Frag- 
ments of the earlier writers; intensive reading of Horace's 
Satires and Epistles, Juvenal and Persius. (3 hours a 
week). 

332. Roman Drama 

Representative plays of Plautus, Terence, and Seneca. 
Srey and conventions of the ancient theatre. (3 hours a 
week) 


335. Ovid’s Metamorphoses and Love Poetry 

A study of the poetic treatment of myth and the 
sophisticated eroticism of the Ars Amatoria. (3 hours a 
week). 

336. Cicero and Later Prose Authors 

Speeches and letters of Cicero, letters of Seneca and Pliny, 
and related prose works. (3 hours a week). 


337c. Rapid Reading , t 

Training in the skill of rapid comprehension of Latin at 
sight. Assignments adjusted to the ability and needs of 
each student. (3 hours a week, one semester; half course). 


338. Selections from Latin Literature 

A detailed study of works by major Latin authors selected 
in accordance with the preferences of the students. Choice 
of group and/or independent work. (3 hours a week). 


339c. Prose Composition 
Training in the writing of Latin prose. (3 hours a week, one 
semester; half course). 


At least one course numbered in the 200’s or 300’s is 
prerequisite for selection of a course numbered in the 
400’s. 


440. Roman Historians 

Readings selected from Livy, Sallust, Tacitus, Suetonius 
and Nepos. Research in various problems in Roman 
history. (3 hours a week). 


443. Roman Philosophical Writings 

Selections from Lucretius’ De Rerum Natura. Readings in 
Cicero’s Tusculan Disputations and De Natura Deorum, 
and in Seneca’s philosophical works. (3 hours a week). 


450. Virgil’s Bucolics and Georgics; Elegiac Poets 
Careful comparison of Virgil’s poems with their Greek 
models; Virgilian poetic technique. The development of 
pastoral poetry in the vernacular languages and the ubi- 
quitous influence of the Bucolics. Development of elegiac 
poetry in Rome. (3 hours a week). 

463c. Advanced Latin Prose Composition 

Techniques of writing longer passages of continuous prose. 
(3 hours a week, one semester; half course). 

465. Directed Readings in Latin Literature 

Designed for the advanced student who wishes to explore a 
special area of interest with the aid of a faculty advisor. 
(Full course; hours by arrangement). 


DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH 


Officers of Instruction: 

Professors: 

Crowley, Cornelius Patrick Joseph; B.A. (Toronto), M.A., 
en (Michigan)—1944. (Dean of Graduate Studies, 
1 ; 

Plante, Homer Frederick; B.A. (Western Ontario), M.A. 
(Toronto) —1956. 

Sullivan, John Francis; B.S., M.A. (Detroit), Ph.D. 
(Michigan)—1958. (Head of the Department). 
McNamara, Eugene Joseph; B.A., M.A. (DePaul), Ph.D. 
(Northwestern) —1959. 

Smith, Raymond J.; B.A., M.A., Ph.D. (Wisconsin)—1964. 
Huang, Roderick; B.A. (Fukien Christian, China), M.A. 
(Wesleyan), Ph.D. (Northwestern) —1965. 

Cee Joyce C.; B.A. (Syracuse), M.A. (Wisconsin)— 
1967. 


Ditsky, John M.; B.A., M.A. (Detroit), Ph.D. (New 
York)—1967. 


Stevens, Peter; B.A. (Nottingham), M.A. (McMaster), 
Ph.D. (Saskatchewan)—1969. 


Associate Professors: 

Smedick, Lois Katherine; B.A. (Wilson), M.S.L. (Pontif. 
Inst.), Ph.D. (Bryn Mawr)—1963. 

Stollman, Samuel S.; Rabbi (Yeshiva U.), B.Sc. (Colum- 
bia), M.A., Ph.D. (Wayne State)—1966. 

Watson, Edward A.; B.A. (Howard), M.A. (Chicago), 
Ph.D. (Toronto)—1966. 

MacLeod, Alistair; B.A., B.Ed. (St. Francis Xavier), M.A. 
(New Brunswick), Ph.D. (Notre Dame)—1969. 

Murrah, Charles Clay; B.A. (Chicago), M.A., Ph.D. (Har- 
vard)—1970. 

Harder, Bernhard D.; B.A., M.A. (British Columbia), 
Ph.D. (North Carolina)—1970. 


Assistant Professors: 

*Pappert, Edward Cecil, C.S.B.; B.A. (Toronto), M.A. 
(Detroit), Ph.D. (Ottawa)—1950. (Dean of Extension and 
Continuing Education). 

Quinn, Rev. Joe A., C.S.B.; B.A., M.A. (Boston Col- 
lege), S.T.B. (U. of St. Michael’s College), Ph.D. 
(Purdue)—1965. 

Ducharme, Edward W.; B.A., M.A. (Windsor)—1969. 
Hornsey, Richard F.; B.A., M.A. (Windsor)—1969. 
Janzen, Henry David; B.A. (Assumption), M.A. (Wind- 
sor), Ph.D. (Wayne State)—1970. 

Atkinson, Colin B.; B.Eng. (McGill), B.A. (Sir George Wil- 
liams), M.A. (Columbia), Ph.D. (New York U.)—1971. 
MacKendrick, Louis King; B.A., M.A. (Western), Phil.M., 
Ph.D. (Toronto)—1971. 


Sessional Instructors: 

Long, Kenneth; B.A., M.A. (Windsor)—1968. (Assistant 
Dean of Students, 1974). 

Harder, Helga; B.A. (Western Ontario), M.A. (British 
Columbia)—1970. 


*On leave. 


English 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


There are no specific subject requirements for admission 
from Grade 13 level to any of the English courses or 
programs listed. It is strongly recommended, however, that 
students planning to enter any of the programs of con- 
centration in English should elect a complete program of 
English at the secondary school level. 


It is further recommended that students contemplating a 
program of concentration in English should have achieved 
results of 60% or better in Secondary School English 
courses. 


For admission from Preliminary Year, see p. C-5. 


ACADEMIC REGULATIONS 


Undergraduate English courses at the University of Wind- 
sor are open to any interested student, without restriction 
or prerequisite, except that in the student’s first year at the 
University (or among his first five courses) he should nor- 
mally not elect courses numbered 200 or above. 


Admission to any of the Honours programs requires at least 
a C average over the first six courses and at least a grade of 
B in a 100-Series English course. For the combined 
Honours programs, a grade of B in the first course of the se- 
cond subject is also required. 


Before beginning the final five courses of an Honours 
ne the student should have an average of B in the 
nglish courses for which credit has been granted. 


The 100-Series Courses: 

The department offers a variety of courses numbered 
between 100 and 199, designed to fulfill various needs or to 
appeal to various particular interests. These courses are of- 
fered in half-year or “‘semester” units, so that the student 
may arrange various combinations to form a full course. 
Course numbers with the suffix ‘“‘ab’’ designate a course 
which has two sequential halves, either of which may be 
combined with another half-course unit. Course numbers 
with the suffix “‘c’’ designate self-contained units which 
may be offered in either Fall or Spring term, or both, 
depending on the demand. 


English 10lab and English 102ab will be useful introduc- 
tions to any of the programs of concentration in English. 
Any combination of two half-course units, however, carries 
full credit, either in fulfillment of the Humanities require- 
ment or as part of a program of concentration in English. 


While a student is free to elect more than one full course 
(two half-courses) from the 100-Series, he should note the 
limit (normally seven) on the number of courses numbered 
below 200 that can be included in a degree program, and he 
should realize that many of the 100-Series courses have ex- 
tensive reading or writing requirements, so that it is usual- 
ly unwise to take more than one of these courses at a time. 
o at a time is the absolute limit. 


The Core Courses: 
Courses numbered in the range 201 to 299 are “Core 
Courses.’ These are basic survey courses covering the main 
riods or topics in English, Canadian, and American 
iterature and in the English language. In Core Group I are 
eriods or topics earlier than 1800, in Core Group II are 
Risetosn tk entury topics, and in Core Group III are 
courses in the modern period. Core Group IV contains 
courses that have to do with language and early literature. 
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English 


Each of the programs of concentration requires courses 
from at least three of the Core Groups, to insure that the 
student has experience of a range of literary periods and 
topics. A student may elect as many additional Core Group 
courses as his program permits. 

Departmental counsellors are available throughout the 
year to assist students in choosing a program of Core and 
other courses. 


The Core courses are grouped as follows: 


Group I 

210 Renaissance 

215 Shakespeare 

220 Restoration & Eighteenth Century 


Group IT 

225 Romantic 

230 Victorian 

238 American to 1865 
245 Canadian to 1918 


Group III 

250 Transition 

255 Modern 

260 Canadian since 1918 
265 American since 1865 


Group IV 

270 Chaucer 

275 Linguistics 

280 History of English Language 

Inquiries about possible substitutions for Core course re- 
quirements should be directed to the Departmental 
counsellors. 


Studies Courses: 

Students in the Honours programs should normally include 
at least one Studies course in the final five courses of their 
programs of concentraticn. 


Preparation for the M.A. in English 

Students intending to proceed to the M.A. should discuss 
their plans with the Departmental counsellors. The 
Department publishes a Handbook for Graduate Study in 
English which contains complete information about 
graduate programs and requirements. Usually, it is ex- 
pected that undergraduate preparation for the M.A. will 
include at least six Core courses and English 399. 


Type A Certification: 

The program of concentration leading to the Honours 
degree in English Language and Literature is designed to 
satisfy the university course requirements set forth by the 
Ontario Ministry of Education for the High School Assis- 
tant’s Certificate, Type A. Those students considering a 
career in teaching should plan a varied program incor- 
porating courses from the entire range of English, Cana- 
dian and American literature. 

Other specialist fields in which A Certification is 
available and in which Combined Honours programs are 
offered by the English Department and other Departments 
include Drama, French, German, History, Italian, Latin, 
Russian, and Spanish. The content of English courses in 
other combined programs may be adequate to satisfy the 
Certification requirements. 

It is strongly recommended that students consult advisors 
in the English Department or the Faculty of Education ear- 
ly in their university careers for advice about teacher cer- 
tification requirements and about courses of particular 
value for secondary school teaching. 


Summer Campus: avs 

The Department of English maintains a summer campus 
abroad, where courses are available during the Summer 
Session. Additional information about this program may 
be obtained from the Department. 


PROGRAMS OF CONCENTRATION 

A variety of programs of concentration is available to the 
student who is interested in English, including a major in 
the General degree program, an Honours program in 
English Language and Literature, and many combined 
Honours programs. 


IMPORTANT NOTE: Students and counsellors should 
keep in mind that in the first five courses or in the first year 
at the University, it is normal to take only one 100-Series 
course at a time. Students in this category who wish to 
elect more than one English course may add English 200 to 
their 100-Series option. A student in his first year at 
University or who has not yet completed five courses 
should not attempt an English course numbered beyond 
200. 


General Degree with English Major: 
Total courses: Fifteen or sixteen. 
English: Five to eight courses, including one full course (or 


equivalent) from 100-Series; at least one course from each 
of Core Groups I, II, and II. 

Other: At least three courses from at least two of 
Language, Social Science, Science-Mathematics. 


Options: To a total of fifteen or sixteen courses. 


Honours English Language and Literature: 

Total courses: Twenty-one to twenty-three. 

English: Ten to twelve courses, including one full course 
(or a from 100-Series; at least five Core courses, 
including at least one each from Core Groups I, IJ, Il, and 
IV; one Studies course. 

Other: At least three courses from at least two of 
Language, Social Science, Science-Mathematics. 


Options: To a total of twenty-one to twenty-three courses. 


Honours English and French: 
Total courses: Twenty-one to twenty-three. 


English: Minimum of nine courses, including one full 
course (or equivalent) from 100-Series; at least one Core 
course from each of Core Groups I, II, and II]; one Studies 
course. 

French: Eight to nine courses, including three language 
training courses (normally 114ab, 200, and 300); four 
courses in French literature (normally including 112ab). 
(Note: Total number of English and French courses re- 
quired is at least Cine 

Other: At least one course from Social Science or Science 
and Mathematics. 


Options: To a total of twenty-one to twenty-three courses. 
Honours English and German: 
Total courses: Twenty-one to twenty-three. 


English: Eight to nine courses, including one full course 
(or equivalent) from 100-Series; at least one Core course 
from each of Core Groups I, II, and III; one Studies course. 


German: At least eight courses, including 112, 220 (or 227), 
320 (or 327); any four of: 315, 325, 335, 339, 345, 363, 391, 
491, 496, 499. 

(Note: Total number of English and German courses re- 
quired is at least seventeen.) 

Other: At least one course from Social Science or Science 
and Mathematics. 


Options: To a total of twenty-one to twenty-three courses. 


Honours English and History: 

Total courses: Twenty-one to twenty-three. 

English: Eight to nine courses, including one full course 
(or equivalent) from 100-Series; at least one Core course 
from each of Core Groups I, II, and III; one Studies course. 
History: Eight to nine courses, including History 115; 
others chosen in consultation with Department of History. 
(Note: Total number of English and History courses re- 
quired is at least seventeen.) 

Other: At least one course from Language or Science and 
Mathematics. 


Options: To a total of twenty-one to twenty-three courses. 


Honours English and Italian: 
Total courses: Twenty-one to twenty-three. 
English: Eight to nine courses, including one full course 


(or equivalent) from 100-Series; at least one Core course 
from each of Core Groups I, I, and III; one Studies course. 


_ Eight to nine courses, including 113, 220, and 370 
or : 


(Note: Total number of English and Italian courses re- 
quired is at least seventeen.) 


Other: At least one course from Social Science or Science 
and Mathematics. 


Options: To a total of twenty-one to twenty-three courses. 


Honours English and Latin: 
Total courses: Twenty-one to twenty-three. 


English: Nine courses, including one full course (or 
equivalent) from 100-Series; at least one Core course from 
each of Core Groups I, I, and IJ; one Studies course. 


Latin: Seven and a half courses including 104 or 112; 
others chosen in consultation with the Department of Clas- 
sical Studies. 


Other: French 112ab or another language; Roman History 
221 or 225; at least one course from Social Science or 
Science and Mathematics. 


Options: To a total of twenty-one to twenty-three courses. 


Honours English and Linguistics: 
Total courses: Twenty-one to twenty-three. 


English: Eight to nine courses, including one full course 
(or equivalent) from 100-Series; at least one Core course 
from each of Core Groups I, II, and II; one Studies course. 


Linguistics: Eight to nine courses, including 101ab, 201, 
and 301 or 305; two of English 275, English 280, Philosophy 
200; either Anthropology 351 or Psychology 344; two to 
three courses from Program of Linguistics (see page C-48). 
(Note: Total number of English and Linguistics courses re- 

utred is at least seventeen. For purposes of this Program, 

nglish 275 and 280 count as Linguistics courses, not as 
English courses.) 


Options: To a total of twenty-one to twenty-three courses. 


English 


Honours English and Philosophy — Language Option 
Total courses: Twenty-one to twenty-three. 

English: Nine courses, including one full course (or 
equivalent) from 100-Series; at least one Core course from 
each of Core Groups I, II, and III; one Studies course. 


Philosophy: Five courses, including 115 or 116, 224, 331, 
334, 436. 

Language: Five courses, including either French 112ab 
and four others, or Latin 112, 222, 225, 332, and 450. 
Other: Psychology 115ab. 

Options: To a total of twenty-one to twenty-three courses. 


Honours English and Russian: 

Total courses: Twenty-one to twenty-three. 

English: Eight to nine courses, including one full course 
(or equivalent) from 100-Series; at least one Core course 
from each of Core Groups I, II, and II; one Studies course. 
Russian: Seven to eight courses, including 040 (unless the 
ed has Grade 13 standing in Russian); 111; 230ab; 
338. 

(Note: The total number of English and Russian courses 
required is at least sixteen.) 

Other: At least one course from Social Science or Science 
and Mathematics. 


Options: To a total of twenty-one to twenty-three courses. 


Honours English and Spanish: 
Total courses: Twenty-one to twenty-three. 


English: Eight to nine courses, including one full course 
(or equivalent) from 100-Series; at least one Core course 
from each of Core Groups I, II, and III; one Studies course. 


Spanish: Eight to nine courses, including 205ab, 210y, 
2llc, 232, 242, 360, and 424. 

(Note: The total number of English and Spanish courses 
required is at least seventeen.) ’ 


Other: Latin 112 or another language; at least one course 
from Social Science or Science ‘and Mathematics. 


Options: To a total of twenty-one to twenty-three courses. 


Honours Communication Studies and English 
See Department of Communication Studies, p. J-7. 


Honours Drama and English 
See School of Dramatic Art, p. C-44. 


COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


All courses listed will not necessarily be offered in the com- 
ing year. 

030. English for Foreign Students 

A course designed to meet the needs of students whose 
native tongue is not English, with emphasis on the acquisi- 
tion of practical skills in reading and writing and on the 
development of comprehension of spoken English. (2 lec- 
tures, 2 laboratory hours a week). To be taken only with the 
approval of the Dean of the Faculty concerned and of the 
instructor. 
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English 


100c. Expository Writing 

A thorough study of the fundamentals of effective expres- 
sion, including types of expository writing, planning an 
organization, prose style, preparation of manuscripts, and 
correct formats. Through practice in the skills of writing, 
the course seeks to develop in the student a capacity to 
write both more‘correctly and more forcefully, so as to 
enable him to work effectively at the university level and 
beyond. (2 lectures, 2 laboratory hours a week, one 
semester; half course). 


10lab. The English Heritage 

These two half courses together survey the rich panorama 
of English literature from its beginnings to the present day, 
with particular emphasis on the relevance of this living 
tradition to the concerns of the contemporary student of 
English. English 101la will conclude with the Age of John- 
son; English 101b will begin with the Romantic period. (3 
hours a week, two semesters; two half courses). 


102ab. Perspectives on Literature 

A study of representative works in English, from a variety 
of genres or rhetorical types, through which the various 
modes of literary experience may be explored, using a 
broad spectrum of materials and critical approaches. 
English 102a will include the essay, fictional narrative, and 
critical prose; English 102b will include pe and drama. 
(3 hours a week, two semesters; two half courses). 


103c. The Coming of Awareness 

A study of literature having for its theme man’s movement 
from the world of innocence to the world of experience. 
Authors whose works will be studied include S papers: 
Milton, Wordsworth, Keats, pee Thomas, D. H. 
Lawrence, James Joyce, and Morley Callaghan; many of 
these works deal with young people on the threshold of the 
adult world. (3 hours a week, one semester; half course). 


104c. On the Frontier: Literature About the Pioneer 
and Settlement in North America 

Exploration of literary works which reflect the specifically 
North American experience with the wilderness, man’s 
relation and adaptation to it, the conflicts and problems 
arising from the opening of the West, and the differing at- 
titudes to the frontier in the United States and Canada. (3 
hours a week, one semester; half course). 


106c. Literature and Psychology 

Analysis of prose works by Dostoevsky, Conrad, Lawrence, 
Henry James, John Fowles, and others, in terms of contem- 
porary psychological theories. Carl Jung, R. D. Laing, and 
Abraham Maslow will be studied. (3 hours a week, one 
semester; half course). 


107c. Literature and Social Change 

The revolt against urbanization, industrialization, and 
centralization of Western society as reflected in the work of 
writers who assert an existential or irrational self as the 
authentic source of human values. (3 hours a week, one 
semester; half course). 


108c. The Myth of Icarus 

Literature which has for its theme man’s aspirations, dar- 
ing, love of flyi ng freedom, the thrill of speed, and his 
ultimate loss and defeat. (3 hours a week, one semester; 
half course). 


llle. Beyond Tomorrow: Utopia or Nightmare? 

presentative novelistic portrayals of life in the future, 
with consideration of political, social, intellectual, 
religious, and moral problems raised in novels by such 
writers as Anthony Burgess, L. P. Hartley, Aldous Huxley, 
George Orwell, H. G. Wells, John Wyndham, and others. (3 
hours a week, one semester; half course). 
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112c. Canada Now: Some Recent Writers ; 
Contemporary work in various genres by writers in both 
English and French Canada, (the latter to be read in 
translation) particularly as this work brings into focus dif- 
ferences and similarities of the two cultures and reflects the 
problems of copay Canadian society. (3 hours a 
week, one semester; half course). 


113c. Heroes and Heroism ata 
An exploration of the heroic and the anti-heroic in 
literature, with particular consideration of such types as 
the mythic hero, the tragic hero, the political hero, the 
romantic hero, and the athletic hero, in such authors as 
Sophocles, Shakespeare, Milton, Conrad, Robert Penn 
Warren, Arthur Miller, and John Updike. (3 hours a week, 
one semester; half course). 


114c. Beyond the Self 

Selected readings from Eastern and Western cultures, ex- 
ploring the spiritual dimensions of man and the universe. 
(3 hours a week, one semester; half course). 


116c. World Literature and the English Tradition 
Theme and form in literature, to be studied both in works 
of the English tradition and in selected major works 
originally written in other languages. All texts will be read 
in English, (3 hours a week, one semester; half course). 


117c. Literature as a Popular Art Form 

An analysis of some unpretentious types of contemporary 
literary expression with popular appeal or a cult following, 
such as science fiction, Gothic melodrama, the detective 
story, historical romance, comics, the adventure story, and 
songs and ballads. (3 hours a week, one semester; half 
course). 


118c. Literature of the Cinema 

A study of classic filmplays with emphasis on those written 
directly for cinema rather than adapted from another 
medium. Such films as Welles’ Citizen Kane and the works 
of Bergman, Cassavetes, Carne, etc., may be included. 
Available films will be screened. (3 hours a week, one 
semester, half course). 


120c. Techniques of Writing 

A study of the art of expression, more advanced than 100c, 
emphasizing such matters as rhetorical tone and style, the 
preparation and documentation of the research paper, and 
other, individual writing problems and interests. (2 lec- 
tures, + laboratory hours a week, one semester; half 
course). 


122c. The English Language 

An analysis of the nature and development of English with 
an introduction to current ideas about language. Texts will 
include Charlton Laird, The Miracle of Language, and 
Jacobs and Rosenbaum, Transformations, Style, and 
Meaning. (3 hours a week, one semester; half course). 


200. Practical Criticism 

Close analysis of poetic and prose texts, emphasizing con- 
temporary approaches in literary criticism. A useful in- 
troduction to advanced study in English, recommended 
particularly in the second year at university. (3 hours a 
week). 

210. Literature of the Renaissance 

The forms, themes, and ideas of English literature, ex- 
clusive of drama, in the period from Thomas More to 
Milton. (3 hours a week). 

215. Shakespeare 


A study of the works of Shakespeare, with major emphasis 
on his plays. (3 hours a week). 


220. Restoration and Eighteenth Century Literature 
Literature from 1660 to 1800, with emphasis upon Dryden, 
Swift, Pope, Johnson, and some major novelists of the era. 
(3 hours a week). 


225. Literature of the Romantic Era 
Emphasis on the major poetry from Blake to Keats. (3 
hours a week). 


230. English Literature of the Mid-Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, 1830-1880 

Victorian prose, poetry, and drama from Macaulay to the 
Aesthetic Movement. (3 hours a week). 


238. American Literature to 1865 

A study of the literature of the United States from Puritan 
times to the American Renaissance, including the works of 
2 ea Thoreau, Whitman and Melville. (3 hours a 
week). 


245. Canadian Literature to 1918 

In poetry, the narrative tradition, leading to the work of E. 
J. Pratt as well as a study of the Confederation Poets. In 
prose, some of the writings of settlers and the development 
of the Canadian novel, leading to the transitional prose 
writers, Leacock and Grove. (3 hours a week). 


250. Literature in Transition, 1880-1920 

Prose, poetry, and drama in English from the Aesthetic 
te to Joyce, Eliot, Lawrence, and Yeats. (3 hours a 
week). 


255. Literature of the Modern Period, 1920-1945 

A study of the major figures and literary trends, exclusive 
of drama, in the British Isles from Virginia Woolf to Dylan 
Thomas. (3 hours a week). 


260. Canadian Literature of the Period Since 1918 
The beginning of modernism in fiction and poetry in 
Canada and its development to the ye ge with the stud: 
of such poets as F. R. Scott and Earle Birney and suc 
novelists as Hugh MacLennan and Morley Callaghan. (3 
hours a week). 


265. American Literature since 1865 
The literature of the United States from Twain and James 
to the present day. (3 hours a week). 


270. Chaucer and His Age 

A study of the works of Chaucer (in Middle English), 
relating his achievement to English and Continental 
literature of the later Middle Ages. (3 hours a week). 


275. Modern English and Linguistics 

A linguistic study of the problems of usage, dialect, seman- 
tics, sentence structure, and style in the English language 
with particular emphasis on comparing traditional, struc- 
tural, and transformational approaches to language. (3 
hours a week). 


280. History of the English Language 

An examination of the history of the English language, con- 
centrating on the rise and development of Standard 
English. Particular attention will be given to the language 
of Chaucer and of Shakespeare. (3 hours a week). 


300. Literature and Consciousness 

A study of the recurrent experiences of the reader and 
writer as special instances of the whole-and-parts theory of 
consciousness. (3 hours a week). 


302. Creative Writing 

The development of original writing in various forms. 
Intensive workshop practice may be undertaken. Permis- 
sion of the Department is required. (2 hours a week; ir- 
regular individual writing conferences may be required). 


English 


320. Theory of Literature 
See Comparative Literature 210, p. C-47. 


321. Philosophy of Art 
See Philosophy 335, p. C-38. 


322. Criticism in English from Plato to Samuel 
Johnson 

Major works and ideas in the literary criticism of the Clas- 
sical, Mediaeval, Renaissance and neo-Classical periods. 
a critical practice. (3 hours a week). (Not offered 1975- 


323. Criticism in English from Coleridge to the Present 
Major works and ideas in the literary criticism of the 
Romantic, Victorian, Transitional and Modern periods. 
a critical practice. (3 hours a week). (Not offered 1975- 


331. Modern Fiction 

A study of fiction, from Dostoevsky and Flaubert to 
Hemingway and Thomas Mann. Foreign works will be read 
in translation. (3 hours a week). (Not offered 1975-76). 


332. Modern Drama 

A study of drama from Ibsen and Shaw to Brecht and 
Albee. Foreign works will be read in translation. (3 hours a 
week). (Not offered 1975-76). 


333. Modern Poetry 

A study of poetry from the symbolists to W. B. Yeats and 
Dylan Thomas. Any ——— works will be read in transla- 
tion. (3 hours a week). (Not offered 1975-76). 


336. Contemporary Poetry in English 
Intensive readings in such writers as Robert Lowell, Ted 
Hughes, and Theodore Roethke. (3 hours a week). 


337. Contemporary Drama 
A study of significant trends and achievements in world 
drama since 1940. (3 hours a week). 


339. Contemporary Fiction in English 

Intensive readings in such writers as William Styron and 
Iris Murdoch, with emphasis on the post-1945 period. (3 
hours a week). 


341. Literature in Translation 

The study of a particular period or type to vary from year to 
year; English texts will be included. Some attention will be 
= to the relevance for or influence Le a English 
iterature. (3 hours a week). (Not offered 1975-76). 


345. Topics in Canadian Literature 

A course in Canadian literature, designed to extend and 
deepen the study of this subject initiated in the Core 
courses, English 245 and 260, with emphasis on particular 
genres or themes. (3 hours a week). 


356. English Drama from Its Mediaeval Origins to 1642 
Study of the traditions and development of English drama 
before 1642, the onphees falling upon the years 1580-1620. 
Attention to be paid to matters of stages and staging. Some 
of Shakespeare’s plays will be included, but a prior 
knowledge of more will be assumed. (3 hours a week). 


357. English Drama from 1660 to 1900 

A survey of English dramatic literature and stagecraft from 
the reopening of the theatres at the Restoration to the end 
of the Victorian era, including the comedy of manners, the 
heroic tragedy, the sentimental comedy, the Romantic 
“closet” drama, the Victorian melodrama, and the 
ein of naturalism. (3 hours a week). (Not offered 
1975-76). 
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360. The Rise and Development of the English Novel 

A study of the novel in England from Defoe down to the 

present day. (3 hours a week). (Not offered 1975-76). 

364. Mediaeval European Literature 

A study of Old and Middle English texts, in comparison 

with mediaeval Latin, Romance and Germanic literature 

from the period 500 to 1500. The emphasis and selection of 

texts will vary from year to year. Texts will be read in their 

original languages to the extent that the background of the 

students makes such reading possible. (3 hours a week). 

370. Spenser and Milton 

Concentration on the major poems, but the minor poems 

and some of the prose works will be examined. (3 hours a 

week). (Not offered 1975-76). 

378. Children’s Literature 

(See Education 478, p. E-10). 

399. Scholarship and Bibliography 

An introduction to the art of literary research and a study 

of textual criticism. (2 hours a week). £ 

400. Advanced Survey 

A survey course, offering a conspectus of English and North 

American literature for advanced students with emphasis 

on selected special topics according to the particular in- 

terest and needs of students enrolled in the course. (3 hours 

a week). (Not offered 1975-76). 

A variety of Studies courses numbered 450-499 will be an- 

nounced and offered each year. Studies courses are 

eal designed for students in the final stages of 
onours programs or the first year of a two-year M.A. 

program. They may have fewer scheduled class meetings 

with more opportunity for independent study. On occasion, 

studies courses may be offered on a semester basis, with 

suffixes “a”, “‘b’’, or “‘c”’, as may be appropriate. 

Specific topics will be offered from year to year in the fol- 

lowing periods or forms of literature: 

452. Studies in Linguistics 

453. Studies in the Literature of the Mediaeval Period 

454. Studies in the Literature of the Renaissance 

455. Studies in Shakespeare 

456. Studies in the Literature of the Restoration and 

Eighteenth Century 

458. Studies in the Literature of the Romantic Period 

462. Studies in Victorian Literature 

466. Studies in Modern Fiction 

471. Studies in the Literature of the Modern Period 

472. Studies in Modern Poetry 

481. Studies in American Literature 

485. Studies in Canadian Literature 

488. Studies in North American Literature 

490. Studies in Criticism 

491. Studies in the Novel 

493. Studies in Drama 

495. Studies in Creative Writing 
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DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS 


Officers of Instruction: 


Professor: 

DeLauro, Joseph Nicola; B.F.A. (Yale), M.F.A. (Iowa), 
F.R.S.A.—1960. 

Associate Professors: 

Doctor, Antonio P.; B.F.A. (Santo Tomas), M.F.A. (Notre 
Dame)—1967. (Head of the Department). 

Pufahl, John K. Jr.; B.F.A. (Illinois Wesleyan), M.A., 
M.F.A. (Northern Illinois)—1967. 

Boles, Daniel; B.A. (Stanford), M.F.A. (Tulane)—1969. 


Assistant Professors: 

Farrell, Michael J.; B.A., M.A. (Florida State)—1968. 
Ferraro, Robert C.; B.A. (City College, New York), M.F.A. 
(Southern Illinois) —1968. 

DeAngelis, Joseph R.; B.F.A. (Rhode Island School of 
Design), M.F.A. (Syracuse)—1969. 

Law, William C.; B.F.A. (Atlanta School of Art), M.F.A. 
(Tulane)—1970. 

Flett, Arthur; B.A., M.A. (Wayne State)—1973. 


Sessional Instructors: 

Bezaire, Bruce; B.F.A. (Windsor), M.F.A. (Southern 
Illinois) —1972. 

Dingler, Daniel W.; B.F.A. (Layton School of Art), M.F.A. 
(Cranbrook Academy of Art)—1971. 


Gold, Susan B. (Mrs.); B.A., M.A. (Wayne State)—-1970. 
oe Steve; B.A. (Windsor), M.A. (Wayne State)— 
Rattner, Ruth (Mrs.); A.B. (Michigan), M.A. (Wayne 
State)—1972. 
Smith, Albert G.; B.F.A. (East Carolina), M.A., M.F.A. 
(Iowa)—1973. 


Stewart, Linda; Dip. (Sheridan College)—1973. 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


A full Grade 13 (Level 5) program as approved by the 
Secondary School, or equivalent Preliminary Year (see p. 


Regulations for Transfer Students: 

Students who have had art courses at other institutions, 
and desire credit for basic courses in this department must 
submit a portfolio of their own work for evaluation by the 
faculty and an official transcript of their record, together 
with catalogues describing the courses taken, all of which 
must be submitted no later than two weeks before the first 
day of classes. Transfer students who wish to get art history 
credit for courses taken at other schools will be required at 
the discretion of the Supartonents to take a qualifying ex- 
amination to be een the prospective student during the 
first week of regularly scheduled classes. The examination 
will cover those art history courses from which the student 
wishes to be exempted. 


PROGRAMS OF STUDY 


General B.A. degree with Studio Major: 

Total courses: fifteen or sixteen. 

Fine Arts: six studio courses including 110 and five from: 
117, 220, 230, 231 or 237, 233, 234, 235, 244, or others with 


ermission of the Department; 114ab and one other Art 
History course. 


Other: One course from two of Language, Social Science, 
Science-Mathematics; options to a total of fifteen or six- 
teen. See page C-4 for program requirements. 


General B.A. degree with Art History Major: 
Total courses: fifteen or sixteen. 


Fine Arts: 114ab and five other Art History courses in con- 
sultation with the Department; 110 and one other 100 or 
200 level studio course. 


Other: One course each from two of Language, Social 
Science, Science-Mathematics; options to a total of fifteen 
or sixteen. See page C-4 for program requirements. 


Honours B.A. degree in Art History: 
Total courses: twenty-one. 
Fine Arts: 114ab, 486c; one from 315c-366c; and six other 


full courses in Art History; 110 and two other studio 
courses. 


Other: three courses from: History 257, 336, 350, 352, 
Roman History 221, 225; two Language courses; five op- 
tions. 


Fine Arts 114ab must be taken in the first session. 
Honours Art History students must achieve at least a 
“C” average in Fine Arts studio courses, and a “‘B’”’ 
average in the required Art History courses. 


Bachelor of Fine Arts: 
Total courses: twenty-one. 


Fine Arts: 110, 117, 220, 230, 233; one of: 231 or 237 and 
three other studio courses, two of which must be 300 level; 
thesis and practical work in one of: 440, 441, 442, 443; 435 
and one of: 436, 437, 438, 439; 114ab and two further full 
courses in Art History. 


Other: One full course or two half courses from: 
Philosophy 336 or selected options approved by the 
Department; one course each from two of Language, Social 
Science, Science-Mathematics; three options. 


Fine Arts 110, 114ab, and 117 must be taken in the first 
session. 

For admission to Third Year level in the B.F.A. Program 
the student must have and maintain a minimum average 
of ““C” in Art History and must present a portfolio of his 
work for faculty approval to continue in the B.F.A. 
program. This program is not available by Extension. 


COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


All courses listed will not necessarily be offered in the com- 
ing year. 

Students are expected to abide by all departmental regula- 
tions with respect to prerequisites. Prerequisites for all up- 
per level Art History courses are waived for non-majors. 


Fine Arts 


110. Basic Drawing 

Introduction to the elements of drawing; work with various 
media, techniques and subject matter. ig tate one 
half of the course will be devoted to life drawing and 
anatomy; individual and studio criticism. (3 lectures, 3 
laboratory hours a week). 


1l4a. Survey of Art History 

History of Art from prehistoric to mediaeval art with an in- 
troduction to composition and the language of the plastic 
arts and relationships to its culture. (3 hours a week, one 
semester; half course). 


114b. Survey of Art History 

History of Art from Italian Renaissance to Twentieth Cen- 
tury Art with emphasis on the influence of social and 
philosophical ideas on art. (Prerequisite: Fine Arts 114a). 
(3 hours a week, one semester; half course). ‘ 


117. Art Fundamentals 

An investigation of the basic elements of two and three 

dimensional form including studies in line, plane, virtual 

volumes, dark and light modulation, colour, negative- 
ositive patterns, composition, etc. (3 lectures, 3 
aboratory hours a week). 


220. Intermediate Drawing 

Continuation of Fine Arts 110; emphasis on the concepts 
and problems of drawing as an expressive medium; in- 
dividual and studio criticism. (Prerequisite: Fine Arts 110 
or permission). (3 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week). 


230. Painting 

Exploration of the possibilities of various painting media 
as a means of expression; studies from still life, nature and 
imagination; emphasis on creative painting techniques in 
oil; water colours, acrylic, and special problems on media 
behaviour; individual and studio criticism. (Prerequisite: 
Fine Arts 110 and 117 or consent of the instructor). (3 lec- 
tures and 3 laboratory hours a week). 


231. Intaglio I 

Introduction to the basic processes and techniques of in- 
taglio printing as a means of expression, utilizing engrav- 
ing, etching processes and dry point. Individual and studio 
criticism. (Prerequisite: Fine Arts 110 and 117 or consent of 
the instructor). (3 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week). 


233. Sculpture 

Modeling in the round and in relief and from the figure, 
carving, construction, direct building and casting. Projects 
in various media including plaster, ceramics, cement, 
wood, stone, metal and plastic. Problems in sculpture for 
architecture and landscape design. (Prerequisite: Fine Arts 
110 and 117). (3 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week). 


234. Ceramics 

A survey of ceramic design concepts and techniques, in- 
cluding hand building, a the wheel, decorating, 
glazing, and firing principles. (Prerequisites: Fine Arts 110 
and 117). (3 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week). 


235. Photography 

Study of the photographic process in the areas of black and 
white prints, photograms and deviations. The course will 
include darkroom techniques and oe concepts ap- 
propriate to the medium. (Prerequisite: Fine Arts 117 or 
departmental permission). (3 lectures and 3 laboratory 
hours a week). (Extension Division). 

237. Lithography I 

Introduction to the basic processes and techniques of stone 
and plate lithographic printing as a means of expression 
utilizing transfer methods, draughtsmanship and colour 
registration. Individual and studio criticism. (Prerequisite: 
Fine Arts 110 and 117 or consent of instructor). (3 lectures 
and 3 laboratory hours a week). 
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Fine Arts 


244, Advanced Ceramics 

Clay body and glaze formulation, firing techniques in- 
cluding: primitive, raku, and reduction. Pottery form 
relationships and variations on a production basis. More 
complex construction techniques and experimentation 
with clay combined with mised media. (Prerequisite: Fine 
Arts 234). (3 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week). 


300c. Ancient Near Eastern Art 

A comprehensive study of the art of Egyptian and 
Mesopotamian civilizations with emphasis upon those 
periods which had distinct cultural influence upon the 
peripheral areas of the Eastern Mediterranean. (Prere- 
pina Fine Arts 114a). (3 hours a week, one semester; half 
course). 


302c. Northern Renaissance Art 

The Art of Northern Europe during the Fifteenth and Six- 
teenth Centuries with particular emphasis upon the 
Franco-Flemish and German painting traditions and the 
beginnings of Graphic Art. (Prerequisite: Fine Arts 1l4a 
and 114), (3 hours a week, one semester; half course). 
303c. Renaissance Art I 

The Renaissance in Italy during the Fifteenth Century 
with special attention given to the architecture, sculpture 
and painting of Florence. (Prerequisite: Fine Arts ll4a and 
114b). (3 hours a week, one semester; half course). 


304c. Renaissance Art II 

The art of the Renaissance in Italy with a major considera- 
tion of the architecture, sculpture, and painting produced 
in Rome and Venice during the Sixteenth Century. (Prere- 
quisite: Fine Arts 114a and 114b). (3 hours a week, one 
semester; half course). 


305c. Baroque Art 

An analysis of the architecture, painting, sculpture of the 
Seventeenth and early Eighteenth Centuries in Europe. 
(Prerequisite: Fine Arts 114a and 114b). (3 hours a week, 
one semester; half course). 


306c. European Art During the Eighteenth Century 

The study of the art of the rococo in Europe and the evolu- 
tion of the neo-classic movement. (Prerequisite: Fine Arts 
114a and 114b). (3 hours a week, one semester; half course). 


307c. History of Graphics 
A survey of the various European developments in the 
Graphic Arts from the Fifteenth Century to the present. 
(Prerequisite: Fine Arts 114a and 114b). (3 hours a week, 
one semester; half course). 


308c. Far Eastern Art 

An examination of the major developments in the Art of In- 
dia and China, particularly the development of the Bud- 
dha image as it spreads eastward. (Prerequisite: Fine Arts 
114a and 114b or permission). (3 hours a week, one 
semester; half course). 


309c. Islamic Art 

An examination of important trends in the artistic develop- 
ment of the Muslim era—including the Umayyad, 
Tulunid, Fatamid, Seljuk, Mongol, Nasrid, Mamluk, Ot- 
toman, Timurid, Safavid, and Mughal dynasties. (Prere- 
quisite: Fine Arts 114a and 114b or permission). (3 hours a 
week, one semester; half course). 

310c. Japanese Art 

The architecture, sculpture, and painting of Japan and the 
relationship of Japanese culture to continental artistic 
developments. (Prerequisite: Fine Arts 308c). (3 hours a 
week, one semester; half course). 
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3llc. Nineteenth Century European Art 

Architecture and sculpture during the Nineteenth Century 
in Europe with emphasis upon painting as the visual expo- 
nent of the Neo-classic, Romantic, Impressionist and Post- 
impressionist movements. (Prerequisite: Fine Arts 1l4a 
ant 114b). (3 hours a week, one semester; half course). 


312c. Twentieth Century European Art 

An examination of the sources, movements and major 
figures contributing to Twentieth Century architecture, 
sculpture and painting in Europe. (Prerequisites: Fine Arts 
114a and 114b). (3 hours a week, one semester; half course). 


313c. Early American Art—1650-1867 ; 

An analysis of the art produced in North America from the 
colonial period up to the period of Confederation. (Prere- 
quisite: Pine Arts 114a and 114b). (3 hours a week, one 
semester; half course). 


314c. Twentieth Century American Art ‘ 
The architecture, sculpture, and painting produced in 
North America from Confederation to the present. (Prere- 
quisite: Fine Arts 114a and 114b). (3 hours a week, one 
semester; half course). 


315c-366c. Directed Individual Studies 

These courses involve examination by the student of a par- 
ticular area of interest in which a paper will be required. 
(Prerequisites: Fine Arts 114a and 114b, 300 level course in 
the subject desired and permission of instructor). (3 hours 
a week, one semester; half course). Special numbers will be 
assigned to the problems chosen each year. 


331. Intaglio II 
Continued development of expressive and interpretive 
skills of intaglio printing. Additional printing techniques 
available are walsi-plate colour ene colour viscosity 
and photo-gravure. Individual and studio criticism. (Prere- 
uisite: Fine Arts 231, a positive B.F.A. portfolio evalua- 
tion or Departmental permission). (3 lectures, 3 laboratory 
hours a week). 


331x. Intaglio II 

The same as F.A. 331. (Prerequisite: Fine Arts 231). (3 
hours a week, Extension Division. Credit for this course 
cannot be applied to the B.F.A. degree). 


334. Advanced Sculpture 

Modeling and sculptural design are further developed and 
refined to heighten the expressive potential of the form. 
Experimentation is encouraged to broaden the scope of 
media at the student’s command to increase his technical 
facility. (Prerequisite: Fine Arts 233; a positive B.F.A. 
portfolio evaluation or Departmental permission). (3 lec- 
tures, 3 laboratory hours a week). 


334x. Advanced Sculpture 

The same as F.A. 334. (Prerequisite: Fine Arts 233). (3 
hours a week, Extension Division. Credit for this course 
cannot be applied to the B.F.A. degree). 


337. Lithography II 

Continued development of expressive and interpretive 
skills of lithographic printing. Additional printing techni- 
ques available are stone and plate colour printing and 
photo transfer processes. (Prerequisite: Fine Arts 237, a 
positive B.F.A. portfolio evaluation or departmental per- 
mission). (3 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week). 

337x. Lithography II 

The same as F.A. 237. (Prerequisite: Fine Arts 237). (3 
hours a week, Extension Division. Credit for this course 
cannot be applied to the B.F.A. degree). 


338. Painting Composition 

Creative synthesis of previous studies in design, drawing 
and beginning painting; development of personal style and 
composition analysis; survey of traditional and contem- 
porary painting compositions: individual and _ studio 
criticism. (Prerequisites: Fine Arts 220 and 230; a positive 
B.F.A. portfolio evaluation or Departmental permission). 
(3 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week). 


338x. Painting Composition 

The same as F.A, 338. (Prerequisite: Fine Arts 230). (3 
hours a week, Extension Division. Credit for this course 
cannot be applied to the B.F.A. degree). 


340. Advanced Drawing 

a on individual experimentation with drawing 
media and ae op stressing drawing as an expressive 
medium; individual and studio criticism. (Prerequisite: 
Fine Arts 220; a positive B.F.A. portfolio evaluation or 
perenne permission). (3 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a 
week), 


340x. Advanced Drawin 

The same as F.A, 340. (Prerequisite: Fine Arts 220). (3 
hours a week, Extension Division. Credit for this course 
cannot be applied to the B.F.A. degree). 


346c. Early Mediaeval Art 

An examination of the painting, sculpture and architecture 
of Europe including the Early Christian, Byzantine, 
Hiberno-Saxon, Carolingian, Ottonian and Romanesque 
periods. (Prerequisite: Fine Arts 114a). (3 hours a week, 
one semester; half course). 


347c. Later Mediaeval Art 

An examination of the painting, sculpture and architecture 
of Europe during the Early through the High Gothic period 
including the International Gothic style. (Prerequisite: 
F.A. 114a). (3 hours a week, one semester; half course). 


367c-386c. Independent Studio Work 
Individual work on specific projects under the guidance of 
an instructor. (Prerequisites: 200 level studio course in the 
subject desired and permission of the instructor and the 
Department head). (6 hours a week, one semester; half 
course). Special numbers will be assigned to the projects 
chosen each year. 

Subtitles: 

F.A. 367c, 368c, 369c, 370c—Drawing 

F.A. 371c, 372c, 373c, 374c—Painting 

F.A. 375c, 376c, 377c, 378c—Sculpture 

F.A. 379c, 380c, 381c, 382c—Intaglio 

F.A. 383c, 384c, 385c, 386c—Lithography 
435. Criticism and Seminar 
Presentation and group analysis of the student’s works; 
discussions and visits to exhibitions, concerts and theatre 
to observe and correlate contemporary developments in the 
arts and in related fields. Open to all senior students in 
studio programs. (3 hours a week; full course). 


436. Drawing Workshop 
Synthesis of previous studies in drawing and creative ex- 
periments in drawing, media, style, and choice of subject 
matter. (Prerequisite: Fine Arts 340). (4 hours a week, full 
course). 
437. Sculpture Workshop 
Survey of past and contemporary sculptural practices, 
equipment and supplies sources, techniques, foundry set- 
up and commission contracts. Individual work under the 
dance of the instructor. (Prerequisite: Fine Arts 334). (4 
ours a week, full course). 


Fine Arts 


438. Painting Workshop 

Individual experimentation in media techniques and styles 

in painting; survey of studio practices and equipment; ' 
open to senior students; individual and studio criticism. 

(Prerequisite: Fine Arts 338). (4 hours a week; full course). 


439. Print Workshop 

Work in selected print media or processes, continuation of 
one of Fine Arts 331 or 337 or Print Making. (4 laboratory 
hours a week; full course). 


440. Thesis and Practical Work—Painting 

A one year studio project in painting. Planning, research 
and discussion of the project with the faculty adviser. 
(Prerequisite: Fine Arts 338). (12 laboratory hours a week; 
full course). 


441. Thesis and Practical Work—Sculpture 

The advanced student is given free range to work in his 
chosen medium and to synthesize his previous knowledge 
and experience, with personal criticism from his instructor 
in order to assess his ability. (Prerequisite: Fine Arts 334). 
(12 laboratory hours a week; full course). 


442. Thesis and Practical Work—Graphics 

The student is given wide range to experiment in his 
chosen medium and to synthesize his accumulated 
knowledge and experience with the instructor acting in an 
advisory capacity. (Prerequisite: Fine Arts 331 or 337). (12 
laboratory ee a week; full course). 


443. Thesis and Practical Work—Drawing 

A one year studio project in drawing. dre research, 
and discussion of the project with the Faculty advisor. 
(Prerequisite: Fine Arts 340). (12 laboratory hours a week, 
full course). 


456c-485c. Proseminar 

Art History Courses 456c-485c are proseminar courses 
based on group encounters with particular problems in the 
history of art which will be considered by means of 
readings, discussion, papers, and museum trips. (Prere- 
quisite: Fine Arts 114a and 114b and permission of instruc- 
tor). (3 hours a week, one semester; half course). Special 
numbers will be assigned to the areas chosen each year. 


486c. History of Art Comprehensive Studies and 
Bibliographies 

Preparatory exercises for the purposes of establishing a 
comprehensive knowledge of art history in regard to 
qualifying examinations. Open to Fourth Year Honours 
students only. (Prerequisite: Fine Arts 114a and 114b and 
ae of instructor). (3 hours a week, one semester; 

alf course). 


In addition to the Fine Arts courses listed above, the fol- 
a courses offered by other Departments will be ac- 
cep by the Department of Fine Arts in lieu of Art 
History courses with the prior permission of the Fine Arts 
Department. 

Asian Studies 118 

“The Art of Asia”’. chic) cen Fine Arts 308c or prior 
permission of the Fine Arts Department). (3 hours a week). 
Asian Studies 231 

“The Art and Archaeology of South Asia’. (Prerequisite: 
prior permission of the Fine Arts Department). (3 hours a 
week). 

Classical Civilization 235ab 

“Greek and Roman Art and Archeology’. (Prerequisite: 
Fine Arts 114a and prior permission of the Fine Arts 
Department). (3 hours a week). 
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French Language and Literature 


DEPARTMENT OF FRENCH 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


Officers of Instruction: 


Professors: ; 
Thibault, Albert A.; A.B. (Boston College), L. es L. 
(Paris), M.A. (Harvard), D. es L. (Laval) —1953. 


Drouillard, Clarence Joseph; B.A., M.A. (Toronto), Ph.D. 
(Laval) —1956. 

McCarthy, Lillian Margaret; B.A., M.A., Ph.D. (Toron- 
to)—1958. 


Associate Professors: 
Skakoon, Walter Sylvester; B.A. (Western Ontario), M.A. 
(Toronto)—1962. 


Kingstone, Basil D.; B.A., M.A., Ph.D. (Oxford)—1963. 


Caron, Marie-Therese; B.A. (Ottawa), M.A. (Laval), 
Ph.D. (Wisconsin)—1964. 


Fournier, Guy; Lic. en Droit, D. de l'Un. (Paris)—1967. 


deVillers, Jean-Pierre Andreoli; L. es L. (Aix-en- 
Provence), Ph.D. (Colorado)—1968. 


ene Paul; B.A. (Windsor), M.A., Ph.D. (Columbia)— 


Assistant Professors: 

Halford, Peter W.; B.A., M.A. (Windsor)—1966. 

van den Hoven, Adrian T.; B.A. (Assumption), M.A. 
(Windsor)—1966. 

oe Yvonne (Mrs.); L. es L., D. de l’'Un. (Lille)— 


Lemieux, Gerard A.; B.A. (Laurentian), M.A. (Laval)— 
1967. (Head of the Department). 


Chabot, Marcel Eugene; B.A. (Windsor), A.M., Ph.D. 
(Harvard)—1970. 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


A full Grade 13 (Level 5) program as approved by the 
aici School; or equivalent Preliminary Year (see p. 
C-5). 

Honours French and Comparative Literature, Honours 
French and Linguistics, Honours French and Spanish, 
Honours French Language and Literature and Honours 
French and Russian require French. 


Honours English and French requires French. 

Honours French and German requires French and German. 
Honours French and Italian requires French and Italian. 
Honours French and Latin requires French and Latin. 


PROGRAMS OF STUDY 


General degree with major in French: 
Total courses: fifteen or sixteen. 


French: five to eight courses eee, 112ab and two 
language courses normally beginning with 114; any two of 
231, 232, 233, 331, 332, 333, 420 or 435. 


Other: options to total fifteen or sixteen courses. 
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General degree with major in Comparative Literature: 
(see p. C-47). 


General degree with major in Linguistics: 
(see p. C-48). 


Honours French Language and Literature: 
Total courses: twenty-one to twenty-three. 


French: minimum eleven courses, including at least three 
language courses beginning with 114 (unless excused from 
114); at least seven literature courses including 112a/b; and 
one course in French Canadian Literature. 


Other: At least three courses from at least two of the 
Faculty of Arts (non-language), the Faculty of Social 
Science, the Faculty of Science and Mathematics; options 
to a total of twenty-three courses. 


Honours French and Comparative Literature: 
Total courses: twenty-one to twenty-three. 


Comparative Literature: eight courses in the Com- 
ae Literature program including Comparative 
iterature 210. 


French: minimum nine courses including at least three 
language courses beginning with French 114 (unless ex- 
cused from 114) and at least six literature courses including 
French 112a/b. 


Other: options to a total of twenty-one to twenty-three 
courses. 


Honours French and German: 
Total courses: twenty-one to twenty-three. 


French: minimum nine courses in French including at 
least three language courses beginning with 114 (unless ex- 
cused from 114) and at least five literature courses in- 
cluding French 112a/b. 


German: eight to nine courses. 


Other: one non-language course from the Faculty of Arts; 
one course from the Faculty of Social Science; options to a 
total of twenty-one to twenty-three courses. 


Honours French and Italian: 
Total courses: twenty-one to twenty-three. 


French: minimum nine courses including at least three 
language courses, beginning with 114 (unless excused from 
_ ae at least five literature courses including French 
Italian: eight to nine courses in consultation with the 
Department of Hispanic and Italian Studies. 


Other: one course from the Faculty of Social Science or the 
Faculty of Science and Mathematics; options to a total of 
twenty-one to twenty-three courses. 


Honours French and Latin: 

Total courses: twenty-one to twenty-three. 

French: minimum nine courses including at least three 
language courses, beginning with 114 (unless excused from 
114) and at least five literature courses including 112a/b. 
Latin: seven and a half courses. 

Other: one won seegiegs course from the Faculty of Arts; 
one course from the Faculty of Social Science or the 


Faculty of Science and Mathematics; options to a total of 
twenty-one to twenty-three. 


Honours French and Linguistics: 
Total courses: twenty-one to twenty-three. 


French: minimum nine courses including at least three 
language courses, beginning with 114 (unless excused from 
114) and at least five literature courses including 112a/b. 
Linguistics: 101, 201, 301 or 305; one Linguistic option. 
Other: one non-language course from the Faculty of Arts; 
one course from the Faculty of Social Science or the 
Faculty of Science and Mathematics; Philosophy 200; 
English 275 or 280; Anthropology 351 or Psychology 344; 
Philosophy of Language 400; one of French 420, Italian 411, 
Spenigh 315, Russian 345 or German 363; options to a total 
of twenty-one to twenty-three courses. 


Honours French and Philosophy: 
Total courses: twenty-one to twenty-three. 


French: nine courses including at least three language 
courses beginning with 114, (unless excused from 114) and 
at least five literature courses including 112ab. 


Philosophy: eight to nine courses including 115 or 116, and 
—_ courses above the 100 level including 221, 331 and 


Other: one course from the Faculty of Social Science or the 
Faculty of Science and Mathematics; options to a total of 
twenty-one to twenty-three courses. 


Continuation in this program requires an overall average of 
C in the first five courses taken, and at least a in 
Philosophy 115 or 116. 


Honours French and Russian: 
Total courses: twenty-one to twenty-three. 


French: minimum nine courses including at least three 
language courses, beginning with 114 (unless excused from 
Le neve at least five literature courses including French 


Russian: eight courses. 


Other: one course from the Faculty of Social Science or the 
Faculty of Science and Mathematics; options to a total of 
twenty-one to twenty-three courses. 


Honours French and Spanish: 
Total courses: twenty-one to twenty-three. 


French: minimum nine courses including at least three 
ao courses, beginning with 114 (unless excused from 
114) and at least five literature courses including 112a/b. 


Spanish: eight to nine courses including 205ab, 210y, 211c, 
232, 242, 360, 424 and in consultation with the Department 
of Hispanic and Italian Studies. 


Other: one course from the Faculty of Social Science or the 


Faculty of Science and Mathematics; options to a total of 
twenty-one to twenty-three. 


Honours English and Philosophy (Lan e Option): 
See Department of English, p. C-15. Posse oe 


Honours English and French: 
See Department of English, p. C-14. 


Honours English and Linguistics: 
See Department of English, p. C-15. 


Honours Classical Studies and Comparative 
terature: 


See Department of Classical Studies, p. C-10. 


French Language and Literature 


Honours Classical Studies and Linguistics: 
See Department of Classical Studies, p. C-10. 


Honours Anthropology and Linguistics: 
See Department of Sociology and Anthropology, p. J-31. 


COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


All courses listed will not necessarily be offered in any one 
year. 


I. FRENCH STUDIES 


FRENCH LANGUAGE COURSES: 


030. Elementary and Intermediate 
Emphasis is placed on the acquisition of basic reading and 
writing skills and of aural and oral comprehension up to 
and including the intermediate level outlined in French 
050. No previous course of study in French is required. (5 
lectures, 2 laboratory hours a week). 


050. Intermediate 

This course is designed to teach the student accurate 
writing, rapid reading and exact comprehension. Training 
in the basic skills of aural comprehension and conversation 
will be given in the laboratory. (Prerequisite: Grade 12 
French). (3 lectures, 2 laboratory hours a week). 


110. Aspects of French Language, Literature and 
Culture 

This course is designed to improve the student's skills in 
reading and writing, and to introduce him to French 
culture. French 110 will rotate with French 370. Does not 
count towards a major in French. (3 hours a week). 


111. French Conversation 
This course is designed to develop oral fluency in the 
language. (Prerequisite: French 030 or French 050 or Grade 
13 French). (3 lectures a week). (Laboratory work and oral 
and written reports will be required). Does not count 
towards a major in French. 


114. Language Training I 

This course is designed for those aang to follow an 
honours or major program in French studies. Training in 
oral and written French. Corrective phonetics, oral prac- 
tice; grammar, composition and readings. (Prerequisite: 
French 030 or French 050 or Grade 13 French). (3 lectures, 
2 laboratory hours a week). 


200. Language Training II 

Advanced grammar, composition and conversation. (3 lec- 
tures, 2 laboratory hours a week). 

300. Language Training III 

Practical exercises on French grammatical and stylistic 
constructions; diction, conversation, debate, composition, 
translation. (3 hours a week). 


304. Language Training IV 
Literary stylistics; comparative English and French 
stylistics; grammar and translation. (3 hours a week). 


400. Language Training V 

Advanced translation. This course is designed for those 
planning to acquire an expertise in professional translation 
of government and legal documents, literary, commercial 
and scientific papers. (3 hours a week). 


French Language and Literature 


FRENCH LITERATURE COURSES: 


112a. Introduction to French Literature 

The purpose of this course is to introduce the student to a 
series 0} DS Soeaag and interesting texts of the various 
periods of French literature. Each text is studied for its in- 
trinsic literary value; it is also used to point out salient 
features of the.genre being dealt with and of the period 
from which the text is chosen. (3 hours a week, one 
semester; half course). 


112b. Continuation of French 112a 
(Prerequisite: 112a). (3 hours a week, one semester; half 
course). 


212. Textual Analysis 

An intensive study of a limited number of texts in order to 
develop the students’ skills and to initiate them to the 
ben modes of comprehending literature. (3 hours a 
week). 


231. The Literature of Classicism 

A study of the major writers of the 17th Century: Moralists, 
Dramatists, Novelists and Poets. (Prerequisite: French 
112ab). (3 hours a week). 


232. The Literature of the Enlightenment 

A study of the novels, drama and philosophical writings of 
the 18th Century with specific reference to Montesquieu, 
Marivaux, Beaumarchais, Voltaire, Diderot and Rousseau. 
(Prerequisite: French 112ab). (3 hours a week). 


233. The Literature of Pre-Romanticism and Roman- 
ticism 

A study of the sources of Romanticism, of romantic poetry, 
drama and novel from Rousseau to Hugo. (Prerequisite: 
French 112ab). (3 hours a week). 


308. Aspects of French Civilization from Charlemagne 
to World War II 

Emphasis will be placed on the historical development of 
political, social, artistic, economic, educational and 
religious life. (3 hours a week). 


331. Realism, Naturalism and Symbolism 

A study of the novel from Balzac to Zola, and a study of 
major poets and dramatists of the 19th Century from the 
Parnasse to Symbolism with special emphasis upon 
Baudelaire, Nerval, Gautier, Lecomte de Lisle, Verlaine, 
Rimbaud, Mallarmé. (Prerequisite: French 112ab). (3 
hours a week). 


332. Modern French Literature 

A comprehensive study of the poetry, the novel and the 
drama from the end of Symbolism to the late thirties. 
(Prerequisite: French 112ab). (3 hours a week). 


333. Contemporary French Literature 

A study of literary genres with special reference to Existen- 
tialist writers, new novelists, and playwrights of the absurd 
(from the late thirties to the present). (Prerequisite: 
French 112ab). (3 hours a week). 


355a. The Correspondance of the Arts 

The interrelationship of French Literature and Music, the 
plastic arts, and film during a designated period. (Prere- 
— French 112ab). (3 hours a week, one semester; half 
course). 


370. Literary Criticism 

A study of the relevant critical texts dealing with concepts 
of literature from the sixteenth century to today. Vaugelas, 
Boileau, Diderot, Rousseau, Baudelaire, Breton, Sartre, 
Robbe-Grillet, Barthes and others. (3 hours a week). 
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410a. Modern French Culture eh oars 

A comparative study of the differences and similarities of 
systems of patterned behaviour that constitute the French 
and North American cultures. Emphasis will be placed on 
the political, social, cultural and economic aspects of these 
systems. (Prerequisite: French 114, 200 and 300 or permis- 
sion of the instructor). (3 hours a week, first semester; half 
course). 


410b. A continuation of French 410a aK. 
(Prerequisites: French 114, 200 and 300, or permission of 
the instructor). (3 hours a week, second semester; half 
course). 


420. Mediaeval French Language and Literature 

An introduction to representative texts of the Middle Ages 
in the original French and a study of the salient features of 
Old French phonology, morphology and syntax. (3 hours a 
week). 


435. The Literature of the Renaissance / 

A comprehensive study of the poets and prose writers of the 
16th Century, with special emphasis upon: Marot, Ron- 
sard, du Bellay, Rabelais and Montaigne. (Prerequisite: 
French 112ab). (3 hours a week). 


FRENCH CANADIAN LITERATURE 


260. French Canadian Novel and Identity 

An analysis of the structure and evolution of the French 
Canadian Novel from De Gaspe to Bessette, with a study of 
the “Quebec” vision of the world through the evolution of 
literary themes, and analysis of the sensibility of the 
French Canadian characters. (Prerequisite: French 112ab). 
(3 hours a week). 


265. French Canadian Folklore and Culture 

The influence of the oral tradition from the foundations of 
Quebec to the present. pr cae on music, songs, tales 
and legends. (3 hours a week). 


263. Ideologies in French Canada 

A study of “la pensée canadienne-frangcaise” with reference 
to the evolution of main ideologies and to the itinerary of 
the modern intellectual movement, with emphasis on the 
writings of Bourassa, Gagnon, Montpetit, Falardeau, 
Laurendeau, Baillargeon. (Prerequisite: French 112ab). (3 
hours a week). 


362. French Canadian Drama 

French drama in North America from its origin (1604, Port 

Royal) to the present with emphasis on modern 

pleerani. Gélinas, Toupin, Languirand, de GrandMont, 
clerc and Ferron. (3 hours a week). 

364. French Canadian Poetry 

With emphasis on its origins, its themes and the evolution 

of its form. Study of Nelligan, Desrochers, Hertel, Saint- 

Denys, Garneau, Grandbois, Hébert, Lapointe, 

Chamberland, Vigneault. (3 hours a week). 

365. French Canadian Folklore and Culture 

The influence of the oral tradition from the foundation of 

Quebec to the present. Expbasis on music, songs, tales 

and legends. (3 hours a week). 


I. LINGUISTICS 


All courses in this section will be offered in English. They 
may not count for credit towards a major in French. 


101. Introduction to General Linguistics 
A critical examination of popularly held notions on 
language; a study of the language families of the world and 
f the geographical distribution of the languages compris- 
ing these families; analysis of the speech act and of the ar- 
ticulators operative in speech production (the basis of 
speech therapy); a problem oriented overview of the nature 
of language in order to determine how it works; explana- 
tions of how and why ee change and various 
theories to account for these changes; the history and 
evolution of writing; a survey of modern theories of gram- 
mar and recent advances in the field of meaning. (3 hours a 
week). 
201. Applied Linguistics 
The application of linguistic theory to the teaching of the 
following languages: French, Spanish and English. This 
course has been designed especially for people who are in- 
volved or engaged in language teaching at all levels and 
who wish to update and increase their knowledge of 
language teaching techniques and the linguistic theory un- 
derlying these techniques. May be taken in any year. (3 
hours a week). 


301. Introduction to Romance Linguistics 

A study of the main Romance languages from the point of 
view of their structure and development; some knowledge 
of Latin is desirable. (Prerequisite: Linguistics 101 or 201 or 
permission of the instructor). (3 hours a week). 


305. The Structure of Canadian French 

A a study of the French of Canada; a study of the 
sounds, grammar, and the vocabulary of this speech 
system will be made. (Prerequisite: a working knowledge of 
standard French and one of Linguistics 101, 201, 301 or per- 
mission of the instructor). (3 hours a week). 


310. An Introduction to the Study of Bilingualism and 
Language Contact From The Linguistic Point of View 
The types of bilingualism, the mechanisms of | age in- 
teraction and interference, the linguistic principles un- 
derlying the bilingual context, and the relation of general 
linguistic theory to problems in bilingualism. (Prere- 
quisite: at least one course in the Linguistics am). (3 
i a week). (Taught in alternate years with Linguistics 


III. COMPARATIVE LITERATURE: 


210. Theory of Literature 

This course will examine the various theories of literature 

and deal with the question “What is literature?” It will 

concentrate on specific theories from year to year. To be 

taught in cooperation with members of several depart- 

Park (3 hours a week). Not for credit towards a major in 
ch. 


Germanic and Slavic Studies 


DEPARTMENT OF GERMANIC 
AND SLAVIC STUDIES 


Officers of Instruction: 

Professor: 

Wieden, Fritz; B.A., M.A. (Western Ontario), Ph.D. 
(Toronto)—1968. 

Associate Professors: 

Zakon, Mrs. Batia; M.A. (University of Wilno)—1958. 
Horn, Dieter; Dr.phil. (Marburg)—1966. 

Taylor, C. Maurice; B.A. (Toronto), S.T.B. (U. of St. 
Michael’s College), M.A. elated College, Mainz), 
M.A. (Windsor)—1966. (Head of the Department). 
Assistant Professor: 

Majhanovich, Ljubo D.; B.A., M.A. (Toronto)—1970. 
Lecturer: 

Niebuhr, Vera; B.A. (Douglass College), M.A. 
(Wisconsin)—1973. 

Sessional, Part-time and Adjunct Appointments: 
Budniak, Krystyna (Sister Magdalen); B.A. (Windsor). 
Sessional Instructor in Polish—1973. 

Capp, Michael; Ph.D. (Deutsche Karlsuniversitaat, 
Prague). Sessional Instructor in Ukrainian—1974. 
Domes, Alfred; Dr.phil. (Kiel). Adjunct Professor of Ger- 
man—1972. 

Ijewliw-Kyslycia, Dmytro V.; B.A. (Kiev), M.A. 
(Montreal), Ph.D. (Ottawa). Sessional Instructor in 
Ukrainian—1974. 

Magee, Joan; B.A. (Western Ontario), B.L.S., M.L.S. 
(Zoeonto) Sessional Instructor in Scandinavian Studies— 
1971. 


Prychodko, Larissa; B.A., M.A. (Wayne State). Sessional 
Instructor in Ukrainian—1974. 

Przekop, Andrew J.; B.A. (Wayne State), M.A. (Ohio 
State). Sessional Instructor in Polish—1974. 
Wendt-Hildebrandt, Susan; B.A., M.A., Ph.D. 
(Michigan). Sessional Instructor in German—1974. 
Wolniewicz, Henryka (Sister Urszula); M.A. (Poznan). 
Sessional Instructor in Polish—1973. 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


A full Grade 13 (Level 5) program as approved by the 
fog ge School, or equivalent Preliminary Year, see p. 
Honours programs in German require German. 

Honours programs in Russian require the subject paired 
with Russian. (Students may begin the study of Russian in 
the University). 

Honours German and Italian also require Italian. 

For Honours German and Spanish, Spanish is recom- 
mended. 

The a, inne may waive certain conditions of admis- 
sion and grant advanced placement to particularly well- 
qualified students. 
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PROGRAMS OF STUDY 


General degree with major in German: 

Total courses: fifteen or sixteen. 

German: Five to seven courses including 112, 220 (or 227); 
and two of: 315, 325, 335, 339, 345, 363, 391, 491, 496, 499. 
Other: options:to a total of fifteen or sixteen courses. 


General degree with major in Russian: 

Total courses: fifteen or sixteen. 

Russian: 11lab and any other four to seven courses. 
Other: options to a total of fifteen or sixteen courses; it is 


recommended that students include at least one other 
Slavic language course. 


General degree with major in Ukrainian: 

Total courses: fifteen or sixteen. 

Ukrainian: 111, 200, 211, 300, 311. 

Other: options to a total of fifteen or sixteen courses. It is 


recommended that students include at least one other 
Slavic language course. 


Honours German 

Total courses: twenty-one to twenty-three. 

German: at least nine courses including 112, 220 (or 227); 
320 (or 327); any four of: 315, 325, 335, 339, 345, 363, 391, 
491, 496, 499. 

Other: options to a total of twenty-one to twenty-three 
courses, including one non-language course m the 


Faculty of Arts and one course from the Faculty of Social 
Science. 


Honours German and History: 

Total courses: twenty-one to twenty-three. 

German: at least eight courses including 112, 220 (or 227); 
320 (or 327); any four of: 315, 325, 335, 339, 345, 363, 391, 
491, 496, 499. 


History: 115, 356; two History courses numbered in the 
200°s; two History courses numbered in the 300’s; and two 
or three History courses numbered in the 400’s. 

Other: options to a total of twenty-one to twenty-three 
courses, including one non-language option from the 
Faculty of Arts. 


Honours German and Italian: 


Total courses: twenty-one to twenty-three. 


German: at least eight courses including 112, 220 (or 227); 
320 (327); any four of: 315, 325, 335, 339, 345, 363, 391, 491, 
496, i 


Italian: 213, 220; 470 or 480; at least five other courses. 


Other: five options, including one course from the Faculty 
of Social Science or the Faculty of Science and 
Mathematics. 
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Honours German and Russian: 

Total courses: twenty one to twenty-three. 

German: at least eight courses including 112, 220 (227); 
320 (or 327); any four of: 315, 325, 335, 339, 345, 363, 391, 
491, 496, 499. 

Russian: 040; 1llab; 230ab, 338ab, 465ab; four other 
courses. Students with Grade 13 Russian should substitute 
another Russian course for 040. 

Other: three options; one non-language course from the 
Faculty of Arts. 


Honours German and Spanish: 

Total courses: twenty-one to twenty-three. 

German: at least eight courses including 112, 220 (or 227); 
320 (or 327); any four of: 315, 325, 335, 339, 345, 363, 391, 
491, 496, 499. 

Spanish: 205ab (or 201), 210y, 211c, 232, 242, 360, 424, at 
least two other courses. 

Other: one course from the Faculty of Social Science or the 
Faculty of Science and Mathematics; options to a total of 
twenty-one to twenty-three courses. 


Honours Russian and Spanish: 
Total courses: twenty-one to twenty-three. 


Russian: 040; lllab; 230ab, 338ab, 465ab; four other 
courses, Students with Grade 13 Russian should substitute 
another Russian course for 040. 

Spanish: 205ab (or 201); 210y, 211c, 232, 242, 360, 424, at 
least two other courses. 

Other: one course from the Faculty of Social Science or the 
Faculty of Science and Mathematics; options to a total of 
twenty-one to twenty-three courses. 


Honours English and German: 
See Department of English, p. C-14. 


Honours English and Russian: 
See Department of English, p. C-15. 


Honours French and German: 
See Department of French, p. C-22. 


Honours French and Russian: 
See Department of French, p. C-23. 


SUMMER CAMPUS IN GERMANY 

The Department maintains a summer campus in Ger- 
many, for both the Intersession and Summer School terms, 
offering credit courses in German on the intermediate and 
advanced levels. A separate pamphlet describing the sum- 
mer program in Germany may be obtained from the 
Department. 


COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


Not all courses are offered every year. 

Students must seek approval of their academic work from 
the Departmental counsellors. 

The Department reserves the right to limit enrolment in 
certain courses. 


Germanic Studies courses with numbers ending in -6 or -7 
are given in Germany during the summer only. Courses 
with numbers ending in -8 denote a course content other 
than German, e.g. Scandinavian Studies: they may not or- 
dinarily count towards a major in German. 


I. GERMANIC STUDIES 


BASIC COURSES IN GERMAN 


040. The First Course in German 

Provides a co-ordinated approach to the basic language 
skills of listening, speaking, reading and writing. Its aim is 
to develop a flexible command of the language through 
classroom instruction, and intensive laboratory practice. 
No previous study of German is required. (4 lectures, 2 
laboratory hours a week). 


111. The Second Course in German 

Provides a comprehensive review and reinforcement of the 
major aspects of German grammar and usage, continues to 
develop the four basic language skills, and introduces the 
student to the reading of unedited contemporary literary 
texts. (Prerequisite: German 040 or the permission of the 
Department). (3 lectures, 2 laboratory hours a week). 


112. Introduction to German Literature 

(Prerequisite: Grade 13 German, or permission of the 
Department. German 220 is raw = recommended as a 
companion course). (3 hours a wee We 


GERMAN CIVILISATION COURSES 


200. A Survey of the Cultural Traditions of German- 
Speaking Europe 

Lectures, seminars and discussions on the literature, the 
fine arts, and the cultural deneeranent of German- 
speaking countries. This course is taught in English. (2 lec- 
tures a week). 


201. Deutschlandkunde I 
An examination of the principal achievements of German 
civilisation, particularly in art and architecture. When of- 


fered in Germany, lectures will be reinforced with field 
trips to cultural landmarks of Germany. (3 hours a week). 


406. Deutschlandkunde II 

To be given in Germany during the summer only. Lectures 

and seminars will concentrate on contemporary German 

society with particular emphasis on political issues, 

presente des education, social and religious problems. (80 
ours during either Intersession or Summer School). 


GERMAN LANGUAGE COURSES 


220. German Language Practice I 

An intensive course in spoken and written German. Strong- 
aor ag 2 as a companion course to German 112. 
(Prerequisite: Grade 13 German). (3 hours a week). 
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227. German Language Practice I 

To be given in Germany during the summer only. Intensive 
language practice in a German-speaking environment. (80 
hours during Intersession or Summer chool). 


320. German Language Practice II 

Systematic practice of written and spoken German; 
stylistic analysis of literary texts and newspaper articles; 
study of the more com licated aspects of grammar and 
syntax. (Prerequisite: German 220, or permission of the 
Department). (3 hours a week). 


326. Advanced German Conversation 

To be given in Germany during the summer only. 

Systematic practice of spoken German in a German en- 

ees (80 hours during either Intersession or Summer 
chool). 


327. German Language Practice II f 
To be given in Germany during the summer only. 
Systematic ar of writing German, and of translating 
from English to German or German to English, in a 
German environment. (80 hours during either Intersession 
or Summer School). 


420. German Language Practice III 

Intensive study of contemporary German language. For ad- 
vanced students only. (Prerequisite: German 320, or per- 
mission of the Department). (3 hours a week). 

427. German Language Practice III 

To be given in Germany during the summer only. Intensive 
study of contemporary German language usage, including 
colloquialisms, neologisms, and idioms in a German en- 
ne (80 hours during either Intersession or Summer 

chool). 


GERMAN LITERATURE COURSES 


315. German Literature of the Eighteenth Century 
(3 lectures a week). 


325. German Literature 1800-1880 
(3 lectures a week). 


335. German Literature 1880-1945 
(3 lectures a week). 


339. Seminar in German Poetry 
Its forms and traditions from the Reformation to the pre- 
sent time. (3 hours a week). 


345. German Literature since 1945 
(3 lectures a week). 


363. Introduction to Germanic Philology and Readings 
in Mediaeval German Literature 
(2 lectures a week). 


SPECIAL INTEREST COURSES IN GERMANIC 
STUDIES 


300. Bibliography; Introduction to the Methods and 
Resources 0 search 

An introduction to the methods and tools of scholarship 
with particular reference to Germanic Studies. Recom- 
mended for students intending to major or honour, or to 
continue in graduate work, in Germanic Studies. A non- 
credit course, consisting of a series of meetings during the 
first term. 

391. Special Study Topics in German Literature 
When given in Germany during the summer this course 
will combine the reading of German dramas with atten- 
dance at live theater. (3 hours a week). 
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491. Directed Readings in Germanic Studies 
(2 to 3 hours a week, as determined by the instructor). 


496. Directed Readings 

To be given in Germany during the summer only. A super- 
vised reading and study course in a German environment. 
The instructor determines the study topics. (80 hours dur- 
ing Intersession or Summer School). 


499. Seminar in Weltliteratur 

The literary relations between Germany and England, or 
Germany and France, will be studied. The course will not 
be offered every year and will not be given in both its 
Anglo-German and Franco-German versions in the same 
year. (2 hours a week), 


II. POLISH 


040. Elementary and Intermediate Polish 

It ie ies a co-ordinated approach to the basic language 
skills of listening, speaking, reading, and writing. Its aim is 
to develop a flexible command of the language through 
classroom instruction and laboratory practice. No previous 
study of Polish is required. (4 hours a week). 

111. Advanced Polish 

Composition, conversation and selected readings. Reading 
of literary selections and works of non-fiction. Conversa- 
tion based on reading and topics of current interest. (Prere- 
quisite: Polish 040 or permission of the Department). (3 
hours a week). 


220. Studies in Polish Language and Literature 
Reading and discussion of shorter literary works in Polish. 
(Prerequisite: Polish 111, or permission of the Depart- 
ment). (3 hours a week). 


260. Studies in Slavic Civilisation and Culture 
(This course is identical with Russian 260). (3 lectures a 
week). 


Ill. RUSSIAN 


040. Elementary and Intermediate 

Provides a co-ordinated approach to the basic language 
skills of listening, speaking, reading and writing. Its aim is 
to develop a flexible command of the language through 
classroom instruction and laboratory practice. No previous 
study gf Russian is required. (4 lectures, 2 laboratory hours 
a week). 


Illa. Advanced Russian 

Composition, conversation and selected readings. A review 
of the mocphology and phonetics of Russian. (Prerequisite: 
Russian 040, or permission of the Department). (3 lectures 
a week, one semester; laboratory work may be assigned by 
the instructor; half course). 


lllb. Advanced Russian 

Reading of literary selections and works of non-fiction. 
Conversation based on reading and topics of current in- 
terest. (Prerequisite: Russian 040, or permission of the 
Dapartetent), 3 lectures a week, one semester; half course; 
laboratory work may be assigned by the instructor). 
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2lla. Intensive Russian soe r 
This course provides concentrated coining 1D the speaking, 
aural comprehension, and writing of Russian. (Prere- 
uisite: Russian 1lla and 111b, or the permission of the 
Depertment). (3 hours a week, one semester; half course). 


211b. Intensive Russian 

Continuation of Russian 211a. (Prerequisite: Russian 211a, 
or permission of the Department). (3 hours a week, one 
semester; half course). 


230a. The Russian Short Story I ; 
First part of a survey of the Russian short story, including 
representative works in the original language of Pushkin, 
Gogol, Turgenev, Tolstoy, Dostoevsky, and Chekhov. 
(Prerequisite: Russian 11la and 111b, or permission of the 
Department). (3 hours a week, one semester; laboratory 
work may be assigned; half course). 


230b. The Russian Short Story II ‘Ss 
Second part of a survey of the Russian short “Age tradition, 
including representative works in the original language of 
Chekhov, Coe Bunin, Zoshchenko, Babel, and 
Solzhenitsyn. (Prerequisite: Russian 11la and 111b, or the 
permission of the Department). (3 hours a week, laboratory 
work may be assigned; half course). 


260. Studies in Slavic Civilisation and Culture 

The evolution of Slavic ethnic identities; the pagan and 
Christian traditions, Slavic folk heritage, Slavic contribu- 
tions to the world of art, literature, music, and science. 
This course is conducted in English. (3 lectures a week). 


330a. Soviet Literature, First Part 

A survey of major Soviet Russian writers and poets since 
1917. (Prerequisite: Russian 11la and 111b, or the permis- 
sion of the Department). (2 lectures a week, one semester; 
half course). 


330b. Soviet Literature, Second Part 

A continuation of the survey of major Soviet writers to in- 
clude the present. (Prerequisite: Russian 11la and 111b, or 
the permission of the Department). (2 lectures a week, one 
semester; half course). 


334a. Nineteenth-Century Russian Poetry 

Selected readings in the original of Pushkin, Baratynsky, 
and Lermontov. (Prerequisite: One of: Russian 21la and 
211b, or 230a and 230b). (3 lectures a week, one semester; 
half course). 


334b. Nineteenth-Century Russian Poetry, continued 
A study of the poems of Nekrasov, Tiutchev, Fet, and A. K. 
Tolstoy. All readings will be in the original Russian. (Prere- 
—- Hither Russian 211a and 211b, or 230a and 230b, or 
the permission of the Department). (3 lectures a week, one 
semester; half course). 

336a. Russian Drama 

A survey from Fonvizin to the present. (Prerequisite: Rus- 
sian 1l1la and 111b, or permission of the Department). (3 
lectures a week, one semester; half course). 


336b. Russian Drama 

A continuation of Russian 336a, including a study of the 
= of Pushkin and ol. (Prerequisite: Russian 1lla 
and 111b, or permission of the Department). (3 lectures a 
week, one semester; half course). 

338a. The Russian Novel 

Its development as a literary form: Readings in some major 
Russian novels by hkin, Gogol, Goncharov, Turgenev, 
and Tolstoy, This course is taught in English. (3 hours a 
week, one semester; half aiiies : 


338b. The Russian Novel 

Continuation of Russian 338a. Readings in some of the 
works of Dostoevsky, Bely, Zamiatin, and Bulgakoy. This 
course is taught in English. (3 hours a week, one semester; 
half course). 


345. The Structure of Modern Russian 

An analysis of the phonological, syntactic, and 

morphological structures, and of word usage, in modern 

Russian. Practical exercises are included. This course is in- 

tended for all students who plan to teach Russian. (Prere- 
uisite: Russian 2lla and 211b, or permission of the 

Pacertent, (3 hours a week). 


360. Masterpieces of Russian Literature 

From Pushkin to Solzhenitsyn: Reading, lectures and dis- 
cussions of the representative works (short stories, short 
novels, novels and plays) from the body of Russian 
literature. This course is intended for students not major- 
ing in Russian who wish to take a one-course orientation in 
the field of Russian literature. This course is conducted in 
English. (3 hours a week). 


465a. Early Literature of the Eastern Slavs 

The Kievan Period: Annalistic literature, hagiography, 
rhetoric and lyricism, heroic and epic literature; the birth 
of publicistic writing. (Prerequisites: Ukrainian 111, or 
Russian 345, or the permission of the Department). (3 
hours a week, one semester; half course). 


465b. Russian Literature of the Sixteenth through 
Eighteenth Century 

The Muscovite period, and Russian Literature of the 
Eighteenth Century. All readings will be in the original. 
(Prerequisite: Russian 211a and 211b, or 345, or permission 
of neni epartment). (3 hours a week, one semester; half 
course). 


IV. SCANDINAVIAN 


hea A Survey of Cultural Traditions of Scandinavian 
urope 

Lectures, seminars, and discussions on the cultural 
development of the Scandinavian countries from the 
earliest North Germanic roots to the present. This course is 
given entirely in English. (2 hours a week). 


328. North Germanic Literature in Translation 

The first half of this course will be devoted to a study of 
Germanic myths and legends. The second half of the course 
will focus on the works of three modern Scandinavian 
authors. (2 hours a week). 
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V. UKRAINIAN 


040. Elementary Ukrainian 

Provides a coordinated approach to the basic language 
skills of listening, speaking, reading and writing. Its aim is 
to develop a flexible command of the language through 
classroom instruction and intensive laboratory practice. 
No previous study of Ukrainian is required. (4 lectures, 2 
laboratory hours a week). 


111. Intermediate Ukrainian 

Composition and oral practice based on selected texts of 
contemporary literature. The study of grammar, 
morphology and syntax at the intermediate level. (Prere- 
quisite: Ukrainian 040 or permission of the department). (3 
hours a week, additional laboratory work may be assigned). 


200. The Growth of Ukrainian Consciousness 
Studies in Ukrainian literature and cultural developmen 
leading up to and including Taras Shevchenko and his con- 
Lae ewe Taught in English. (No prerequisite). (3 hours 
a week). 


211. Advanced Ukrainian I 

Composition and oral practice based on selected texts of 
contemporary literature. The study of advanced grammar, 
morphology and i hanes (Prerequisite: Ukrainian 111, or 
permission of the Department). (3 hours a week). 


260. Studies in Slavic Civilisation and Culture 
Ne ay is identical with Russian 260. (3 lectures a 
week). 


300. Contemporary Ukrainian Literature 

Studies in selected works of Ukrainian literature, especial- 
Peg 1917. (Prerequisite: Ukrainian 111, or permission of 
the Department). 


311. Advanced Ukrainian II 

Analysis of complex points of grammar and syntax at an 
advanced level. The study of the style of contemporary 
writers. This course is intended for all students who plan to 
teach Ukrainian in high schools or pursue graduate work. 
(Prerequisite: Ukrainian 211, or permission of the depart- 
ment). (3 hours a week). 

465a. Early Literature of the Eastern Slavs 

This course is identical with Russian 465a. (3 hours a week, 
one semester; half course). 
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DEPARTMENT OF HISPANIC 
AND ITALIAN STUDIES 


Officers of Instruction: 


Professor: 
*Fantazzi, Charles; A.B., M.A. (Catholic U. of America), 
en (Harvard). (Department of Classical Studies)— 


Associate Professors: 
Pazik, Rev. Ronold Stanly; B.A. (Western Hs a M.A. 
(Toronto), Cert. Est. del Doct. (Madrid)—19 


O'Donoghue, Rev. John Michael Curtis, cee: B.A., 
M.A. ( oronto), A.M. (Harvard)—1959. 


Perez-Soler, Vicente; Dr. en F. y L. (Valencia)—1966. 


Primorac, Berislav; B.A. (Assumption), M.A. (Mid- 
it Ph.D. (Michigan)—1968. Head of the Depart- 
men 


Temelini, Walter J.; B.A., M.A., Ph.D, (Toronto)—1970, 
Assistant Professors: 

Adorni, Sergio; Laurea (Siena), M.A. (Wisconsin)—1970. 
Titiev, Janice G.; A.B., M.A., Ph.D. (Michigan) —1971. 
“On leave. 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


A full Grade 13 (Level 5) Eyreck as approved by the 
Secondary School, or equivalent Preliminary Year, (see p. 


PROGRAMS OF STUDY 


General degree with major in Spanish: 
Total courses: fifteen or sixteen. 


Spanish: five to eight courses, including 205ab or 201, 
210y, 211c, 232, 242. 


Other: options to a total of fifteen or sixteen courses. 


General degree with major in Italian: 

Total courses: fifteen or sixteen. 

Italian: five to eight courses including 213; 220; 470 or 480. 
Other: options to a total of fifteen or sixteen courses. 


Honours Italian and History: 
Total courses: twenty-one to twenty-three. 
ames at least eight courses, including 213, 220, 470 or 


Aes, eight to nine courses, including 115; three of 222, 
224, 225, 257; three of 323, 336, 337, 3 , 351, 352, 360, 


Other: One from the Faculty of Arts (non-language) or the 
Faculty of Science and Mathematics; options to a total of 
twenty-one to twenty-three courses. 
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Honours Italian and Latin: 

Total courses: twenty-one to twenty-three. 

Italian: at \east eight courses, including 213 and 220, and 
either 470 or 480. 

Latin: at least eight courses, including 104 or 112. 


Other: one from the Faculty of Social Science or the 
Faculty of Science and Mathematics; options to a total of 
twenty-one to twenty-three courses. 


Honours Spanish and History: 

Total courses: twenty-one to twenty-three. 

Spanish: at least eight coat, including 205ab or 201, 
210y, 21lc, 232, 242, 360, 424 


History: eight to nine courses,  endladinig 115; three of 222, 
225, 235, 257; three of 336, 350, 351, 352; two of 410, 420, 
438. 


Other: one from the Faculty of Arts (non-language) or the 
Faculty of Science and Mathematics; options to a total of 
twenty-one to twenty-three courses. 


Honours Spanish and Italian: 
Total courses: twenty-one to twenty-three. 


Spanish: at least eight courses, including 205ab or 201, 
210y, 211c, 232, 242, 360, 424, 


Italian: at least eight courses, including 213, 220, 470 or 
480. 


Other: one from the Faculty of Social Science or the 
Faculty of Science and Mathematics; options to a total of 
twenty-one to twenty-three courses. 


Honours English and Italian: 
See Department of English, p. C-15. 


Honours English and Spanish: 
See Department of English, p. C-15. 


Honours French and Italian: 
See Department of French, p. C-22. 


Honours French and Spanish: 
See Department of French, p. C-23. 


Honours German and Italian 
See Department of Germanic aed Slavic Studies, p. C-26. 


Honours German and Spanish: 
See Department of Germanic and Slavic Studies, p. C-26. 


Honours Latin and Spanish: 
See Department of Ciaeiical Studies, p. C-10. 


Honours Latin American Studies: 
See Interdisciplinary Programs, p. C-48. 


Honours Russian and Spanish 
See Department of Germanic and Slavic Studies, p. C-26. 


COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


All courses listed will not necessarily be offered in the com- 
ing year. 


I. ITALIAN 


Note: Prerequisite for all courses: Italian 101ab or 102ab, 
equivalent or approval of the Department. For all majors 
Italian 213 is a prerequisite or a corequisite for all subse- 
quent courses. 


10lab. Intensive Introductory Italian 
Grammar, translation, oral practice, selected readings. 
(No prerequisite). (4 lectures, 1 laboratory hour a week). 


102ab. Intensive Introductory Italian 

Grammar, translation, oral pene. selected readings. 
(This course is available for those who have some 
knowledge of Italian but not Grade 13 Italian. Placement 
will be determined by interview with the Department). (3 
lectures; 1 laboratory hour recommended). 


213ab. Advanced Grammar and Syntax 

Lexical and stylistic elements with selected readings. 
one to students with Grade 13 Italian, Italian 101ab, 
Italian 102ab or the equivalent to be approved by the 
a cor ga (3 hours a week; 1 laboratory hour recom- 
mended), 


220. Italian Civilization 

The cultural traditions of Italy from the Middle Ages to 
modern times, illustrated through selected readings. (3 
hours a week; 1 laboratory hour recommended). 


22lab. Advanced Conversation and Composition 

A course designed for saa proficiency in the spoken 
and written language. Phonetics and oral practice. Fopics 
will be chosen from various aspects of Italian life and 
pen ae (3 lectures a week; 1 laboratory hour recom- 
mended), 


270. Italian Culture and Literature in Translation 
Readings from the vast panorama of Italian literature il- 
lustrating the various epochs and currents. (This course 
does not count towards Italian Honours or Majors, but may 
be taken as an option). (3 hours a week). 

330ab. Twentieth Century Literature 

(a) Development of the novel. (b) Representative poetry 
of the century. (3 hours a week). 

350. Seventeenth to Nineteenth Century 

Marinismo, Arcadia, Illuminismo, Neo-Classicismo, 
Romanticismo. (3 lectures a week). 

400. Seminar on Italian Literature 

Topics will vary from year to year, to be announced at ap- 
propriate time. (3 hours a week). 

411. History of the Italian Language 

From Latin through Vulgari Eloquentia, the Questione del- 
la lingua to modern development. (3 lectures a week). 
470. The Renaissance 

Literature of the Renaissance: the rediscovery of man. (3 
lectures a week). 

480. Literature of the Middle Ages 

From Theocentrism to Humanism. Dante, Petrarca, Boc- 
caccio. Selected readings from the Inferno, Canzoniere, 
Decamerone. (3 lectures a week). 
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EUROPEAN STUDIES PROGRAM IN ROME 


230. Intermediate Conversation 
Topics for discussion will reflect both the linguistic and 
social reality of modern Italy. (3 hours a week). 


320. Life and Culture in Today’s Italy 

Modern technology and humanistic tradition—Antithesis 
or synthesis? A close examination of Italian way of life in 
the technological age and the position of the humanistic 
tradition. (3 hours a week). 


II, PORTUGUESE 


309. Intensive Introductory Portuguese 

Composition, conversation, readings from selected contem- 

porary authors. (Course required for Latin American 
tudies). Open to students of Romance Languages or 

Linguistics. (Prerequisite: French 114 or Italian 213ab or 

Linguistics 101 or 201 or Spanish 205ab or Spanish 201). (3 

hours a week). 


490. Brazilian Literature 

A survey of the main currents of Brazilian Literature. 
(Course required for Latin American Studies). (Prere- 
quisite: Portuguese 309 or approval of the Department). (3 
hours a week). 


Ill. SPANISH 


100. Specialized Elementary Spanish 

An emphasis on development of oral-aural skills for living 
or travel in Spanish-speaking countries as a foundation for 
a or study. (3 lectures, 2 required laboratory hours a 
week). 


101. Introductory 

Grammar, translation, dictation, oral practice, selected 
— (No prerequisite). (4 lectures, 1 laboratory hour a 
week). 

Note: Prerequisite for all courses: Spanish 100 or 101 or 
105ab or the equivalent or approval of the Department. For 
all majors Spanish 201 or 205ab is a prerequisite or co- 
requisite for all subsequent courses. 

105a. Intermediate 

Grammar review and conversation. (Prerequisite: Grade 12 
Spanish or the equivalent or approval of the Department). 
(3 hours a week, laboratory work). 


105b. Intermediate 

Selected readings, conversation and grammar review. 
(Prerequisite: Grade 12 Spanish or the equivalent or ap- 
proval of the Department). (3 hours a week; laboratory 
work may be required). 

200. Introduction to Hispanic Civilization and Culture 
Given in English. This course does not count towards 
Spanish Honours or Majors, but may be taken as an op- 
tion. (3 hours a week). 

201. Advanced Specialized Spanish 

Further development of oral-aural skills. Introduction to 
Spanish and Hispanic American civilizations. (3 lectures, 2 
Evoratery hours a week). 
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Hispanic and Italian Studies 


205a. Advanced 

Intensive grammar review, composition and conversation. 
(Prerequisite: Grade 13 Spanish, the’ equivalent, or ap- 
aia of the Department). (3 hours a week, laboratory 
work). 


205b. Advanced 

Selected readings and conversation. (Prerequisite: Grade 
13 Spanish, the equivalent or approval of the Department). 
(3 hours a week; laboratory work may be required). 


210y. Intermediate Conversation 
Systematic oral practice for developing fluency in speaking 
Spanish: laboratory work. (2 hours a week; half course). 


2llc. Intermediate Composition 
(2 hours a week; half course). 


215c. Translation 

Training in translation from Spanish to English and 
English to Spanish. (Prerequisite: Spanish 201 or 205ab or 
approval of the Department). (3 hours a week, one 
semester; half course). 


232. Survey of Spanish Literature 

An introduction to Spanish Peninsular Literature through 
i works of principal Spanish authors. (3 hours a 
week). 


242. Survey of Spanish American Literature 

An introduction to Spanish American Literature through 
selected works of principal Spanish American authors. (3 
hours a week). 


300. Latin American Literature in Translation 

Social and political themes in modern Latin American 
Literature. Reading and discussion. (This course does not 
count towards Spanish Honours or Majors, but may be 
taken as an option). (3 hours a week). 


315. History of the Spanish Language 
The evolution of the Spanish language. (2 hours a week). 
(Open to students of Romance Languages and Linguistics). 


330. The Eighteenth and Nineteenth Century 

Prose, poetry and theatre: Peninsular Literature — Clas- 
sicism; Romanticism, Costumbrismo; Realism; 
Naturalism. (3 hours a week). 


334. The Generation of ’98 1 
oo Literature: prose, poetry, theatre. (3 hours a 
week). 


360. Spanish American Literature 
From Modernism to the present. (3 hours.a week). 


400. Seminar: Latin American Problems 

(Special topics for Latin American Studies to be an- 
nounced each year). (2 hours a week). This course is listed 
in the Department of Hispanic and Italian Studies; it is 
however, an interdisciplinary and interdepartmental 
course. It will be given as a series of seminars organized by 
the several Departments of Economics, Geography, 
Hispanic and Italian Studies, History, Political Science, 
Sociology and Anthropology. 

410y. Advanced Conversation f 

Systematic oral practice for developing fluency in speaking 
Spanish; laboratory work. (2 hours a week; half course). 
4lle. Advanced Composition 

(2 hours a week; half course). 

420. Mediaeval and Early Renaissance Literature 
Prose, poetry, theatre, from their origins to the Golden Age. 
Emphasis on the historical development of the Spanish 
language. (3 hours a week). 
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424. Literature of the Golden Age _ 

Spanish Literature of the late Renaissance through the 
Baroque period. The prose, poetry and theatre of the 
Spanish masters of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Cen- 
tury. (3 hours a week). 

440. Twentieth Century Literature 

Contemporary literature of Spain. (3 hours a week). 


460. S sh American Literature 
From the Colonial period to Modernism. (3 hours a week). 


EUROPEAN STUDIES PROGRAM IN MADRID 


310y/31ly. Spanish Conversation and Composition _ 
The course is designed for those students who have a basic 
knowledge of Spanish and wish to develop proficiency both 
in spoken and written language. (3 hours a week). 


321. Spanish Culture and Civilization 

Study of history, art, customs, music. Countless advan- 
tages that the Spanish capital offers will be utilized to 
complement the course material. Guest lectures, and week- 


ly visits to places of interest. (Full course). 


DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 


Officers of Instruction: 


Professor: 

Mcintyre, Paul P.; A.R.C.T. (Royal Conservatory of 
a Mus.Doc. (‘Toronto)—1970. (Head of the Depart- 
ment). 


Associate Professors: 
Akeley, T. C., O.G.S.; B.A. (Johns Hopkins), L.Th., B.D. 
(Seabury-Western Theol. Sem.), Ph.D. (Cantab)—1965. 


Kovarik, Edward; B.M., B.M.E., M.M. (Northwestern), 
M.A., Ph.D. (Harvard)—1967. 


Hanson, Jens; B.Sc. (M.I.T.), M.A. (Denver), Ph.D. 
(Yale)—1968. 


Rozsnyai, Imre; M.M., M.M.A., D.M.A. (Yale)—1970. 
Butler, E. Gregory; A.R.C.T. (Royal Conservatory of 
Toronto), B.M., M.M., D.M.A. (Rochester)—1974. 
Assistant Professors: 

Tamburini, James J.; B.Mus. (Curtis Inst.) —1969. 
Palmer, David John; B.Mus., M.Mus. (Michigan)—1970. 


at Roma; Art.Dip. (Royal Conservatory of Toronto) 


Householder, Richard Francis; B.A. (Hastings College), 
M.M. (Colorado)—1973. 

Special Instructors: 

Ben-Meir, Shaul; Artist-Teacher, Flute—1975. 

Ganson, Paul; Artist-Teacher, Bassoon—1975. 
Henderson, Grace; A.T.C.M. (Toronto)—1971. 

Labiner, Stephen; Artist-Teacher, Oboe—1975. 

Noakes, James; B.Mus. (Toronto)—1974-75. 

Richards, Mary Helen; B.Mus. (Nebraska)—1971. 
Rozsnyai, Arlene; M.Mus. (Yale)—1970. 


Sweeney, Sister Fleurette; A.R.C.T. (Royal Conservatory 
of Toronto), B.A. (British Columbia)—1971. 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 
A full Grade 13 (Level 5) program as approved by the 
gem School OR equivalent Preliminary Year, see p. 


See Special Admission Requirements for Bachelor of Music 
programs. 


Music 


PROGRAMS OF STUDY 


GENERAL PROGRAMS 
B.A. Degree with Major in Music: 
Total courses: fifteen or sixteen. 


Music: five and a half to eight courses, including 111, 118, 
either 133y or one ensemble half course, and at least three 
ep beyond the 100 level whose middle digit is five or 
ess. 


Other: options to a total of fifteen or sixteen courses. 


Bachelor of Musical Arts (B.M.A.): 
Total courses: sixteen. 


Music: any twelve courses whose middle digit is 5 or less, 
selected and approved in consultation with a Music 
Department Counsellor, not to include more than four half 
courses in ensemble. 


Other: four courses from other departments in the Faculty 
of Arts. 


HONOURS PROGRAM (B.A.) 


Honours Music and Sociology: 
Total courses: twenty-three. 


Music: 111, 118, 221, 254, 331; any four of 228a, 228b, 338a, 
338b, 448a, 448b; any four half courses in Ensemble or Ap- 
plied Music. 


Sociology: 100, 212, 327, 335a, 335b, 410; two of 403c, 404c, 
405c, 406c; Anthropology 110, 330c. 

Other: Asian Studies 124 or a world music course to be 
given in the Music Department; one course in basic skills of 
ethnomusicology, (to be offered in conjunction with Asian 
Studies and Communication Studies) or Asian Studies 
423; one course in basic Linguistics; options to a total of 
twenty-three courses (suggested options are Anthropology 
235, 236, 237c). 


BACHELOR OF MUSIC (HONOURS PROGRAM) 


The Music a offers the following programs 
leading to the Bachelor of Music Degree: 


Program I: History and Theory 

Designed for students who wish to prepare for a general 

career in music in such areas as university teaching, 

research or composition. 

Program II: School Music 

Designed to prepare students for a music teaching career in 

elementary or secondary schools. 

Program III: Applied Music 

Designed to prepare students exceptionally talented in per- 

formance for a general career in music in such areas as 
rivate teaching, university teaching, and professional per- 
ormance. 
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Music 


Admission Requirements 


Admission to Bachelor of Music programs is conditional 
upon a successful audition evaluated by members of the 
faculty of the Music Department. Auditions are scheduled 
in May and in September (see p. A-15, 16). 

The audition will consist of the following: 

1. A theory evaluation test designed to show the nature 
and extent of the student's aptitude in music theory. 

2. A performance of about ten minutes length on the stu- 
dent's major instrument. 

(Candidates should contact the Department for specific re- 
quirements in the various performance media. Accom- 
panists will NOT be provided). 


Course Requirements (B.Mus.) 


The following courses are required in all programs: 111, 
113y (may be waived by examination), 118, 254, 169a, 163, 
263, 363, 463, 221, 331, 354; four half courses in Ensemble 
(one in each year) of which three must be drawn from any 
or all of 210y, 220y, 230y; any four of 228a, 228b, 338a 
338b, 448a, 448b; one course from the Faculty of Social 
Science or the Faculty of Science and Mathematics 
(Physics 180 is suggested); Music options, at least half 
See non-ensemble courses; additional courses as specified 
elow. 


*Program I: 361, 461 and either 257 or 357; four language 
courses (to include both French and German — two years 
of German is strongly recommended); three additional 
courses outside Music; Music options to a total of twenty- 
eight courses. 

*Program II: 255y, 257, 355y, 356y, 357, 375y, 455y, 456y, 
456b, and either 455a or 456a; four additional courses out- 
side Music; Music options to a total of twenty-eight 
courses. 

*Program III: 268; either 257 (for organists, pianists and 
singers), or 357; organisis and singers shall include 375y, 
pianists and organists, 367y; three additional courses out- 
side Music; Music options to a total of twenty-five courses. 


COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


Students should consult with a Departmental counsellor 
prior to making their final choice of subjects. 

Students who plan a teaching career should consult the re- 
quirements of the Faculty of Education with respect to a 
second area of specialization (see p. E-4). 

B.Mus. and B.M.A. students must have their program ap- 
proved by the Department of Music prior to registration. 
Courses whose middle digit is higher than 5 are restricted 
to B.Mus. students. 

Courses whose middle digit is 1 through 5 are open to all 
students with the approval of the instructor. 

Courses whose middle digit is zero may not count towards 
the B.Mus. degree. 

All courses listed will not necessarily be offered in the com- 
ing year. 


HISTORY AND LITERATURE 


118. Music History and Literature 

Studies in musical style; significant compositions in 
western music from the Middle Ages to the present day. (3 
hours a week). 
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169a. Music Bibliography _ ,« 
Reference works, special studies, collected editions. (2 


hours a week, one semester; half course). 


208. Music in Western Civilization é ; 
General survey of the development of major styles in 
western music. Designed for the non-specialist and open to 
all students in the University. (3 hours a week). 


228a. History of Music ; 

Special studies in music history of styles, periods, com- 
posers, etc., to be arranged by the instructor. (2 hours a 
week, 1 semester; half course). 


228b. History of Music . 

Special studies in music history of styles, periods, com- 
posers, etc., to be arranged by the instructor. (2 hours a 
week, 1 semester; half course). 

268. Performance Literature s so bhel 
Survey of the literature written for the student’s major in- 
strument. (2 hours a week). 


338a. History of Music : 

Special studies in music history of styles, periods, com- 
posers, etc., to be arranged by the instructor. (2 hours a 
week, 1 semester; half course). 


338b. History of Music _ : 

Special studies in music history of styles, periods, com- 
posers, etc., to be arranged by the instructor. (2 hours a 
week, 1 semester; half course). 


361. Seminar : 
Composition or history and literature, special problems to 
be set by instructor. (2 hours a week). 


448a. History of Music ; 

Special studies in music history of styles, periods, com- 
posers, etc., to be arranged by the instructor. (2 hours a 
week, 1 semester; half course). 


448b. History of Music 

Special studies in music history of styles, periods, com- 
posers, etc., to be arranged by the instructor. (2 hours a 
week, 1 semester; half course). 


461. Seminar 
Composition or history and literature to include a substan- 
tial paper; or an original composition. (2 hours a week). 


SKILLS 


104. Fundamentals of Music 

Study of intervals, scales, notation, and elementary har- 
mony. Practice in reading music and ear training. No 
os aS May not count towards the B.Mus. (3 hours 
a week). 


111. Materials of Music 

Examination of music in various forms and styles in order 
to develop comprehensive analytical and creative techni- 
ques. (3 hours a week). 

221. Materials of Music 

Examination of music in various forms and styles in order 
to develop comprehensive analytical and creative techni- 
ques. (2 hours a week). 

254. Basic Skills 

—— drills in ear training and sight singing. (3 hours a 
week). 

331. Materials of Music 

Contemporary techniques. (2 hours a week). 


354. Advanced Skills 
Intensive drills in sight singing, keyboard harmony, dicta- 
tion and improvisation. (3 hours a week). 


362y. Orchestration 
Scoring for small ensembles, large orchestra; problems of 
transcriptions; score study. (1 hour a week; half course). 


367y. Accompanying 
Performance experience in accompanying. (1 hour a week; 
half course). 


441. Materials of Music Seminar 
Current problems in Music Theory. Canadian studies. (2 
hours a week). 


METHODS AND PEDAGOGY 


102a. Music for the Classroom Teacher I 

Music rudiments and skills related to the incorporation of 
music into the classroom program. (3 hours a week, one 
semester; half course). 


102b. Music for the Classroom Teacher II 

Aspects of music literature and its relevance to the total 
educational program in the classroom. (3 hours a week, one 
semester; half course). 


125. Education Through Music I 

Music as a central focus in the personal, social, and 
educational development of children. Course will be of- 
fered in two sections, one for classroom teachers, the other 
for music teachers. (Hours variable). 


205. Education Through Music II 

Continuation of Music 125 which is prerequisite. 
Concentration in one or more of several specialized areas, 
including the handica an early elementary, junior high, 
music skills, French. i ours variable). 

255y. String Techniques 

Introduction to the playing of string instruments with 
special attention to one instrument. Instruments will be 
provided for practice. (3 hours a week). (Half course). 


257. Choral Techniques 
Instruction in choral conducting and rehearsal methods; 
vocal technique in ensembles. (2 hours a week). 


265y. Church Music and Service Playing 

Survey of church service music and development of skills 
in its performance. (1 hour a week; offered alternate years). 
(Half course). 


305. Education Through Music III 

Continuation of Music 125 which is prerequisite. 
Concentration in one or more of several specialized areas, 
including the handica pee early elementary, junior high, 
music skills, French. i ours variable). 

355y. Woodwind Techniques 

Introduction to the playing of woodwind instruments with 
special attention to one instrument. Instruments will be 
provided for practice. (2 hours a week). (Half course). 
356y. Ensemble Strings 

Methods of playing and teaching string instruments in 
ensembles. (Prerequisite: 255y or permission). (2 hours a 
week). (Half course). 

357. Instrumental Conducting 

Principals of baton technique. Study of selected scores. 
Conducting of instrumental ensembles. (2 hours a week). 


Music 


375y. Choral Literature and Arranging 
Basic choral repertoire from all periods; methods of arrang- 
ing for voices. (1 hour a week; half course). 


405. Education Through Music IV 

Continuation of Music 125 which is prerequisite. 
Concentration in one or more of several specialized areas, 
including the handicapped, early elementary, junior high, 
music skills, French. (Hours variable). 


455a. Advanced Woodwinds 
Continuation of 355y which is prerequisite. (2 hours a 
week, one semester; half course). 


455y. Brass Techniques 

Introduction to the playing of brass instruments with 
special attention to one instrument. Instruments will be 
provided for practice. (2 hours a week; half course). 


456a. Ensemble Strings ‘ 
Continuation of 356y which is prerequisite. (2 hours a 
week, one semester; half course). 


456b. Ensemble Management 

Organization and administration of instrumental ensem- 
bles. Rehearsal techniques. (2 hours a week, one semester; 
half course). 


456y. Percussion Techniques 
Introduction to the playing of percussion instruments. (1 
hour a week; half course). 


457. Conducting Seminar 

Advanced studies in choral or orchestral conducting. Stu- 
dent will serve as assistant conductor of an ensemble, with 
pencticel ‘experience in rehearsal technique, score study, 
iterature and stylistic analysis. (Prerequisite: Music 235 or 
364 and permission of instructor). Enrollment limited. 


PERFORMANCE STUDIES 


113y. Class Piano 

Elementary piano instruction for the music degree can- 
didate whose major instrument is not piano. (3 hours a 
week). 

133y. Applied Music 

Instruction in the student’s chosen performing medium. 
(4 hour a week; half course). 

163. Applied Music 

Instruction in the student’s principal performing medium. 
(Normally 1 hour a week or equivalent). 

223y. Class Voice 

Instruction in vocal technique for students who wish to 
pursue voice training without solo requirements. Not open 
to voice majors. (1 hour a week; half course). 

233y. Applied Music 

Instruction in the student’s chosen performing medium. 
(% hour a week; half course). 

263. Applied Music 

Instruction in the student’s principal performing medium. 
(Normally 1 hour a week or equivalent). 

323y. Class Voice 

Instruction in vocal technique for students who wish to 
pursue voice training without solo or eae Not open 
to voice majors. (1 hour a week; half course). 

333y. Applied Music 

Instruction in the student’s chosen performing medium. 
(% hour a week; half course). 
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363. Applied Music 
Instruction in the student’s principal performing medium. 
(Normally 1 hour a week, or equivalent). 


433y. Applied Music 
Instruction in the student’s chosen performing medium. 
(%% hour a week; half course). 


463. Applied Music 

Instruction in the student’s principal performing medium. 
Each student will be required to perform a public recital of 
approximately 40 minutes to one hour, The repertoire per- 
formed must show a variety of styles and periods. (Normal- 
ly 1 hour a week, or equivalent’. 


ENSEMBLES 


200y. Community Choir 

Membership open to all. Rehearsals each Tuesda aoe 

and one or two concerts given during the year. (Normally 

2% hours a week; half course). Offered on a Pass/Non Pass 

basis only. This course may not count toward the Bachelor 

of Music degree. May be repeated for credit. 

210y. University Singers 

Admission by audition. Literature of various styles from all 

periods performed on several occasions throughout the 
ear. (Normally 5 hours a week; half course). Offered on a 
ass/Non Pass basis only. May be repeated for credit. 


220y. Concert Band 

Admission by audition. Performing group for University 
Convocations, high school assemblies and University con- 
certs. (Normally 5 hours a week; half course). Offered on 
Pass/Non Pass basis only. May be repeated for credit. 


230y. University Orchestra 

Admission by audition. Performance of works from the 
orchestral repertoire. (Normally 5 hours a week; half 
course). Offered on a Pass/Non Pass basis only. May be 
repeated for credit. 


250y. Ensemble x1040y 

Study and performance of recent 20th century music for 
soloists and small ensembles; performance of works by stu- 
dent composers; improvisation. (Prerequisite: two half 
courses from Music 210y, 220y, or 230y; or permission of 
the instructor). (Normally 2 hours a week; half course). Of- 
pd on a Pass/Non Pass basis only. May be repeated for 
credit. 


310y. Chamber Choir 

Admission by audition; limited membership. Selected 
literature suitable for performance by a small choir. (Nor- 
mally 2 hours a week; half course). Offered on a Pass/Non 
Pass basis only. May be repeated for credit. 

330y. Chamber Music 

Admission by audition. Discussion and performance of 
chamber music literature. (Normally 2 hours a week; h 
course). Offered on a Pass/Non Pass basis only. May be 
repeated for credit. 


DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY 


Officers of Instruction: 


Professors: 

Flood, Patrick Francis; B.A., M.A. (Western Ontario), 
Ph.D. (Ottawa)—1945. 

Deck, John Norbert; B.A., M.A. (Western Ontario), Ph.D. 
(Toronto)—1957. 

Kingston, Rev. Frederick Temple; B.A., M.A. (Toronto), 
L.Th., B.D. (Trinity), D.Phil. (Christ Church, Oxford) — 
1959. (Principal, Canterbury College). 

Brown, Jerome V.; B.A. (Iona College, N.Y.), M.A., Ph.D. 
(Toronto), M.S.L. (Pontif. Inst.) —1961. 

Cunningham, Stanley B.; B.A. (Manitoba), M.A. 
(Toronto), M.S.L. (Pontif. Inst.), Ph.D. (Toronto)—1961. 
Kennedy, Leonard Anthony, C.S.B.; B.A., M.A., Ph.D. 
(Toronto)—1963. (President, Assumption University). 
Lewis, John Underwood; A.B. (North Texas State), Ph.D. 
(Marquette) —1964. 

Nielsen, Harry A.; A.B. (Rutgers), M.A. (Connecticut), 
Ph.D. (Nebraska)—1968. 

Associate Professors: 

Wilkinson, Peter Frederick; B.A., M.A. (Toronto), L.Th. 
(Wycliffe) —1962. (Head of the Department). 

Pinto, Robert Charles; B.A., M.A., Ph.D. (Toronto)—1963. 
Johnson, Ralph Henry; B.A. (Xavier), M.A., Ph.D. (Notre 
Dame)—1966. 

Assistant Professors: 

Stokes, Rev. Thomas J., C.S.B.; B.A., M.A., Ph.D. 
(Toronto) —1966. 


Blair, John A.; B.A. (McGill)—1967. 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


A full Grade 13 (Level 5) oe as approved by the 
raters School, or equivalent Preliminary Year, see p. 


Honours Philosophy and Latin requires Latin. (Above 
average standing in Latin 104 may compensate for the 
Grade 13 Latin requirement). 


Honours Philosophy and Mathematics requires 
Mathematics 1. It is recommended that all three 
Mathematics subjects of Grade 13 be taken; if any are lack- 
ing extra lectures will be required in First Level. 


Honours Philosophy and Psychology—Mathematics 1 is 
recommended. 


PROGRAMS OF STUDY 


General degree with major in Philosophy: 

Total courses: fifteen or sixteen. 

Philosophy: five to eight courses including 115 or 116 or 
122; two of: 223, 224, ie 331. (No bireg two 100-level 
courses may count towards a major). 


Other: options to a total of fifteen or sixteen courses. 


Honours Philosophy: 

Total courses: twenty-one. 

Philosophy: 115 or 116 and ten courses above the 100 level, 
including 221, 223, 331. All Honours Philosophy programs 
must be determined in consultation with the Department 
and approved by the Department. 


Other: ten options, including at least one from Social 
Science and one from Language or Science-Mathematics. 


Continuation in this program requires an overall average of 
Cin Led first five courses taken, and a B in Philosophy 115 
or 116. 


Honours Philosophy and Latin: 

Total courses: twenty-one and a half. 

Philosophy: 115 or 116; 224; 328; 327; 334; 331; 337; 439. 

Latin: 104 or 112; two from courses in the 200’s or 300’s; 

four full courses and one half course in the 200’s, 300’s or 
s. 

Other: Roman History 221 or 225; five options including 

one from the Faculty of Social Science or the Faculty of 

Science and Mathematics. 

Continuation in this program requires an overall average of 

C in the first five courses taken, and a B in Philosophy 115 

or 116 and in Latin 104 or 102. 


Honours Philosophy and Mathematics: 

Total courses: twenty-two. 

Philosophy: 115 or 116; 328; 224 or 327; 334; 438; 229; 331; 
one course in the 300’s or 400’s. 

Mathematics: 115ab; 120c or 121c; 191c; 210; 212ab; 220; 
and three even-numbered courses in the 300’s; 400; two 
other even-numbered courses in the 300’s or higher. 
Other: three options including at least one from Language 
or Social Science. 


Continuation in this program requires an overall average of 
C in the first five courses taken, and a B in Philosophy 115 
or 116 and in Mathematics 115ab, 120c or 121c, and 191c. 


Honours Philosophy and Psychology: 

Total courses: twenty-three. 

Philosophy: 115 or 116; 224; 328; 334; 436; 331 and either 
337 or 435. 

Psychology: 115ab; 228; 231; 230; 334; two of: 327, 329, 
431, 455. 

Other: Political Science 100; eight options including at 
least one from Language or Science-Mathematics. 
Continuation in this program requires an overall average of 


C in the first five courses taken, and a B in Philosophy 115 
or 116 and in Psychology 115ab. 


Honours English and Philosophy: 
See Department of English, p. C-15. 


Honours French and Philosophy: 
ee Department of French Language and Literature, p. C- 


Honours History (Philosophy option): 
See Department of History, p. J-16. 


Honours Religious Studies and Philosophy: 
See Department of Religious Studies, p. 6-40 


Philosophy 


NOTES: 

1. Listed below is a selection of courses highly recom- 
mended to any student interested in graduate work in 
Philosophy: 

Philosophy 200 or 229; 221; 223; 224 or 327; 328; 331; 334; 
337; 435; 436. 

Alternative programs highlighting other areas of con- 
centration are available. Details of oo in Logic and 
Language, Ethics and Normative Studies, and History of 
Philosophy may be obtained from the Philosophy Depart- 
ment’s Honours counsellor. 

2. Philosophy 115 deals with a range of major 
philosophical issues; Philosophy 116 confines itself to 
analyses of man’s nature and situation. Credit will NOT be 
given to a student for BOTH courses. 


3. A student who wishes to major or honour in philosophy 
is urged to consult the Department concerning the selec- 
tion of courses. 

4. Not all courses are offered every year. Students should 
consult the Department in advance of registration to deter- 
mine which courses will be available. 


5. Courses 150c to 153c are half-courses designed primarily 
for the non-specialist; not more than two of these courses 
may be counted towards a major. 


COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


In addition to the course descriptions in this calendar, the 
Philosophy Department now sche by the time of sprin 
counselling a mimeographed booklet containing detaile 
information on the courses actually to be offered the follow- 
ing year. 


115. Basic Issues in Philosophy 

Mind, knowledge, Nature, freedom, human destiny, the es- 

sence of the ‘“‘real” as they have appeared to philosophical 

reflection. An introduction to rigorous thinking about such 

subjects through the writings of selected major 
hilosophers—ancient, modern, and contemporary. (3 
ours a week). 


116. Philosophy and Man 

An introduction to rival philosophical views of how man 
ought to regard his own existence and nature. Readings in- 
clude classical as well as modern and contemporary state- 
ments of those competing views, ranging from Plato to 
Nietzsche and 20th century thinkers. 63 ours a week). 


121. Applied Logic 

The pucpone of this course is to help the student develop 
the ability to discriminate between good arguments and 
bad ones. The basic concept in the course is that of fallacy. 
Various kinds of fallacy are discussed. Attention is also 
given to the media as sources of information and misinfor- 
mation. Material for analysis is drawn from newspapers, 
a periodicals, political speeches, etc. (3 hours a 
week). 


122. Ethics and Human Values 

An introduction to the philosophical foundations of ethical 
beliefs. Related problems of meaning and of value. Critical 
analysis of some main ethical concepts (e.g., freedom, 
responsibility, obligation). (3 hours a week). 

150c. Philosophy of Humor 

A phenomenological analysis of the comic, with particular 
attention to the differences between the various types and 
genres of humor. Readings from comic literature and 
writings on the theory of humor. (3 hours a week, one 
semester; half course). 
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15lc. The Philosophy of Rock 

An investigation within the philosophy of cultural forms of 
the phenomenon of rock music; an attempt to understand 
the values and implications of rock music by means of an 
analysis of its paradigms. (3 hours a week, one semester; 
half course). 


152c. Philosophy and Psychology 

A study of philosophical and normative issues arising out of 
recent controversies in and about psychology. Readings 
will be selected from psychological literature. No prior 
knowledge of psychology required. (3 hours a week, one 
semester; half course). 


153c. Dream Worlds and Real Worlds 

A critical analysis of forms of popular consciousness (the 
worlds of news, weather, sports, politics, business, 
“ideas”), with particular attention to the philosophical 
beste of the difference between “reality” and “‘il- 
usion”’. (3 hours a week, one semester; half course). 


154c. Paradox 
An introduction to philosophy through the study of 
ec How does one analyse and resolve a paradox? 
at does the existence of paradoxes tell us about the 
nature of knowledge? What does the manner of resolving 
paradoxes tell us about the nature of the human mind? 
Among the paradoxes to be studied: Zeno’s paradoxes con- 
cerning motion; the new riddles of induction; the 
accom of intentionality; the paradox of analysis. (3 
ours a week, one semester; half course). 


200. Philosophy of Language I 

Language, signs and symbols; linguistic relativity and the 
roblem of cross-cultural communication. Comparison of 
anguage structures with structures of the world and struc- 

tures of the mind. Natural and ideal languages. Theories of 

a reference, predication and truth. (3 hours a 

week). 


221. Logic I: Introduction to Logical Systems 

The basic phases of mcdern logical epg propositional 
logic and predicate logic. Emphasis is on the development 
of skills and techniques of deduction. (3 hours a week). 


223. Early Modern Philosophy 

Major philosophers of the 17th and the first half of the 18th 

centuries. Emphasis on the Rationalists (Descartes, 

Spinoza, Leibniz) and the Empiricists (Locke, Berkeley, 
ume). (3 hours a week). 


224. Greek les, 

A study of Greek philosophers from the Ionians to the Neo- 
Platonists. Readings from the Pre-Socratics, Plato, Aristo- 
tle, the Epicureans, the Stoics, the Sceptics, and Plotinus. 
(3 hours a week). 


225. Society and Revolution 

An examination of differing philosophical views on the 
nature of society, its origin and development. Particular at- 
tention will be paid to the concept of revolution and the in- 
fluence it has exercised (and might be made to exercise) on 
the development of society. (3 hours a week). 


226. Philosophy of Education 

The role of education in society; the meaning of freedom, 
equality, and democracy in education; radical criticisms of 
contemporary education. (3 hours a week). 


229. Philosophy of Science 

Scientific experience, law and theory and their relations to 
one another; induction and probability; causality and in- 
determinism; problems and explanations peculiar to 
biology, psychology and the social sciences as well as the 
physical sciences. (3 hours a week). 
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310a. Social Responsibility in Business 
(See Religious Studies 310c). 


327. Mediaeval and Renaissance Philosophy 

The major philosophical currents from the 4th to the 16th 
century. Selections from major philosophers (such as St. 
Augustine, St. Thomas Aquinas, Peter Pomponazzi) on 
topics such as scepticism, the human soul, immortality, 
knowledge, God, and creation. (3 hours a week). 


328. Philosophy of Mind bats, teen? 
The mind-body problem, behaviourism and physicalism, 
the concept of person. Modes of consciousness: perceiving, 
thinking, knowing, intentionality. The concepts of action 
(as op to mere movement), emotion, desire and free 
will. (3 hours a week). 


329. Epistemology (Theory of Knowledge) seen 
What knowing is; how knowledge claims can be justified; 
what things can be known. A study of theories of knowledge 
and the concepts which are central to them: opinon, belief, 
truth, perceptions, probability, certainty, evidence, proof. 
Various imphitions of these theories will be explored. (3 
hours a week). 


330. tng = of History ; 
Speculative philosophy of history: a study of the theories of 
history which claim that historical events are directed 
towards particular destinies. Analytical Pre of 
history: the roblem of historical explanation as it has been 
approached by recent and contemporary philosophers and 
historians. (3 hours a week). 


331. Late Modern Philosophy 

Major philosophers in the latter part of the 18th century 
a the 19th century. Emphasis on Kant and Hegel. (3 
hours a week). 


333. The Philosophy of Politics and Society 

A critical study of some of the influential philosophies un- 
derlying contemporary social, political and economic prac- 
tices and structures. Attention will be given to the concep- 
tual and normative issues relating to theories of social 
justice, human rights, freedom, democracy, the public in- 
terest, political obligation. (3 hours a week). 


334. Metaphysics 

An investigation of the nature of the real. Such topics as: 
being and nothing; becoming; causality; God and the 
world; possibility and actuality; conceptual frameworks. (3 
hours a week). 


335. Philosophy of Art I 

Differing views on what constitutes art and the nature of 
artistic consciousness; aesthetic judgments and taste; illu- 
sion and truth in art; moral values and the work of art. 
Reference will be made to different genres of art. (3 hours a 
week). 


336. Philosophy of Art II 

(Enrollment in this course is limited to those who are 
registered either for the B.F.A. degree or the B.A. degree 
with a studio art major). 

The course will deal with such themes as: the nature of 
philosophy and its value to the artist; the status of an ob- 
ject as a work of art; judgment and taste in matters of art; 
the problem of the uniqueness and communicability of the 
artistic experience; the artist as creator of reality and 
truth; the notion of art for art’s sake. (3 hours a week). 


337. Advanced Ethics 

A study of selected a drawn from current controversies 
in ethics. Topics will be drawn from normative ethics 
(disputes about the proper criteria or principles of 
rightness and goodness) or meta-ethics (disputes about the 
nature of ethics, its language and its reasoning) or both. 
(Prerequisite: Philosophy 122 or permission of the instruc- 
tor). (3 hours a week). 


339. Contemporary Philosophy of Religion 

A study of areas currently in dispute between philosophy 
and religious thought. The nature of religious claims; the 
analysis of such religious concepts as * d’, ‘faith’, and 
‘sin’: the nature of religious language. Philosophical roots 
of recent theological trends. (3 hours a week). 


400. Philosophy of Language II 

Recent developments in Linguistics. Logical syntax and 
semantics. Levels of grammar: surface and depth (finite 
state, phrase structure and transformational grammar). 
Critical analysis of disputes among contemporary 
ah logicians, behaviourists and ordinary language 
philosophers. (3 hours a week). 

435. Twentieth Century British and American 
Philosophy 

A study of the significant movements in 20th century 
British and American Da cg via an examination of the 
writings of its major figures. Among the movements to be 
considered are: Pragmatism (Peirce, James and Dewey); 
ogical Atomism (Russell, et al.); Common Sense (Moore); 
and Language Analysis (Wittgenstein, et al.). Selections 
from the writings of more recent analytic philosophers. (3 
hours a week). 


436. Phenomenology and Existentialism 

A study of phenomenology, existentialism and the relations 
between them. Readings are drawn from representative 
major figures of these philosophical movements, such as 
Nietzsche, Husserl, Heidegger, and Sartre. (Prerequisite: 
Philosophy 115 or 116 or permission of the instructor). (3 
hours a week). 


438. Logic Il: The Philosophy of Logic 

A study of some of the central shee in the philosophy 
of logic. The nature of logic, the notions of logical truth, 
mek truth, analyticity, and entailment. (3 hours a 
week). 


439. The Philosophy of Law 

The nature of law; the relationship between law and 
morality; the relationship between law and the state; the 
foundations of major philosophies of law. (Prerequisite: 
permission of the instructor). (3 hours a week). 


450-469. Studies Courses 

A variety of studies courses will be announced and offered 
each year. Studies courses are designed primarily for ad- 
vanced students and may have fewer class meetings so as 
to allow the student greater opportunity to undertake in- 
dependent study. 
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DEPARTMENT OF 
RELIGIOUS STUDIES 


Officers of Instruction: 


Professors: 

Crowley, Edward J.; B.A. (St. Joseph’s, New Brunswick), 
S.T.L. (Catholic U. of America), S.S.L. (Pontifical Biblical 
Institute, Rome)—1957. (Head of the Department). 
Hoffman, John Charles; B.A. (Toronto), B.D., Ph.D., 
S.T.M. (McGill), Th.D. (Union Theol. Sem.)—1964. 
(Principal of Iona College). 

Malley, Eugene R.; B.A., M.A. (Toronto), S.T.L., S.T.D. 
(Ange scum) —1964. (Dean, Faculty of Arts, 1974). 
Suttor, Timothy L.; B.A. (Maryland), M.A. (Sydney), 
Ph.D. (Australian National U.)—1967. 
Kliever, Lonnie D.; B.A. (Hardin-Simmons U.), M.Div. 
(Union Theol. Sem.), Ph.D. (Duke)—1969. 

Cooke, Bernard J.; A.B., M.A., Phil.Lic. (St. Louis), 
S.T.L. (St. Mary’s, Kansas), S.T.D. (Inst. Catholique, 
Paris) —1970. 

Associate Professors: 

Egan, D’Arcy Lawrence; S.T.L. (Catholic U. of America)— 
1957. (Principal of Holy Redeemer College). 

King, Joseph Norman; B.A., M.A. (Toronto), S.T.B. 
(Laval), Ph.D. (U. of St. Michael’s College) —1964. 
Culliton, Joseph Thomas; B.A., B.Ed. (Toronto), S.T.B., 
pn (U. of St. Michael’s College), Ph.D. (Fordham)— 
1 


Milton, Helen 1; B.A. (Queen's), S.T.B., M.Th., D.Th. 
(Trinity College, Toronto)—1967. 

* Crowell, George H.; A.B. (Princeton), B.D., Th.D. (Union 
Theol. Sem.)—1968. 

Amore, Roy C.; A.B. (Ohio), B.D. (Drew), Ph.D. (Colum- 
bia)—1970. ‘ 
Assistant Professor: 

Kelly, Thomas I.; S.T.L. (Catholic U. of America)—1967. 


*On leave. 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


A full Grade 13 (Level 5) eg = as approved by the 
Secondary School, or equivalent Preliminary Year, see p. 
C-5. 

Honours Religious Studies and Psychology: Mathematics I 
is recommended. 


ACADEMIC REGULATIONS 


The department offers a number of courses at the 100 level 
designed to meet a variety of interests or needs of students 
taking a first course in Religious Studies. R.S. 100 is a full 
year course, but other 100-level courses with the suffix “‘c’” 
are self-contained half-year or semester units. 

Either R.S. 100 or any combination of two half-course units 
carries full credit for fulfillment of the Arts requirement, or 
as part of a major program in Religious Studies. 
Students in any pyperam in the university may take any of 
= courses listed below with the exception of the Honours 

eminars. 
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Group I Group II 
ETHICAL INTERDISCIPLINARY 
200—Human Decision- 221—Religion in Modern 
aking Literature 
202—Decision-Making in 222—Religion in Psychology 
icine and Sociology 
203—Value Dimensionsin 223—Religion in 
Education Modern Film 
300—Social Ethics 310c—Social Responsibility 
400—Honours Seminar: in Business 
Theological Ethics 320—Ethical Issues in the 
Biological Revolution 
321—The Churches and 
Society 
Group III Group IV 
THEMATIC HISTORICAL 
241—Life and The 250—Christianity in 
Sacraments Panorama 
242—God Question and 345—Current Interpreters 
odern Man of Christianity 
243—Images of Man 346—New Horizons in 
341—The Problem of Religious Thought 
Religious Knowing 351—Greco-Roman 
440—Honours Seminar: Theologies 
Thematic Studies 352—Mediaeval Theologies 
353—Renaissance- 
Reformation Patterns 
of Christianity 
354—Christianity and 
odern Civilization 
450—Honours Seminar: 
Historical Studies 
Group V Group VI 
BIBLICAL COMPARATIVE 
270—Hebrew Biblical 290—Encounter with 
Literature World Religions 
271—Understanding the 390—Myth, Magic and 
New Testament Psychic Phenomena in 
373—The Feminine in World Religions 
the Bible 391—Com parative 
374—Freedom, Power and Buddhism 
Love in the New 
Testament 
376—Prophetic Literature 


377—Wisdom Literature 
470—Honours Seminar: 
Biblical Studies 


PROGRAMS OF STUDY 


General degree with major in Religious Studies: 
Total courses: fifteen or sixteen. 


Religious Studies: five to eight courses including at least 
one from three of the departmental groups. Credit may be 
applied toward a five-course major for only one course or 
two half-courses in the 100-series, for only one course from 
the 200, 202, 203 series, and for only one course from the 
247, 248, 249-series. 


Other: options to a total of fifteen or sixteen courses at 
least. Three courses, at least one from Social Science, and 
one from Language, Science or Mathematics. 
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Honours Religious Studies: 

Total courses: twenty-one to twenty-three. 

Religious Studies: ten to twelve courses including 100 or 
two half courses at the 100-level and at least nine other 
courses above the 100-level including two courses at the 400 
level and one course from each of the six departmental 
groups. 

Other: eleven options, at least one from Social Science and 
one from Language or Science-Mathematics. 


Honours Religious Studies and Philosophy: 

Total courses: twenty-three. 

Religious Studies: ten courses, including 100 or two half- 
courses at the 100-level, 242, 341, and two courses at the 
400 level. 

Philosophy: seven courses: 115 or 116, 224, 327, 331, 334, 
339 and 436. 

Other: six options, at least one from Social Science and at 
least one from Language or Science-Mathematics. 
Continuation in this Honours program requires at least a C 
average over the first six courses, and B in each of the 100- 
level courses in Religious Studies and Philosophy 115 or 
116. 


Honours Religious Studies and Psychology: 

Total courses: twenty three. 

Religious Studies: ten courses, including 100 or two half- 
courses at the 100-level, 222 or 243, 346, and two courses at 
the 400-level. 

Psychology: seven courses, including 115, 222, 231, 332, 
334, and two of 329, 450, 455. 

Other: six options, at least one from Language or Science- 
Mathematics. 

Continuation in this Honours program requires at least a C 
average over the first six courses, and B in each of the 100- 
level courses in Religious Studies and Psychology 115. 


Honours Religious Studies and Sociology: 

Total courses: twenty-three. 

Religious Studies: nine courses, including 100 or two half- 
courses at the 100-level, 222 or 243, 321 and two courses at 
the 400-level. 

Socio: : — courses including 100, 212, 327, 335ab, 
410, and two half-courses from the sequence 403c-406c. 
Other: six options, at least one from Language or Science- 
Mathematics. 

Continuation in this Honours program requires at least a C 
average over the first six courses, and B in each of the 100- 
level courses in Religious Studies and Sociology and an 
average B standing in all Sociology courses. 


Honours Greek and Religious Studies: 
See Department of Classical Studies, p. C-10. 


Honours History and Religious Studies: 
See Department of History, p. J-16. 


Certificate in Religious Studies: 
See p. C-43. 


COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


All courses listed will not necessarily be offered in the com- 
ing year. 


100. Religion and the Human Situation 

Religion is how we look at ourselves, others, the world and 
God. Religion is how we respond to this outlook. Evil, suf- 
fering and death are part of this picture. The complete 
portrait includes personal development, community and 
the future of mankind. The Christian viewpoint and its 
alternatives. (3 hours a week). 


101lc. Personal Presence and Loneliness 

A study of the poate of God to men and men’s mutual 
resence to each other in time: the ways God has revealed 
is presence through revelation, indwelling Spirit, 

sacramental encounters and symbolic presence; the ways 

men are present to one another in knowledge and love. 

Loneliness as the failure to be present to one another. (3 

hours a week, one semester; half course). 


102c. Work, Leisure and Play 

A study of the importance of work, leisure and play to 
men’s self-realization as members of both secular society 
and the Christian community. Discussion of the limita- 
tions of the work ethic, the role of leisure in developing 
culture, its relation to celebration and worship, and the 
distinction between leisure and play. (3 hours a week, one 
semester; half course). 


103c. The Meaning of Religion 

Setting aside the question of the truth or error of any par- 
ticular theology, this course explores the meaning and 
functions of religion. Religion’s role in human development 
as described in philosophy, Low pres od and sociology and 
some of its expressions in world religions will be examined. 
Finally, some attempt will be made to discern the actually 
operative religion(s) in our culture. (3 hours a week, one 
semester; half course). 


104c. The Human Meaning of Death 

Reflections upon the attempts of theologians, novelists, ar- 
tists, social scientists to confront the ee of death and 
discern its implications for achieving the fullest possible 
humanness. (3 hours a week, one semester; half course). 


105c. The Drama of Human Life 

An examination of key stages and experiences of human 

life: birth, growth, maturity, work, play, friendship, old a 

and death; joy, anxiety and eae A consideration of the 
uestions they raise, their depth dimension and meaning, 

their relationship to basic Christian beliefs and practices. 

(3 hours a week, one semester; half course). 


106c. Man and His Future in Science Fiction 
Futuristic visions of man, his ideas and morality, his social 
organization and values, his struggles and evolution, his 
gods and goals, in the short stories and novels of science fic- 
tion. Works of Asimov, Clarke, Heinlein, A. Huxley, 
Orwell, Wyndham and others. (3 hours a week, one 
semester; half course). 


107c. Jesus for Atheists 

Exploration of the meaning of a Jesus radically separated 
from the milieu of the Church. In the atheist discussion 
among Marxist-oriented thinkers, Jesus is not God, but the 
good man, the fellow-socialist, the inspirer of idealism. He 
embodies the struggle against human oppression through 
capitalism and human estrangement through flight from 
the world. (3 hours a week, one semester; half course). 
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108c. The Radical Jesus 

A reinterpretation of Jesus for those to whom God is a com- 

fortable or dead abstraction. Jesus the iconoclast was so 

disturbing to some that he was killed. But to others his 

words were so liberating that they still proclaim the 

—— of a living God with men in their real lives. (3 
ours a week, one semester; half course). 


109c. Beyond the Death of God 

oy seater of human meaning and morality in a world 
without belief in God as a transcendent problem-solver and 
need-fulfiller. Special attention to the search for non- 
theistic modes of transcendence in political action, con- 
sciousness raising, psychedelic experience, sexual freedom 
and psychological insight. (3 hours a week, one semester; 
half course). 


110c. Myths To Live By 

An interpretation of religion as a myth-making and myth- 
pie | process with special emphasis on the ways in 
which fictional stories give meaning and direction to 
human life. Discussion of selected myths, ancient and 
modern, as creative sources of insight and inspiration. (3 
hours a week, one semester; half course). 


llle. Contemporary Critique of Religion 

A study of how religious hopes and feelings are expressed in 
rites, myths, doctrines, ethics and community. An evalua- 
tion of how adequate these external expressions are to con- 
temporary human experience. (3 hours a week, one 
semester; half course). 


112c. Christianity in a Semester 

A study in short form of the principal doctrines of 
Christianity as seen resent-day Christian theologians: 
The People of God, a Christ, Spirit, Ministry, Sacra- 
ments, Prayer, the Last Things. 63 hours a week, one 
semester; half course). 


200. Human Decision-M 

Consideration of the inescapable ethical question (How 
ought we to act and why?) as it confronts individuals 
through a variety of issues, such as styles of work, leisure, 
sex and family life, social pressures for conformity, the use 
of coercion and violence, law vs. freedom, ri rein Be 
self and others, coping with institutional structures. Chris- 
tian and non-Christian viewpoints will be examined. (3 
hours a week). 

202. Decision-Making in Medicine 

Reflection upon the human values at stake in the medical- 
nursing profession within the context of the Judaeo- 
Christian heritage, emphasizing such problems as death 
and dying, abortion, eugenics, medical experimentation 
and seen alternative choices and actions. (3 hours a 
week). 


203. Value Dimensions in Education 

Exploration of the role of the educational system in trans- 
mitting and developing values; teaching as part of the 
socialization process, as a key factor in shaping the 
ethical values of students. Ways in which teachers can in- 
fluence students’ values, consciously and unconsciously, 
directly and indirectly, will be examined and evaluated, 
with emphasis on possibilities for stimulating concern 
about current social problems. (3 hours a week). 

221. Religion in Modern Literature 

Basic questions about human life, its situation and mean- 
ing, as they are raised and answered by theists and atheists 
in significant modern literary works. (3 hours a week). 
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222. Religion in Psychology and Sociology 

An exploration of theories about the origin, function and 
reality of religion proposed by psychologists such as Freud, 
Jung and Maslow, and by sociologists such as Durkheim, 
Berger and Bellah. An assessment of their impact on con- 
temporary religious thought. (3 hours a week). 


223. Religion in Modern Film 

Viewing and analysis of a number of modern films selected 
for their handling of religious symbols and fundamental 
value-choices. As far as practicable, a wide variety of 
religious traditions and filmic approaches will be 
represented: Eastern and Western Europe; Protestant and 
Catholic Europe; Canada, United States and Mexico; In- 
dia and Japan. (3 hours a week). 


241. Life and the Sacraments 

A study of basic issues underlying the meaning of 
sacramentality and of the significance of sacramental acts 
as they involve God and man. (2 hours a week; periodic 
seminars). 


242. The God Question and Modern Man 
An exploration of the question of God: its roots in man’s ex- 
rience and search for meaning, its context in human 
anguage and culture, its implications for man’s 
popes ae with others and the world. Approaches and 
concepts of both atheistic and Christian authors; such as 
Maree yates Freud, Tillich, Rahner, Macquarrie. (3 hours 
a week). 


243. Images of Man 

An exploration of conten pore religious and secular in- 
terpretations of humanness. The course examines works 
from the social sciences as well as the humanities (e.g., 
Freud, Berger, Mead, Camus, Niebuhr, Buber) in quest of 
a contemporary “doctrine of man’’. (3 hours a week). 


247. Catechetics—Communications in Theology 
General introduction to the study of man in his response to 
revelation, especially in a sacramental system. Emphasis 
will be placed on studying and experiencing ways to com- 
municate a spiritual vision. (3 hours a week). Taught in 
Extension only. 


248. Catechetics—Study of the Sacraments 

A more advanced examination of the psychology of the 
catechist as witness to revelation in connection with the 
sacraments of reconciliation and confirmation. (3 hours a 
week). Taught in Extension only. 


249. Catechetics—Historical Examination 

A study of the development of Catechetics. Theological 
themes in the Canadian Catechism. Practical experience in 
lituagice and para-liturgical celebrations. (3 hours a 


week). Taught in Extension only. 


250. Christianity in Panorama 
A look at the most important turning points in the history 
of Christian life and thought. (3 hours a week). 


270. Hebrew Biblical Literature 

An introduction to the history, literature and religion of an- 
cient Israel with considerable reference to the whole an- 
cient Near Eastern setting including the Egyptians, 
Canaanites and Mesopotamians in order to recover the 
mythological, cultural and other historical influences on 
the formation of the biblical community. (3 hours a week). 
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271. Understanding The New Testament 

New Testament literature, seen as expressing the new 
religious vitality of Christianity amid competing cultures 
of the Hellenistic world, including first century Judaism 
which was its matrix. A survey taking advantage of the 
contribution of modern scholarship to recapture the 
original context and thrust of the main New Testament 
books and so relate them to the present. (3 hours a week). 


290. Encounter with World Religions : 

A comparative study of various types and functions of 
religion as evidenced in early Hinduism and Buddhism, 
early Confucianism and Taoism, West African religion, 
Islam and Judaism. (3 hours a week). 


300. Social Ethics ' 
Analysis of current social problems, such as: racism, war, 
poverty, urban crisis, management vs. labour, air and 
water pollution, the population explosion in the light of 
Judaeo-Christian social concern. Concrete possibilities for 
individual initiative toward needed social change will be 
stressed (3 hours a week). 

310c. Social Responsibility in Business 

Consideration, largely through case studies, of the ethical 
dimension in decisions made by people in business, with 
emphasis on the goals and power of business in our society, 
criticism and pressure against certain business practices, 
and new ibilities for business people to use their power 
responsibly in the society. (3 hours a week, first semester; 
half course). 


320. Ethical Issues in the Biological Revolution 
Investigation, with a view to specific action, of issues aris- 
ing from discoveries in biology (such as transplants, genetic 
manipulation, behaviour control, and biological warfare), 
and of problems requiring new efforts from biological scien- 
tists (such as population growth, pollution and resource 
depletion). This course is given with assistance from the 
Biology Department. (3 hours a week). 


321. The Churches and Socie' 

Christian institutions and thought in relation to the wider 
society; a historical and sociological approach, emphasiz- 
ing varying responses of churches to major social issues, es- 
pecially in recent times, and considering possible future 
patterns of interaction. (3 hours a week). 


341. The Problem of Religious Knowing 

An examination of the character and validity of religious 
knowl (about God, ethical norms, human destiny). 
This is done by critical analysis of the media (language, 
myth, symbol, etc.) used in religion. (3 hours a week). 
345. Current Interpreters of Christianity 

An examination of selected systematic accounts of Chris- 
tian faith, e.g., Temple, Macquarrie, Barth, Tillich, 
Rahner, Kiing. (3 hours a week). 

346. New Horizons in Religious Thought 

A study of new movements in contemporary life and 
thought: e.g., theologies of hope, process theology, 
theologies of play, radical theology, Christian-Marxist 
dialogue, the Jesus Movement. (3 hours a week). 

351. Greco-Roman Theologies 

Selected themes in Christian and non-Christian writers 


from the close of the scriptural period to the year 800. (3 
hours a week). 


352. Mediaeval Theologies 
Western and Eastern schools of thought from the year 800 
to the Renaissance. (3 hours a week). 


353. Renaissance-Reformation Patterns of Christianity 
The rise of Catholic and Protestant vernacular theological 
a in Europe between 1400 and 1750. (3 hours a 
week). 


354. Christianity and Modern Civilization 
oe in Christian thought since 1780. (3 hours a 
week). 


373. The Feminine in The Bible 
Roles of historical and fictional women in Biblical 
literature (Deborah, Huldah, Jezebel, Esther, Judith, 
Mary the Virgin, Mary Magdalene, Dorcas, etc.), their 
situations and the significance accorded them, com- 
lemented by more purely mythical and metaphorical 
igures, Eve, wisdom, bride and harlot imagery, related to 
bi — understandings of God and of humanity. (3 hours a 
week). 
374. Freedom, Power and Love in the New Testament 
Creation of new theologies, modification and retention of 
old ones in the early church; distinctive handling of the 
themes of freedom, power and love by New Testament 
writers, related to stresses within the church, made up of 
members from widely differing backgrounds, and to exter- 
nal threats including persecution. (3 hours a week). 


376. Prophetic Literature 

Study of the Old Testament prophets, including the origins 
and rise of prophecy, its nature and forms, its impact and 
influence in Biblical times, major theological motifs and 
relevance for today. (3 hours a week). 


377. Wisdom Literature 

Its rise and development within Israel, its relation to an- 
cient Near East wisdom, its distinctive ideas and contribu- 
tion to Biblical thought, its contempor nature in a 
secular, cosmopolitan age. (3 hours a sis , 


390. Myth, Magic and Psychic Phenomena in World 
gions 

A comparative examination of patterns of religious belief 

and practice, based upon data from the study of man’s 

oy ae and from research in parapsychology. (3 hours a 

week). 


391. Comparative Buddhism 

A comparative study of the major schools of Buddhism 
beyond India; especially the Zen schools of China and 
Japan, and the Theravada school of Sri Lanka and 
Southeast Asia. (Prerequisite: either Religious Studies 290, 
Asian Studies 227 or permission). (3 hours a week). 

400. Honours Seminar: Theological Ethics 

(2 hours a week). 


440. Honours Seminar: Thematic Studies 
(2 hours a week). 

450. Honours Seminar: Historical Studies 
(2 hours a week). 

470. Honours Seminar: Biblical Studies 
(2 hours a week). 


480. Directed Readings in Religious Studies 
(2 hours a week) 


Religious Studies 


CERTIFICATE IN 
RELIGIOUS STUDIES 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


A full Grade 13 (Level 5) program as approved by the 
Secondary School; OR equivalent “Preliminary Year”. For 
admission as an Adult student see p. A-10. 


PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 


Religious Studies 270 

Religious Studies 271 

Religious Studies 290 

Any other three courses in Religious Studies not previously 
taken. 


This program is intended primarily for part-time students 
who do not plan to complete the B.A. degree with a major 
in Religious Studies. Enquiries about the program should 
be directed to the office of the Dean of Arts. 

At the rate of two subjects per session, the minimum time 
required for the Certificate is two years and one summer, or 
two summers and one year. The student may, however, ex- 
tend this period if unable to take two courses per session. 
These courses may all be applied to the Bachelor of Arts 
degree with a major in Religious Studies. This, however, 
would then supersede the Certificate. 

Students must obtain an overall “C” average in the six 
courses to merit the Certificate. 
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Dramatic Art 


SCHOOL OF 
DRAMATIC ART 


Officers of Instruction: 


Professor: 

Kelly, Daniel Patrick; B.A., M.A. (Toronto)—1958. (Direc- 
tor of the School). 

Associate Professors: 

Neilson, George L.; a in Drama and Speech (Glasgow), 
M.F.A. (Georgia)—1967. 

Hackett, Joan; B.S.S. (Northwestern), M.A. (Michigan 
State), Ph.D. (Wayne State)—1969. 

Dorrell, Robert E.; B.F.A. (Drake), M.A. (Western 
Reserve), Ph.D. (Ohio State)—1973. 

Assistant Professors: 

Paul, Roy Vance; B.A. (Northern Michigan), M.A. 
(Michigan State)—1967. 

Kelly, Diana Marie (Mady); B.A. (Assumption)—1970. 
Martin, Sue G.; B.A., M.A., Ph.D. (Wayne State)—1971. 
Francis, Azra D.; B.A. (Hons.), M.A., Ph.D. (Natal); 
L.T.C.L., F.T.C.L.—1972. 

Garnett, Bathsheba; B.A., M.A. (Wayne State)—1973. 
Lecturer: 

Pinnell, William H.; B.A. (Glassboro, N.J.), M.A. (Wayne 
State)—1973. 

Part-time and Sessional Appointments 

Bickle, Jack; Fellow, I.8.T.D. Special Instructor—1970. 
Bowers, Robert; Special Instructor—1970. 

Danosi, Istavan J.; B.A., M.A., Ph.D. (Phys. Ed. College, 
Hungary)—1972. 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


A full Grade 13 (Level 5) i as approved by the 
ae School; or equivalent Preliminary Year, (see p. 


Candidates for the B.F.A. degree will be limited in number 
and must show evidence of aptitude in acting by audition- 


ing. 

Auditions for 1975 will be held in Toronto on April 26 and 

ah ot in Windsor on May 3 and 4. The audition fee is 
10.00. 


ACADEMIC REGULATIONS 


Drama 111 is a prerequisite for all courses and must be 
taken in the first level by all Drama majors. Only Drama 
majors will be admitted. Drama 111 is not a prerequisite 
for courses in the Speech area. 

Non-majors wishing to take a Drama course as an option 
may enter any of the B.A. and/or Honours Drama and 
English courses with the consent of the instructor. 


B.F.A. courses are open to B.F.A. program students only 
with the exception of 125, 225, 237y and 41ly which are 
open to B.A. Drama majors as well. 
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PROGRAMS OF STUDY 


General B.A. degree with major in Drama 

Total courses: fifteen or sixteen. 

Drama: five to seven courses, including 111. 

Other: options to a total of fifteen or sixteen courses. 


Honours B.A. degree in Drama 
Total courses: twenty-one to twenty-three. 
Drama: ten to twelve courses including 111. 


Other: at least three courses from at least two of Language, 
Social Science, or Science-Mathematics. 


Options: to a total of twenty-one to twenty-three courses. 


Honours B.A. degree in Drama & Communication 
Studies: 

Total courses: twenty-two. 

Drama: nine courses, including 101, 111, 206, 208, 303, 
305, and three other Drama courses (one at the 400 level). 
Communication Studies: nine courses, including 100c, 
101c, 215, 240 or 340, 210, 315, 330 or 345, and three other 
Communication Studies courses (one at the 400 level). 
Other: one course from Language or Science- 
Mathematics; three options. 

Students will receive credit for only one of Drama 306 or 
Communication Studies 315 in the twenty-two course 
program. 


Honours B.A. degree in Drama and English 

Total courses: twenty-two. 

Drama: eight to nine courses, including 101; 111; 208; one 

a 202, ee or 209; 305; 303 or 309; one or two of 403, 405, 
, or 425. 


English: eight to nine courses, including one full course (or 
equivalent) from 100-Series; at least one Core course from 
each of Core Groups I, II, and III; one Studies course. 
(Note: Total of Drama and English courses required is at 
least seventeen). 


Other: At least three courses from at least two of 
Language, Social Science, Science-Mathematics; options 
to a total of twenty-two courses. 

This fs provides for a sound training in Theatre Arts 
as well as in English Literature. It is intended for those stu- 
dents who are particularly interested in teaching in 
elementary or high schools. 


B.F.A. In Dramatic Art 


First Year 

Drama 110, 111, 114y, 123y, 125, 127y; English (one full 
course or equivalent from 100-series); Psychology 115ab; 
one option from Language or Science-Mathematics. 

For admission to Second Year B.F.A. an overall average of 
C is required, with a B average in Drama courses. In addi- 
tion, the student must be recommended by the faculty of 
the School. 

Second Year 

Drama 210, 222, 225, 227y, 229y, 237y; English 215; one op- 
tion from the Faculty of Arts (non-language) or the Faculty 
of Social Science. 

Third Year 

Drama 324y, 326y, 328, 330; English option; Psychology 
231 or 334. 


Fourth Year 
Drama 4lly, 424y, 426y, 428, 430. 


Students registered under the old program must include 
127y, 227y, 229y before graduating. 

These programs have been designed to prepare the 
graduates to pursue graduate work, careers in the commer- 
cial theatre and related arts, education and community 
programs. 


COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


All courses listed will not necessarily be offered in the com- 
ing year. 


I. BACHELOR OF FINE ARTS COURSES 


110. Voice Production I 
A study and practice of voice and speech for the theatre. (3 
hours a week, studio seminar). 


111. Introduction to Theatre Arts 

The theory of play analysis; the theory of acting; the theory 
of directing; the theory of technical theatre. It is required 
that students taking this course be crew members for at 
least one production. (3 hours a week plus production as- 
signment as crew members). 


1l4y. Oral Interpretation 

In-depth study of how to analyze the literary structures 
and imagery of poetry, prose and drama. Development of 
vocal flexibility needed to re-create the author's intent. (3 
hours a week, studio seminar; half course). 


123y. Effort and Human Movement 
A study of effort and human movement related to the 
dramatic art. (2 hours a week, studio seminar; half course). 


125. History of Theatre 

mt of Theatre from its beginning to 1700. (3 hours a 
week). 

127y. Improvisation I 

The exploration of human behaviour as it relates to acting 
and the development of improvisational techniques for the 
understanding of character and situation. (3 hours a week, 
studio seminar; half course). 


210. Voice Production II 
Further drill in voice and speech for the theatre. (3 hours a 
week, studio seminar). 


222. Scene Study 

The actor's approach to the bo pe of scenes from 
plays. Emphasis of script analysis and the development of 
situation and characterization. (3 hours a week, studio 
seminar). 

225. Advanced History of Theatre 

History of the theatre from 1700 to modern times. (3 hours 
a week). 

227y. Improvisation II 

The application of improvisational pe to specific 
situations and characters found in plays. (3 hours a week, 
studio seminar; half course). 
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229y. Styles in Movement 

Continuation of effort and human movement with stress 
laid on the style and fashion of movement in various 
periods of history. (2 hours laboratory a week; half course). 


237y. Theatre Practice 

Basics in the application of various media in the physical 
resentation oF character. (1 hour lecture and 1 hour 
aboratory a week; half course). 


324y. Kinaesthetics I 

Rhythmical co-ordination, fencing, history of arms and ar- 
mor in relation to the presentation of period productions. (4 
hours a week, studio seminar; half course). 


326y. Miming Technique 
Development of technical proficiency in mime and in un- 
armed combat. (3 hours laboratory a week; half course). 


328. Acting 
A study of the principles and methods of dramatic art. 
(Corequisite: Drama 330). (3 hours a week). 


330. Studio Seminar, Acting 

Must be taken in whole by students attending Drama 328. 
a ai Drama 328). (12 hours studio seminar a 
week). 


424y. Kinaesthetics IT 

History and development of dance. Introduction to com- 
mon early dance forms. The history of combat; the handl- 
ing of various weapons and the study of fighting ap- 
propriate to them. (4 hours a week, studio seminar; half 
course). 


426y. Theatre Movement 

The actor and his space. The application of the expressive 
use of the body in mime and in movement to the stage ex- 
perience. (3 hours a week, studio seminar; half course). 


428. Styles of Acting 

A study of the known styles of acting learned by detailed 
analysis of plays of various periods. (Corequisite: Drama 
430). (3 lectures a week). 


430. Studio Seminar, Styles of Acting 

Must be taken in whole by students attending Drama 428. 
on Drama 428). (12 hours studio seminar a 
week). 


II. BACHELOR OF ARTS COURSES 


101. Use and Management of Voice 

A practical course in voice and speech. A study of how the 
function of the vocal mechanism may be improved by 
techniques of relaxation, posture, breathing, pitch, 
resonance and articulation. A certain amount of practical 
work will be handled in class to demonstrate the 
relationship between voice and speech. Recommended for 
students who intend to enter professions where good speech 
is an aid to accomplishment such as teaching, law, 
business, etc. (2 hours a week). 


111. Introduction to Theatre Arts 

The theory of play analysis; the theory of acting; the theory 
of directing; the theory of technical theatre. It is required 
that students taking this course be crew members for at ' 
least one production. (3 hours a week plus production as- 
signment as crew members). 
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125. History of Theatre 
History of the theatre from its beginning to 1700. For 
Drama majors only. (3 hours a week). 


20la. The Development of The Director 

A lecture course with particular emphasis on modern 
— of staging and directing. (2 hours a week; half 
course). 


201b. Styles of Theatre 
A study of theatrical styles. (2 hours a week; half course). 


202. Oral Interpretation 

Consideration of the problems of speech in performance of 
— ne verse for the purpose of interpretation. (3 hours a 
week), 


205. A Survey of Theatre History 

A survey of the principal periods of the theatre, introducing 
the student to the uses of ritual and myth in Dramatic 
Literature. (3 hours a week). 


206. T.V. Acting 

A theoretical and practical study of television and theatre 
acting with emphasis on adapting the principles of acting 
to the television medium. (Prerequisites: Communication 
ai 100a; and/or permission of instructor). (3 hours a 
week). 


207a. Kinaesthetics 
Movement/Mime for the Actor. (3 hours a week; half 
course). 


207b. Improvisation 

The exploration of human behaviour as it relates to acting 
and the development of improvisational techniques for the 
understanding of character and situation. (3 hours a week; 
half course). 


208. Acting I 
Fundamentals of acting. (3 hours a week). 


209. Creative Drama 

A study of creativity, children, and the developmental 
aspects of drama including the role of the creative leader as 
it relates to awareness, creative movement, free mime, and 
storyplaying. (3 hours a week). 

225. Advanced History of Theatre 

History of the theatre from 1700 to modern times. (For 
Drama majors only). (3 hours a week). 


237y. Theatre Practice 

Basics in the apEeion of various media in the physical 
resentation of character. (For Drama majors only). (1 
our lecture and 1 hour laboratory a week; half course). 


303. Directing I 

A practical course: rehearsal techniques, stage presenta- 
tion of scenes. (Prerequisites: Drama 20lab and 208 and/or 
permission of the instructor). (3 hours a week). 


305. Design I 

Introduction to the technical elements of design; creative 
approach to stage and lighting design; communicating the 
—_ idea through the use of ings, models and 
renderings. (3 hours a week). 


306. T.V. Directing 

Principles of directing for the television medium through 
demonstration, discussion, laboratory productions. (Prere- 
quisite: Drama 206 and/or permission of instructor). (A 
student cannot receive credit for both Communication 
Studies 315 and Drama 306). (3 hours a week). 


308. Acting II 

Continuation of evngg; Ross or scene study and a period 
of = in progress. (Prerequisite: Drama 208). (3 hours a 
week). 
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309. Theatre Arts in Education } 

A practical course in drama and theatre arts including the 
development of resources for the teacher, the study of 
choral reading, reader's theatre, puppetry, and film. Two 
classroom contacts in the field are provided. (Prerequisite: 
Drama 209). (3 hours a week). 


403. Directing II ; “ 
Production of a one-act play per semester in studio. (Prere- 
quisite: Drama 303). (3 hours a week; studio seminar). 


405. Design II (Applied Design) rr : 
The study of specific problems in stage and lighting design, 
considering the limitations such as stage forms, materials, 
budgets and styles, with extensive work in models, 
draftings and renderings. (Prerequisite: Drama 305). (3 
hours a week). 


409. Theatre for Children : : 

An examination of theatre for children including a 
historical survey, field trips, consideration of the ad- 
ministrative aspects inherent in organization, marketing, 
and touring, and a study of play selection and play- 
production. The course will culminate in the mounting and 
presentation of a studio production for children. (Prere- 
quisite: Drama 309). (3 hours a week; team taught). 


410. Creative Drama Techniques for the Non Drama 
Teacher 

An introduction to the basic techniques of creative drama 
for personal development or application in the classroom. 
The class will explore the procedures for establishing a 
creatively responsive environment, developing sensory 
awareness and storyplaying, using literature, events and 
situations. (Not available to Drama Majors). (2 hours a 
week). Identical with Education 485. 


4lly. Theatre Practicum j ; 
Introduction to media technique including radio and 
television acting. (3 hours a week, studio seminar; half 
course). 


425. A Study of Various Periods of Theatre History 
significant in the Development of the Theatre 
(Prerequisite: Drama 205). (3 hours a week). 


Ill. SPEECH 
Speech 100 is a prerequisite for all speech courses. 


100. Effective Speech 

A beginning course intended to develop poise and con- 
fidence in public speaking; emphasizing speech prepara- 
tion and delivery: projection, ‘ction, bodily action, ex- 
pository and persuasive speaking. (2 hours a week). 

200. Oral Communication 

Interpersonal communication relating to the individual in 
the sociocultural system. Role theory, non-verbal com- 
munication, interaction and human control; role playing 
and projects. (2 hours a week). . 


204. Decision-Making and Interaction 

An experimental class in small group procedure. Examin- 
ing human interaction, rational processes, cohesion and in- 
oo nga communications. Discussion techniques and 
debate procedure. Decision-making through student per- 
formance. (Prerequisite: 100 or 200). (3 hours a week). 


INTERDISCIPLINARY 
PROGRAMS 


PROGRAM IN COMPARATIVE 
LITERATURE STUDIES 


Nature and Purpose 

The discipline of Spent literature, distinct from the 
more generic notion of world literature or simply literature 
in translation, is a conscious broadening of perspectives in 
literary studies beyond the confines of one national or 
linguistic tradition. It encourages the student to consider 
literary trends and themes, evolution of styles and 
problems of literary criticism and history in a wide context 
of the literatures of Europe and the Western hemisphere, 
considered as an rine To unity. Students enrolled in 
Comparative Literature Studies should take courses in one 
or more literature departments as they now exist, while 
also following with comparative literature. At the same 
time courses in the related fields of history, fine arts, 
theatre, music, philosophy, and Asian Studies will be 
counselled as idoneous for this program of studies. 


Regulations for taking courses 

Courses are available for a combined major program. Com- 
bined majors must take their courses in conjunction with 
another literature and language program. 


In the three-year General program, a combined major must 
take at least five courses in comparative literature in- 
cluding Comparative Literature 210. A majority of these 
courses must be taken outside of the department in which 
the student is pursuing the complementary major oe am. 
An approved program will include courses in (1) the theory 
of literature, sa in (2) literary relationships, influences 
and genres. 


The program prepares the student for advanced studies in 
one or more literatures and/or comparative literature. 


This program draws upon courses from various depart- 
ments. Some of these courses require specialized language 
skills, others necessitate prerequisites for reasons of dis- 
cipline competence. 


It is therefore advisable that students be counselled con- 
as | program choice by the Program chairman and by 
his colleagues designate and by the individual depart- 


ments involved. 

NOTE: Students intending to pursue Comparative 
Literature Studies on the graduate level should note that 
all graduate programs require a -rgtinbeny of at least one 
or usually two languages other than English and the 
speaker's native tongue. 

For Honours Classical Studies and Comparative 
Literature, see p. C-10 


ie Honours French and Comparative Literature, see p. C- 


For further information, contact: Prof. A. T. van den 
Hoven, Chairman Comparative Literature Committee, 
Department of French Language and Literature. 


Interdisciplinary Program 


All courses listed will not necessarily be offered in the com- 
ing year. Students should consult with the members of the 
Committee on Comparative Literature Studies and with 
the department in which the courses are offered. 

For complete descriptions of courses see ‘Course Descrip- 
tions” in Departments concerned. 


I. Theory 

Comparative Literature 210: Theory of Literature. 
English 322: Criticism in English from Plato to Samuel 
Johnson. 

English 323: Criticism in English from Coleridge to the 
Present. 

French 260: French Canadian Novel and Identity. 
French 370: Literary Criticism 

Linguistics 101: Introduction to General Linguistics. ~ 
Philosophy 335: Philosophy of Art. 

II. Influences, Relationships, Themes, Genres 
Asian Studies 225: India’s Literary Heritage. 

Asian Studies 228: The Worlds of Tagore. 

Classical Civilization 330: The Classical Tradition. 
English 331: Modern Fiction. 

English 332: Modern Drama. 

English 333: Modern Poetry. 

English 364: Mediaeval European Literature. 

English 337: Contemporary Drama. 

French 355a: The Correspondance of the Arts. 
German 499: Seminar in Weltliteratur. 

Russian 338: The Russian Novel. 


Related Courses Available 
In Individual Departments 


Dramatic Art: 
205: A Survey of Theatre History 


Classical Studies: 

Class.Civ. 117a—Love Poems of Greece and Rome. 
Class.Civ. 117b—Epic Poems of Greece and Rome. 
Class.Civ. 218—Classical Drama. 


Communication Studies: 

240: History of Cinema. 

Asian Studies: 

220—Indian Civilization 

225—India’s Literary Heritage 

Fine Arts: 

ree art history course offered by the Department of Fine 
rts. 


Germanic and Slavic Studies: 

German 200—A survey of the cultural traditions of 
German-speaking Europe. 

Scandinavian 318—A survey of cultural traditions of Scan- 
dinavian Europe. 

Music: 

118—Music History and Literature 

208—Music in Western Civilization 

228ab, 338ab, 448ab—History of Music 

Sociology and Anthropology: 

Sociology 403c—The Sociology of Knowledge 
Anthropology 351—Language in Culture 
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Interdisciplinary Program 


PROGRAM IN 
LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


A full Grade 13 (Level 5) program as approved by the 
“orsigoa School; or equivalent Preliminary Year (see p. 
-5). 


PROGRAM OF STUDY 


B.A. degree in Honours Latin American Studies 

A Latin American Studies program is designed, through a 
combination of Language and Literature and the Social 
Sciences, to contribute to the goals of a liberal education 
to meet the needs of those preparing to be specialists in the 
Latin American countries. A heckavons in Latin 
American Studies may prepare the student for teaching, 
research, government service, business, and mass com- 
munications. It is an integrated interdepartmental course 
of studies organized by the Departments gti ar- 
ticipating: Economics; Geography; Hispanic and tian 
Studies; History; Political Science; Sociology and 
Anthropology. 


Students planning to pursue a degree in Latin American 
Studies must seek counselling from the Department in 
whose discipline they intend to focus their studies. 


The total " apa consists of twenty-one to twenty-three 
courses. There are two basic areas of study: Language and 
Literature core; Social Science core. 


In the Language and Literature core at least eight 
courses should be taken including Spanish 205ab, 232, 242, 
360, 410y, 411c, 460 and Portuguese 309 and 490. In addi- 
tion, twelve courses should be taken in the Social Sciences 
jnelsengaires of Anthropology 110, Economics 101 or 102, 
Geography 130ab, History 115, Political Science 110c and 
130c, Sociology 100; and Geography 320, History 235, 
Political Science 239. At least five of the twelve courses in 
Social Sciences should be selected in one Social Science 
discipline. 


In the Social Science core a total of fourteen Social 
Science courses shoul e taken, including three of 
Anthropology 110, Economics 101 or 102, Geography 
130ab, History 115, Political Science 110c and 130c, 
Sociology 100; and Geography 320, History 235, Political 
Science 239. The remaining eight courses should be taken 
in one discipline. In addition five courses in Language and 
Literature including Spanish 205ab, 210y, 211c, 232, 242; 
Spanish 360 or 460 or Portuguese 309. 


A student who intends to pursue a Master of Arts in Social 
Science subsequent to the completion of the Honours Latin 
American Studies Bachelor of Arts, should assure himself 
through counselling, that he has completed sufficient 
course work throughout the program so that he aay apply 
directly for the Master of Arts candidacy. Those who hold 
an Honours Bachelor of Arts in Latin American Studies or 
Social Science are advised to investigate the Foreign Area 
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Fellowship Program which gives substantial awards for 
pursuit of special study in Latin America, and grants for a 

rogram of study leading to a Master of Arts degree in a 
Bocral Science at a Danadian University. For such 
programs of study see the announcements in the Faculty of 
Graduate Studies under the following headings: 
Economics, Geography, History, Hispanic and Italian 
Studies (under Romance Languages), Political Science and 
Sociology and Anthropology. 


PROGRAM IN LINGUISTICS 


Students must choose their courses in Linguistics in con- 

sultation with the program director. Linguistics 101 is a re- 
uired course. Students are expected to abide by all 

dopertinental regulations. 

The major consists of five to eight full courses including 

Linguistics 101. Linguistics courses must be chosen in con- 

sultation with the program director. Students are expected 

to abide by all departmental regulations with respect to 

prerequisites. 

For full description of courses, see Department concerned. 


Not all courses listed may be offered in any one year. Stu- 
dents should consult with the program director. 

For further information, contact Dr. Paul Cassano, 
Chairman, Linguistics Committee, Department of French 
Language and Literature. 

Anthropology 351: Language in Culture. 

English 122c. The English Language. 

English 275: Modern English and Linguistics. 

English 280: History of the English Language. 

French 420: Mediaeval French Language and Literature. 
German 363: Introduction to Germanic Philology. 

Italian 411: History of the Italian Language. 

Linguistics 101: Introduction to General Linguistics. 
Linguistics 201: Applied Linguistics. 

Linguistics 301: Introduction to Romance Linguistics. 
Linguistics 305: The Structure of Canadian French. 
Linguistics 310: An Introduction to the Study of 
Bilingualism and Language Contact from the Linguistic 
Point of View. 

Philosophy 200: Philosophy of Language I. 

Laine ts 400: at of Language II. 

Psychology 344: Psychology of Communication. 

Russian 345: The Structure of Modern Russian. 

Spanish 315: History of the Spanish Language. 


PROGRAM FOR 
STUDIES IN SOCIAL ACTION 


Nature and Purpose of the Program 
The Program for Studies in Social Action is a cooperative 
interdepartmental and interfaculty venture bringing 
together courses designed to help prepare students to make 
contributions as responsible citizens toward overcoming 
some of today’s urgent social problems. This venture has 
own primarily out of the initiative of students who have 
een disturbed by the human suffering, present and poten- 
tial, created by such problems as poverty, the population 
explosion, environmental pollution, racism, urban blight, 
and international tensions which could lead to the horrors 
of nuclear, chemical, or biological warfare. A grant from 
the Student's Administrative Council enabled several stu- 
dents during the summer of 1969 to provide the key 
impetus for organizing the program. 
The courses in the Program for Studies in Social Action, 
drawing upon resources both of the University and of the 
wider community, stress the study of means by which 
remedies for social problems can be developed and 
implemented. The Program’s courses include careful 
analyses of social problems and of possible alternative solu- 
tions, and also draw upon such analyses provided in other 
courses, many of which have long been offered in the 
University. The additional dimension provided by the 
Program is special emphasis on the study of concrete, prac- 
tical means by which citizens can participate in efforts to 
remedy social problems. 
The courses available in the Program for Studies in Social 
Action are offered by a variety of Faculties and Depart- 
ments. These courses may be taken, therefore, in any way 
that fits into existing curriculum requirements—whether 
as part of a major or as options. 
The instructors (or where “Staff is indicated, the 
Departments) listed below have committed themselves to 
offer their sections of these courses as part of the Program; 
that is, stressing means by which citizens can participate 
in efforts to remedy social problems. If the instructor of a 
course should be changed, the course might not remain in 
the Program. To be certain, students should check with the 
instructors. Moreover, additional courses might be added 
to the Program between calendar printings. Students can 
obtain the latest information from the Registrar, or from 
one of the Program Coordinators: Professor Jack C. Ran- 
some, Department of Geography, and Professor Carlyn A. 
Querbach, Department of Classical Studies. 
Any student completing three or more courses in the 
gram may obtain a letter of reference from one of the 
coordinators or from another faculty participant in the 
Program. This letter will explain the goals of the Program 
and will specify which courses the student has comple 
Gaccseatuliy. If desired, the letter will also comment upon 
the student's performance in the courses, and his or her in- 
terest in social action. 


Interdisciplinary Program 


Courses Available in the Program 

For complete descripion of courses, see ‘“‘Course Descrip- 

tions” in Departments and Faculties concerned. 

Chemistry 301: Chemistry and Society. Professor Wood. 

Communication Studies 370: Media and Social Change. 

Professor Linton. 

Geography 150a: Introductory Urban Geography. Professor 
nsome. 

Geography 25la: Urban Design. Mr. Malone (Offered 

through Texteuaians Division). 

bg bet 315: Geography of Canadian Resources. Profes- 

sor Vandall. 


ah ta 331: Resources and Conservation. Professor 
Vandall. 


Geography 347: Urban and Regional Planning. Professor 
Romsa. 


Geography 470: Urban Geography. Professors Ransome 

and Romsa. 

Greek History 210: History of Ancient Greece. Professor C. 

A. Querbach. 

Human Kinetics 363c: Administrative Theory and Prac- 

tice. Professors Fracas, Moriarty, and Olafson. 

Human Kinetics 455c: Sociology of Sport and Physical Ac- 

tivities. Professors Galasso, Moriarty, and Olafson. 

Human Kinetics 50ic: Administration of Sport and 

Physical Activity. Professors Fracas, Moriarty, and 
lafson. 

Law 200: Law and Social Issues (Offered for credit in the 

Faculties of Arts and Social Science). Professor Brown. 

Physics 339: Physics and Society. Professor Schlesinger. 

Political Science 215: Urban Politics. Professor Price. 

Psychology 342: Environmental Psychology. Professors 

Libby ‘anh: Minton. 

Psychology 344: Psychology of Communication. Professor 

Malone. 

Psychology 384: The Human Interactive Process. Professor 

Kaplan. 

Religious Studies 320: Ethical Issues in the Biological 

Revolution. Professor Suttor with assistance from Profes- 

sors Doyle, M’Closkey, Okey, and Winner (of Biology 

Department). 

Sociology 203: Social Problems. Professors Faber and 

Ramcharan. 

Sociology 226c: People and Work. Professor Booth. 

Sociology 301b: Law and Society. Professor Booth. 

Sociology 330c: Social Change. Professor Loza-Soliman. 

ag 332c: The Industrialization Process. Professor 
aber. 

—— 515c: Sociology of Higher Education. Professor 

th. 
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THE FACULTY OF 


Business Administration 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Faculty Council: 

The Dean of the Faculty (Chairman): Dr. M. Zin 
All full-time faculty members 

Student representatives as agreed 


Chairman, Undergraduate Committee: Prof. D. T. Carter 
Chairman, Graduate Committee: Dr. R. K. Cowan 
Officers of Instruction: 

Professors: 

Horne, Gilbert Richard, C.D.; B.A. (Western Ontario), 
M.A., Ph.D. (Michigan)—1931 

Zin, Michael; B-Comm. (Assumption), M.B.A. 
(Michigan), Ph. D. (Michigan State)—1956. (Dean of the 
Faculty, 1973). 

Brownlie, J. Maxwell; B.A. (Western Ontario), M.B.A. 
(Michigan)—1958. 

Birch, Cecil Mackintosh; B.A. (Western Ontario), M.A., 
Ph.D. (Toronto)—1959. 

Basic, E. Martin; B.Sc.Elec.Eng. (Armour Inst. of 
el ne B.Sc.Mech.Eng. (Illinois Inst. of 
Technolog M.B.A. (Western rn tigi gal Ph.D. 
(Michigan AOR P.Eng. (Ontario)—1965 

Murray, J. Alex; B.Comm. (Assumption), M.B.A. (Mc- 
Master), Ph.D. (Illinois) —1966. 

Wilson, David A.; Spt gs (Assumption), M.B.A. 
(Michigan), C.A.—1966 

Cowan, Ralph K.; B. A. (Western Ontario), A.M., Ph.D. 
(Michigan) —1954. 

Rosenbaum, Edward; B.A. (Wayne State), M.S., Ph.D. 
(Wisconsin), C.F.A. — 1969. 

Field, George A.; B.A. (Penn State), M.A., Ph.D. (U. of 
Penn.)—19 3. 


Associate Professors 
Cate, John Blake; B. S. (Detroit), M.B.A. (Ohio State)— 


Hague, Mohd. Razaul; B.Sc., M.Sc. (Aligarh Muslim U.), 
c. (Southern Illinois) —1967. 

Musson, Harold a B.Comm. (Windsor), M.B.A. 
(Michigan State)—1968 

Ragab, Abd-Elmegid Ali; prety 75 (Cairo), M.B.A. 
(Boston), Ph.D. (American U.)—196 

Arison, William Henry; B.A.Sc. eid M.B.A. (Wind- 
sor), F.C. C., P.Eng.—1970. 

Carter, David Thomas; B.Comm., M.B.A. (Windsor), 
C.A.—1970. 

Neal, hee | a deal 5 =i M.A. (Memphis State), D.B.A. 
(Michigan tate)—197 

Freeman, Jack L.; B.S. rae State), M.B.A. (Wayne 
State)—1972 

Lam, Wai Pin B. ah (St. Mary's), M.B.A, 
(Michigan Statey” C.A.—1973 

a Gordon H.G.; B. Comm. (British Columbia), 
Ph.D. (Western Ontario)—1973. 


Assistant Professors: 


CoN John E.; B.Sc., M.B.A. (Manitoba), C.A.— 
1972. 

Conley, William; B.A. (Albion College), M.A. (Western 
Michigan)—1973. 

Ebrahim, Kassim M.; B.Comm. i South 
Africa), M.B.A. (Windsor), C.A.— 


Woznick, Jan L.; B.M.I. (eboat Ma is Institute), 
M.B.A. (Wayne State)—1974. 


Sessional Instructors: 

Artinian, Harry M. L.; B.Sc. (Brock) —1975. 
Atkinson, Gregory; B.Comm. (Windsor), C.A.—1973. 
Belanger, Arthur B.; B.Comm. (Windsor), C.A.—1974. 


Fear David K.; B.A., B.Comm. (Windsor), C.A.— 


Elayat, Hatem A.; B.Sc. (Ain Shams University, Egypt), 
M.Sc., Ph.D. (Oklahoma State)—1974. 


Field, Robert H.; B.A. (Western Ontario), M.Ed. 
(Toronto), M.B.A. (Windsor)—1974. 


Garr, John T.; B.S., M.B.A. (Detroit) —1975. 


Hawrish, Richard A. R.; B.Sc. (Wayne State), LL.B. 
(Osgoode Hall)—1974. 


Henrie, Edward; B.A. (Trinity College), M.B.A. 
(Oregon)—1975. 

He pene Nahib N.; B.Sc. (Alexandria), Ph.D. (London)— 
1975. 


ene, Harry; B.B.A. (Detroit), LL.B. (Ottawa)— 


Mueller, Michael J.; B.Comm. (Windsor), C.A.—1974. 
Reaume, Ryron J.; B.Comm. (Windsor), C.A.—1974. 
Turfe, Tallal A.; B.A., M.B.A. (Wayne State)—1974. 


Swirsky, William J. L.; B.Comm. (Toronto), M.B.A. 
(York), C.A.—1974. 
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ACADEMIC REGULATIONS 


I. Admission requirements: 

Satisfactory completion of a full Grade 13 (Level 5) 
program as approved by the Secondary School 
(Mathematics 2 and 3 are strongly recommended); or 
equivalent Preliminary Year. 

Preliminary Year 

English (one full course from the 100-Series) 
Mathematics 030 


Four options (to be selected with the approval of the 
Faculty of Business Administration; it is recommended 
that one of the options be Mathematics 020). 


II. Counselling of Students: 


Student counselling is provided by all faculty members. 
For assignment to a faculty member, each student should 
consult the chairman of the area in which the student's in- 
terest lies. The five areas are Accounting, Administrative 
Studies, Finance, Management Science, Marketing. Stu- 
dents whose preference is General Business Administration 
may obtain counselling from any Business Administration 
instructor. 

The prime responsibility for setting up a program rests 
with the student. The following summary of the Bachelor 
of Commerce Degree program should be used as a guide: 
The total number of semester hours required for the degree 
is one hundred and forty-four, as follows: 

(1) Business administration courses: 105c, 130c, 140c, 
15lc, 152c, 171c, 205c, 230c, 256c, 271c, 498c; and 
nine semester course electives (total: 60 semester 
hours). 

(2) Non-Business courses: Communication Studies 120; 
Economics 102, 222a, 232a; Mathematics 122c, or 
one of Mathematics 110c, 115a, 115b, 120c,123c; six 
and one half (thirteen semester) course electives 
(total: 60 semester hours). 

(3) Business or Non-Business Courses: eight semester 
(four full) course electives (total: 24 semester hours). 

Upon admission to the University (Faculty of Business Ad- 
ministration) a student may petition the Dean for permis- 
sion to write an examination for advanced standing in any 
Business Administration course in the first three years of 
the Bachelor of Commerce paren. Such petition shall be 
made on the basis of work experience or knowledge ac- 
uired by means other than usual study at a University. 
he Dean may grant permission to write an examination 
for advanced standing upon satisfying himself that the ap- 
plicant has sufficient background to write such an ex- 
amination. A minimum grade of “C” is required for the 
ee of advanced standing by the foregoing process. 
ere is no provision for a second attempt for an examina- 
tion for advanced standing. 


III. General Regulations: See Section A. 


IV. Particular Regulations 
(a) Examinations and Grading 


All students are subject to the general regulations.pertain- 
ing to examinations (see page A-11). 
The grading for individual subjects is as follows: 


YET Wey tsk nee om een mato by Sie ee gO Excellent 
yea 2 A ee a EO sot ie ee 
Cec oatiae vias sical 7 HEME ON SOS AR ERR AG Fair 
(De Se Oe See Se ere ee Cee Pass 
Ue a Mee TN ROM erate tk eaten 5 Ss 9:00) guese «'« Failure 


(b) Promotion: 

To continue in the program a student normally requires a C 
cumulative average. If a student's cumulative average is 
D+ the student may continue on probation for thirty-six 
semester hours. At the end of the probationary period the 
student's cumulative average must be rai to a C, or 
withdrawal from the program follows. 

(c) Failure: 

To pass a subject a student must obtain a D grade or bet- 
ter. In the event of a grade less than D, term work taken in 
the failed course will not be carried over. 

If a student is required to withdraw for academic reasons 
for the equivalent of one year (either here or elsewhere), the 
student may petition for readmission at the end of the year; 
if readmitted, such a student will be on probation and 
must obtain a C average or withdraw permanently. 


A full-time student who fails and who has already failed 
(either here or elsewhere), will be required to withdraw 
from the Faculty. A student who has been required to 
withdraw a second time will not be eligible for readmission 
under any conditions. 

(d) Class Standing: 

Although the Bachelor of Commerce degree is designed to 
require four academic years of full-time study (one 
hundred and forty-four semester hours) individual stu- 
dents may accelerate depending on various factors. Accor- 
dingly, the class year to which a student belongs in the 
Faculty will be determined by the semester hours’ credit 
earned towards the degree by September 1 of that year. 
Determination will be as follows: 


Class Year Semester Hours Earned 
First Less than 27 

Second 28 to 63 

Third 64 to 99 

Fourth 100 and more 


(e) Appeal procedures: 

See p. A-12. 

(f) Graduation: 

In order to be admitted to the Bachelor's degree the stu- 
dent must obtain an overall cumulative average of C or 
better in the one hundred and forty-four semester hours. 
For general requirements see p. A-13. 


PROGRAMS OF STUDY 


BACHELOR OF COMMERCE 
(HONOURS BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION) 


The purpose of the Bachelor of Commerce program is to 
pa a educated men and women with a grounding in 
business ideas and Pepaniaues which will help equip them 
for positions of responsibility in industry and commerce. 
The program is ing ty to provide the broad outlook 
needed in modern business, and accordingly stresses 
eneral procedures and methods of attack on problems. 
Students are guided towards independent study and they 
are encouraged to grapple with business problems on their 
own. The objective is to give students an awareness of the 
position and significance of business in the world today. 
FIRST YEAR 

Both semesters: 

Econ. 102 (Intro. to Economics) * 

Com,St. 120 (Writing & Communications) 

One full course outside the Faculty 

First semester only: 

Bus.Ad. 140c (Intro, to Bus. Management) 

Bus.Ad. 15lc (Financial Account.Princ.1) 

Math 122c (Linear Algebra)** or one of Math 110c, 115a, 
115b, 120c, 123. 

Second semester only: 

Bus.Ad. 105c (Descriptive Statistics) 

Bus.Ad. 152c (Financial Account.Princ.II) 

— 130¢ (Intro. to Marketing) *** 


R 

Bus.Ad. 171c (Intro. to Bus. Finance I) 
SECOND YEAR HONOURS 
Both semesters: 
One full course outside the Faculty 
Econ. 222a (Intermed. Microeconomics) 
Econ. 232a (Intermed. Macroeconomics) 
First semester only: 
Bus.Ad. 205c (Stat. for Bus. Decisions) 
Bus.Ad. 256c (Management Cost Account.) 
EITHER: 


Bus.Ad. 171c (Intro. to Bus.Finance 1) 
é Ad 230e (Marketing Problems) 


Bus.Ad. 130c (Intro. to Marketing) 
Bus.Ad. 271c (Intro. to Bus.Finance II)*** 


Second semester only: 
Sunda. 230c (Marketing Problems) 


Bus.Ad. 271c (Intro. to Bus.Finance II) 
semester courses within and/or outside the Faculty. 

* Econ, 101 may be accepted at the discretion of the Dean 
of the Faculty of Business Administration. 
** The basic mathematics requirement is Mathematics 
122c; students seeking a stronger mathematics background 
are advised to saloct: Mathevsatios 115ab. 
*** The first semester of either the Finance or Marketing 
core requirements may be taken in the second semester of 
the First Year. The Second Year alternatives for these 
courses follow from the First Year selection. 


THIRD YEAR HONOURS 

elve semester courses selected from the following: 
—Approved courses from outside the Faculty 
—Approved courses from the Faculty of Bus.Ad. 


Business Administration 


FOURTH YEAR HONOURS 

Bus.Ad. 498c (Business Policy) 

Eleven semester courses selected from the following: 
—Approved courses from outside the Faculty 
—Approved courses from the Faculty of Bus.Ad. 


Options are to be chosen with the approval of the Dean of 
the Faculty of Business Administration, to fulfill the 
desired sequence and concentration in the chosen fields. In 
any case, the courses chosen in Third and Fourth Year 
must be Second Year level or higher. 


Students taking the Computer Science option will take 
C.S.100 in First Year, C.S. 201a (Machine and Assembly 
Language Programming I) and C.S. 231b (Information 
Structures) in Second Year, and Business Administration 
Computer Application courses in Third Year. 


BACHELOR OF COMMERCE PROGRAM FOR 
UNIVERSITY GRADUATES , 
Students who wish to pursue the degree of Bachelor of 
Commerce following a baccalaureate degree previously 
completed in an area other than Business Administration 
must complete sixty semester hours in Business Ad- 
ministration subjects offered by the Faculty of Business 
Administration at the University of Windsor. These hours 
are in addition to those Business Administration courses or 
their equivalents already taken for credit towards another 
degree. 
Students with degrees from universities outside Canada 
may be required to complete additional courses. 
The minimum time in which this Program may be com- 
pleted is twelve calendar months. All students should dis- 
cuss their programs with a faculty counsellor before 
registration. 
The following is the program for graduates with a C or bet- 
ter overall average who wish to obtain a Bachelor of Com- 
merce Degree in Honours Business Administration: 
If a student has not had a course in Principles of 
Economics, this course must be taken in the first session. 
Bus.Ad. 105c Descriptive Statistics 
Bus.Ad. 130c Intro. to Marketing—Basic Foundations 
Bus.Ad. 140c Introduction to Business Management 
Bus.Ad. 151c Financial Accounting Principles I 
Bus.Ad. 152c¢ Financial Accounting Principles II 
Bus.Ad. 171c Introduction to Business Finance I 
Bus.Ad. 205c Statistics for Business Decisions 
Bus.Ad 230c Marketing Problems—Applic. & Deci- 


Bus.Ad. 256c Managerial Cost Accounting 

Bus.Ad. 271c Introduction to Business Finance II 

Bus.Ad. 498c Business Policy 

Plus 27 semester hours in Business Administration 

courses not already taken. 
Upon completion of the Bachelor of Commerce rogram 
with a B average or better, a student may apply for entry 
into the final year of the Master of Business Administra- 
tion program at this University. (All applicants for the 

-B.A. are requested to write the Admission Test for 
Graduate Study in Business. Inquiries should be made at 
the time of application. Details of the Test may be ob- 
tained from The Educational Testing Service, Princeton, 
New Jersey, 08540). As well, the Bachelor of Commerce 
program provides for completion of the educational re- 
—— of the Institute of Chartered Accountants of 

ntario. 
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Professional and Certificate Courses: 

The Michigan State Board of Accounting accepts 
graduates of the program with a major in accounting, for 
the Certificate of Examination. 

For information on the Commercial Specialists Teachin 

Certificate, consult either the Ontario Secondary Schoo 
Teachers Federation, or the Ontario Department of 
Education. 

The Institute of Chartered Accountants of Ontario grants 
credit towards professional certification upon completion 
of the following: Business Administration 105¢ or 205c, 
151c, 152c, 252c, 256c, 271c, 311c or 314c (or C.S.100), 352c, 
353c, 356c, 397c, 460c, 461c, 498c, and Economics 102. A 
minimum C grade is required for Bus.Ad. 152c, 252c, 256c, 
352¢c, 353c, 356c, 460c, 461c. 

The Society of Industrial Accountants of Ontario grants 
graduates of the Bachelor of Commerce program exemp- 
tions for_the satisfactory completion of the following 
courses: Business Administration 105c, 130c, 140c, 151c, 
152c, 171c, 205c, 230c, 252c, 256c, 271c, 314c, 352c, 353c, 
356c, 363c, or 364c and 461c. 


CERTIFICATE IN BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 


This program is intended for part-time students. The 

minimum time for completion is t years; it may be 

spread over a longer period if the student wishes. These 

— may be applied towards a Bachelor of Commerce 
egree. 


Admission requirements: 

Satisfactory completion of a full Grade 13 (Level 5) 
program as approved by the Secondary School 
(Mathematics 2 and 3 are strongly recommended); or 
equivalent Preliminary Year (see p. D-4). For admission as 
an adult student, see p. A-10. 

Required courses: 

Economics 101 or 102; Bus.Ad. 140c, 151c, 152c, 343c, 344c; 
five semester courses in Business Administration not 
already taken. 

For the Certificate in Business Administration an overall 
“C”™ average is required. 

In the event that an applicant has completed equivalent 
courses elsewhere, other courses may be substituted by the 
applicant with the consent of the Dean of the Faculty of 
Business Administration. 

For Certificate in Public Administration, see “Faculty of 
Social Science”. 
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COURSE DESCRIPTIONS: 


Courses below are listed according to the informal ad- 
ministrative units of the Faculty. 
All courses listed will not necessarily be offered in the com- 
ing year. (For details of subjects taken by Commerce stu- 
dents and not listed below, see the appropriate Faculty.) 
Special permission to enter courses without the stated 
rerequisites must be arranged with the Dean and the 
famthictor involved. 
Except as otherwise noted, there will be a minimum of 39 
hours of class contact for all courses. All courses will be 3 
hours a week, one semester, unless otherwise indicated. 


ACCOUNTING 


15lc. Financial Accounting Principles I 

This course is an introduction to financial accounting. 
Emphasis is placed upon the recording of financial transac- 
tions and the preparation of the basic financial statements 
and examination of the accounting for corporate assets. 


152c. Financial Accounting Principles II 

This course introduces the student to the theory of general- 
ly accepted accounting principles. It examines partnership 
and corporate equities, the acct tes for manufacturing 
concerns, and financial statement analysis and interpreta- 
tion. Fund flow analysis including the preparation of the 
statement of source and application of funds is introduced. 
(Prerequisite: Bus.Ad. 151c). 


252c. Accounting Theory I 

This course is primarily concerned with an in-depth ex- 
amination of the problems and theories related to the ac- 
counting for assets. Current developments in the theory of 
generally accepted accounting principles and statements of 
changes in financial position are studied in detail. (Prere- 
quisite: Bus.Ad. 152c). 


256c. Managerial Cost Accounting 
Accounting, reporting and analysis of costs relating to 
production, marketing and administration of the manufac- 
turing enterprise, with emphasis on cost analysis as related 
to management, control and reporting. Introduces the stu- 
dent to product costing, overhead cost analysis, standard 
costs, variance analysis, contribution accounting, flexible 
budgeting, responsibility accounting. (Prerequisite: 
Bus.Ad. 152c). 
261c. Taxation Principles 
This course is designed to give the non-accounting business 
administration student and non-business administration 
student a basic understanding of taxation with an 
emphasis on personal taxation. (This course will not be 
ee credit by the Institute of Chartered Accountants of 
ntario. Credit will not be retained for this course if 
Bus.Ad. 461c is taken for credit). 


352c. Accounting Theory II 

This course is primarily concerned with the determination, 
measurement, classification and reporting of corporate 
liabilities and equities. Pensions, leases, accounting 
changes and special income determination problems are 
examined and emphasis is given to the accounting use of 
actuarial techniques. (Prerequisite: Bus.Ad. 252c). 

353c. Advanced Accounting I 

Partnerships; consignments; installment and production 
methods of revenue re ition; home office and branch 
accounts; business combinations; earnings per share. 
(Prerequisite: Bus.Ad. 352c). 


356c. Advanced Cost Accounting 

Advanced study of the accounting for and the analysis of 
manufacturing, marketing and administrative costs. 
Includes intensive study of standard cost principles, 
budgeting, the application of statistical and linear 
programming techniques to problems in cost allocation and 
analysis, and other advanced topics. (Prerequisite: 
Bus.Ad. 256c). 


452c. Readings in Accounting Theory 

Analysis and evaluation of current accounting thought 
relating to the nature, measurement and reporting of 
business income and financial condition. (Prerequisites: 
Bus.Ad. 252c and 352c). 


453c. Advanced Accounting II 

Special problems including price level and current value 
accounting; corporate reorganization; corporate li- 
quidation; estates and trusts; governmental funds; non- 
eck organizations. (Prerequisites: Bus.Ad. 252c and 
3c). 


460c. Introduction to Auditing 
This course is an introductory course in auditing which en- 
compasses theoretical and practical approaches to 
auditing. Study is given to generally accepted auditing 
standards, internal control, audit procedures and reports, 
other related auditing topics, as well as the legal and 
rofessional responsibilities of the auditor. (Prerequisite: 
us.Ad. 352c). 
46lc. Taxation 
Designed to provide the student with a knowledge and un- 
derstanding of Canadian tax structure with respect to per- 
sonal and corporate taxation and other tax topics. The 
course examines both the theoretical aspects and practical 
problems in these areas with emphasis on corporate taxa- 
tion. (Prerequisite: Bus.Ad. 152c). 


ADMINISTRATIVE STUDIES 


140c. Introduction to Business Management 

An introduction to the principles of general management 
for Canadian business, large and small, with emphasis on 
the classical functions of 2 eye} organizing, staffing, 
controlling and directing. The application of these princi- 
ples in the management of production and personnel. 


343c. Personnel Management—Principles and 
ures 

A study concerned with the organization and administra- 

tion of personnel activities generally carried on in a 

business enterprise. This course reviews the major func- 

tions which management must perform in order to build an 

effective work force. 


344c, Industrial Relations 

A study of union-management relations from the manage- 
ment point of view. Particular attention is directed tow 
labour union history, labour legislation, and labour- 
Management contracts. 


446c. Administrative Behaviour 
An examination of the behaviour of the manager as he tries 
to design a work environment in which the individual and 
the group can experience satisfaction and development, 
and simultaneously achieve the goals of the organization. 
Issues include leadership, small group operations, differen- 
tiation and integration in organizations, interpersonal 
ehaviour, conflict resolution, management of change, and 
organizational pry (Prerequisites: an introductory 
course in each of Business Administration, Psychology, 
and Sociology, or consent of instructor). 


Business Administration 


447c. Collective Bargaining Institutions 

Role of unions in the industrial environment. Why workers 

join unions. Labour union institutions. Internal structure 

of unions. History of unions in Canada and the United 

States. Unions and politics. Labour union theories. Com- 
arative labour movements. Public policy towards unions. 

fPrevetynisite! Bus.Ad. 344c). 


448c. Labour Law and Industrial Legislation 

An analysis of legislation dealing with labour organization; 
wages; working conditions; fair employment practices and 
financial security of the worker. (Prerequisite: Bus.Ad. 34- 
4c). 


449c. Collective Bargaining 

The techniques and procedures involved in contract 

negotiations and contract administration, with special 

emphasis on grievance procedures and arbitration. Princi- 

ee are illustrated by means of case studies. (Prerequisite: 
us.Ad. 344c). 


FINANCE 


171c. Introduction to Business Finance I 

A basic theoretical framework for decision-making in 
financial management. A basic survey course with some 
cases for students in finance emphasizing the role of the 
financial manager in the various areas from planning 
onward. (Prerequisite: Bus.Ad. 151c). 


271c. Introduction to Business Finance II 

A continuation of Bus.Ad. 171c following directly on the 
work covered to that point. The topics covered in this 
course will be supplemented as in Bus.Ad. 171c with case 
materials to illustrate application of the principles. (Prere- 
quisite: Bus.Ad. 171c). 


373c. Finance: Working Capital 

A seminar in financial management relating to problems in 
working capital. (Prerequisite: Bus.Ad. 271c). 

374c. Finance: Long-term Financial Management 

A seminar in long-term financial management. (Prere- 
quisite: Bus.Ad. 271ic). 


471c. Investment Fundamentals 

anger A corporate and other securities from the view- 
pont of the individual investors. (Prerequisite: Bus.Ad. 
271c). 


472c. Portfolio Management : 
Shaping of portfolios to fulfill the needs of individuals and 
institutions. (Prequisite: Bus.Ad. 271c). 


475c. Management of Financial Institutions ; 
Analysis of major financial institutions and the Bpaleation 
of analytical tools to the solution of the broad range of 
financial problems faced by these institutions. Prere- 
quisite: Bus.Ad. 271c). 


MANAGEMENT SCIENCE 


105c. Descriptive Statistics : 
Presentation of data, measures of location and dispersion, 
probability frequency distributions, binomial and normal 
distributions, and statistical inference. (2 lecture hours, 2 
laboratory hours a week, one semester). 

205c. Statistics for Business Decisions bes 
Testing hypotheses, classical and Bayesian decision- 
making, linear regression and correlation, analysis of 
variance, goodness-of-fit tests, contingency tables, and in- 
dex numbers. (Prerequisite: Bus.Ad. 105c or Math 253c). 
(2 lecture hours, 2 laboratory hours a week, one semester). 
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Business Administration 


30le. Production Management I 

A study of problems in and managerial techniques for 
designing and operating production and operations 
systems. Topics include output design and development, 
process design, location and layout of facilities, peodesion 
and operations planning, materials management, control 
of operations, and quality control. (Prerequisites: Bus.Ad. 
205c and first year Matheuaties or consent of Instructor). 


302c. Production Management II 

Studies of production management methods of local in- 
dustries by means of in-plant analysis by student groups. 
(Prerequisite: Bus.Ad. 301c). 


3lle. Computing Methods 

Computer ape methods for business applications. 
Instruction in COBOL and PL/I programming languages. 
(Not available to students with credit in C.S.23lb). 


312c. Business Systems 

Computer oriented management information systems. Pro- 
jects and assignments in business applications using the 
IBM/360 computer. (Prerequisite Bus.Ad. 311c). 


314c. Computers and Systems Analysis 

Building deterministic and probabilistic computer models 

in FORTRAN language for business decision-making; 

Eger analysis. Operation and use of the IBM/1620 and 
papier a (Not available to students with credit 

in C.S.100). 


320c. Principles of Management Science I 

An introduction to the quantitative tools available for 

business decision making. Topics include model a 

oe theory, and simulation. (Prerequisite: Bus.Ad. 
i 


32ic. P.iuciples of Management Science II 
Introduction to linear programming, game theory, and 
their business applications. (Prerequisite: Bus.Ad. 320c). 


MARKETING 


130c. Introduction to Marketing—Basic Foundations 
An introduction to the marketing process including the ex- 
amination of concepts and techniques related to 
marketing. a pone objective of the course is the 
sadn gree of a basic understanding of the marketing ap- 
proach. 


230c. Marketing Problems—Applications and Deci- 
sions 

The application of concepts and techniques in marketing. 
A significant objective is the development of skill in 
eet a in marketing. (Prerequisite: Bus.Ad. 
130c). 

332c. Marketing Research 

The use of analytical methods to improve the efficiency of 
marketing operations; development of a broad under- 
standing of the uses and methods of research as applied to 
marketing. (Prerequisites: Bus.Ad. 105c and 230c). 


333c. Marketing Productivity Analysis 

Methods of increasing the productivity of marketing opera- 
tions (the profit output per unit of marketing effort) 
through marketing cost and profitability ratio ana ge and 
marketing experimentation. (Prerequisite: Bus.Ad. 230c). 
334c. Consumer Behaviour 

An analysis of consumer behaviour and the implications for 
marketing decisions. The course examines theories of and 
oa in consumer behaviour. (Prerequisite: Bus.Ad. 
2 ‘ 
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336c. Distribution saa voy Da 
Analysis of problems in the management of distribution in- 
cluding the decisions relating to distribution channels and 
the physical distribution of goods and services. (Prere- 
quisite: Bus.Ad. 230c) 


337c. Quantitative Analysis for Marketing Decisions 
Application of quantitative techniques for marketing 
problems and strategy. (Prerequisites: Bus.Ad. 105c, 205c 
and 230c). 


432c. Product Planning for Marketing Management 
An overall view of the product planning function (including 
the planning of services) in a company or institution, in- 
cluding the development and appraisal of product ideas, 
optimal organization of the planning process, product 
audits, financial and legal aspects of product planning, and 
intra-organizational factors. A systems approach to the 
management of the product planning function. (Prere- 
quisite: Bus.Ad. 230c). 


435c. International Marketing 

This course is concerned with the problems and oppor- 
tunities of marketing in the foreign environments. It will 
focus on the cultural, economic, and grosrepaice! problems 
encountered in managing the marketing function from a 
Canadian manager's perspective. (Prerequisite: Bus.Ad. 
230c). 


436c. Marketing Communications I—Advertising 
Management 

A study of communication theory and its application to 
advertising and sales promotion decisions. An examination 
of the role of advertising in relation to the overall 
art strategy and plans. (Prerequisite: Bus.Ad. 
230c). 


437c. Marketing Communications II—Sales Manage- 


ment 

The study of the personal selling area including an ex- 
amination of the salesman, the sales manager and 
salesmanagement. (Prerequisite: Bus.Ad. 230c). 


439c. Advanced Marketing Management 

Appraisal of problems in the management of marketing ac- 
tivity, with principal emphasis on development, formula- 
tion, implementation and control of marketing strategy. 
(Prerequisite: Bus.Ad. 230c). 


COURSES ADMINISTERED BY THE DEAN 


397c. Commercial Law I 

Legal approach to business problems. Nature and source of 
law, contracts, sale of goods, negotiable instruments, 
agency and partnership, corporations, financial institu- 
tions, insurance, bankruptcy, tax legislation, labour 
legislation. 

398c. Commercial Law II 

Focus of this course is on the practical aspects concerning 
the nature, problems and functions of law relating to land- 
owner and tenant, insurance, remedies. The relation 
between law and society in family law, real property and 
administrative law, reflecting constant change patterns 
and emergent issues on the urban scene. (Prerequisite: 
Bus.Ad. 397c). 


491c. Business Conditions 

The nature and causes of business fluctuations and the 
forecasting and control of such fluctuations. (Prerequisite: 
Permission of the Dean). 

492c. Business Research 

An introduction to research methods. The student will 
select a topic and under direction, investigate and report 
on it. (Prerequisite: Permission of the Dean). 


496c. Studies in International Business 

A seminar on the environment of foreign business opera- 
tions with emphasis on the international investment 
problems encountered by the multinational firm. 


497c. Multinational Enterprise Strategies 

The management problems of the multinational enterprise 
whose interests extend across international boundaries. 
The points of view of both the headquarters and the 
manager of the local subsidiary or branch will be covered. 
(Prerequisite: Bus.Ad. 496c). 


498c. Business Policy 

A study of the conceptual frame work used generally in the 
analysis of the performance of business institution from the 
point of view of the chief executive officer in order to iden- 
tify key problem areas and creatively formulate alternative 
courses of action designed to improve performance. A com- 
petitive business game is — using the IBM/350 com- 
puter. (Prerequisite: fourth year standing or permission of 
the Dean). 


499c. Business Policy Implementation 

A study, mainly by the case method, of realistic ways of 
implementing strategic L pe in uncertainty. This course 
deals with the ways and means of allocating the various 
resources of the company in an integrated manner so as to 
achieve the full effect of good corporate strategy. Group 
seminars on topics to be chosen by the students are given. 


Business Administration 


The following courses are required for students in the Com- 
puter Science option: 


C.S. 100. Introduction to Computer Programming 

An introduction to the concept of algorithms. Description 
of algorithms in flow charts. Conversion of flow charts to 
programs in the FORTRAN pia: ai Emphasis is on 
problem solving. (3 lectures a week). 


C.S. ao Machine and Assembly Language Program- 
ming 

An introduction to the principles of operation of a digital 
computer and to methods of programming it in its own 
language or in an assembly language. (Prerequisite: one of: 
C.S. 100, 10lab, G.E. 200a). (2 lectures, 2 tutorial hours a 
week, first semester; half course). 


rae i Machine and Assembly Language Program- 
g 

A continuation of C.S. 20la, extended to more advanced 
concepts. $/360 assembly language will be used. 
(Prerequisite: C.S. 20la). (2 lectures, 2 tutorial hours a 
week, second semester; half course). 


C.S. 231b. Information Structures 

An introduction to the abstract structural qualities of in- 
formation itself, and to methods of representing and using 
these in a computer, lists, trees, etc. Hvsteqainie: one of: 
C.S. 100, 10lab, G.E. 200a). (3 lectures a week, one 
semester; half course). 
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FOREWORD 


The Faculty of Education, University of Windsor, was es- 
tablished on July 1, 1970, thus becoming the seventh 
Faculty in the University. Its predecessor, Windsor 
Teachers’ College, founded in 1962, trained its students to 
teach in the elementary schools of Ontario. Integration 
with the University 5 cag the way to the development of 
new programs of study designed to prepare candidates for 
teaching in both elementary and secondary schools. 


Candidates _registeri in the Faculty of Education, 
situated at 600 Third Concession, share the same athletic, 
social, and library facilities with the students on the main 
campus where long-range plans call for the construction of 
a new Faculty of Education building. Programs of study 
are essentially the same for all students, whether they enter 
the Faculty with an approved degree for the one-year con- 
secutive program, or are co-registered in another Faculty in 
the University, in which case they pursue academic and 
education studies concurrently. Graduates are awarded the 
University’s B.Ed. degree and are recommended for the ap- 
propriate Teacher's Certificate of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion. 

The direction in which education starts a man will deter- 
mine his future life—Plato. 

Arguments about the purposes of education in society, how 
to teach, what to teach and when to teach it, and the in- 
teractive relationship between the teacher and the learner 
have long been subjects for study and debate. Consequent- 
ly, the ideal way of preparing prospective teachers has been 
an elusive goal, pen it would seem that there are as many 
notions and opinions as there are people to express them. 
The debates continue and will continue, particularly when 
social aay 2 is an acceptable norm. The Faculty of 
Education, however, although acknowledging the impor- 
tance of the continual critical examination of the processes 
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of education in all its aspects, must also devise courses and 
learning experiences that will prepare its students to begin 
the practice of teaching and to become knowlodgentie 
about educational problems and issues. 


Be beginning is the most important part of the work.— 
to. 


The Faculty’s role is to be an initiator into teaching and the 
study of education. If teaching at any level is a complex 
process, it is even more complex to be a teacher of teachers. 


The objectives of the Faculty of Education are basically 
three-fold. First, on the premise that teaching is an art that 
combines vision with ability, it is necessary to elucidate the 
various conventional and innovative techniques and 
strategies of a and to relate them to the learner, his 
mental and age levels, and his interests and competencies. 
Implicit in the art is the notion that there are certain well- 
defined outcomes that lead to the edification of the learner. 
Secondly, assuming that competent professional practice 
depends in the larger sense upon philosophical under- 
standing and research findings relevant to a profession, it is 
necessary to provide through the medium of the study of 
foundations subjects and of educational research, not only 
a theoretical basis for teaching but also a critical awareness 
of educational controversies. Thirdly, it is incumbent upon 
faculty members to give wise counsel to their students, par- 
ticularly when they are engaged in practice teaching, and 
to help the associate teachers in providing meaningful ex- 
periences. 


Goals are difficult to attain, but, with Robert Browning, 


...€@ man’s reach should exceed his grasp, Or 
what's a heaven for?” 


THE FACULTY OF 
EDUCATION 


Faculty Council: 

The Dean of the Faculty (Chairman): Prof. A. S. Nease 
All full time faculty members 

Student representatives as agreed 


Officers of Instruction and Administration: 
Professor: 

Nease, A. Stuart; B.A., M.A. (Toronto), F.C.C.T.—1972. 
(Dean of the Faculty). 

Associate Professors: 

Broad, George A.; B.A. (Windsor), B.Ed., M.Ed. 
(Toronto)—1961. 

Kinnin, Edward; B.A. (Western Ontario), M.Ed., Ph.D. 
(Wayne State)—1962. 

Stadder, W. Earl; B.A. (McMaster), M.Ed. (Wayne 
State) —1962. 

Nephew, J. Harold; B.A. (Laurentian), B.Ed., M.Ed. 
(Toronto), Ed.D. (Wayne State)—1963. 

*Tisdale, James C.; B.A. (Windsor), M.Ed. (Wayne 
State)—1966. 

Ball, Colin J.; M.A. (Oxon.), M.Ed. (Toronto)—1973. 
Wearne, T. David; C.D., B.Sc. (Assumption), M.Ed., 
Ed.D. (Wayne State)—1973..(Coordinator of Counsellor 
Education). 

Wicks, Katherine E.; B.A., M.A. (Toronto), M.S. (Wiscon- 
sin)—1973. 

Assistant Professors: 

Lennon, James H.; B.A. (Toronto), M.Ed. (Wayne 
State)—1956. 

Buck, Margaret A.; B.A. (Queen's), M.Ed. (Wayne 
State) —1958. 

Foster, Georgie Anne (Mrs.); B.A. (Western Ontario), 
M.Ed. (Wayne State) —1962. 

Steeves, Ross T.; B.A. (Queen's), B.Ed., M.Ed. (Toron- 
to)—1962. 

England, Gerald; B.A. (Laurentian), B.Ed., M.Ed. 
(Toronto) —1963. 

Fathers, Victor R.; B.A. (Western Ontario), B.Ed., M.Ed. 
(Toronto)—1963. 

McAnsh, Jennie E.; B.Sc., M.Ed. (Wayne State)—1966. 
Bolus, C. Robert; B.Sc., M.Ed. (Wayne State)—1967. 
ae B, F.; C.D., B.A. (Windsor), M.Ed. (Toronto)— 


Crawford, W. J. Ian; B.Sc. (Windsor), M.A.(Ed.) (Ot- 
tawa), M.Ed. (Wayne State)—1973. 

Majhanovich, Suzanne E.; B.A., M.A. (Toronto), Ph.D. 
(Colorado) —1973. 

Librarian: 

Hewitt, Irene M. (Mrs.); B.A. (Western Ontario), 
A.M.L.S. (Michigan) —1962. 
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Sessional and Part-Time Appointments: 

Cassano, Paul; B.A. (Windsor), M.A. (New York), Ph.D. 
(Columbia). Associate Professor French Language and 
Literature, Faculty of Arts—1971. 

Atkinson, John Brian; B.A., D.Phil. (Oxford). Assistant 
Professor, Faculty of Science and Mathematics—1972. 
Baylis, Bobbye K. W.; B.S. (Duke), M.S., Ph.D. (Illinois). 
Faculty of Science and Mathematics—1972. 

Soteros, George S.; B.Sc., M.Sc. (Windsor). Head of 
Biology, Massey Secondary School—1972. 

Franklyn, Gaston J.; B.A. (Sir George Williams), M.Ed. 
(Toronto), Ph.D. (Ottawa). Chairman, Applied Social 
Arts, St. Clair College—1973. 

Giroux, Roy F.; B.A. (Windsor), B.P.E. (McMaster), 
M.A., Ph.D. (Wayne State). Dean of Students, St. Clair 
College—1973. 

Kaplan, Netta R.; B.A. (Antioch), M.A. (Cincinnati), 
Ph.D. (Wayne State). Director, Speech and Hearing 
Department, Windsor Western Hospital Centre—1973. 
Malkin, Eleanore A. (Mrs.); B.Sc. (Marygrove)—1973. 
Nichols, Donald D.; B.A. (Western Michigan), M.A., 
Ph.D. (Michigan). Dean of Students, Oakland Community 
College—1973. 

Oksanen, Ilkka A.; B.A. (Western Ontario), M.Ed., Ph.D. 
(Wayne State). Head of Counselling Service, Windsor 
Secondary School of Commerce—1973. 

Powell, James C.; B.Ed., B.A., Ph.D. (Alberta), M.Ed. 
(Toronto), Dipl.Bus.Ad. (Western Ontario)—1973. 
Awender, Michael A.; B.A., M.A. (Windsor), M.Ed. 
(Toronto), Ph.D. (Claremont). Assistant Superintendent, 
Kent County Separate School Board of Education—1974. 
Gerenda, Ernest W.; B.A. (Windsor), Ph.B., M.A. 
(Detroit). Head of Music and History, J. L. Forster Secon- 
dary School—1974. 

Henderson, James L.; B.A. (Western Ontario), M.A. 
(Windsor), M.Ed. (Virginia). Coordinator of Social 
Science, Windsor Board of Education—1974. 

Henry, Terance A. J.; B.A. (Assumption), M.Ed. 
(Toronto). Head of History, Massey Secondary School— 
1974. 

Humphrey, Garnet W.; B.Sc. (Wayne State)—1974. 


Innerd, Wilfred L.; B.A., M.Ed. (Durham), Ph.D. (Pitt- 
sburg). Assistant Professor, Wayne State University— 
1974. 


Papineau, Roger; B.A. (Windsor). Instructor in Spanish, 
Windsor Board of Education—1974. 


Romiens, Robert E. (Todd); B.A. (Waterloo Lutheran), 
M.Ed. (Wayne State). Head of Mathematics, Riverside 
Secondary School—1974. 


Stephens, Ronald W.; B.A., M.A. (Windsor). Head of 
English and Dramatic Arts, Assumption College School— 
1974. 


Religious Education Consultants in the B.Ed. Program: 
Rev. J. D. Scanlan, C.Ss.R., M.A. 


Joan Graham, B.A. 
Stephen Henry, B.A. 
Elizabeth Ann McCrindle 
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ACADEMIC REGULATIONS 
ADMISSION 


1. ONE-YEAR CONSECUTIVE PROGRAM OF 
STUDY 


(a) A candidate for admission to the one-year 
Consecutive Program of Study leading to the Bachelor of 
Education Degree and the appropriate Teacher's Cer- 
tificate must submit proof of graduation with an approved 
degree from the University of Windsor or other accredited 
university. 
The candidate's university — rogram must include at 
least forty-five academic credits bowen the Grade 13 or 
equivalent level. A full course is considered to have the 
value of three credits. 
A candidate who wishes to qualify for the Interim High 
School Assistant's Certificate, Type B, must have at least a 
three-year General Degree, or equivalent. Candidates will 
be required to name two secondary school subjects they ex- 
pect to teach from the se peg Art, Biology, Chemistry, 
mputer Science, Counsellor Education’, Dramatic Arts, 
Economics, English, francais, French, Geography, 
Geology, German, Greek, History, Home Economics, 
Italian, Latin, Mathematics, Music, Physical and Health 
Education, Physics, Political Science, Psychology, Rus- 
sian, Sociology, Spanish. 
*Prerequisites for Counsellor Education: five full univer- 
sity courses (fifteen credits) in Psychology, Sociology, 
Economics or related fields. 
Normally, a candidate should have as prerequisites for 
each subject at least three full university undergraduate 
courses (nine credits in each subject). Preference will be 
given to applicants with superior qualifications. 
A candidate who wishes to qualify for the Interim High 
School Assistant's Certificate, Type A, must have a four- 
year Honours Degree, or equivalent, to a total of sixty un- 
iversity credits, in which he has obtained at least second 
class standing in one specialist field or in each of two 
specialist fields including, in the case of two specialist 
elds, at least forty-two university credits with not fewer 
than eighteen university credits in each of the specialist 
fields or, in the case of one specialist field, at least twenty- 
seven university credits. It should be noted that no can- 
didate will be awarded an Interim High School Assistant's 
Certificate, Type A, before he has been awarded an Interim 
High School Assistant's Certificate, Type B. Candidates 
will be required to name two secondary school subjects 
they expect to teach from the following: Anthropology, Art, 
Biology, Chemistry, Computer Science, Dramatic Arts, 
Economics, English, francais, French, Geography, 
Geology, German, Greek, History, Home Economics, 
Italian, Latin, Mathematics, Music, Physical and Health 
Education, Physics, Political Science, Psychology, Rus- 
sian, Sociology, Spanish. 
(b) Application forms for admission to the Faculty of 
Education are available from the Registrar or the Faculty 
office. The completed application form should be returned 
to the office of the REGISTRAR, University of Windsor, 
with the documents noted on the form. 
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(c) Additional Requirements. In addition to the above, 
an applicant is required to submit the following to the Of- 
fice of the Registrar: 

(i) Birth Certificate and Social Insurance Number 


(ii) Proof of Canadian Citizenship or Landed Immigrant 
status (if a teaching certificate is to be awarded) 

(iii) Marriage certificate (in the case of married women) 
(iv) Where the name being used differs from that shown on 
the birth certificate, legal proof of the change of name must 
be submitted. 


(d) Additional Procedures: 

(i) After application to the Registrar, a personal interview 
at the Faculty of Education with a Faculty member is re- 
quired, so that the program of studies can be discussed and 
counselling given if needed. An appointment for this inter- 
view may & arranged by calling 969-0520 as soon as possi- 
ble after April 1st, 1975. 

(ii) To ensure some acquaintance with the teacher's role in 
modern education, a week of observation is required before 
registration. Individual arrangements may be made with a 
cooperating principal in any school in the Ontario system 
during May or June preferably, or in the first week of 
September. A statement from the principal, verifying the 
applicant's attendance, should be sent to the FACULTY 
office immediately afterwards. Appropriate forms will be 
provided at the interview. 

(iii) Arrangements for a tuberculin test as required by the 
Ontario Ministry of Health will be made during 
September. If a test has been taken during the six-month 
Soot prior to September 1, the candidate must present 
proof. 

(iv) After acceptance, students are asked to submit to the 
Faculty a recent photograph (passport size) for identifica- 
tion purposes on the permanent record card. 


2. CONCURRENT PROGRAMS OF STUDY 


(a) A candidate for admission to the four- or five-year 
Concurrent Programs of Study must meet the general ad- 
mission requirements of the University and the particular 
requirements of the Faculty or School in which he is co- 
registering with the Faculty of Education. 


(b) Application forms for admission to the Concurrent 

grams of Study are available from the Registrar and the 
Faculty office. Applicants from Ontario Grade 13 must use 
the Application Centre Form. 


(c) Additional Requirements—See 1(c) above. 


(d) Additional Procedures: 

(i) Arrangements for a tuberculin test as required by the 
Ontario Ministry of Health will be made prior to the 
first Practice Teaching Session. 

(ii) After acceptance, students are asked to submit to the 
Faculty a recent photograph (passport size) for iden- 
tification purposes on the permanent record card. 


(e) Candidates are referred to 1(a) above for information 
concerning present certificate X pdap see General course 
students are advised to consider taking five courses in one 
subject and, if possible, four courses in a second subject, 
taught in secondary schools. 


EXAMINATIONS AND GRADING 


1. In general, the Univsersity system of grading is followed. 
Letter grades are as follows: 


Prt Aine tod. Pack 6ace Ieee aad Excellent 
Pee. Oo pie contaaee il vets be ea be ae eee Good 
Ae Oa OO eee ee tis bak stat coher Fair 
Be UD icity is his, 6 Oo hee Sa es ean ee eee Pass 

ee bare OSB LU tes bs aS No Credit 
BGs casiens cea 92 Ss verre Incomplete 


2. The letter grading system is used in reporting on ex- 
aminations and practice teaching. Candidates must obtain 
C standing or higher in practice teaching and in each in- 
dividual course to qualify for the Bachelor of Education 
degree and the Interim Elementary School Teacher's Cer- 
tificate, Standard 4, or the Interim High School Assistant's 
Certificate, Type B. To "ono for the Interim High School 
Assistant's Certificate, Type A, a candidate, must obtain B 
standing or higher in practice teaching and in each in- 
dividual course. 


3. Candidates with a C average or higher on sessional 
records (B average or higher in the case of Type A can- 
didates) may be excused from writing certain final ex- 
aminations on the recommendation of the staff concerned. 
Sessional records include term examinations, oral and 
written tests, and practical work. The general attitude of 
the candidate to his work, his adaptability to teaching, and 
the probability of his future success as a teacher will be 
taken into consideration in determining his sessional 
standing. The final examination may vary as to content, 
type, and weighting at the discretion of each instructor. 
he final examination is the ultimate step in the Faculty’s 
continuous evaluation process and is computed in the final 
evaluation. 
4. Supplemental examinations will be written in July. 
Candidates eligible to write supplementals must have C 
standing or higher in practice teaching (B standing or 
higher for Type A candidates) and must not be below C 
standing in more than two courses (B standing for Type A 
candidates). Application to write supplemental examina- 
tions must be made to the Registrar and the required fees 
must be paid. 
5. Candidates who obtain less than C standing (B standin 
for Type A candidates) in (a) practice teaching OR (b 
three or more final course grades OR (c) one or more sup- 
plemental examinations will not be recommended for the 
degree or for certification. 


6. Candidates who have passed all course work with C 
standing or higher (B standing or higher for Type A can- 
didates) but who did not obtain the required standing in 
practice teaching, upon application to the Dean, may 
repeat the regular practice teaching program in toto in a 
schist year within five years, subject to the payment 
of the appropriate fee. 

7. A Type A candidate who does not meet the Type A cer- 
tificate requirements as stated above but who does obtain 
the standing required for a B certificate may be 
recommended for the latter certificate. 


Education 


TEACHER CERTIFICATION 


The Faculty of Education provides programs and courses 
in teacher education but does not issue a teaching cer- 
tificate. Candidates who successfully complete either the 
Consecutive or the Concurrent Mey Sad of Study will be 
awarded the B.Ed. degree of the University of Windsor, 
and will be recommended for the appropriate teacher's cer- 
tificate which is issued by the Minister of Education. 
All interim teaching certificates are valid for five years 
from the date of issue in the schools of Ontario. A teacher 
who holds an interim certificate may be granted a perma- 
nent certificate under the following conditions: “two years 
of successful teaching experience, subsequent to the date of 
the interim certificate, in the schools and grades in which 
the certificate is issued’’; “recommendation for permanent 
certification by the area or municipal superintendent con- 
cerned”. 

Basic Certificates 

a) Interim Elementary School Teacher’s Certificate, 
Standard 4 

A candidate will be recommended for this certificate if he 
has an approved degree and has successfully completed: 
1) Part I: three courses, one from each of the three groups; 
2) Part Il: Education 300, 301, 302, 303, 304, 305; 

3) Part III: Practice Teaching; 


4) Part IV: a minimum of one course from Education 
461-486. 


b) Enterim High School Assistant’s Certificate 


A candidate will be recommended for this certificate if he 

has an approved degree and has successfully completed: 

1) Part I: three courses, one from each of the three groups; 

2) Part Il: Education 300 and two courses from Education 
302-305 (see Table 1, p. E-7) PLUS two courses from 
Education 352-379 (see Table 2, p. E-7); 

3) Part Ill: Practice Teaching; 

4) Part IV: a minimum of one course from Education 
461-486. 


Yy. inte High School Assistant’s Certificate 


pe 

A candidate will be recommended for this certificate if he 

has an approved four-year Honours degree or equivalent 

and has successfully completed: 

1) PartI: three courses, one from each of the three groups; 

2) Part II: Education 300 and two courses from Education 
302-305 (see Table 1, p. E-7) PLUS two courses from 
Education 352-379 (see Table 2, p. E-7); 

3) Part III: Practice Teaching (B standing or higher); 

4) Part IV: a minimum of one course from Education 
461-486; 

5) Type A Seminars as required for specialization chosen 
from courses with X'd numbers (see Table 2, p. E-7). 


Additional Certificates. A candidate will not be recom- 
mended for the following certificates if he does not qualify 
for one of the above basic certificates. 


a) Elementary Certificate in Vocal Music, Type B 
Candidates successfully completing Education 467, Music 
Methodology and Content, will be recommended for this 
certificate. Admission requirements are Grade 13 Music or 
Grade 8 Practical and Grade 2 Theory or the equivalent. A 
test of competency is given by a Selection Committee after 
registration. 
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b) Teacher of French to English-speaking Pupils in 
Elementary Schools 

Candidates successfully completing Education 481, French 
Methodology and Content, will be recommended for this 
certificate. Candidates must be able to converse fluently in 
French and have a minimum of second class standing in 
Grade 13 French or francais. A Selection Committee will 
interview applicants after registration. 


c) Part I. Guidance Specialist Certificate 

The Guidance Specialist Certificate (the only certificate in 
Guidance in Ontario) is awarded only after successful com- 
pletion of Parts I, I, III and IV of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion program. Candidates successfully completing Educa- 
tion 470 and Education 471 will have met the requirements 
for Part I. Recommendation will be made for a Ministry of 
Education letter of success for admission to Part II of the 
Guidance Specialist program. 


(d) Elementary Certificate in Special Education 
Candidates successfully completing Education 204 and 
Education 486 will be recommended for this certificate. 
Candidates in the In-Service Program of Study will be 
recommended following the successful completion of 
Education 1204. 


(e) Intermediate Certificate in Special Education 
Candidates holding the Elementary Certificate in Special 
Education (see (d)) will be recommended for the 
Intermediate Certificate upon the successful completion of 
Education 1479, 


(f) Intermediate Home Economics Certificate 
Candidates successfully completing Education 363 who 
have a minimum of five courses in Home Economics as 
= of their undergraduate degree will be recommended 
or this certificate. 


(g) Certificate in Reading, Part I 
Candidates successfully completing Education 1005 will be 
recommended for this certificate. 


(h) Elementary Certificate in Art 
Candidates successfully completing Education 1010 will be 
recommended for this certificate. 


Interchange of Ontario Teaching Certificates (Elemen- 
tary and Secondary) 

a) The holder of a Permanent Elementary School 
Teacher's Certificate, Standard 4, may, upon accepting a 
contract from a Board to teach in a Secondary School, be 
on an Interim High School Assistant's Certificate, 

ype B. 

b) The holder of a Permanent High School Assistant's 
Certificate may, upon eR a contract from a Board to 
teach in an Riemetitd chool, be granted an Interim 
Elementary Teacher's Certificate, Standard 4. 
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PROGRAMS OF STUDY 
1. CONSECUTIVE PROGRAM OF STUDY 


The program consists of four parts. 


Part I Courses 
Candidates must elect three courses, one from each of the 
three groups: 
1, Education 201. Philosophy in Education 
Education 202. History of Education 


2. Education 203. Psychology in Education 
Education 204. Education of Exceptional Children and 
Youth 
3. Education 205. Organization and Management in 
Educational Administration 
Education 206. Sociology of Administration 


Part II Courses 
Candidates must take: 


1, Education 300, Curriculum Planning and General 
Methodology 


AND 


2. Education 302-305. Junior-Intermediate Educational 
Methods and Content (see Table One) 


3. AND EITHER 
an 301. Primary Ed. Methods and Content 


Education 351-379. Senior Educational Methods and 
Content (see Table Two) 


Part III. Education 499. Practice Teaching (10 weeks) 
Directed observation and practice teaching will be ar- 
ranged to include practical experience in the Junior (grades 
4 to 6 inclusive) and Intermediate (grades 7 to 10 inclusive) 
Divisions. In school systems, grades 4 to 8 inclusive are 
generally found in ae rep schools, and grades 9 to 10 in 
secondary schools. Candidates will also do practice 
teaching in either the elementary school Primary Division 
(grades 1 to 3 inclusive) or in the secondary school Senior 
Division (grades 11 to 13 inclusive). 


Part IV. Additional Related Courses 
These courses are designed to increase the candidate's 
apis, in various areas of education, Candidates must 
elect at least ONE of the following: 
Education 461. Remedial Reading 
Education 462. Test Construction for Teachers 
Education 463. Individualizing Instruction 
Education 465. A Practicum in Officiating Techniques 
Education 466. Social Studies 
Education 467. Music Methodology and Content 
Education 468. Art Methodology and Content 
Education 469. Instructional echnology 
Education 470. Role of the Teacher in Guidance 
Education 471. Introduction to Counselling and Con- 
sulting in the Schools 
Education 474, Human Conflict 
Education 475. International Education 
Education 477, Research in Education 
Education 478. Children’s Literature 
Education 480. Environmental Studies 
Education 481. French Methodology and Content 
Education 482. Communicative Disorders for 
‘ Classroom Teachers 
Education 483. Introduction to Physical Sciences 
Education 484. Introduction to Life Sciences 
Education 485. Creative Drama Techniques for the 
y Non-Drama Teacher 
Education 486. Seminar in Special Education. 


TABLE ONE 


Junior-Intermediate Educational Methods and Content 


Candidates for the Elementary Program (E.S.T.4) will 
complete all four courses. Type B and Type A candidates 
will elect TWO from the four: 


Education 302. Communications 

Education 303. Social and environmental studies 
Education 304, Pure and applied science 
Education 305. Arts 


TABLE TWO 


Senior Educational Methods and Content 


Candidates for the Type B and Type A certificates must 
choose O secondary school subjects from the following. 
Type A candidates must also choose Type A Seminars as 
required for specialization, indicated by X'd number in 
parentheses. 

Education (351x) Anthropology 

Education 352(352x) Art 


Education 


The Five-Year Concurrent Program of Study is open to 
those candidates who wish to pursue undergraduate 
studies leading to a four-year Honours Degree or 
equivalent. 


(a) THE FOUR-YEAR CONCURRENT PROGRAM 
OF STUDY 


Year I. 
1. Undergraduate Studies* 


2. Education 100c. Introduction to Education (one 
semester; half course). 


3. Observation of Classroom Teaching. 


Year II. 
1. Undergradute Studies’ 


2. One course from one of the following groups: 


_(a) Education 201. 
Education 202. 


(b) Education 203. 
Education 204. 


(c) Education 205. 
Education 206. 


Philosophy in Education. 

History of Education. 

Psychology in Education. 
Education of Exceptional Children 
and Youth. 

Organization and Management in 
Educational Administration. 
Sociology of Administration. 


Education 353(353x) 
Education 354( 
Education 355(355x) 
Education 356(356x) 
Education 357(357x) 
Education 358(358x) 
Education 359(359x) 
Education 360(360x) 
Education 361(361x) 
Education 362(362x) 
Education 363(363x) 
Education 364(364x) 
Education 365(365x) 
Education 366(366x) 
Education 367(367x) 
Education 368(368x) 
Education 369(369x) 
Education 370(370x) 
Education 371(371x) 
Education 372(372x) 
Education 373(373x) 
Education 374(374x) 
Education 375(375x) 
Education 376(376x) 
Education 377(377x) 
Education 378(378x) 
Education 379(379x) 


Computer Science 


) Counsellor Education 


Economics 
English 

francais 

French 

Geography 
German 

Greek 

History 

Home Economics 
Italian 

Latin 
Mathematics 
Music - Vocal 
Music - Instrumental 
Physical and Health Education 
Political Science 
Psychology 
Russian 

Science Biology 
Science Chemistry 
Science Geology 
Science Physics 
Sociology 

Spanish 

Dramatic Arts 


2. CONCURRENT PROGRAMS OF STUDY 


The Concurrent Programs of Study are designed to prepare 
candidates to teach in the schools of Ontario, At the end of 
either a Four-Year or a Five-Year Program, a successful 
candidate will receive successively the appropriate 
bachelor’s degree of his Faculty and the Bachelor of Educa- 
tion degree. 

The Four-Year Concurrent Program of Study is open to 
those candidates who wish to pursue undergraduate 
studies leading to the General B.A. or B.Sc. or equivalent. 


3. Education 300. Curriculum Planning and General 
Methodology. 

4. Education 299. Practice Teaching (4 weeks) 

Year IIT. 

1. Undergraduate Studies’ 

2. One course, not chosen before and not from the same 
group, from the listing in item 2 in Year II. 

3. Education 302-305. Junior-Intermediate Educational 
Methods and Content. Candidates will elect two from 
the four courses (see Table ONE, p. E-7). 

4, Education 301. Primary Educational Methods and Con- 
tent. 

OR 
Education 352-379. Senior Educational Methods and 
Content. 
Candidates for Type B or Type A Certificates must 
choose one subject from subjects offered (see Table 
TWO, p. E-7). 

5. Education 399, Practice Teaching (4 weeks). 

Year IV. 

1. Undergraduate Studies” 

2. One course, not chosen before and not from the same 
group, from the listing in item 2 in Year II. 

3. Education 302-305. Junior-Intermediate Educational 
Methods and Content (see Table ONE, p. E-7). 
E.S.T. 4 candidates must complete the remaining two 
courses, 

OR 
Education 352-379. Senior Educational Methods and 
Content. (see Table TWO, p. E-7). 
Type B or Type A candidates must choose a second sub- 
ject from subjects offered. (See Table TWO, p. E-7). 

4. At least one course from Part IV, Education 461-486. 
Additional Related Courses (see page E-6). 

5. Education 498. Practice Teaching (4 weeks). 

*Undergraduate courses taken in the concurrent program 

must satisfy the requirements of the appropriate 
Bachelor's degree of the Faculty concerned. 


Education 


(b) THE FIVE-YEAR CONCURRENT PROGRAM OF 
STUDY 


Year I. 
1, Underaduate Studies’ * 
2. Education 100c. Introduction to Education (one 
semester; half course) 
3. Observation of Classroom Teaching 
Year II. 
1. Undergraduate Studies’ * 
2. One course from one of the following groups: 
(a) Education 201. Philosophy in Education 
Education 202. History of Education 
(b) Education 203. Psychology in Education 
Education 204. Education of Exceptional Children 
and Youth 
(c) Education 205. Organization and Management in 
Educational Administration 
Education 206. Sociology of Administration 
3. Education 300. Curriculum Planning and General 
Methodology 
4. Education 299. Practice Teaching (4 weeks) 


Year III. 

1. Undergraduate Studies** 

2. One course, not chosen before and not from the same 
group, from the listing in item 2 in Year II. 

3. Education 302-305. Junior-Intermediate Educational 
Methods and Content. Candidates will elect two from 
the four courses (see Table ONE, p. E-7) 

4. Education 301. Primary Educational Methods and 
Content OR 
Education 352-379, Senior Educational Methods and 
Content 
Candidates for Type B or Type A Certificates must 
choose one subject from subjects offered. (see Table 
TWO, p. E-7) 

5. Education 399. Practice Teaching (4 weeks) 


Year IV. 

1, Undergraduate Studies* * 

2, One course, not chosen before and not from the same 
group, from the listing in item 2 in Year II. 

3. Education 302-305. Junior-Intermediate Educational 
Methods and Content (see Table ONE, p. E-7) 
E.S.T. 4 candidates will complete the remaining two 
courses 
Education 352-379. Senior Educational Methods. and 
Content (see Table TWO, p. E-7) 

Type B or Type A candidates must choose a second 
subject from subjects offered. 

4. At least one course from Part IV, Education 461-486. 
Additional Related Courses (see page E-6). 

5. Education 498. Practice Teaching (4 weeks). 


Year V. 

1. Undergraduate Studies* * 

2. Type A Seminar(s). Candidates for Type A Certifica- 
tion must choose the seminar or seminars in the area of 
specialization (see Table TWO, Education 351x-379x, 
p. E-7). 


3. Education 497. Practice Teaching. (2 weeks). 
4. Students with a single A Specialty may wish to 


choose an additional elective from Part IV, Education 
461-486, Additional Related Courses. 


** Undergraduate courses taken in the Concurrent program 
must satisfy the requirements of the appropriate 
Honours degree of the Faculty concerned. 


COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


100c. Introduction to Education 

This is an obligatory course for students in the first year of 
the Four- and Five-Year Concurrent Programs. Its main 
purpose is one of orientation to teaching. rofessionalism, 
current procedures, administrative functions, and recent 
developments in education will be introduced. (2 hours a 
week, one semester; half course). 


201. Philosophy in Education 

An introduction to the major philosophical schools as they 
affect education with a view to acquiring a more systematic 
and critical understand‘ng of current values and practices. 
(2 hours a week). 


202. History of Education 

An examination of past theories and practices in education 
with a view to understanding the role of current education 
in le moral and material development. (2 hours a 
week). 


203. Psychology in Education 

Psychology applied to teaching: child poms and develop- 
ment, the learning process, mental health, learning and ad- 
Os aa problems in the school environment. (2 hours a 
week), 


204. Education of Exceptional Children and Youth 
Organization, philosophy and history, development and 
structure; special provisions and their significance for ex- 
ceptional children and youth in our schools today; remedial 
procedures in care, treatment, education and rehabilita- 
tion. Teaching practicum may be arranged for Education 
majors. (Prerequisites: Payenology 115 and one other 
related psychology course). (2 hours a week), 


205. Organization and Management in Educational 
Administration 

The primary focus of this course is on the administrative 
role of the teacher, classroom management, planning and 
organizing for instruction, Popil-nccounting. Special 
emphasis will be given to professional relationships. Ex- 
amination of school organization in Ontario, School Laws 
end eg iatione, local school government. (2 hours a 
week). 


206. Sociology of Administration 

Sociological factors affecting childhood in Ontario, social, 
economic, political. The Ontario educational system as 
related to societal needs, aims, structure, school laws, and 
regulations. Role of the educational system in sociological 
development of children and youth. Teacher, associate, 
pupil, parent and community relationships. The theory 
and practice of interpersonal relationship skills designed to 
increase teacher effectiveness. (2 hours a week). 


300. Curriculum Planning and General Methodology 
This course includes an overview of major teaching 
strategies and emerging trends. General methodologies 
relevant to a variety of disciplines will be examined. Princi- 
ples and procedures of curriculum development will be in- 
troduced. (2 hours a week). 


301. Primary Educational Methods and Content 

A course in teacher education that is based on an under- 
standing of child growth and development particularly at 
the five-year to eight-year level. The course provides ac- 
tivities designed to give each child many experiences in dif- 
fering environments with quality of stimulation through a 
variety of materials, media and settings. (3 hours a week). 


302-305. Junior-Intermediate Educational Methods 
and Content (See Table ONE, p. E-7) 

These courses provide a more detailed study end applica- 
tion of the aims, teaching procedures and sequential cur- 
riculum planning for the Junior-Intermediate area in 
schools. Special emphasis will be placed on the teaching 
subjects in the areas of communications, social and en- 
vironmental sciences, pure and applied sciences and arts. 
(2 hours a week in each course). 


352-379. Senior Educational Methods. (See Table 
TWO, p. E-7) 

These courses provide a more detailed study and applica- 
tion of the aims and teaching procedures of specific sub- 
jects in the senior division in schools. Candidates must 
take two courses from this series to qualify for the Type B 
certificate. (3 hours a week in each course). 


351x-379x. Type A Seminars 

A compulsory seminar for those candidates desiring the 
Interim High School Assistant's Certificate, Type A. Can- 
didates will be required to produce a major paper or an in- 
dividual project based on the teaching of their subject or 
subjects. Seminar courses are indicated by the “X” nota- 
tion in Table TWO, p. E-7. (4 hours a week in each 
seminar). 


461. Remedial Reading 

A course based on a recognition of reading difficulties 
perourh an understanding of informal segue 
Lab ures and suitable remedial techniques. (2 hours a 
week). 


462. Test Construction for Teachers : 

This course will examine testing procedures and their 
implications including a survey of standardized tests. It 
will provide practice in the development of behavioral ob- 
jectives from course outlines and the development of 
teaching strategies suitable to these objectives. Students 
will produce measuring procedures to determine the effec- 
tiveness of these strategies and will apply and validate 
these measuring procedures to an appropriate group of 
pupils. The final step will be to interpret and appropriately 
eld the measuring instruments thus produced. (2 hours a 
week), 


Education 


463. Individualizing Instruction 

This course will examine procedures involved in in- 
dividualizing instruction and their implications to both the 
self-contained classroom and to the open area team- 
teaching settings. It will examine methods of determining 
individual needs and strengths. Students will produce 
materials for the various types of individualization possi- 
ble, including tutorials, projects, seminars, design of seat 
work and directed study assignments. Attempts will be 
made to examine programmed instruction materials and 
kits and to look at computer assisted instruction. The 
emphasis of this course will be toward individualizing goals 
as well as procedures. (2 hours a week). 


465. A Practicum in Officiating Techniques 
A development of the aims and techniques of officiating at 
‘ames and contests at the elementary and secondary school 
evels, with special emphasis on the methods used to 
organize and train ge for officiating. Practical aspects 
of the course will also include techniques of officiating for 
volleyball, basketball, hockey, and baseball, and of judging 
in gymnastics. (2 hours a week). 


466. Social Sciences 

This course emphasizes the curricula, objectives, and 
methods of teaching history, geography, and social studies 
in the primary, junior, and intermediate divisions of the 
elementary school. (2 hours a week). 


467. Music Methodology and Content 

Candidates will be given work in music appreciation, con- 
ducting, theory, sight singing, methods and _ practice 
teaching, songs, and choral work which have a direct ap- 
plication in the classroom. This course is for elementary 
school teaching primarily. (4 hours a week). 


468. Art Methodology and Content 

This course is designed to examine current methods and 
curriculum trends in the area of art education, with par- 
ticular emphasis on activities suited to the junior and in- 
termediate grades. Students will be expected to participate 
in workshop activities which have direct application in the 
classroom. (2 hours a week). 


469. Instructional Technology 

An introduction to the use of educational media in the 
teaching-learning process. The course investigates the uni- 
que characteristics of various media, principles of their ef- 
fective application, and the preparation of simple teaching 
materials. (2 hours a week). 


470. The Role of the Teacher in Guidance 

The theory and practice of guidance in educational institu- 

tions, with particular emphasis on the role of the classroom 

teacher in guidance programs. Consideration is given to 
u idance, affective education, case studies, in- 

aividual 1 and group appranal, orientation programs, and 

the appropriate use o 

hours a week). 


ri ee to Counselling and Consulting in the 
00 

An introduction to principles and strategies for es- 
tablishing facilitative interpersonal relationships in 
schools. Opportunities will be presented for critically 
analyzing teacher-pupil interactions as they affect the 
learning climate. Special attention will be given to the ap- 
plication of intervention techniques. (2 seminar hours a 
week. Additional hours arranged). 


information in the classroom. (2 
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474. Human Conflict 

A study of the origin and nature of human tensions 
between individuals in the family and in society, between 
groups nationally and internationally and between man 
and his environment with emphasis on constructive ways 
of avoiding and reconciling conflicts. (2 hours a week). 


475. International Education 

A study of particular problems of education in relation to 
social development in selected underdeveloped countries; 
common problems and general principles of the planning, 
financing, organization, and administration of education in 
low income countries. (2 hours a week). 


477. Research in Education 

This course provides an examination of fundamental 
research skills in order to promote facility in their use, a 
better understanding of scientific problem-solving, and an 
appreciation of these skills as applied to educational 
research. (2 hours a week). 


478. Children’s Literature 

A comprehensive survey of the trends in juvenile literature 
from past to present. Ways to use books in the classroom to 
develop reading enjoyment. Pre-reading from a selected 
list of children s books is desirable. (2 hours a week). 


480. Environmental Studies 

This course is designed to examine current theories and to 
prowiae practical experiences necessary to conduct an ef- 
ective school program in outdoor education. The major 
emphases will be man s interaction with the environment, 
an analysis of activities through which the environment 
can be investigated, and field studies. (2 hours a week). 


481. French Methodol and Content 
A content and methodology course designed to prepare 
candidates for teaching French to English-speaking pupils 
in elementary schools. (4 hours a week). 


482. Communicative Disorders for Classroom Teachers 
This course offers a basic foundation in normal speech and 
language development, followed by the identification and 
understanding of deviations from normal patterns. 
Included is the integration of speech improvement in class- 
room activities with emphasis on auditory perception. The 
role of the classroom teacher with respect to the clinical 
treatment of more deviant problems is an aspect of the 
course with some observation of clinical procedures re- 
quired. (2 hours a week). 


483. Introduction to the Physical Sciences 
Measurement, mechanics, atoms and molecules, reactions, 
solutions, electricity, magnetism, heat, light, sound. Basic 
principles and concepts are illustrated by simple experi- 
ments drawn from everyday life. This course is especially 
recommended to elementary school teachers. (No prere- 
quisites). (One three-hour period a week with integrated 
laboratory, also listed as Chemistry 260 and Physics 260). 
Offered only in the Extension Division. 


484. Introduction to the Life Sciences 

Basic principles and concepts in the life sciences, includin, 
cellular structures and processes, reproduction an 
development, origins and diversity of organisms and 
organization and maintenance of communities, with ex- 
periments suitable for demonstrating 2 gsi to 
everyday life. Topics of current interest will be discussed in 
the context of the scientific approach. This course is es- 
pecially recommended to elementary school teachers. (No 
prerequisite). (One three-hour lecture-laboratory a week; 
= listed as Biology 260). Offered only in the Sektenatnn, 

ivision. 
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485. Creative Drama Techniques for the Non-Drama 
Teacher : 

An introduction to the basic techniques of creative drama 
for personal development or application in any classroom. 
Establishing a creatively responsive environment. 
Developing sensory awareness, and story playing from 
literature, events or situations will be explored. Cross listed 
as Drama 410, Not available to Drama majors. (2 hours a 
week). 


486. Seminar in Special Education , 

Study and field practice related to Education 204. Appli- 
cants must be registered in Education 204 and planning to 
work in the field of Special Education. Interview required. 
(1 hour a week. 1 hour arranged). 


3. IN-SERVICE PROGRAM OF STUDY (CON- 
TINUING EDUCATION) 


The Faculty of Education through the Extension Division 
offers courses leading to the Bachelor of Education degree. 
Not all courses will be given in each session. These courses 
are designed for prectens teachers who wish to improve 
their professional skills through continuing education. 
Education 1000 courses are in-service courses which will be 
extended as the need arises. Success in these courses will 
be a consideration in approving candidates for graduate 
courses in education. 


Admission requirements 

A candidate must show proof that he holds 

a) An approved degree from the University of Windsor or 
other accredited university; and 

b) A professional Ontario teaching certificate valid in the 
elementary or secondary schools or equivalent standing 
acceptable to the Ministry of Education. 

Program 

For degree purposes, a candidate must complete any four 

courses from the following list. Courses will be a minimum 

of two hours a day in the Summer Session unless otherwise 

indicated. When given throughout the year an equivalent 

number of hours will be expected. 


COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


1001. Principles and Techniques in Supervision of 
Practice Teaching b 

Discussion of the objectives of the teacher education 
program; a consideration of the nature and of 
supervision; a study of the factors involved in the feld ex- 
perience environment; analysis of the role of the associate 
teacher and other supervisory personnel; problems in 
evaluation and communication. fan Associate Teacher's 
certificate will be given by the Faculty to qualified teachers 
upon successful completion of this course.) 


1002. Curriculum and Program Development 

A study of the basic theories and principles of curriculum 

and program design; practice in analysing and developing 
rograms to meet individual needs; evaluation and feed- 
ack techniques to overcome learning problems; develop- 

ing innovative programs based on the latest curriculum 

guide lines, 


1003. Instructional Technology 

Development of knowledge and skills in the evaluation, 
selection and procurement of instructional materials; the 
curricular integration of these modern learning resources in 
a variety of school situations; instructional materials cur- 
rently available; practice in preparing teaching aids and 
materials in line with objectives. 


1004. Teaching English as a Second Language 

A content and methodology course designed to prepare 
teachers to teach English as a second language; training in 
general linguistics, and practice with methods and 
materials currently in use. It is recommended that teachers 
have a sy background in the English language as well as 
knowledge of another language. A practicum will be ar- 
ranged. 


1005. Developmental and Corrective Reading 

A critical study of the philosophy and organization of 
programs from early childhood to adolescence. Teaching 
strategies, diagnostic procedures and provision for in- 
dividual differences. Development of programs to 
—— reading and study skills. A practicum will be ar- 
ranged. 


1006. Creativity in Teaching 

Theory and research in creativity; developing the creative 
potential in teachers and pupils; application in graphic, 
musical, dramatic, verbal, scientific and mixed media; 
strategies in teaching and evaluation. 


1007. Early Childhood Education 

Philosophy of early childhood education, development and 
learning during nursery and kindergarten years; planning 
and organization of programs for children three to six years 
of age; early diagnosis of developmental difficulties. 


1008. Outdoor Education 

This course follows an oo Hi approach to 
develop the basic concepts of Outdoor Education. The 
ecological, historical, geographical, recreational and 
aesthetic features of the outdoor environment are among 
the subjects which will form the basis for the curriculum 
design. Emphasis on active participation in outdoor learn- 
ing experiences and development of resource materials. 


1009. Individualizing Instruction 

Examination of procedures involved in individualizing in- 
struction and implications in self-contained classroom and 
open area team teaching; methods of determining in- 
dividual needs and strengths; production of materials for 
various types of individualization—tutorials, projects, 
seminars, design of seatwork and directed study assign- 
ments. Examination of program instruction materials and 
computer assisted instruction. Emphasis will be tow. 
individualizing goals as well as procedures. 


1010. Planning and Implementation of Art Education 
A course designed to examine and explore activities and 
techniques in Art Education from primary through the in- 
termediate grades, Lectures and seminars will integrate 
these activities with current philosophies; participation in 
workshops in various media related to the classroom; exer- 
cises explore both two dimensional and three dimensional 
areas. (Supply fee required). 
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1204. Psychology and Education of Exceptional 
Children and Youth 

Organization, philosophy and history, development and 
structure; special provisions and their significance for ex- 
ceptional children and youth in our schools today; remedial 
procedures in care, treatment, education and rehabilita- 
tion. (Prerequisites: Psychology 115 or equivalent and one 
other related psychology course). (This program includes 
the seminars and practicum given in Education 486). 


1466 (466). Social Sciences 

This course emphasizes the curricula, objectives and 
methods of teaching history, geography and social studies 
in the primary, junior and intermediate divisions. 


1467 (467). Music Methodology and Content 
Candidates will be given work in music appreciation, con- 
ducting theory, sight singing, methods of teaching, son 
and choral work which have a direct application in the 
classroom. (Prerequisite: Selection committee interview). 


1479. Psycho-Educational Processes for Teachers of 
Emotionally Handicapped Children 

Philosophies, pee of diagnostic categories, and current 
programs and models in day-school and residential settings 
for emotionally disturbed and socially maladjusted 
children and youth. Teaching practicum may be arranged. 


1481 (481). Oral French for Elementary Schools 
Designed to prepare candidates for teaching French to 
English-speaking pupils in elementary schools; includes 
training in linguistics, and study of and practice with 
methods, materials and texts currently in use. (Prere- 
quisite: Faculty of Education French language entrance 
must be satisfied). Practicum hours to be arranged. 


1482 (482). Communicative Disorders for Classroom 
Teachers 

This course offers a basic foundation in normal speech and 
language development, followed by the identification and 
understanding of deviations from normal patterns. 
Included is the integration of speech improvement in class- 
room activities with emphasis on auditory perception. The 
role of the classroom teacher with respect to the clinical 
treatment of more deviant problems is an aspect of the 
peck with some observations of clinical procedures re- 
quired. 


1483 (483). Introduction to the Physical Sciences 

Measurement, mechanics, atoms and molecules, reactions, 
solutions, electricity, magnetism, heat, light, sound. Basic 
principles and concepts are illustrated by simple experi- 
ments drawn from everyday life. This course is especially 
recommended to elementary school teachers. (No prere- 
quisites). (Three hours a day with integrated laboratory). 


1484 (484). Introduction to the Life Sciences 

Basic principles and concepts in the life sciences, includin, 
cellular structures and processes, reproduction an 
development, origins and diversity of organisms and 
organization and maintenance of communities, with ex- 
periments suitable for demonstrating applications to 
everyday life. Topics of current interest will be discussed in 
the context of the scientific approach. This course is es- 
pecially socnapded to elementary school teachers. (No 
paar uisites). (Two and one half hours lecture-laboratory 
a day). 
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THE FACULTY OF 
ENGINEERING 


Faculty Council 

ee Dean of the Faculty (Chairman): Dr. D. J. L. Ken- 
neay, 

The Assistant Dean: Prof. R. G. Billinghurst; 

All faculty of professorial rank; 

Student representatives as agreed. 


ACADEMIC REGULATIONS 


I. Admission Requirements 

(a) Admission from Ontario Grade 13: 

Astudent who has satisfactorily completed with an average 
of 60% a full Grade 13 (Level 5) program as approved by 
the Secondary School may be considered for admission to 
the University of Windsor. It is strongly recommended that 
students wishing to enter the Faculty of Engineering take 
Functions and Relations, Calculus, Algebra, Physics and 
Chemistry. 

Admission of qualified applicants will be decided in 
Spring on the basis of the total Secondary School perfor- 
mance, Grade i3 term and interim marks, and Principal's 
recommendations. In the case of students who have doubt- 
ful or borderline qualifications, decision on admission will 
be deferred until the Grade 13 final results are available. In 
any case, the student is expected to complete a full Grade 
13 (Level 5) program. 


(b) Admission from Preliminary Year: 
The University offers a Preliminary Year which consists of 
a full year of study equivalent to Ontario Grade 13 or to 
First Year of those universities which have a four-year 
General program. Upon satisfactory completion of the fol- 
lowing Preliminary Year program, or its equivalent, a stu- 
dent will be considered for admission to First Year 
Engineering: 
Mathematics 010, Mathematics 020, Mathematics 030; 
Chemistry 001, Physics 010. 
One full course from Arts, Social Science, Language, or 
the 100-Series in English. 
For admission to First Year Engineering a student must 
have an overall average of C. 
(The requirements for admission to Preliminary Year from 
Grade 12 or equivalent may be found in Section A.) 


(c) Transfer Students: 

An applicant who wishes to transfer (at any level) from 
another college or university must have a complete 
transcript of his record and a statement of honourable dis- 
missal sent to the Registrar of the University directly by 
each institution previously attended. 

Every student will be required to complete at least one full 
year or the equivalent at this University before qualifying 
for a degree. 


Applicants who have completed one or more years at a Col- 
lege of Applied Arts and Technology or other post- 
secondary institution may apply as transfer applicants and 
will be considered for admission to an appropriate program 
and level. Acceptance will be based on transcripts, and, if 
necessary, evaluation tests. 
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(d) Adult Students: 

Students over twenty-one years of age by December 31 of 
the year of application and who have not completed Secon- 
dary School, will be considered for admission to the ap- 
propriate level and FS am. Applicants from overseas are 
not eligible under the “Adult Sfudent™ clause. 


II. General Regulations: see “General Information”, 
Section A. 


III. Particular Regulations: 


1. Student Evaluation 
(a) Two conditions must be met to pass a year. 
(i) A weighted average of 55% or over, computed by 
assigning one unit of weight to a semester lecture hour 
and one-half unit of weight to a semester laboratory or 
tutorial hour, must be obtained. 
(ii) A a grade must be obtained in subjects con- 
stituting not less than 66% of the total weight of sub- 
jects taken by the student in that year. 
(b) In a failed year, credit will be given for those subjects 
in which a grade of B or better was obtained. 
(c) Supplemental examinations or extra work privileges 
will be granted in those subjects in which a Grade F was 
obtained to students that have not failed their year. 


(d) No pee examinations or extra work 
privileges will be granted in any subject graded F—. Sub- 
jects having this = must appear on the student's 
registration in the following year, and must be repeated. 

(e) Supplemental examinations in the Faculty of 
Engineering will be held only during the summer period, 
when the University holds these examinations. Unless un- 
due hardship to the student can be demonstrated, no ex- 
ceptions will be made. 

(f) A new grade resulting from seppemee) examination 
or extra work will be entered into the record of the student; 
but the original evaluation of the subject and the initially 
calculated average for the year will remain. 

(g) A fulltime student who after three years of resident 
study is unqualified for promotion into a third year 
program, will be required to withdraw from the Faculty. 

(h) A fulltime student will be required to withdraw from 
a ep if he cannot graduate after six years of resident 
study. 

(i) So long as the student passes his year (see (a) and (b) ) 
he may pe failed courses in the subsequent year of his 
studies. He — is precedence to the repeated course, 
and will be advised by the appropriate Department Head 
(or his delegate) about his courses and work-load. 

(j) No student carrying subjects from a previous year for 
which he had an overall grade less than C will be allowed to 
take a program whose load is greater than that of a normal 
year. If his grade is C or better, the appropriate rk wat 
ment. Head Ge his delegate) may allow an overload. In all 
cases of timetable conflicts, the repeated course takes 
precedence. 

(k) All courses taken in a year of study (carried or regular) 
required for the Degree program as outlined in the 
“Program of Study” will be included in the computation of 
the average. 
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(1) The Academic Standing Committee of the Faculty 
comprises all members of acuity as voting members. 
Representatives of other Faculties are invited, but do not 
vote. A quorum of the Committee is 20 voting members. 
(m) The Academic Standing Committee considers appeals 
only if they are formally constituted and pass through the 
proper channels. (See Section A). 


2. Grading 

Based upon his weighted average grade for the year, each 
passing engineering student will be placed in one of four 
classes, Ist, 2nd, 3rd or 4th, which correspond to weighted 
average grades of A, B, C and D respectively. 


3. Honours Standing 

Honours: A student will graduate with honours standing if 
he has fulfilled all the requirements previously described, 
and has completed his course in four years with Second 
Class standing in the third and final years. 


Honours with distinction: A student will graduate with 
honours with distinction if he has fulfilled all the require- 
ments previgushy described, and has completed his course 
in four years with First Class standing in the third and final 
years. 


BACHELOR OF 
APPLIED SCIENCE PROGRAMS 


The Curriculum: Liberal Engineering 

The engineering curriculum leading to the B.A.Sc. Degree 
has been designed to offer students an education that is im- 
mediately valuable to tnem on graduation and which, at 
the same time, provides a foundation to accommodate 
their further education in industry or research. 


While an engineer must work within the technologies of the 
times, he is also responsible for their continual develop- 
ment: the creation of new processes, structures, materials, 
machines. The flexibility demanded of him must be based 
Spee proficiency in the physical sciences, and a confident 
ability to apply the sciences to the benefit of mankind. 
Therefore our engineering programs are founded upon a 
substantial content of mathematics, physics and 
chemistry; and our engineering subjects are taught with a 
view to familiarizing the student with contemporary prac- 
tice, and teaching him those methods of analysis, design 
and realisation which he will be able to apply to a con- 
tinually developing discipline. 

The aim of the engineer is to use natural resources for the 
betterment of society: he must, therefore, realise his duties 
to society and, as a prerequisite, appreciate how civilisa- 
tions have develgised to their present states. To provide 
that perspective, then, in which the engineer may see the 
meaning of his work, the curriculum attempts to integrate 
the technical education with a liberal outlook to produce 
what we might call “Liberal Engineering”. 

The independent responsibility that we wish to see in prac- 
tising engineers is impr upon our students by an 
emphasis on assignments, the completion of which is made 
realistically possible through economical course load. 
Further, the student is assisted in his individual studies by 
a counselling program, which encourages a close and 
profitable student-teacher relationship. 


NOTE: The programs in Chemical, Civil, Electrical, 
Geological, Industrial, and Mechanical Engineering, and 
Engineering Materials, have been accredited by the Cana- 
dian Accreditation Board of the Canadian Council of 
Professional Engineers for the purpose of registration of the 
graduates in the Canadian provinces and territories. 


DEGREE REQUIREMENTS ; 

The course and program requirements for the various fields 
of engineering are given below. It is noted that there is a 
completely common first year which gives the student an 
introduction to general engineering Poe les and which 
allows him to investigate his ese field of interest for 
subsequent years of study. In addition to the requirements 
which appear in departmental listings there is a general 
requirement for every student who in 1975-76 will be 
registered in the Fourth Year: 


During the Fourth Year, one of the following options must 
be taken: Economics 103 (or an equivalent approved by the 
Economics Department), OR G.b. 319 OR Ch.E. 599 OR 
one Arts or Social Science course from the approved list 
available at registration. 


First Year ; 
(common to all Engineering programs) * 


First Second 
Semester Semester 
Lect.Lab. Lect.Lab. 


G.E. 100 (GraphicalCommunications) 0 3 0 3 
G.E. 101a (Engineering Mechanics I) 2 Sate. oy 
G.E. 102b (Engineering Mechanics II) a 
G.E. 104b (Electricity & Magnetism) a le: RR” 
G.E. 105a (Eng. Computational Methods) 1 2 0 0 
G.E. 106b (Earth Science) i age 
G.E. 108b (Prop. of Engin. Materials) eh ee 
G.E, 110 (Design I) Hoi.sini= 2 
G.E. 119 (Engineering & Society) a sregiviZ! wG 
Chem. 121 (Chemistry for Engineers) S WwBoe Qld 
Math 114ab (Calculus for Engineering) 3 1 3 1 
Math 123¢ (Linear Algebra) arebi (0406 


Course descriptions for G.E. (General Engineering subjects 
are given below. 


Course descriptions for non-Engineering subjects are on 

page F-24. 

* Second, Third and Fourth Years of Engineering 
programs may be found as follows: 

Chemical Engineering (Ch.E.) page F-7. 

Civil Engineering (C.E.) page F-9. 

Electrical Engineering (E.E.) page F-12. 

Engineering Materials (E.M.) page F-15. 

Geological Engineering (Geol.E.) page F-17. 

Industrial Engineering (I.E.) page F-19. 

Mechanical Engineering (M.E.) page F-22 


GENERAL ENGINEERING 


COURSE DESCRIPTIONS: 


G.E. 100. Graphical Communications 

A basic course in the fundamentals of graphical com- 
munication. The course includes orthographic drawing, 
isometric drawing and sketching, auxiliary views, sections, 
conventions, dimensioning, threads and fasteners, 
tolerances, working drawings, and the basics of descriptive 
eometry as applied to the solution of design problems. (3 
Phneatery hours 4 week). 


G.E. 10la. Engineering Mechanics I 

Statics of particles and rigid bodies; centroids and centres 
of gravity; structural analysis; friction; moments of inertia. 
(Prerequisites: Math 1 and Math 2 or equivalent). (2 lec- 
tures, he laboratory hours a week, one semester; half 
course). 


G.E. 102b. Engineering Mechanics II 

Kinematics of particles and rigid bodies; kinetics of parti- 
cles and rigid bodies; work, energy, impulse, and momen- 
tum methods; plane motion of rigid vedi (Prerequisites: 
Math 1 and Math 2 or equivalent). (2 lectures, 2 laboratory 
hours a week, one semester; half course). 


G.E. 104b. Electricity and Magnetism 

An introductory course in electricity and magnetism in- 
cluding electrostatic forces and fields, potential, magnetic 
forces and fields, electromagnetic induction, analysis of d-c 
circuits and simple a-c circuits, L aetvep energy, introduc- 
tion to conductive, magnetic and dielectric properties of 
materials with Mca oe. of their applications in engineer- 
ing. (3 lectures, 2 laboratory or tutorial hours a week, se- 
cond semester; half course). 


G.E. 105a. Engineering Computational Methods 
Review of mathematical functions. Computational techni- 
Spa Errors in computation. Graphical techniques. 

gorithmic methods for digital computation. Fortran 
programming. (1 lecture, 2 tutorial hours a week, first 
semester; half course). 


G.E. 106b. Earth Science 

oe of the earth materials; earth’s structures, mechanics 
and geophysics; geologic processes and their effect on 
engineering practice and environment; geochemistry of 
earth's crust and earth's —- capacity; mineral 
resources, exploration technology, mining methods and en- 
vironmental problems. (2 lectures, 2 laboratory hours a 
week, second semester; half course). 


G.E. 108b. Properties of Engineering Materials 

An expansion of concepts of bonding presented in 
Chemistry 121, this course considers, in an introductory 
form, the solid state in terms of engineering applications by 
relating engineering properties to fundamental 
mechanisms applicable to all materials. (2 lectures a week; 
2 tutorial demonstration hours alternate weeks, second 
semester; half course). 


G.E. 110. Design I 

Design project organization, information and needs valida- 
tion, identification and definition of the problem, ideation, 
analysis, optimization criteria. Application of theory to 
various design exercises as well as a major design project. 
(1 lecture, 2 laboratory hours a week). 


Engineering 


G.E. 119. Engineering and Society — Tools, Machines 
and Transportation 

The course will illuminate the integral relationship of 
society with tools, machines and transportation. Some 
specific topics are: tools and pre-literate societies, social 
impact of the Industrial Revolution, machines and 
philosophical ideas (St. Simon, Marx, George Grant), 
music and music making machines, technology in the 20th 
century with special emphasis on the Canadian scene. The 
course will be presented by faculty from Engineering, Arts 
and Social Science. (2 lectures a week). 


G.E. 200a. Computer-Aided Analysis 

Advance Fortran programming, numerical integration 
solution of systems of ordinary differential equations, solu- 
tion of linear and nonlinear algebraic equations, matrix in- 
version, least squares curve fitting technique, polynomial 
interpolation. Applications. (Prerequisite: G.E. 105a). (2 
eens 1'% laboratory hours a week, first semester; half 
course). 


G.E. 201b. Engineering Analysis I 

The selection and analysis of lumped parameter systems 
by exact and approximate methods is illustrated primarily 
with systems utilizing mechanical, thermal, electrical and 
fluid components. Analogies are drawn wherever possible. 
(2 lectures, 142 laboratory hours a week, second semester; 
half course). 


G.E. 202a. Thermodynamics I 

An introductory thermodynamics course in which fun- 
damental principles are developed including the Ist and 
2nd laws and properties of pure substances. (2 lectures, 1 1% 
tutorial hours a week, first semester; half course). 


G.E. 203b. Fluid Mechanics 

Fluid properties, basic concepts, statics and dynamics of 
flow, turbulence, internal flows and dimensional analysis. 
(2 lectures a week, 3 laboratory hours alternate weeks, se- 
cond semester; half course). 


G.E. 204a. Networks, Systems and Devices 

Basic definitions, measurement techniques, waveforms, 
two-terminal components, state equation formulation, 
solution techniques, extension to multi-terminal compo- 
nents. (Prerequisite: G.E. 104b). (2 lectures, 3 laboratory 
hours alternate weeks, first semester; half course). 


ne oy Engineering Mechanics of Deformable 
es 

An introduction to stress, strain, stress-strain relations, 
and a brief discussion of mechanical pied of materials 
and types of loads. A study of members subjected to axial 
load and torsion. Statically indeterminate problems are 
also studied. (Prerequisites: G.E. 101la and Math 114 or 
permission of Department). (2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours 
alternate weeks, first semester; half course). ; 


G.E. 208b. Materials Selection 

A course on the various design criteria for the selection of 
materials. Causes of material failure; ductile and brittle 
failure; fatigue; creep; corrosion. Failure analysis. Design 
techniques to prevent these types of failure. Development 
of materials to resist failure. Classification and selection of 
steels. (2 lectures, 1 tutorial hour a week, second semester; 
half course). 


Engineering 


G.E. 210b. Design II 

Presentation of the impact of human factors and reliability 
in the formulation of the criterion function. Methods used 
to schedule optimally the usage of men and materials on 
large complex projects, and to develop the ability to syn- 
thesize a variety of possible designs which will satisfy given 
problem objectives. Each design selected will be simulated 
on the computer and the criterion function evaluated in 
order to choose the optimum design. Problems from a 
variety of areas utilizing the conservation laws of mass, 
momentum, energy, and charge will be studied. Solutions 
of systems of algebraic (linear and nonlinear) equations 
and ordinary differential equations will be encountered. (2 
ea 2 tutorial hours a week, second semester; half 
course). 


G.E. 30la. Engineering Analysis II 

The selection and analysis of distributed parameter 
systems by exact and approximate methods is illustrated 
primarily through examples involving deformation, wave 
propagation and vibrations in elastic media and various 
transport phenomena. Analogues will be discussed and 
used wherever possible. (2 lectures, 2 laboratory hours a 
week, first semester; half course). 


G.E. 309a. Operations Analysis 

Introduction to the analysis, design and control techniques 
as applied to production systems: functions of production 
planning and control, product process and cost informa- 
tion, product development, forecasting, resource alloca- 
tion, inventory models, waiting line applications and 
reliability of production systems. (2 lectures, 1 tutorial 
hour a week, first semester; half course). 


G.E. 310a. Design III 

Development of fundamentals and applications as related 
to the different classes of optimization problems, using the 
following techniques: Calculus of variations; constrained 
optimization using Lagrange multipliers; search methods; 
dynamic programming; geometric programming and linear 
programing. (2 lectures a week, 3 tutorial hours alternate 
weeks, first semester; half course). 


G.E. 319. Engineering and Society—Resources 
Interactions between Engineering and Society with regard 
to resources; the concept of perspective, ecology and 
primitive societies; the growth ethic and consequences of 
the growth ethic; alternatives to the growth ethic. The 
course will be presented by faculty from Engineering, Arts 
and Social Science. (2 lectures a week). 


G.E. 400b. Engineering Profession and Law 

The development of the engineering profession; profes- 
sional engineering associations, societies and services; the 
status of the engineer in the community; professional 
ethics. The duties and liabilities of engineers. The law and 
the engineer; contract law and specifications; preparation 
of specifications and engineering contract documents. (2 
lectures a week, second semester; half course). 
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G.E. 402a. Practical Experience ; 
Every student must fulfil the requirement of practical ex- 
perience, normally during the vacation period between 
third and fourth years. The work that the student proposes 
to do must be approved by the Director of Industrial 
Liaison who will, where necessary, consult with the stu- 
dent’s counsellor, A report of the vacation work, together 
with a statement from the employer, should be handed to 
the Director of Industrial Liaison before December Ist of 
the student's final year. This will be appraised by the 
department and, should it not be satisfactory, graduation 
may be delayed until evidence of adequate practical ex- 
perience is offered. The student may, if he wishes, submit a 
report of work performed during an earlier vacation period. 
However, it is unlikely that work performed during his first 
vacation will be sufficiently advanced to satisfy the re- 
quirements. While it is the student's responsibility to find 
suitable vacation work, he will be assisted by the Man- 
power Office, his counselor and by the Director of In- 
dustrial Liaison. 


G.E. 407a. Control Theory I ; 

Control system concepts, modelling of physical compo- 
nents and systems, steady-state and transient response, 
stability, effects of control action on system performance, 
root-locus and frequency-response methods, control prac- 
tice. (Prerequisite: Math 211 or equivalent). (2 lectures, 1 
tutorial hour a week, first semester; half course). To be of- 
fered in 1976-77. 


G.E. 419a. Engineering and Society — Social Change 
The impact of technology is examined from the point of 
view of the societal changes it has produced. The implica- 
tions of technological decision making for the future of 
mankind are delineated in terms of human needs and 
desires. The course will be presented by the Faculty of 
Engineering. (2 lectures a week, first semester; half 
course). To be offered in 1976-77. 


G.E. 420b. Engineering and Society — Professionalism 
and Law 

The development of the engineering profession; profes- 
sional engineering associations, societies and services; the 
status of the engineer in the community; professional 
ethics. The duties and liabilities of mngineste: e law and 
the engineer; contract law and specifications; preparation 
of specifications and engineering contract documents. (2 
lectures a week, second semester; half course). To be of- 
fered in 1976-77. 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 


Officers of Instruction: 


Professors: 

DeMarco, Frank A.; B.A.Se., M.A.Sc., Ph.D. (Toronto), 

P.Eng.—1946. (Senior Vice-President—1963). 

Adelman, Maurice; B.A.Sc., M.A.Se., Ph.D. (Toronto), 

eee (Associate Dean of Graduate Studies— 

eae a oe William; B.A.Sc., M.A.Sc., Ph.D. (Toronto), 
g.— 


Stager, Setert A.; B.A.Sc., M.A.Sc. (Toronto), Ph.D. 
(Illinois)——1963, (Head of the Department). 

Mathur, Pe an ar oF Prasad; B.S. (Bombay), M.S., Ph.D. 
(Northwestern) —1964 


St. Pierre, Carl Clifford; B.A. a at A.Sc. (Assumption), 
Ph.D. (Northwestern), P. Eng.— 


Associate Professors: 
Powley, Maurice Bruce; B.A.Sc., M.A.Sc. (British Colum- 
bia), P.Eng.— 1968. 


PROGRAM OF STUDY 


Students contemplating careers in Chemical Engineerin 

can look forward to employment opportunities in technica 
sales, plant and equipment design, process design and con- 
trol, production, and basic research in such fields as 
fermentation, petroleum, synthetic plastics and 
detergents, protective coatings and a host of other related 
industries. The Chemical Engineering program is designed 
to er the student the basic requirements for such a future 
and allows him maximum opportunity to choose his field of 
interest. 

The department laboratories are spacious, the equipment 
is modern and designed to illustrate all the up-to-date 
scientific principles used in-Chemical Engineering prac- 
tice. A considerable amount of highly specialized equip- 
ment, useful in special projects, particularly in the senior 
year and in post-graduate studies, is also available. 


The Chemical Institute of Canada has accredited this 
course for the pur of granting professional membership 
to its graduates. A student Chapter of the C.I.C. is active 
on campus. 

Note: The programs in Chemical, Civil, Electrical, 
Geological, Industrial, and Mechanical Engi neering and 
Engineering Materials, have been accredited by the Cana- 
dian Accreditation Board of the Canadian Council of 
Professional Engineers for the purpose of registration of the 
graduates in the Canadian provinces and territories. 


Students registering in the Fourth Year in 1975-76, will 
continue in program B until graduation; all other students 
will take Program A. 
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PROGRAM A: 
First Year 
Common to all Engineering programs (see p. F-4). 
First Second 
Semester Semester 
Lect.Lab. Lect.Lab. 
Second Year 
G.E. 200a (Computer-Aided Anal.) 21% 0 O 
G.E. 201b (Engin. 0 0 72 aah 
G.E. 202a (Thermodynamics I) 21% 0 0 
G.E. 203b (Fluid Mechanics) 0 0 2 1% 
G.E. 210b (Design II) HIGH! OO: eag 
Ch.E. 201a (Chem. Proc. & Calc.) 2 3 Senge 
Ch.E, 202b (Thermodynamics II) th 80 eS 
Econ. 103 (Intro. to Econ.) or 166-28. 43 
Chem. 332ab (Analytical Chem.) Si dors wt 
Math. 211 (Intermed. Calculus) Bie Le Svitek 
Math. 255c (Statistics for Engineers) 2: win wd 


Third Year 


G.E. 205a (Engin.Mech.Def. Bodies I) 21% 0 0 
G.E. 208b (Materials Selection) 0560 Ue} ied 
G.E. 309a (Operations Anal.) Biecdco® Lid 
G.E. 310a (Design IT) 2. 1%wd: 0 
G.E, 319 (Engin. & Soc.: Resources) 2 yes ins 
Ch.E. 301 (Transport Phenomena) Sad foseuda 
Ch.E. 302 (Chem. Engin. Thermo.) DeSi2 oc? 
Ch.E. 304b asim Phys. Chem.) 0 0ne 35 £8 
Ch.E. 311b (Design IV) 0 ee ee 33 
Chem. 213a, 213bx (Organic) Fat Aide! O 


Note: The ee for G.E. 402a (Practical Ex- 

perience) listed under the Fourth Year program must be 

fulfilled by work experience obtained normally during the 

vacation period between Third and Fourth years cob page 

Fourth Year 

G.E. 402a (Practical Experience) 

G.E. 407a (Control Theory I) 

G.E. 419a (Engin. & Soc.: Social Ch.) 

G.E. 420b (Engin. & Soc.: Prof. & Law) 

Ch.E. 401 (Mass Transfer) 

Ch.E. 403b (Proc. Dynam. & Control) 

Ch.E. 404 (Chem. Reaction Engin.) 

Ch.E. 405 (Plant Design) 

* Options equivalent to 

* to be chosen from Third and Fourth Year level courses 
with the approval of the Department Head. 


BoOwowonwn 
onaocowoor 
AOWrwnoe 
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PROGRAM B: 
First Second 
Semester Semester 
Lect.Lab. Lect.Lab. 
Fourth Year 
G.E. 400b (Engin. Prof. & Law) OF OQ 
G.E. 402a (Practical a 
Ch.E. 401 eae sone er) B #8y.3).43 
Ch.E. 403 (Proc nen & poe) 11% 1 1% 
Ch.E, 404 (Chea, ction Engin Sut One Sie0 
Ch.E. 405 (Chem. Engin. Plant Design Og & #:Ood 6 
Arts or Social Science option (. F-4) 2-4 BraBn oO 
Math. 255c (Statistics for Engineers) 2 31-30 20 
* Options equivalent to 3.00: 13.58 


* to be chosen from Third and Fourth Year level courses 
with the approval of the Department Head. 


Engineering 


COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


Ch.E. 20la. Chemical Processes and Calculations 

A qualitative and quantitative study of chemical processes. 
Examination of the production methods for selected 
chemicals with emphasis on the utilization of energy, 
natural resources and fundamental principles. Material 
balance techniques as applied to process networks. (2 lec- 
tures, 2 tutorial hours a week, first semester; half course). 


Ch.E. 202b. Thermodynamics II 

Second Law and its implications, thermophysical proper- 
ties and their determinations. Heat and energy balances as 
applied to chemical process networks. (2 lectures, 2 
laboratory hours a week, second semester; half course). 


Ch.E. 301. Transport Phenomena 

The simultaneous study of heat and momentum transfer; 
derivation of the diffusion equation, Laplace's equation, 
the Navier-Stokes equation and Bernouilli’s equation; 
forced and free convection, laminar and turbulent flow; 
dimensional eye ber solution of the equations; radiative 
heat transfer. Laboratory periods embodying experiments 
and calculations to demonstrate practical problems in heat 
and momentum transfer. Practical heat transfer; design of 
heat transfer equipment. Pressure drop and energy require- 
ment calculations, one and two phase systems. The 
physical separation of solids, screening, filtration, elutria- 
tion, fluidization. (3 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week). 


Ch.E. 30laz. Transport Phenomena 
The first half of Ch.E. 301. (3 lectures, 12 laboratory hours 
a week, first semester; half course). 


Ch.E. 302. Chemical Engineering Thermodynamics 
The application of thermodynamic principles to chemical 
engineering practice. (2 lectures, 2 tutorial hours a week). 


Ch.E. 304b. Applied Physical Chemistry 

Equilibria in chemically reactive systems, physiochemical 

measurements, classification of chemical reactions, com- 
uter analysis of rate processes. (3 lectures, 3 laboratory 

Roars a week, second semester; half course). 


Ch.E. 311b. Design IV 
Chemical Plant Design projects. (6 tutorial hours a week, 
second semester; half course). 


Ch.E. 401. Mass Transfer 

Methods of solution of problems in distillation, extraction, 
gas absorption, leaching. Introduction to the general theory 
of transport phenomena. Illustration of the principles of 
mass transfer operations through laboratory sessions ar- 
ennae’ = an incentive basis. (3 lectures, 3 laboratory hours 
a week). 


Ch.E. 403. Process Dynamics and Control 
Mathematical modelling, Laplace transform solution of 
differential equations, transfer functions, feedback control 
modes, open and closed loop transient response under 
various control modes, stability, applications to practical 
Chemical Engineering problems. (1 lecture, 11 laboratory 
hours a wae: 


Ch.E. 403b. Process Dynamics and Control 
Application of process dynamics and control ae to 
practical Chemical Engineering problems. (1 hour lecture, 
2 hours tutorial a week, second semester; half course). To 
be offered in 1976-77. 
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Ch.E. 404. Chemical Reaction Engineering | 

The rate equation, ideal reactor concept. Design of back 
mix and plug flow reactors. Design considerations for mul- 
tiple reactions. Heat transfer considerations. Corrections 
for non-ideality. Introduction to theory of catalysis. 
Physical factors in heterogeneous reactions. (3 lectures a 
week). 


Ch.E. 405. Chemical Engineering Plant Design 

Economic and technical aspects of plant design are covered 
along with optimization studies and the effect on a design 
of the uncertainty of some of the parameters. Scale-up 
from pilot plants is also studied. (6 tutorial hours a week), 


Ch.E. 499. Senior Project f ; 
A full literature study on the technical factors involved in 
the establishing of a chemical industry. Directed ex- 
perimental research. (6 laboratory hours a week). 
Courses taken in other Engineering Departments will 
be found in the departmental listing for those particular 
courses; courses in General Engineering (G.E.), page F- 
5; non-Engineering courses, p. F-24. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 


Officers of Instruction: 


Professors: 

Hartt, James Paul; B.A.Sc. ee O.L.S., M.S.C.E. 
(Wayne State), P. Eng., D.L.S.— 

Laba, Jan Tadeusz; Dip. Ing. ness M.A.Sc., Ph.D. 
(Windsor), P.Eng.— 1961. 

Monforton, Gerard R.; B.A.Sc. 
(Windsor), Ph.D. (Case Inst.), P. ine —1 
Kennedy, John B.; B.Sc. (Hons.) (Cardiff), Ph.D. (Toron- 
to), P. ng.—1963. (Head of the Department). 

MacInnis, Cameron; B.Sc. (Dalhousie), B.E. (Hons.) 
(Nova Scotia Technical College), Ph.D. (Durham), 
P.Eng.—1963. 

Abdel-Sayed, George; B.Sc., M.Sc. (Cairo), Dr.Ing. (T. U. 
Karlsruhe) —1967. 

Chee, Sek Por; B.C.E. (Melbourne), Ph.D. (Aberdeen), 
P.Eng.—1967. 

Bewtra, Jatinder K.; B.E. (Roorkee), M.S., Ph.D. (Iowa), 
P.Eng.—1968. 

eae David James Laurie; B.A.Sc. (Toronto), M.S., 
Ph. D. ¢ illinois), P.Eng.—1973. (Dean of the Faculty— 


Associate Professors: 

eg hea John Alexander; B.E.Sc. (Western On- 

tario), M.Sc. (Glasgow), Ph.D. (Windsor), P.Eng.—1966. 

Temple, Murray Clarence; Diploma (RMC Kingston), 

oa c. Coie S.M. (M.LT.), Ph.D. (Toronto), 
g.—196 


Visiting oe ee Professor 
Madugula, Murty K. S.; BE. (Andhra), M.Tech., Ph.D. 
(Kharagpur), P.Eng. emer 


pe, M.A.Sc, 


PROGRAM OF STUDY 


Civil Engineering comprises the conception, design, opera- 
tion and maintenance of buildings, railroads, waterways, 
bridges, harbours, tunnels, water supply and purification 
ween. sewage collection and treatment facilities, 
hydraulic structures and water power developments. The 
ivil Engineering curriculum provides a diversity of ap- 
lied course work to aid the student in selecting his major 
ield of endeavour as well as a thorough background in the 
basic sciences and a broad understanding of the social 
sciences and humanities. 
The Civil Engineering gn provides modern and 
comprehensive laboratory facilities in the following fields: 
Strength of Materials, Soil Mechanics, Hydraulics, Struc- 


tures, Reinforced Concrete, Sanitary Engineering and 
Surveying. 
Note: The programs in Chemical, Civil, Electrical 


Geological, judisetrial, and Mechanical Engineering, and 
Engineering Materials, have been accredited by the Cana- 


dian Accreditation Board of the Canadian Council of 


Professional Engineers for the purpose of registration of the 
graduates in the Canadian provinces and territories. 


Students registering in the Fourth Year in 1975-76 will con- 
tinue in oe B until graduation; all other students will 


take Program A 


Engineering 


PROGRAM A: 
First Year 
Gammon t to all Engineering programs (see p. F-4) 

First Second 

Semester Semester 
Lect.Lab. Lect.Lab. 

Second Year 
G.E. 200a (Computer-Aided Anal.) 21% 0 O 
G.E. 201b (Engin. Anal. I) O- Oe 21 
G.E. 202a (Thermodynamics I) 2 AK 0-..0 
G.E. 203b (Fluid Mechanics) 0 0 2 1% 
G.E, 204a (Networks, Systems & Devices) 2 1% 0 0 
G.E. 205a (Engin.Mech. Def. Bodies I) 2. 1-0 20 
G.E. 208b (Materials Selection) OO ol. 
G.E. 210b (Design ) ame Sejm 
C.E. 202 Saath | th £0 i 
C.E. 205b (Engin.Mech. Def. BodiesII) 0 O 2 1% 
Econ. 103 (Intro. to Econ.) ling | i gl rt 
Math. 211 (Intermed. Calculus) gO eete one al 
Mee 255c (Statistics for Engineers) Dh RT as 
C.E. 408a (Treatment of Exper. Data) 2: oe OFT) 
Third Year 
G.E. 309a (Operations Anal.) Oe the HQ) «) 
G.E. 310a (Design III) Que Pea Owned 
G.E, 319 (Engin. & Soc.: Resources) 2.e0Ot sits 
M.E, 300a (Fluid Mech. & ese N 2.1% -0 0 
C.E. 300 (Structural Anal. I) eS 
C.E. 301 fnrering pe) 
C.E. 302 (Hydro logy) 2 1%2 1% 
C.E. 303 (Soil Mechanics) Ve a BES 
C.E. 304 Hips ag oe aie I) 2 dae, 2 oS, 
C.E. 306b (Environ. Engin. I) 5 a 1 ale 
C.E. 307b (Urban Planning) Oar 2. 8 
C.E. 311 (Design IV) ag a.) Sal 


Note: The ae gg for G.E. 402a (Practical Ex- 
pomnee listed under the Fourth Year program must be 
ulfilled by work experience obtained normally during the 
Ma period between Third and Fourth Years (see page 


Fourth Year 
e E. 402a a ar Experience) 
pal iG & 0c.: ocia aR 
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‘OR 
C.E. 414b (Adv.Struct.Anal. & Design) 


PROGRAMB: 


Fourth Year 
C.E. 400 (Struct. Analysis & Design I) 
e E. 402 (Advanced mec apom: 
. 403 (Foundation ineering) 

. 404 (Transportation Engineering) 
. 405 (Environmental Engineering) 

407 (Urban pane 

408a (Treatment of Exper. Data) 
‘410 (Project & Seminar) 
. 400b (Engin. Profession & Law) 
. 402a (Practical Experience) 
or Social Science option (p. F-4) 
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Engineering 


COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


* (Where two descriptions appear under the same course 
number, the one indicated by an asterisk * refers to 
Program B). 


C.E. 202. Surveying 

A complete course in the theory of plane surveying, prac- 
tical astronomy and the rudiments of aerial photogram- 
metry. Field problems and computations are provided in 
the laboratory periods to supplement the lectures. (No 
prerequisite). (2 lectures, 2 laboratory hours a week). 


C.E. 205b. Engineering Mechanics of Deformable 
Bodies II 

A study of flexure and deflection of beams, eccentric loads, 
connections, experimental determination of principal 
stresses, buckling of columns, and additional beam topics. 
Statically indeterminate problems and inelastic response 
are also studied. (Prerequisites: G.E. 101a and Math. 114 
or permission of the Department). (2 lectures a week, 3 
eee hours alternate weeks, second semester; half 
course). 


C.E. 300. Structural Analysis I 

Analysis of statically determinate structures in steel, con- 
crete and timber: trusses, beams, columns, cables, arches. 
Computation of influence lines for reactions, axial forces, 
—< forces, moments and deflections. Introduction to 
statically indeterminate structures. (Prerequisite: C.E. 
205b or permission of the Department). (3 lectures, 2 
laboratory hours a week). 


C.E. 301. Surveying Camp 

A field course covering secondary triangulation; precise 
base line measurement; plane table topography, cross sec- 
tioning and earth work; and observation for time and 
azimuth. (Prerequisite: C.E. 202 or equivalent). (See 
“Fees’). (2 weeks). 


C.E. 302. Hydrology 

Hydrologic cycle. Precipitation. Intensity-duration- 
frequency analysis. Evapo-transpiration losses. Runoff, 
stream gauging, estimation from meteorological data. 
Storms, flood flows, rational and unit graph methods, 
snow-melt, flood routing, weather and water control. 
Stochastic processes. Hydrologic systems. Ground water. 
(No prerequisite). (2 lectures a week, both semesters; 3 
laboratory hours, alternate weeks). 


C.E. 303. Soil Mechanics 

Index properties of soils, soil structure and classification of 
soils. Soil compaction and stabilization. Hydraulic princi- 
ples of flow through soils, seepage, flow nets. Compres- 
sibility, consolidation and settlement analysis. Shearing 
strength, stress analysis and stability of slopes. (Prere- 
quisite: C.E. 201 or permission of the Department). (2 lec- 
tures a week, 3 laboratory hours alternate weeks). 


C.E. 304. Structural Design I 

Design of steel, concrete and timber structures. Loads car- 
ried By structures and development of code specifications. 
Steel design: tension and compression members, beams 
and connections. Concrete Sys design of concrete 
mixes, beams, columns, footings, floor systems and an in- 
troduction to prestressed concrete. Timber design: tension 
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and compression members, beams and fasteners. (Prere- 
quisite: C.E. 205b or permission of the Department). (2 lec- 
tures a week both semesters; 3 laboratory hours, alternate 
weeks, first semester and 3 laboratory hours a week, second 
semester). 

C.E. 306b. Environmental Engineering I _ ‘ 
Pollution and environment; gp of engineering ac- 
tivities on the environment—soil, air, and water. Water 
and air quality objectives; analysis of important 
characteristics of water and wastewater. Introduction to 
water purification and wastewater treatment and disposal 
practices; air pollution control; solid waste disposal. (No 
prerequisite). (2 lectures, 2 laboratory hours a week, second 
semester; half course). 


C.E. 307b. Urban Planning ‘ 

The historical development of cities, factors influencing 
city growth, and their effect on the urban environment. 
Elements of proper city planning, the Planning Act, the 
Official Plan and Planning Boards. Urban renewal, proper 
zoning and other tools employed to develop healthy com- 
munities. (No prerequisite). (2 lectures a week, second 
semester; half course). 


C.E. 311. Design IV 

This course provides the student with the o a to 
work through a complete design project within the Civil 
Engineering discipline. The design will utilize the 
morphology of design concepts that have been developed in 
previous design courses, as well as the basic Civil Engineer- 
ing courses. (1 tutorial hour a week, first semester; 3 
tutorial hours a week, second semester). 


C.E. 400. Structural Analysis and Design II 
Analysis of statically indeterminate structures: energy 
methods, slope-deflection, moment distribution, column 
analogy, matrix methods. Influence lines. Elastic and 
pam design of structural systems. Limit States Design. 
esign of plate girders, composite structures, timber struc- 
tures, floor systems. Major design assignment. (Prere- 
uisites: C.E. 300 and CE. 304 or permission of the 
epartment). (2 lecture hours, 3 laboratory hours a week). 
To be offered in 1976-77. 


*C.E. 400. Structural Analysis and Design II 
Analysis of statically indeterminate structures: superposi- 
tion, Castigliano theory, column analogy, moment dis- 
tribution, slope-deflection, matrix methods; influence 
lines, design of plate girder, Beye design of steel struc- 
tures; light gauge cold-formed steel; composite structures; 
plyw and timber structures. (Prerequisites: C.E. 300 
and C.E. 304 or permission of the Department). (2 lectures, 
3 laboratory hours a week). 


C.E. 402. Advanced Hydraulics 

Energy losses due to friction, changes in cross-section and 
alignment. Water hammer and surge tanks. Open channel 
flow, sediment Pane, erosion and waves. Spillways, 
weirs and outlet works. Hydraulic models. Gravity and 
arch dams. Harbour, shore protection, navigation, irriga- 
tion, river works, and drainage structures. (Prerequisite: 
M.E. 300 or permission of the Department). (2 lectures a 
week, both semesters; 3 laboratory hours, alternate weeks; 
inspection trips). To be offered in 1976-77. 


*C.E. 402. Advanced Hydraulics 
Energy losses due to friction, changes in cross-section and 
alignment. Pressure conduits in series, parallel and 
network. Water hammer and surge tanks. Open channel 
flow, sediment transport and waves. Spillways, weirs and 
outlet works. Pumps and turbines. Hydraulic models. 
Gravity and arch dams. Harbour, shore protection, naviga- 
tion, irrigation and river works. (Prerequisite: M.E. 300 or 
ermission of the Department). (2 lectures a week, 3 
boratory hours alternate weeks, and inspection trips). 


C.E. 403. Foundation Engineering 

Earth pressure and design of retaining walls, sheet piling, 

bearing capacity, stability of slopes, piles and pile driving; 

cofferdams, caissons; design of reinforced concrete raft and 

pile foundations. (Prerequisites: C.E. 300 and C.E. 303 or 
rmission of the Department). (2 lectures, 1 laboratory 

ose a week). 


C.E, 404. Transportation Engineering 
Highways: Introduction to transportation planning and 
traffic ere Geometric design of highways. i 
of rigid and flexible pavements, including foundation soils, 
subbases and bases as well as bituminous and concrete 
pavements. Airports: pavement design and Srenege 
roblems. (Prerequisite: C.E. 201 or permission of the 
partment). (2 lectures a week, both semesters, 3 
laboratory hours alternate weeks, second semester). 


C.E. 405. Environmental Engineering 

Principles of design, construction, and maintenance of 
facilities for water supply and waste water removal. 
Introduction to water purification and waste water treat- 
ment practices. Analysis of important characteristics of 
water and waste water. (Prerequisite: M.E. 300 or permis- 
at the Department). (2 lectures, 2 laboratory hours a 
week). 


C.E. 406a. Environmental Engineering II 

Quantities of water and wastewater; development of sur- 
face and ground water sources; design, construction, and 
maintenance of water distribution systems; design, con- 
struction and maintenance of wastewater collection 
systems. (Prerequisite: A course in fluid mechanics or 
hydraulics). (3 lectures, 2 laboratory hours a week, first 
semester; half course). To be offered in 1976-77. 


C.E. 407. Urban Planning 

History of development of cities, various factors influenc- 
ing the city plan and elements of Lays ies city-planning. The 
Planning Act, the Department of Planning and Develop- 
ment, and local planning boards. Urban renewal, proper 
zoning and other legislation that can employed to 
woe healthy communities. (No prerequisite). (1 lecture 
a week). 


C.E. 408a. Treatment of Experimental Data 
Frequency distributions; measure of central tendency and 
dispersion; probability; discrete and continuous dis- 
tributions; the Chi, “‘t’’, and the “F” ratio tests; linear and 
nonlinear trends; principle of least squares; correlations; 
tolerance and control charts; introduction to analysis of 
variance. Applications. (Prerequisite: Mathematics 114 or 
equivalent). (2 lectures, 1 laboratory hour a week, first 
semester; half course). 


Engineering 


C.E. 410. Project and Seminar 

Students are required to complete a project based on ex- 
perimental research, field investigation, or advanced 
design or analysis. aie grant is presented orally at a 
seminar which is follow By a question period. A written 
i is submitted for evaluation. (3 laboratory hours a 
week). 


C.E. 41la. Transportation and Traffic Engineering 
Characteristics of transportation systems; rail, highway, 
airway, waterway and pipeline; evaluation of transporta- 
tion projects and systems, urban transportation analysis 
and prediction, traffic studies, highway and intersection 
capacity, characteristics of traffic flow, traffic control prin- 
ciples. (Prerequisite: C.E. 205b or permission of the 
Department). (3 lectures a week, first semester; half 
course). To be offered in 1976-77. 


C.E. 412b. Highway Design and Construction 
Geometric design of highways; drainage; highway soil 
engineering including soil stabilization; bituminous 
materials; rigid and flexible pavement design; construction 
of pavements. (Prerequisite: C.E. 205b or permission of the 
Department). (3 lectures a week, 3 laboratory hours, alter- 
eon ne second semester; half course). To be offered in 
1976-77. 


C.E. 413b. Water Resources Design 

Economic analysis and design of water conveyance, dis- 
tribution, storage, and flood protection systems. Design of 
multi-purpose inland water resources evelopment pro- 
jects. Sptimal design of coastal structures. (Prerequisite or 
corequisite: C.E. 402, C.E. 406a). (3 lectures, 2 laboratory 
ae pen, second semester; half course). To be offered 
in 1976-77. 


C.E. 414b. Advanced Structural Analysis and Design 
Advanced topics in the oat and design of steel and 
reinforced concrete structural systems. (Prerequisite: per- 
mission of the Department). (3 lectures, 2 laboratory hours 
pa second semester; half course). To be offered in 
1976-77. 


Courses taken in other Engineering Departments will 


be found in the departmental listing for those particular 
courses; courses in General Engineering (G.E.), page F- 
5; non-Engineering courses, p. F-24. 
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ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


Officers of Instruction: 


Professors: 

Eg setae Paul Alexander Vivian; B.Sc.Eng. (London), 
D. (Glasgow), P.Eng.—1962. 

inane Abdul H.; M.E. (Peshawar), Ph.D. (Tech. U., 

Aachen, Germany), P.Eng.—1966. 

Miller, William C.; B.S.E. (Michigan), M.A.Sc., Ph.D. 

(Waterloo), P.Eng. 1968 

Perz, Matthias Castunii: M.Sc. (Poznan), Dipl. Eng. 

(Ecole Sup. d’Elect., Paris), P.Eng.—1968. 

Kuffel, Edmund; B.Sc., M.Sc., Ph.D. (Dublin), D.Sc. 

(Manchester), P.Eng.—1970. (Head of the Department). 


Associate Professors: 

Alexander, Philip; B.A.Sc. (Assumption), M.A.Sc. (Wind- 
sor), P.Eng.—1 

Jullien, Grahawas B.Tech. cameo il M.Sc. (Bir- 
mingham), Ph.D. (Aston), P.Eng.—1 

Shridhar, one eee B.Sc. (Bombay), M. S. (Brooklyn), 
Ph.D. (Aston), P 


Assistant Professor: 
Hazel, Robert L.; B.Sc., M.Sc. (Manitoba), Ph.D. (Wind- 
sor), P.Eng.—1972. 


PROGRAM OF STUDY 


The electrical engineer develops and controls sources of 
electrical energy for the use and convenience of man. He 
may design, develop or manufacture electrical and 
electronic devices, provide engineering or managerial con- 
sulting services, or engege in research. 
The Electrical Engineering curriculum with its core of fun- 
damental engineering, mathematics and science courses 
together with the courses relating Engineering to socie 
will enable the graduate to interact meaningfully wit 
society and technology. The required Electrical Engineer- 
ing subjects within the ‘curriculum provide the foundation 
of a professional education sufficiently fundamental to 
facilitate the graduate’s placement in any branch of the 
wide field of Electrical Engineering. 


An appropriate amount of specialization is possible in the 
area of interest to the student through the proper selection 
of elective courses offered in the third and f urth years. An 
especially comprehensive program of electives is available 
for students interested in computers. 


The Electrical Engineering Department has well-equipped 
laboratories for conducting the practical instruction neces- 
sary to complement the program of theoretical studies. 


Note: The programs in Chemical, Civil, Electrical, 
Geological, Industrial, and Mechanical Engi neering, and 
Engineering Materials, have been accredited by the Cana- 
dian Accreditation Board of the Canadian Council of 
Professional Engineers for the purpose of registration of the 
graduates in the Canadian provinces and territories. 


Students registering in the Fourth Year in 1975-76 will con- 
tinue in Program B until graduation; all other students will 
take Program A. 
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PROGRAM A; 


First Year 


Common to all Engineering programs, see p. F-4. 


First Second 
Semester Semester 


Lect.Lab. Lect.Lab. 


/Tut. /Tut. 
Second Year 
G.E. 200a (Computer-Aided Anal.) 2° 13 0" 6 
G.E. 201b (Engin. Anal. I) Ory Bers 
G.E. 202a (Thermodynamics I) 21% 0 0 
G.E. 203b (Fluid Mechanics) 0 Owe?) 154 
G.E. 210b (Design II) O° MOqE: Qrog 
G.E. 205a (Engin. Mech. Def. Bodies I) 21% 0 0 
G.E. 204a (Networks, Systems & Devices) 2 1% 0 O 
E.E. 202b (Circuit Anal.) Of “Bad 
E.E. 205b (Elect.&Magn. Mtls.& Dev.) 0 0 2 1 
E.E. 290b (E.E. Laboratory I) Din dD Ox 2 
Econ. 103 (Intro. to Econ.) Ssth~ Bach 
Math. 211 (Intermed. Calculus) ee See ee | 
Math. 255c (Statistics for Engineers) Breaths. Dinh 
Phys. 228a (Elements of Atomic Physics) 2 1% 0 0 

Year 

G. af 310a (Design III) 21% 0 0 
G.E. 319 (E: & ay Resources) Be 30 gtd 
E.E. 300 fe Rt Then 3 1% 2 1% 
E.E. 303ab detects SaOataAt Systems) St oO ee 
E.E. 306 (Electronic Circuits I) Lin - fin, eae 
E.E. 311b (Design & Synthesis) pa etn lated: 
E.E. 325a (Switching Circuit Theory) 21%0 O 
E.E. 326b ee rSystemsDesignI) 0 O 2 1% 
E.E. 390b (E.E. Laboratory II) Oy Oo se 
Math. 217c (Complex Te bles) oP yo Ae 
Elective:* 
C8: a Roane Structures) Ge! 19 1 Bre 
E.E. 305b (Direct Energy Conv.) OC” Ow? A 


* Students electing C.S. 231b in their Third Year are re- 
quired to take E.E. 305b in their Fourth Year of studies. 


Note: The Ke ent for G.E. 402a (Practical Ex- 
pene listed under the Fourth Year program must be 
Ifilled by work experience obtained normally during the 
meer period between Third and Fourth Years (see page 


Fourth Year 
G.E. 402a (Practical Experience) 


G.E. 407a (Control Theory I) 2. °1 _ Oteag 
G.E. 419a (Engin.&Soc.: SocialChange) 2 0 0 0 
G.E. 420b (Engin. & Soc.: Prof. & Law | a 
E.E. 407b (Control Theory II) 0: On 2 
E.E. 409a (Communications I) 21% 0 0 
E.E. 410 (Design Project & Seminar) D > Orr 
E.E. 414a (Power Systems) 21%0 0 


First Second 
Semester Semester 
Lect.Lab. Lect.Lab. 
/Tut. /Tut. 
lectives** 

.E. 309a (Operations Anal.) 

. 402a (Network Synthesis) 

. 406c (Electronic Circuits I) 

. 408b (Electrical Transmission) 

. 409b (Communications II) 

. 426b (Computer Systems Design II) 

. 433c (Computer-Aided Design) 

. 460a (High Voltage Engin.) 

. 470a (Fourier Optics) 

. 499c (Directed Study) 

s. 425b (Design & Appl. of Lasers) 

. 801¢ (Simul. & Simul. Lang.) 

. 331¢ (Specialized Computer Lang.) 

. 332 (Operating Systems) 

. 422 (Theory Auto. & Formal Lang.) 

. 431 (Language Processors) 

** An acceptable pegrirs requires the selection of at least 
four additional electives in each semester, from the 
above list, or any other courses approved by the 
Department. 
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PROGRAM B: 

First Second 

Semester Semester 
/Tut /Tut. 

Fourth Year 
G.E. 400b (Engin. Prof. & Law) G7 ars ra 
G.E. 402a (Practical Experience) 
E.E. 326b (Computer Systems DesignI) 0 0 2 1% 
E.E. 407 (Control Theory) 2° 1% -2) 1% 
E.E. 409a (Communications J) 21 Cree 
E.E. 410 (Project & Seminar) UM a 
E.E. 414a (Power Systems) 2 1% ined 
Arts or Social Science Option (p. F-4) 
Electives’ 
E.E. 405c (Direct Energy Conv.) Qi id 2eske 
E.E. 406c (Electronic Circuits II) 21%0 0 
E.E. 408c (Electrical Transmission) 21% 0 O 
E.E. 409b (Communications II) 9 Qi, dae 
E.E. 426b (Computer Systems DesignI]) 0 0 2 1% 
E.E. 433c (Computer-Aided Design 7 1” 0 0 
E.E. 460c (High Voltage Engin.) 2 le. a 
E.E. 470a (Fourier WY ast) 21%0 0O 
C.S. 301c (Simul. & Simul. Lang.) z 2-0 0 
C.S.331c (Specialized ComputerLang.) 0 0 2 2 
C.S. 332 (Operating Systems) a? eal liga 
C.S. 422 (Theory Auto. & Formal Lang.) 2 1% 2 1% 
C.S. 431 (Language Processors) a aay 
Phys. 452b (Design & Appl. of Lasers) Ge o-os 70 


* An acceptable program including electives will have 
from twelve to sixteen lecture hours per semester, from 
the above list, or any »ther courses approved by the 
Department. 


Engineering 


COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


E.E. 202b. Circuit Analysis 

State equations, phasors, Fourier analysis, Laplace trans- 
forms, frequency and time domain descriptions, computer- 
oriented formulation techniques. (3 lectures a week, second 
semester; half course). 


E.E. 205b. Electrical and Magnetic Materials and 
Devices 

Electrical conductors, semiconductors, insulators, 
dielectrics and magnetic materials, electronic devices. 
(Prerequisites: G.E. 104b, Phys. 228a). (2 lectures, 1 
laboratory hour a week, second semester; half course). 


E.E. 290b. E.E. Laboratory I 

Laboratory introduction to instrumentation and measure- 
ment techniques, application to experiments drawn from 
concurrent electrical engineering courses. (3 laboratory 
hours a week, second semester; half course). 


E.E. 300. Electromagnetic Theory 
Static electric and magnetic fields. Field mapping. Laws of 
Coulomb, Gauss, Ampere & Faraday. Resistance, 
capacitance and inductance. Maxwell's equations. Wave 
og aa Transmission lines. Radiation. (Prerequisite: 
.E. 104b). (3 lectures, 142 laboratory hours a week, first 
semester; 2 lectures, 1'2 laboratory hours a week, second 
semester). 


E.E. 303ab. Electromechanical Systems 

Single- and 3-phase transformers. D.C. generators and 
motors. Induction and synchronous machines. Introduc- 
tion to magnetic amplifiers and nuclear power. (2 lectures a 
week both semesters; 3 laboratory hours a week, first 
semester; 3 laboratory hours alternate weeks, second 
semester). 


E.E. 305b. Direct Energy Conversion 

Past, present and future of energy conversion methods, 
energy conversion devices with emphasis on direct energy 
conversion; fuel cells, photo cells, thermionic and ther- 
moelectric devices, nuclear reactors and others. (2 lectures, 
1% laboratory hours a week, second semester; half course). 


E.E. 306. Electronic Circuits I 

Linear models for electronic devices. Biasing networks. 
Single stage amplifiers, circuit analysis programs. 
Multistage, tuned and feedback amplifiers, oscillators. 
Non-linear analysis. Pulse circuits. Transistor logic cir- 
cuits. (Prerequisites: E.E. 202b, E.E. 205b). (2 lectures, 3 
laboratory hours a week). 


E.E. 311b. Design & Synthesis 

The morphology of design concepts previously developed 
will be applied to a design problem drawn from concurrent 
electric cuginen ny courses. (3 laboratory hours a week, 
second semester; half course). 


E.E. 325a. Switching Circuit Theory ‘ 
Combinational logic and circuit realizations. Reduction 
methods. Basic storage methods. Introduction to sequen- 
tial circuits. Design of simple logic circuits and digital 
systems. (2 lectures a week, 3 laboratory hours alternate 
weeks, first semester; half course). 
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E.E. 326b. Computer Systems Design I 

Design of minicomputers and interfaces. Minicomputer 
machine language and assembly language programming. 
Microprocessors. Microprogramming. (Prerequisite: E.E. 
325a). (2 lectures a week, 3 laboratory hours alternate 
weeks, second semester; half course). 


E.E. 390b. E.E. Laboratory II 

A continuation of E.E. 290b with applications to more ad- 
vanced laboratory experiments drawn from concurrent 
electrical engineering courses. (3 laboratory hours a week, 
second semester; half course). 


E.E. 402a. Network Synthesis 

Characteristics of one and two port networks; positive real 
functions; synthesis of one port networks, realizability con- 
ditions for two port networks, filter design, transformation 
methods, introduction to active network design. (Prere- 
quisite: E.E. 202b, E.E. 306). (2 lectures a week, 1! 
laboratory hours a week, first semester; half course). To be 
offered in 1976-77. 


E.E. 405c. Direct Energy Conversion 

Past, present and future of energy conversion methods, 
energy conversion devices with emphasis on direct energy 
conversion; fuel cells, photo cells, thermionic and ther- 
moelectric devices, nuclear reactors and others. (2 lectures, 
1% laboratory hours a week, second semester; half course). 


E.E. 406c. Electronic Circuits IT 

Operational amplifiers. Integrated circuits. Impedance 
converters. S$ and TRIAC elements. Terminal 
characteristics of special electronic gig ecaatre (Prere- 
quisite: E.E. 306). (2 lectures a week, 3 laboratory hours 
alternate weeks, first semester; half course). 


E.E. 407. Control Theory 

Principles of feedback control. Stability. Transient and fre- 
quency response techniques. Compensation. State-space 
analysis. Nonlinear systems. Sampled data systems. 
(Prerequisites: Math 217c, E.E. 202b or Math 211). (2 lec- 
tures a week, 3 laboratory hours alternate weeks). 


E.E. 407b. Control Theory II 
State-variable formulation of lumped parameter systems. 
Equivalence of transfer function and characteristic func- 
tions. Performance criterion, controller, design techniques 
incorporating state variable feedback; introduction to op- 
timal control—Pontryagin’s maximum principle, dynamic 
rogramming; analysis of non-linear system escribing 
unctions, phase plane, design of bang-bang controllers us- 
ing phase plane methods. (2 lectures, 112 laboratory hours 
a week, second semester; half course). To be offered in 
1976-77. 


E.E. 408c. Electrical Transmission 

Analysis of distributed parameter electrical systems; 
travelling waves on transmission lines at low and high fre- 
quencies; reflections; matching waveguides; equivalent cir- 
cuits. (Prerequisite: E.E. 300). (2 lectures a week, 3 
laboratory hours alternate weeks, one semester; half 
course). 

E.E. 409a. Communications I 

Information transmission. Channel characteristics. 
Modulation systems. Continuous and discrete communica- 
tion processes. (Prerequisites: Math 217c, E.E. 202b). (2 
lectures a week, 3 laboratory hours alternate weeks, first 
semester; half course). 
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E.E. 409b. Communications II : 

Statistical properties of signals, correlation theory, detec- 
tion and estimation theory. Communication systems. 
(Prerequisite: E.E. 409a). (2 lectures a week, 3 laboratory 
hours alternate weeks, second semester; half course). 


E.E. 410. Design Project and Seminar _ ne i 
The student will submit a proposal for a design project in- 
volving analytical and some experimental and/or simula- 
tion results. After acceptance of the proposal by the 
Department, the student should complete the project and 
submit a final written report. In addition, an oral presenta- 
on & the work must also be given. (3 laboratory hours a 
week). 


E.E. 414a. Power Systems 

Untransposed and trans d, single and bundled conduc- 
tor transmission lines. Power networks under normal and 
fault conditions. Application of matrix algebra and eigen- 
value analyses to power systems. (Prerequisite: E.E. 303). 
(2 lectures a week, 3 laboratory hours alternate weeks, first 
semester; half course) 


E.E. 426b. Computer Systems Design II 

Introduction to design of assemblers and compilers. Design 
of large computer systems, real time systems and time 
shared systems. Digital communications. (Prerequisite: 
E.E. 326b or C.S. 310). (2 lectures a week, 3 laboratory 
hours alternate weeks, one semester; half course). 


E.E. 433c. Computer-Aided Design 

The use of analogue and digital computers in the design of 
systems described by linear and non-linear differential 
equations; ee simulation techniques. (Prerequisite: 
G.E. 200, G.E. 204a). (2 lectures a week, 3 laboratory hours 
alternate weeks, first semester; half course). 


E.E. 460c. High Voltage peg on | 

Ionization and decay processes. Breakdown of gas, liquid 
and solid dielectrics. Generation and measurement of high 
direct, alternating and surge voltages. Surge protection 
and insulation coordination. (Prerequisite: E.E. 205b). (2 
lectures a week, 3 laboratory hours alternate weeks, first 
semester; half course). 


E.E. 470a. Fourier Optics 
Two-dimensional linear systems, diffraction, Fourier tran- 
sforming and imaging properties of lenses, optical imaging 
systems, spatial filtering and optical information process- 
ing, holography. (2 lectures, 14% laboratory hours a week, 
first semester; half course). 


E.E. 499c. Directed Study 

The student will undertake a literature survey and/or a 
laboratory project in consultation with a faculty member. 
A written mae k is mandatory and participation in the 
Departmental Seminar may be a part of the requirement. 
The method of evaluation is to be agreed between the stu- 
dent and the faculty advisor. (Prerequisite: Senior year 
standing with at least a Class II average). (3 semester 
credits). To be offered in 1976-77. 


Courses taken in other Engineering De ents will 
be found in the departmental listing for those particular 
courses; courses in General Engineering (G.E.), page F- 
5; non-Engineering courses, page F-24. 


ENGINEERING MATERIALS 


Officers of Instruction: 


Professors: 

Billinghurst, Robert Gordon; B.A.Sc., M.A.Sc. (Toronto), 
P.Eng.—1957. (Assistant Dean of Engineering—1972). 
‘Parr, James Gordon; B.Sc. (Leeds), Ph.D. (Liverpool), 
F.R.S.C., P.Eng.—1964. 

Youdelis, William V.; B.Sc. (Alberta), M.Eng., Ph.D. 
(McGill), P.Eng.—1965. (Head of the Department). 
Rezek, Joseph; B.A.Sc., M.A.Sc., Ph.D. (Toronto)—1967. 


Associate Professor: 
Watt, Daniel Frank; B.Sc. (Alberta), Ph.D. (McMaster), 
P.Eng.—1969. 


‘On leave. 


PROGRAM OF STUDY 


One of the most diversified and challenging avenues open 
to future scientists and engineers is offered in the study of 
materials. Technological progress is dependent on how suc- 
cessfully the materials engineer can produce materials that 
will meet the demands of designers of nuclear reactors, gas 
turbine power plants, jet and rocket motors and many 
other space-age products. In addition, the materials 
engineer is concerned with the development and fabrica- 
tion of materials for traditional use in structures, 
machines, plants, etc. 

The Engineering Materials curriculum is essentially that of 
an engineering oriented metallurgical program providing 
basic education in non-metallic as well as metallic 
materials and is designed to give the student, interested in 
the broad areas of materials generally, a strong background 
in the po pre sciences, engineering principles and profes- 
sional subjects. ; 

The Department is well equipped in laboratory facilities 
and supporting technical personnel to cover the broad 
range of courses and practical investigations included the 
Engineering Materials program, and provides such major 
equipment as transmission and scanning electron 
microscopes, electron probe micro-analyser, and induction 
and vacuum furnaces. 


Note: The programs in Chemical, Civil, Electrical, 
Geological, Industrial, and Mechanical Engineering, and 
Engineering Materials, have been accredited by the Cana- 


dian Accreditation Board of the Canadian Council of 
Professional Engineers for the purpose of registration of the 
graduates in the Canadian provinces and territories. 


Students registering in the Fourth Year in 1975-76 will con- 
tinue in Program B until graduation; all other students will 
take Program A. 
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PROGRAM A: 
First Year 
Common to all Engineering programs (see p. F-4). 
First Second 
Semester Semester 
Lect.Lab. Lect.Lab. 
Second Year 


.E. 200a (Computer-Aided Analysis) 2 1% 
.E. 201b (Engineering Anal. I) 0 0 
1% 
0 


0 
1% 
0 
1% 
1% 
1% 
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.E. 210b (Desi 
C.E. 205b (Engin. Mech. Def. Bodies II) 
Econ. 103 (Intro. to Econ) 
Math. 211 (Intermed. Calculus) ; 
Math. 255c (Statistics for ~~ 
Phys. 228a (Elem. of Atomic Physics) 


Third Year 
G.E. 310a (Design II) 
G.E. 319 (Engin. & Soc.: Resources) 
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M. 301b (Fund. Prop. of Mat. II) 
~ 302b (Metall. Therm. & Kin. II) 
M 


M.E. 312b (Instrument. & Measurement) 

Chem. 213a (Organic Chem.) 

Math. 217c (Complex Variables) 

Math. 361a (Fourier Series and P.D.E.) 
OR G.E. 309a (Operations Analysis) * 

* Students must take G.E. 309a as one of their options in 
either Third or Fourth Year. 

Note: The uirements for G.E. 402a (Practical Ex- 
rience) lis’ under the Fourth Year —— must be 

ulfilled by work experience obtained normally during the 

Lye period between Third and Fourth Years (see page 
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4% 
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Fourth Year 
G.E. 402a (Practical Experience) 


G.E. 407a (Control Theory I) Oe Mood 96 
G.E. 419a (Engin. & Soc.: Social Change) 2 0 O O 
G.E. 420b (Engin. & Soc.: Prof.& Law) 0 0 2 O 
E.M. 400a (Metall. Processes) Qn BrzO iG 
E.M. 401a (Mech. Metallurgy) BriiB ni Oand 
E.M. 402b (Non-Ferrous Extract Metall.) 0 0 2 1 
E.M. 408a (Fracture) 2) 814 Ors8 
E.M. 404a (Ferrous Phys. Metall.) 2 1% 0, 0 
E.M. 405b (Ceramics) Of 07 7a 
E.M. 406b (Electrochem. & Corrosion) 5 ee? a | 
E.M. 410 (Design. Proj. & Seminar) in terckie, 
Chem. 433c (Organic) nadie ke 
— ved Elective (incl. Bus. or Econ.) 

G.E. 309a (Operations Anal.) 1.2 2Qh>® 
Approved Tech. Elective (incl. Business 

or Economics) Oa org 
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PROGRAM B: 
First Second 
SemesterSemester 
Lect.Lab.Lect.Lab. 


G.E. 400b (Engin. Prof. & Law) G BBE 
.E. 402a (Practical Experience) 

.E. 301a (Intro. to Indust. Engin.) 

. 302b (Metall. Therm. & Kin. I) 

. 400a (Metall. Processes) 

. 401a (Mech. Metallurgy) 

. 402b (Non-ferrous Extract. Metall.) 
. 403a (Fracture) 

. 405b (Ceramics) 

.M. 406b (Electrochem. & Corrosion) 
E.M. 410 (Materials Research Proj.) 

Arts & Social Science option (p. F-4) 
Chem. 433c (Organic) 

Approved Electives, approximately 


=O 
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COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


E.M. 202b. Metallurgical Thermodynamics and 
Kinetics I 

Applications of the principles of thermodynamics and 
kinetics to selected problems in mineral and metal proces- 
ses. (2 lectures, 2 laboratory hours a week, second semester; 
half course). 


E.M. 300a. Fundamental Properties of Materials I 
Atomic structure, bonding forces, imperfections, vacan- 
cies, diffusion, transformations, phase diagrams, solidifica- 
tion, heat treatment, dielectric behaviour, electronic 
properties, semi-conduction, magnetic behaviour. Prac- 
tical implications of each topic. Laboratory exercises to il- 
lustrate: solid state diffusion, heat treatment of ferrous and 
non-ferrous metals, metallography, casting. (2 lectures, 3 
laboratory hours a week, first semester; half course). 


E.M. 301b. Fundamental Properties of Materials II 
Crystallography, X-rays, dislocations, boundaries, plastic 
deformation, hardening mechanisms, recrystallization and 
recovery, failure, multiphase structures and materials 
systems, thermal and radiation damage. Practical implica- 
tions of each topic. Laboratory exercises to illustrate x-ray 
diffraction, observation of dislocations, recrystallization, 
examination of failures. (2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a 
week, second semester; half course). 


E.M. 302b. Metallurgical Thermodynamics and 
Kinetics IT 

Applications of the principles of thermodynamics and 
kinetics to selected problems in mineral and metal proces- 
ses. (2 lectures, laboratory hours a week; second 
semester; half course). 


E.M. 303a. Ferrous Extractive Metallur; 

Modern blast furnace technology. Steelmaking processes. 
The chemistry and significance of reactions as applied to li- 
quid steel control procedure. Relationship of manufactur- 
ing processes to primary product. (2 lectures, 1% 
jabératery hours a week, first semester; half course). 


E.M. 31lb. Design IV 

This course provides the student with the opportunity to 
work through major design ln within the materials 
discipline, utilizing the morphology of design concepts that 
have been developed in previous design courses. (41% 
laboratory hours.a week, second semester; half course). 
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E.M. 400a. Metallurgical Processes 

Application of diffusion theory to diffusion-controlled 
processes; solidification principles and application to 
foundry problems—segregation in castings; heat transfer 
processes. Tutorial: selected problems to illustrate theory, 
(2 lectures, 2 tutorial hours a week, first semester; half 
course). 


E.M. 40la. Mechanical Metallurgy ; 
Introduction to plasticity, A study of the process variables 
and metallurgical considerations involved in forging, roll- 
ing, extrusion, rod, tube and wire drawing, deep drawing, 
shearing of metals and alloys. (2 lectures, 2 laboratory 
hours a week, first semester; half course). 


E.M. 402b. Non-Ferrous Extractive Metallurgy 

The beneficiation of ores. Further applications of the prin- 
ciples developed in E.M. 202b to metallurgical processes 
involved in oe extraction and purification.of non-ferrous 
metals. Description of processes employed in Canada. (2 
lectures, 1 tutorial hour a week, second semester; half 
course). 


E.M. 403a. Fracture 

A detailed survey of the physical mechanisms and metal- 
lurgical variables involved in brittle and ductile fracture, 
fracture toughness, embrittlement, creep and fatigue. The 
techniques of non-destructive pron and fractography. 
Materials designed to overcome these fracture problems. (2 
pte 1 laboratory hour a week, first semester; half 
course). 


E.M. 404a. Ferrous Physical Metallurgy 

Classes and classification of steels, purpose of alloy addi- 
tion, strengthening mechanisms including heat treatment, 
control of carbide distribution and thermomechanical 
processing. (2 lectures, 112 laboratory hours a week; half 
course). To be offered in 1976-77. 


E.M. 405b. Ceramics 

Production processes of ceramics and glasses. Chemical 
and physical properties of ceramics, including mechanical 
and magnetic properties, and the role of these properties in 
commercial ceramics. (2 lectures, 1 tutorial hour a week, 
second semester; half course). Beginning in 1976-77 stu- 
dents will take an additional laboratory hour. 


E.M. 406b. Electrochemistry and Corrosion 

Principles and applications of electrochemical engineering 
in electroplating, electroforming and electrolysis. Factors 
affecting and determining behaviour of materials under 
corrosive conditions. Consideration of treatments for 
protection of metals, control of environment, and use of 
suitable materials in corrosive environments. (2 lectures, 3 
laboratory hours, second semester; half course). 


E.M. 410. Materials Research Project 

Materials research project related to current graduate 
research; e.g. alloy transformation, solidification of metals 
(segregation), pce metallurgy, metal composites, con- 
stitution of alloys, amalgam metallurgy, electric and 
magnetic properties of metals and alloys, etc., electrowinn- 
ing processes—fused salts, aqueous and nonaqueous 
electrolytes, etc. (6 eae hours a week). (Beginning in 
1976-77, students will take 3 laboratory hours a week in the 
first semester and 6 in the second semester), 


Courses taken in other Engineering Departments will 
be found in the departmental] listing for H doh particular 
courses; courses in General Engineering (G.E.), page F- 
5; non-Engineering courses, p. F-24,. 


GEOLOGICAL ENGINEERING 


Officers of Instruction: 


Professors: 

Sonnenfeld, Peter; Matura (Berlin), Absolut. Rer. Nat. 
(Bratislava), Dr. Rer. Nat. (Prague), P.Geol.—1966. 
Gravenor, Conrad P.; B.A. (Toronto), M.S. (Wisconsin), 
Ph.D. (Indiana)—1969. (Dean, Faculty of Science and 
Mathematics—1974). 


coreidenget, Adrian E.; M.S. (Zurich), Ph.D. (Toronto)— 
1975. 


Associate Professors: 

Jull, Robert K.; B.Sc., M.Sc. (Alberta), Ph.D. 
(Queensland)—1968. 

Smith, Terence E.; B.Sc., Ph.D. (Wales)—1969. 
Symons, David T. A.; B.A.Sc. (Toronto), A.M. (Harvard), 
PhD. (Toronto), P.Eng.—1970. (Head of the Department 
of Geology). 

Hudec, Peter P.; B.Sc. (Western Ontario), M.S., Ph.D. 
(Rensselaer Polytech. Inst.), A.I.P.G.—1970. 

Turek, Andrew; B.Sc. esa iecac M.Sc. (Alberta), 
Ph.D. (Australian National U.), P.Eng.—1971. 
Simpson, Frank; B.Sc. (Edinburgh), Dr.Nat.Sc. 
(Krakow), P.Eng.—1974. 


Visiting Assistant Professor: 
Davis, Mary W.; B.S., Ph.D. (Michigan State)—1971. 


PROGRAM OF STUDY 


The program in Geological Engineering is a blend of topics 
in geology and several engineering disciplines. It amg ek 
ments existing programs in Honours B.Sc. in Geology. The 
student will graduate with a B.A.Sc. degree in Geological 
Engineering. 

Geological engineers are in great demand in exploration for 
ores, industrial minerals, petroleum and natural gas, in the 
production and exploitation of such deposits, in 
groundwater studies and in the growing field of en- 
vironmental geology. 

The curriculum is designed to give the student a broad 
grasp of fundamentals allowing for on-the-job specializa- 
tion or further training in graduate school without sacrific- 
we maximum mobility in future years of employment or 
adaptability to the challenges of procuring new natural 
resources for a changing society. 

Administration of the program rests with the Department 
of Geology. 

Note: The programs in Chemical, Civil, Electrical, 
Geological, Industrial, and Mechanical Engineering, and 
Engineering Materials, have been accredited by the Cana- 
dian Accreditation Board of the Canadian Council of 
Professional Engineers for the purpose of registration of the 
graduates in the Canadian provinces and territories. 

For undergraduate science program in Geology, see Section 
I, Faculty of Science and Mathematics. 

Students registering in the Fourth Year in 1975-76 will con- 
tinue in Program B until graduation; all other students will 
take Program A. 


Engineering 


PROGRAM A: 


First Year 
Common to all Engineering programs (see p. F-4). 


First Second 
Semester Semester 
Lect.Lab. Lect.Lab. 


Second Year 

Geol. 220a (Intro. Mineralogy) oS Picton ee ah) 
Geol, 220b (Intro. Petrology OG. dn nay rd 
Geol. 221b (Optic. Miner. & Cryst.) Sd Ugh eggs 
Geol. 236a (Structural Geol.) 2 a, ne 
G.E. 200a (Computer-Aided Anal.) 7 Tas 11a ae) 
G.E. 201b (Engin. Anal. I) OP Ove 2. "Te 
G.E. 202a (Thermodynamics I) 2 134 .0 6 
G.E. 203b (Fluid Mechanics) 0 2 1% 
G.E. 204a (Networks, Systems & Devices) 2 1% 0 0O 
G.E. 205a (Engin. Mech. Def. BodiesI) 2 1% 0 0 
G.E. 210b (Design II) oy 2. 9 
Math. 211 (Intermed. Calculus) ee os ao! 
Econ. 103 (Intro. to Econ.) at Alpi ee 
Third Year 

Geol.E. 311b (Design IV) O.<0y pecduee’ 2 
Geol. 324b (Regional Geol.ofN. Amer.) 0 0 3 0O 
Geol. 336b (Geotectonics) ea © a nae 
Geol. 337 (Ign. & Metamor. Petrol.) Dy trek. LeaeOine PRE 
Geol. 338a (Sedimentary Petrology I) Zi aD pnbiag® 
Geol. 380c (Field Camp) 

C.E. 202 (Surveying) 22 22 
C.E. 302 (Hydrology) 21% 2 1% 
C.E. 303 (Soil Mechanics) 21%2 1% 
G.E. 309a (Operations Anal.) 2 PURGe MG 
G.E. 319 (Engin. & Soc.: Resources) 2 2G 2g 
Math. 255c (Stats. for Engineers) 2 Te ROtG 


Note: The requirements for G.E. 402a (Practical Ex- 
erience) listed under the Fourth Year progam must be 
ulfilled by work experience obtained normally during the 

ane period between Third and Fourth Years (see page 


Geol. 384a (Stratigraphy) 

ol. 334a (Stratigraphy 

Geol.E. 411 (Engin. Geology) 

Geol. 441a (Economic Geology) 

Geol. 442b (Geol. of Fossil Fuels) 
Geol.E. 448b (Hydrogeology) 

Geol.E. 462 (Geophysics) 

Geol. 499 (Thesis (Design) ) 

G.E. 402a (Practical Experience) 

G.E. 419a (Engin. & Soc.: Soc. Change) 
G.E. 420b (Engin. & Soc.: Prof. & Law) 


One option from: 

Geol. 222ab (Appl. Paleontology) 

Geol. 350 (Min. Econ. of Resource Ind.) 
Geol. 426 (Quat. & Glacial Geol.) 

Geol. 438c (Sed. Petrology II) 

Geol. 439c (Sedimentology) 

Geol. 457 (Geochemistry 

C.E. 553c (Groundwater & Seepage) 
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PROGRAM B: 
First Second 
Semester Semester 
Lect.Lab. Lect.Lab. 
Fourth Year 
Geol. 334a (Stratigraphy) a Se Oe 
Geol.E. 411 (Engineering Geology) o> 82S 
Geol, 441a (Economic Geology) 2 3 »i_.0 
Geol. 442b (Geology of Fossi! Fuels) O° or ae 
Geol.E. 448b (Hydrogeology) 0. , Or now ee 
Geol.E. 462 (Geophysics) Qo) ine 1S 
Geol. 499 (Thesis (Design) ) 0) 7d) Oe 18 
G.E. 400b (Engin. Prof. & Law) OO on 0 
G.E. 402a (Practical Experience) 
Arts or Soc. Sci. option (see p. F-4). 
One option from: 
Geol. 222ab (Appl. Paleontology) oF a ae ve 
Geol. 350 (Miner. Econ. of Res.Indust.) 2 0 2 0 
Geol. 426 (Quat. & Glacial Geol.) tlt i egy 
Geol. 438c (Sed. Petrology Il) S.A 
Geol. 439c (Sedimentology) ne Os cet tl 
Geol. 457 (Geochemistry) 7 la alin 85 
C.E. 553c (Groundwater & Seepage) o (0 0'~_ 6 


The Fourth Year option is to be selected in consultation 
with the Department of Geology, and will depend on the 
student's proposed area of specialization. 


COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


Geol. 220a. introductory Mineralogy 

An introduction to crystaliography and crystal chemistry, 

chemical and physical properties of minerals. Systematic 

mineralogy of the common members of the major mineral 
roups, x-ray diffraction techniques. (2 lectures, 3 
= ag hours a week, one semester; half course; field 

trips). 

Geol. 220b. Introductory Petrology 

A study of the common igneous, sedimentary, and 

metamorphic rocks including their mineralogy, texture, 

field occurrence and origins. (Prerequisite: Geology 220a). 

(2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week, one semester; half 

course; field trips). 


Geol. 22ib. Optical Mineralogy and Crystallography 
External symmetry, crystal classes and systems, crystal 
chemistry and crystal structures. Elementary concepts of 
light, the petrographic microscope refractometry. Optical 
crystallography and mineralogy of the common rock form- 
ing minerals. (2 lectures, 2 laboratory hours a week, one 
semester; half course). 


Geol. 222a. Paleontology 

Structure, classification and occurrence of Pre-Cambrian 
to Recent life with special ir ree on the major in- 
vertebrate groups. (2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week, 
one semester; half course; field trips). 

Geol. 222b. Applied Paieontology 

The application of fossils to ntratigre PHY palemerOe?, and 
evolutionary principles. (Prerequisite: logy 222a). (2 
lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week, one semester; half 
course; field trips). 
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Geol. 236a. Structural Geology | } \ 
Mechanics of rock deformation: classification analysis and 
examples of folding and faulting; petrofabrics, geometrical 
solution of problems. (Prerequisite: G.E. 106b). (2 lectures, 
3 laboratory hours a week, one semester; half course). 


Geol.E. 311b. Design IV . : 
Design of optimum methods for apmpling, evaluation, and 
mining of mineral my ag (1 lecture, 2 laboratory hours a 


week, one semester; half course). 


Geol. 324b. Regional Geology of North America _ 
Historical geology of the structural regions of the continent 
with particular reference to Canada; genesis and location 
of significant mineral deposits. (3 lectures a week including 
tutorials; one semester; half course). 


Geol 334a. Stratigraphy : 

Surface and subsurface stratigraphic methods; concepts of 
facies; types of depositional environments; identification 
and interpretation of sedimentary sequences in stratified 
rocks: stratigraphic maps including numerical! techniques; 
applications in mineral exploration. (2 lectures, 3 
laboratory hours a week, one semester; half course). 


Geol. 336b. Geotectonics 

Plate tectonics—the renewal, evolution and destruction of 
the earth's major tectonic features; stereographic and 
regional! structural problems. st i Geol. 236b). (2 
lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week, one semester; half 
course). 


Geol. 337. Mineralogy, Igneous and Metamorphic 
Petrology 

Optical properties, phase relationships, and occurrence of 
silicate minerals. Origin and occurrence of plutonic and 
voleanic igneous rock suites. Metamorphic facies series and 
the physical conditions under which they form. (Prere- 
quisite: Geology 220ab). (2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a 
week; field trips). 


Geol. 338a. Sedimentary Petrology 

Description and genetic interpretation of sedimentary 
rocks, including comparison of ancient and modern 
depositional environments. Brief introduction to 
lithofacies analysis and physical processes of sedimenta- 
tion. (2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week, one semester; 
half course; field trips). 


Geol. 350. Mineral Economics of the Resource Industry 
Goolaaic and distribution limitations of metallic, non- 
metallic, hydrocarbon and water resources; supply and de- 
mand factors and their projection; capitalization, 
economic exploitation, marketing including cartels, 
nationalism and strategic factors, legislation, etc. for these 
resources. (2 lectures a week). 


Geol. 380c. Field Camp 

Geological meppine methods. A fee of $75 is charged to 

defray costs of accommodation. The fee is payable at the 
receeding spring istration period. (2 weeks, after 
pring examinations; half ane. 


Geol.E, 411. Engineering Geology 

E eering properties of various geologic materials; 
geology and geginenring requirements of aggregates; 
economic, environmental, and conservation aspects of 
natural construction materials, properties of earth 
materials as foundations for engineering structures; 
praneical engineering case history studies. (2 lectures, 3 
aboratory hours a week), 


Geol. 426. Quaternary and Glacial Geology 

Glacial Geology with reference to current theories of ice 
flow and the arigin of glacial landforms. Dating techniques 
and quatemary stratigraphy Laboratory studies on glacial 
deposits collected on field tripa. (2 lectures, 2 laboratory 
hours a week). 


Geol. 438c. Sedimentary Petrology II 

Utility of textural parameters; detailed sedimentary 
mineralogy; topics in sedimentary geochemistry; fluid flow 
characteristics of sedimentary rocka; economic applica- 
tions. (3 hours a week, one semester; half course), 


Geol.439c. Sedimentology 

Hydrodynamic significance of primary sedimentary struc- 
tures; post depositional modifitation of sediments; 
biostratification and trace fossila; sedimentary en- 
vironments: sedimentological methods in economic 
geology. (3 hours a week, one semester: half course). 


Geol. 441a. Economic Geology 

Origin, emplacement and geology of metallic mineral 
deposits and of industrial rocks and mineralu. Principles, 
methods and design of mineral exploration. (2 lectures, 3 
laboratory hours a week, one semester; half course), 


Geol. 442b. Geology of Fossil Fuels 

Origin, accumulation and geologic occurrence of petroleum 
hydrocarbons, asecciated mineral deposits and coal and 
their methods of exploration. (Prerequisite: Geology 338a). 
(2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week, one semester; half 
course) 


Geol.E. 448b. Hydrogeology 

Geology of groundwater; chemistry, pollution, rate of flow 

of phreatic water circulation; hydrodynamics of subsurface 

waters in saturated porous £, erosion and deposition by 

percolating meteuric and thermal waters. Geological ex- 

ploration methods for water resources. (2 lectures, 1x 
boratory hours a week, one semester; half course). 


Geol. 457. Ceattirigeet 

Chemical constitution of the sarth, processes res' ible 
for the observed geochemical distmbution of elements. 
Physical geochemistry in determination of major and trace 
elementa in rocks, Geochronology. Geochemical 
prospecting. (2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week). 
Geol.E. 462. Geophysics 

Physics of the earth and exploration techniques based on 
seismic, magnetic, electric, electromagnetic, gravitational, 
thermal and other methods, (2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours 
a week), 

Geol. 499. Thesis 

Each student will be required to carry out a selected 
research project and write a report under the supervision of 
a staff member. (Equivalent to a full course). 

Courses taken in other Engineering Departments will 
be found in the departmental listing for particular 
courses; courses in General Engineering (G.E.), page F- 
5; non-Engineering courses, p. F-24. 


Engineering 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING 


Officers of Instruction: 


Professors: 

Raouf, Abdul; M.S.LE. (Toledo), Ph.D. (Windsor), 
P.Eng.— 1966. 

Proctor, Charles L.; M.Sc. (Purdue), B.Sc., Ph.D. 
(Oklahoma State), P.Eng.—1972. (Head of the Depart- 
ment until July 1975). 


Associate Professor: 
Danish, Ali har; B.Sc. (Southern California), M.Sc. 
(Cornell), M.S.LE. (Georgia Inst. of Tech.) —1967. 


Adjunct Professor: 
Hancock, W. M.; D.Eng. (Johns Hopkins)—1967. 


PROGRAM OF STUDY 


Industrial Engineering is concerned with analysis, design, 
improvement, and operation of integrated systems of men, 
machines and materials. Industrial Engineers are 
employed in all fields of manufacturing, business organiza- 
tions such as banks, railroads, airlines, insurance com- 
panies, and hospitals, to improve the cost and services of 
all functions. The increasing complexity of industrial 
operations and the expansion of automated processes, 
coupled with the continued growth of the nation’s in- 
dustries and keen sense of competition are the major fac- 
tors contributing to an increase in the demand for in- 
dustrial engineers each year. 

Industrial Engineering draws from specialized knowledge 
and skill in the mathematical, physical and social sciences 
together with the principles and methods of engineering 
analysis and design to specify, predict and evaluate the 
results to be obtained from systems involving men 
machines and materials. The industrial engineer shoul 
combine the basic aptitudes of an engineer with an under- 
standing of the reactions of people in operating systems. 
About one half of the program of study consists of basic 
sciences and engineering courses, accompanied by studies 
in the humanities. The rest of the work is in the areas of 
conventional industrial engineering (i.e. plant flow 
analysis, work management and analysis, etc.), data 
processing, engineering economy, systems engineering and 
operations research. 

Note: The programs in Chemical, Civil, Electrical, 
Geological, Industrial, and Mechanical Engineering, and 
Engineering Materials, have been accredited by the Cana- 
dian Accreditation Board of the Canadian Council of 
Professional Engineers for the purpose of registration of the 
graduates in the Canadian provinces and territories. 
Students registering in the Fourth Year in 1975-76 will con- 
tinue in Program B until graduation; all other students will 
take Program A. 
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PROGRAM A: 


First Year 
Common to all Engineering programs (see p. F-4). 


First Second 
Semester Semester 
Lect. Lab. Lect.Lab. 


Second Year 

I.E. 201b (Fund. of Indust. Eng.) 0.. > Bes 
G.E. 200a (Computer-Aided Anal.) By e188. .BosD 
G.E. 201b (Engin. Anal. I) OW “Oar 2c 
G.E. 202a (Thermodynamics I) 2 Ae HO. wd 
G.E. 203b (Fluid Mechanics) OO op 2h dds 
G.E. 204a (Networks, Sys. & Devices) 2 14. Oy. 0 
G.E. 205a (Engin. Mech. Def.BodiesI) 2 1% 0 0O 
G.E. 210b (Design II) : he, ie tle 
C.E, 205b (Engin. Mech. Def. Bodies) 0 0 2 1% 
M.E. 200a (Kinematics) oe ee 
Econ. 103 (Intro. to Econ.) Das Fee ry 
Math. 211 (Intermed. Calculus) ee ee a | 
Math. 255c (Statistics for Engineers) o> PARA 
Third Year 

I.E. 201b (Fund. of Indust. Engin.) 0 Make, | Mest act 
I.E. 302a (Engin. Appl. of Prob.& Stat.I) 2 2 0 0 
LE. 303b (Engin. rgd (eas | ees a? 
LE. 305a (Work Anal. & Management) 2 ORF 0U TG 
LE. 311b (Design IV) Or eee 
G.E. 208b (Materials Selection) [7 i ai bagel ol | 
G.E. 309a (Operations Analysis) ag =) Sori ey 
G.E. 310a (Design IIT) 21%0 0 
G.E. 319 (Engin. & Soc.: Resources) a Vo 
Psych. 454 (Industrial Psychology) a uot OU 


Approved Electives * (Two courses 
selected from the list below 
for the first semester; one 
course selected from the list 
below for the second semester) 


Note: The he entre for G.E. 402a (Practical Ex- 
perience) listed under the Fourth Year program must be 
fulfilled by work experience obtained normally during the 
bee try period between Third and Fourth Years (see page 


Fourth Year 

LE. 401b (Production Syst. Anal.) 

I.E. 402a (Operations Research) 

L.E. 402b (Indust. Engin. Systems) 

L.E. 403a (Human Factors in Eng. Sys.) 

L.E. 404b (Management Decision Anal.) 

I.E. 409 (Case Studies & Seminars) 

LE. 410 (Design wie a Lab.) 

LE. 411b (Engin. - 1. Prob. & Stat. I) 

G.E. 402a (Practical Experience) 

G.E. 407a (Control Theory I) 

G.E. 419a (Engin. & Soc.: Soc. Change) 

G.E. 420b (Engin. & Soc.: Prof. & Law) 

Snprows Elective * (One course selected 
a the list below for the first semester 
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* Electives : 

M.E. 301b (Machine Se enaing 

M.E. 303a (Engin. Anal. IT) 

M.E. 312b (Instrument. & Measure.) | 
MLE. 458c (Env.Effects & Cont. of Noise) 
Bus.Ad. 151c (Fin. Account. Princ. I) 
Bus.Ad. 152c (Fin. Account. Princ. II) 
Bus.Ad. 256c (Manag. Cost. Account.) 
E.E. 433a (Computer-Aided Design) 
C.S. 301c (Simul. & Simul. Lang.) 
C.E. 306b (Environ. Engin. I) 
C.E. 411a (Transp. & Traffic Engin.) 
C.E. 412b (Highway Design & Const.) 
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. 401 (Prod. Planning, Mgt. & Anal.) 
02a (Operations Research II) 

402b (Ind. Engin. Systems) 
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404b (Tech. in Mgt. Control 

. 409 (Case Studies and Seminar) 

. 410 (Project) 

. 411a (Quality Control) 

.E. 400b (Engineering Prof. & Law) 
.E. 407a (Control Theory I 

or Social Science option (p. F-4). 
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COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


*(Where two descriptions eprset under the same course 
number, the one indicated by an asterisk * refers to 
Program B). 

LE. 201b. Fundamentals of Industrial Engineering 
An introduction to Industrial Engineering considerin 
quantitative methods as well as management an 
organizational principles. The techniques and human fac- 
tor aspects of the analysis in the solution of industrial 
production prohioms. (2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a 
week, second semester; half course). 


I.E. 302a. Engineering Applications of Probability and 
Statistics I 

Selected topics in statistics with application as an in- 
dustrial engineering tool for improving product design and 
manufacturing procedures. (2 lectures, 2 tutorial hours a 
week, first semester; half course). 


LE. 303b. Engineering Economy 

Engineering decision making viewed from a cost point of 
view. This will include cost finding, replacement, taxes. (2 
ening 2 tutorial hours a week, second semester; half 
course). 


I.E. 305a. Work Analysis and Management 

The work system, operations analysis, methods improve- 
ment. A survey of work measurement techniques and ap- 
plications as related to manufacturing and service in- 
dustries. Special emphasis on methods for coping with un- 
balances and variations in the systems. (2 lectures, 3 
laboratory hours a week, first semester; half course). 


LE. 311b. Design IV 
Sy ieee of models and techniques developed in other 
Industrial Engineering courses to the design of a produc- 
tion system. A written report is required. (1 lecture, 3 
laboratory hours a week, second semester; half course). To 
be offered in 1975-76. 


I.E. 401. Production Planning, Management and 
Analysis 

Methods of planning production, product development and 
design, effect of plant-layout and facility design on plann- 
ing production, product development and design, 
forecasting, scheduling and sequencing, CPM and PERT, 
PERT cost analysis, elements of control procedure, 
computer-assisted production control, inventory control 
(deterministic). (2 lectures, 2 laboratory hours a week). 


LE. 401b. Production Systems Analysis 

Analysis and control of production systems, aggregate 
pas methods and concepts, effects of plant layout and 
acilities design on planning production. (2 lectures, 2 
laboratory hours a week, wie semester; half course). To 
be offered in 1976-77. 


LE. 402a. Operations Research 

Topics covered include linear programming, the simplex 
method, integer programming, game theory, dynamic 
peremaning and queuing theory. (3 lectures, 3 laboratory 
onl week, first semester; half course). To be offered in 
1976-77. 


LE. 402b. Industrial Engineering Systems 

The study of industrial systems and subsystems using 
methods of operations research and computer simulation. 
(2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week, second semester; 
half course). To be offered in 1976-77. 


I.E. 403a. Same as I.E. 403b (to be offered in 1976-77). 


LE. 403b. Human Factors in Engineering Systems 
The application to engineering of the information available 
concerning vision, illumination, colour, noise, atmosphere 
conditions, Basics measurements, and the arrangements 
of controls and equipment in the areas of work place and 
equipment design. (2 lectures, 2 laboratory hours a week, 
second semester; half course). 


LE. 404b. Management Decision Analysis 

The formulation of decision criteria and decision strategies 
in engineering and management. Industrial applications of 
utility theory, decision functions, and economic decision 
models. (3 lectures, 2 tutorial hours a week, second 
semester; half course). To be offered in 1976-77. 


‘LE. 404b. Techniques in Management Control 

This course studies the uses that can be made of ac- 
counting information in engineering and management 
decision making. (3 lectures, 2 tutorial hours a week, se- 
cond semester; half course). 


I.E. 409. Case Studies and Seminars 

To be presented by staff, students and guest speakers. (2 
lectures, 1 laboratory hour a week). 

LE. 410. Design V 

Each student working either individually or in a small 
group will undertake a design project. The project will be 
assigned or if a student wishes to undertake a project of his 
own choice, such a alee must have departmental ap- 
pat. (4 laboratory hours a week.) To be offered in 1976- 


Engineering 


“LE. 410. Project Laboratory 

Each student working either individually or in a small 
group will undertake a project. The project will be assigned 
or if a student wishes to undertake a project of his own 
choice, such a project must be approved by the Depart- 
ment. The project may take the form of a written essay 
with the permission of the Department Head. (4 laboratory 
hours a week). 


I.E. 41la. Quality Control 

Principles and practice of quality control including double 
and sequential fraction-defective sampling plans and con- 
struction of cumulative sum control chart. (2 lectures, 2 
laboratory hours a week, first semester; half course). 


I.E. 41lb. Engineering Applications of Probability and 

Statistics II 

A continuation of I.E. 302a. The topics covered include the 
rinciples and practice of quality control. (3 lectures, 2 
aboratory hours a week, second semester; half course). To 

be offered in 1976-77. 


Courses taken in other Engineering Departments will 
be found in the departmental listing for those particular 
courses; courses in General Engineering (G.E.), page F- 
5; non-Engineering courses, p. F-24. 
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MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


Officers of Instruction: 


Professors: ; 
Colborne, William George; B.Sc., M.Sc. (Queen's), 
P.Eng.—1958. (Head of the Department) 


Sridhar, Krishnaswamy; B.Sc. (Madras U.), D.M.I.T. 
(Madras Inst. of Technology), M.A.Sc., Ph.D. (Toronto), 
P.Eng.—1963. 

North, Walter P. T.; B.Sc. (Queen's), M.Sc. 
(Saskatchewan), Ph.D. (Illinois), P.Eng.—1965. 
McDonald, Thomas William; B.Sc., M.Sc. (Queen's), 
Ph.D. (Purdue), P.Eng.—1968. 


Bt Zygmunt Francis; B.Sc. (Eng.), Ph.D. (London)— 
1969. 


Associate Professors: 

Howell, Rev. Arthur Robert, C.S.B.; B.Sc. 
(Saskatchewan), S.T.B. (St. Michael's, Toronto), M.A.Sc. 
(Toronto), P.Eng.—1958. 


a Henry Joseph; B.Eng., M.Eng., Ph.D. (McGill)— 


Kierkus, Witold T.; B.Eng., M.Sc., Ph.D. (Tech. U. of 
Warsaw)—1972. 


Adjunct Associate Professor: 
Brammer, Anthony J.; B.Sc., Ph.D. (Exeter)—1972. 


Adjunct Assistant Professors: 

Hageniers, Omer L.; B.A.Sc., M.A.Se., Ph.D. (Windsor), 
P.Eng.—1973. 

Pryor, Timothy R.; B.E.S. (Johns Hopkins), M.S. (Il- 
linois), Ph.D. (Windsor)—1973. 


PROGRAM OF STUDY 


Mechanical Engineering encompasses a large number of 
subjects and specialties. As a result, it is not desirable to 
attempt to cover these specialties in any depth but rather, 
to concentrate on the underlying theories and engineering 
sciences that form the basis for all of the specialties. The 
aduates of this course therefore, have open to them a 
road range of jobs: power plant and engine design, 
refrigeration and air conditioning, turbomachinery design, 
aeronautics, production and general industrial engineer- 
ing, pollution control including noise. As a result of the 
broad training received, many M.E. graduates advance 
quickly into management positions. 
The Department of Mechanical Engineering has modern 
up-to-date laboratories for both undergraduate and 
postgraduate training. Equipment of special interest in- 
cludes a closed circuit wind tunnel, hydraulic and 
pneumatic control systems, fluidic control systems, analog 
and digital computers, data acquisition system with on- 
line computer, walk-in cold room for low temperature ex- 
riments. Fields such as experimental stress analysis, 
baaé transfer and fluid mechanics, noise measurement and 
analysis and internal combustion engines are looked after 
in well-equipped laboratories. 
Note: The programs in Chemical, Civil, Electrical 
Geological, Industrial, and Mechanical on gna and 
Engineering Materials, have been accredited by the Cana- 
dian Accreditation Board of the Canadian Council of 
Professional Engineers for the purpose of registration of the 
graduates in the Canadian provinces and territories. 
Students registering in the Fourth Year in 1975-76 will con- 
tinue in Program B until graduation; all other students will 
take Program A. 
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PROGRAM A: 


First Year rf ; 
Common to all Engineering Programs, see p. F-4. 


First Second 
Semester Semester 
Lect.Lab. Lect.Lab. 
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nd Year 

. 200a (Kinematics) _ 

. 202b (Thermodynamics II) 

. 210b (Mech. Engin. Lab.) 

. 200a (Computer-Aided Anal.) 

. 201b (Engin. Anal. I). 

. 202a (Thermodynamics I) 

. 203b (Fluid Mechanics) / 

. 204a (Networks, Systems & Devices) 
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Third Year 
.E. 300a (Fluid Mech. & Hydraul.) 
.E. 301b (Machine Dynamics) 
.E. 302 (Engin. Thermo. IIT) 
.E. 303a (Engin. Anal. II) 
.E. 304b (Heat Transfer) 
.E. 305a (Stress Analysis) 
.E. 310 (Design IV) 
.E. 312b (Instrument. & Measure.) 
E. 208b (Materials Selection) 
.E. 310a (Design IIT) 
.E. 319 {Eng & Soc.: Resources) 
Math 217c (Complex Variables) 
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Note: The requirements for G.E. 402a (Practical Ex- 
rience) listed under the Fourth Year i must be 
Ifilled by work experience obtained normally during the 

vacation period between Third and Fourth Years (see page 
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Arts or Social Science option (p. F-4) 
Phys. 228a (Elem. of Atomic Phys.) 21%0 0 
Approved Electives, approximately 21% 4 3 


COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


M.E. 200a. Kinematics 

Velocity and acceleration analysis of mechanisms. Static 
and inertia forces in mechanisms. Analysis of the 
reciprocating engine. The cam and follower mechanism. 
Gear tooth profiles, gear trains. (2 lectures, 2 laboratory 
hours a week, first semester; half course). 


M.E. 202b. Thermodynamics II 

Consequences of the 2nd law, availability and irrever- 
sibility concepts, chemical reactions and chemical 
equilibrium. (2 lectures, 14% hours tutorial, second 
semester; half course). 


M.E. 210b. Mechanical Engineering Laboratory 

An introduction to the Mechanical Engineering laboratory 
with selected experiments to illustrate test procedures and 
measurements. Emphasis will be placed on the preparation 
of engineering reports. (3 laboratory hours alternate weeks, 
second semester; half course). 


M.E. 300a. Fluid Mechanics & Hydraulics 
Introduction to potential flow: external flows, boundary 
layer theory; laminar pipe flow; turbulent pipe flows; mix- 
ing length and velocity distributions; pressure conduits in 
series; parallel and networks; compressible flow; 
centrifugal pumps; open channel flow; flow measurement; 
similitude, model studies. (2 lectures a week, 3 hours 
2 amc or tutorial, alternate weeks, first semester; half 
course). 


M.E. 301b. Machine Dynamics 

Balancing of rotating and reciprocating masses. Vibrations 
with one degree of freedom. Vibration of shafts and beams 
carrying discrete loads; vibrations of elastic bodies. Use of 
analogue computers in vibration analysis. (3 lectures, 3 
laboratory hours a week, second semester; half course). 


M.E. 302. Engineering Se egret etm Il 

An extension of the concepts introduced in M.E. 202a. Ap- 
plications covering property evaluations for reactive 
systems and the analysis of various thermodynamics cy- 
cles. (2 lectures, 2 tutorial hours a week, first semester; 2 
laboratory hours a week, second semester). 


M.E, 303a. Engineering Analysis II 

The selection and analysis of distributed ameter 
systems by exact and approximate methods is illustrated 
primarily enous examples involving deformation, wave 
propagation and vibrations in elastic media, heat and 
electrical conduction, mass diffusion and_ infiltration. 
Analogues will be discussed and used wherever possible. (2 
pa 2 laboratory hours a week, first semester; half 
course). 


M.E. 304b. Heat Transfer 

Modes of heat flow, steady and transient state conduction, 
forced and natural convection, thermal radiation, heat 
transfer with change of phase, high-speed flow heat 
transfer phenomena, elements of mass transfer, introduc- 
tion to heat exchanger design with solutions of practical 
problems. (3 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week, secon 
semester; half course). 


M.E. 305a. Stress Analysis 

Theories of failure, stress concentration, energy methods, 
curved beams, thick cylinders, flat plates, torsion of non 
circular sections. (2 lectures, 2 laboratory hours a week, 
first semester; half course). 


M.E. 310. Design IV 

This course a the student with the opportunity to 
work through selected design projects which complement 
the work covered in other courses. (1 hour tutorial each 
week, Say semester, 3 hour laboratory each week, second 
semester). 


Engineering 


M.E. 312b. instrumentation and Measurement 
Limitations of instruments and errors in measurements. 
Analysis of data. Measurements to include motion, vibra- 
tion, strain, force, flow, temperature and heat transfer. (2 
lectures, 2 laboratory hours a week, second semester; half 
course). 


M.E. 400b. Kinematics 

Velocity and acceleration analysis of mechanisms. Static 
and inertia forces in mechanisms. Analysis of the 
reciprocating engine. The cam and follower mechanism. 
Gear tooth profiles, te trains. (2 lectures, 2 laboratory 
hours a week, second semester; half course). 


M.E. 401. Machine Design 

The principles of machine design and the design of 
machine elements with emphasis on fatigue design. Desi 
topics are selected from: lubrication, bearings, fiexible 
machine elements, springs, fasteners, and power transfer 
systems. (2 lectures, 3 ‘cbasitaee hours a week). 


M.E. 407a. Control Theory I 

Control system concepts, system components. Steady- 
state and transient analysis. Stability, system design: fre- 
quency response, root-locus and analogue simulation 
methods. (3 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week, first 
semester; half course). 


M.E. 407b. Control Theory II 

Experimental determination of transfer functions, design 
and compensation of control systems using root-locus and 
frequency response methods; introduction to non-linear 
control systems, describing-function analysis, phase-plane 
analysis, experimental study of linear and non-linear con- 
trol systems. (Prerequisite: Control Theory I). (2 hours lec- 
tures, 3 hours laboratory each week, second semester; half 
course). To be offered in 1976-77. 


M.E. 410. Project Laboratory 

Each student working either individually or in a small 

group shall undertake a project in the laboratory. The pro- 

jects shall be assigned or if a student wishes to undertake a 

project. of his own choice, such a project must be approved 
y the Department Head. The project may take the form of 

. _ essay with the permission of the Department 
ead. 


M.E. 411. Design V 

This course involves a major design project within the 
Mechanical Engineering discipline. e techniques 
learned in the previous design courses will be used. (1 hour 
lecture, 3 hours laboratory per week, all year). To be of- 
fered in 1976-77. 


M.E. 413. Thermo-Fluid System Design ’ 

A course to illustrate design principles. Examples will be 
generally taken from the thermo-fluids area and will 
emphasize optimization including economic considera- 
tions. (2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours, alternate weeks). 


Electives: 


M.E. 450c. Gas Dynamics 

Basic equations, wave propagation, one dimensional! 
isentropic flows, normal shock, flow with friction, flow with 
energy transfer, oblique shock, Prandtl Meyer flow, mul- 
tidimensional flow, measurements. (2 lectures, 11/2 tutorial 
hours a week, one semester; half course). 


M.E. 451b. Dynamics 

Kinematics of particles and rigid bodies. Dynamics of par- 
ticles, systems of particles and rigid bodies, with applica- 
tions to engineering problems. The gyroscopic effect. 
Introduction to variational methods. Lagrange’s equations, 
Hamilton's principle. (2 lectures, 1% tutorial hours, se- 
cond semester; half course). 


Engineering 


M.E. 454c. Heat Exchanger Design 

Application of fluid flow and heat transfer fundamentals to 
the analysis, synthesis and optimization of heat exchanger 
design. (2 lectures, 1 tutorial hours a week, one semester; 
half course). 


M.E. 455a. Elasticity 

Unsymmetrical bending, shear centre, rotating discs, tor- 
sion of non-circular sections, beams on elastic foundation, 
two dimensional theory of elasticity. (2 lectures, 1% 
tutorial hours a week, first semester; half course). 


M.E. 457b. Control Theory II 

A continuation of M.E. 407a dealing with non-linear 
systems. (2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours, alternate weeks, 
second semester; half course). 


M.E. 458c. Environmental Effects and Control of Noise 
Physical properties of sound and noise, measurement of 
noise, noise control, hearing characteristics and en- 
vironmental effects of noise. (2 lectures, 14 laboratory 
hours a week, one semester; half course). 


M.E. 459c. Design of Air Handling Systems 

Design and selection of ducts, fans and outlets as applied 
to ventilating and air conditioning, control of contami- 
nants, fume hood design and air cleaning systems. (2 lec- 
tures, 12 laboratory hours a week; half course). 


I.E. 303b. Engineering Economy 

Engineering decision ey. viewed from a cost point of 
view. This will include cost finding, replacement, taxes. (2 
pea 2 tutorial hours a week, first semester; half 
course). 


Other electives may be chosen from outside the Depart- 
ment. Certain electives are intended to be taken in se- 
quence making the full year course requirement. The 
choice of electives must be made in consultation with the 
Department members and approved by the Engineering 
Department Head. 


Courses taken in other Engineering De ments will 
be found in the departmental listing for those particular 
courses; courses in General Engineering (G.E.), page F- 
5; non-Engineering courses, page F-24. 


Courses with 450 numbers may be taken during the first 


year of graduate studies for graduate credit only after 
approval of student’s Graduate Studies supervisor. 
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Following are details of subjects taught in other 
Faculties, and prescribed in certain Engineering 
programs: 

Bus. Ad. 15lc. Financial Accounting Principles I 
This course is an introduction to financial accounting. 
Emphasis is placed upon the recording of financial transac- 
tions and the preparation of the basic financial statements 
and examination of the accounting for corporate assets. (3 
hours a week, one semester). 


Bus. Ad. 152c. Financial Accounting Principles II 
This course introduces the student to the theory of general- 
ly accepted accounting principles. It examines partnership 
and corporate equities, the vos ges | for manufacturing 
concerns, and financial statement analysis and interpreta- 
tion. Fund flow analysis including the preparation of the 
statement of source and application of funds is introduced. 
(Prerequisite: Bus. Ad. 151c). (3 hours a week, one 
semester), 


Bus. Ad. 256c. Managerial Cost Accounting : 
Accounting, reporting and analysis of costs relating to 
production, marketing and administration of the manufac- 
turing enterprise, with emphasis on cost analysis as related 
to management, control and reporting. Introduction to 
product costing, overhead cost analysis, standard costs, 
variance analysis, contribution accounting, flexible 
budgeting, responsibility accounting. (Prerequisite: Bus. 
Ad. 1520), (3 hours a week, one semester). 

Chemistry 121. Chemistry for Engineers 

A course in general chemistry with special emphasis on the 
physical aspects. The electronic basis of atomic and 
molecular structure and the relationship of theories of 
bonding to observable properties. Properties of solutions, 
resource needs and their chemical connection and 
molecules of the yet and animal world. (2 lectures, 3 
laboratory /tutorial hours a week, first semester; 2 lectures 
a week; second semester). 


Chemistry 213a. Organic Chemistry 

Functional group chemistry of aliphatic and aromatic com- 
pounds. (Prerequisite: Chemistry 111, 121 or 131). (3 lec- 
tures, Ks laboratory hours a week, one semester; half 
course). 


Chemistry 213bx. Organic Chemistry 

A treatment of the structure and properties of organic 
molecules of biological and biochemical significance. 
(Prerequisite: Chemistry 111, 121 or 131). (3 lectures a 
week, one semester; half course). 


Chemistry 332a. Analytical Chemistry 

Principles of titrimetric and gravimetric analyses. (Prere- 
quisite: Chemistry 111). (3 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a 
week, one semester; half course). 


Chemistry 332b. Analytical Chemistry 
Principles of instrumental analysis. (Prerequisite: 
Chemistry 332a or equivalent). (3 lectures, 3 laboratory 
hours a week, one semester; half course). 


Chemistry 433c. Organic Chemistry 

pposiet topics in organic chemistry. (Prerequisite: 
Chemistry 213a or 213ax). (2 hours a week, one semester; 
half course). 

C.S, 231b. Information Structures 

An introduction to the abstract structural qualities of in- 
formation itself, and to methods of representing and using 
these in a computer, lists, trees, etc. (Prerequisite: one of 


C.S. 100, 101ab, or G.E. 200c). (3 lectures a week, one 
semester; half course). 


C.S. 301c. Simulation and Simulation Languages 

An introduction to discrete and continuous simulations of 

physical systems, and special languages used for this pur- 
. (Prerequisites: C.S. 231b, Math 211). (2 lectures, 2 

fAboratory hours a week, one semester; half course). 


C.S. 33lc. Specialized Computer Languages 

An introduction to a number of specialized computer 
languages, including those intended for list processing and 
string manipulations. (Prerequisite: C.S. 231b). (2 lec- 
tures, 2 laboratory hours a week, one semester; 
course). 

C.S. 332. Opera’ Systems 

An introduction to the function and structure of operating 
systems, introduction to time-sharing systems. (Prere- 
quisite: C.S. 231b). (2 lectures, 2 laboratory hours a week). 
C.S. 422. Theory of Automata and Formal es 
Deterministic and probabilistic automata, Turing 
machines, other types of automata, and their 
representations, grammars and their relationships to 
automata. (Prerequisites: C.S. 231b and C.S. 310). (2 lec- 
tures, 1% laboratory hours a week). 


An introduction ter language trensla d interprete 
introduction language translators and in rs. 
Methods of implementation. (Prerequisite: C.S. 23ib). (2 
lecture hours, 2 laboratory hours a week). 


Economics 101. Elements of Economics 

The development of the market form of economy and the 
basic principles and policy problems involved. (This course 
is not meant as an introduction to further study in 
Economics, and will be accepted as such only on the basis 
of the student's total performance). (2 hours a week). 


Economics 103. Introduction to Economics 
Micro-economics including theory of the firm, analysis of 
the investment-decision process, price and wage deter- 
mination, and an analysis of the efficiency of a market 

tem; macro-economics, including the determinants of 
the general level of economic activity, government fiscal 
and mone policy, unemployment, inflation, stability 
and growth, (Prerequisite: 
hours a week). 
Mathematics 114a. Calculus for Engineering I 
Differentials, antiderivatives, definite integrals, differen- 
tiation rp ric ieer of transcendenta ; [alee oS 
variety of problems relating to engineering. uisites: 
Grade 13 Mathematics 1 and Grade 13 Mathematics 2, or 
Mathematics 010 and 020. Note: Math 102c may be sub- 
stituted for Math 020). (3 lectures, 1 tutorial hour a week, 
one semester; half course). 


Mathematics 114b. Calculus for Engineering II 

Partial differentiation, Maxima and minima questions of 
one and several variables. Applications of definite integra- 
tion. Curvature. Polar calculus. Approximation techni- 
ques. (Prerequisite: Mathematics 114a or 115a). (3 lec- 
tures, 1 tutorial hour a week, one semester; half course). 


Mathematics 123c. Linear Algebra 
Matrices and determinants, systems of linear equations. 
Inversion of matrices, quadratic forms. Eigenvalues and 
eigenvectors. Diagonalization. Vector spaces, linear 
dependence and independence. Linear transformations. 
plications in ineering. (Prerequisites: Mathematics 
010 and 030 or Grade 13 Mathematics 1 and 3). (2 lectures, 
1 tutorial hour a week, one semester; half course). 


ath 114ab or equivalent). (3 


Engineering 


Mathematics 211. Intermediate Calculus 

Improper integrals, infinite series, multiple integration, 
partial derivatives, line and surface integrals, vector 
calculus, differential equations. Laplace transforms. 
(Prerequisite: One of Mathematics 120c, 121c, 123c and 
one of Mathematics 113, 114ab, 115ab. (No more than one 
of Mathematics 211, 212ab, 213 may be taken for credit) ). 
(3 lectures, 1 tutorial hour a week). 


Mathematics 217c. Complex Variables ; 

Analytic functions integration, series, contour integration, 
conformal mapping, boundary value problems, integral 
transforms. (Prerequisite: Math 113, 114b or 115b; core- 
quisite: Math 211). (3 lectures, 1 tutorial hour a week, one 
semester; half course). 


Mathematics 255c. Statistics for Engineers 
Probability; discrete and normal distributions; random 
variables; statistical tests; regression analysis. (Prere- 
quisite: Math 114ab or equivalent). (2 lectures, 1 tutorial 
hour a week, one semester; half course). 


Mathematics 36ia. Fourier Series and Partial Dif- 
ferential Equations 
Fourier series and inte; . derivation of some partial dif- 
ferential equations of physics, separation of variables. 
( uisite: Mathematics 211). (3 lectures, 1 optional 
tutorial hour a week, one semester; half course). 


Physics 228a. Elements of Atomic Physics 

Properties of waves, atomic structure, wave nature of mat- 
ter. This course is recommended for students in the 
Faculty of Engineering and is not available for credit 
toward a B.Sc. Honours or major degree in Physics. (Core- 
quisites: Mathematics 211, G.E. 101 and 104b, M.E. 202a 
or Ch.E. 202a or equivalent). (2 lectures a week, 3 
laboratory hours alternate weeks, firet semester; half 
course). 


Physics 452b. Design and Application of Lasers 
Review of stimulated emission and atomic physics; dis- 
covery of laser action; rate equation approach to threshold 
conditions for laser action; cavity theory and transmission 
of optical beams; ruby laser and four-level solid state 
; semiconductor, gas and dye lasers; m i 

and Q-switching; non-linear optics and fiber optics; ap- 

ee os ers in Ct ee at theo ogi 

olography; detectors. isite: ics or 
aaivalariys (3 lectures a week, one semester; half course). 
Psychology 454. Industrial Psychology _ -_ 
Personnel selection and performance appraisal, training, 
managerial decision-making, ership, communications 
job satisfaction, and consumer behaviour, and indus 
relations. (3 hours a week). 
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THE FACULTY OF 
HUMAN KINETICS 


Faculty Council: 

The Dean of the Faculty (Chairman): Dr. P. J. Galasso 
All full time faculty members 

Student representatives as agreed 


Officers of Instruction: 

Professors: 

Moriarty, Richard James; B.A., M.A. (Assumption), 
M.Ed. (Wayne State), Ph.D. (Ohio State)—1956. 
Galasso, Pasquale J.; B.A., B.P.H.E. (Queen's), M.A., 
Ph.D. (Michigan)—1965. (Dean of the Faculty). 
Hermiston, Ray Talbot; B.A., B.P.H.E. (Queen's), M.S., 
Ph.D. (Michigan)—1966. 

Fracas, Gino; B.A. (Western Ontario), B.Ed. (Alberta), 
M.A. (Michigan)—1967. 

Duthie, James Hunter, M.C.; D.L.C. (Hons.) 
(Loughborough), Dip. in Psych. (Birmingham), M.S., 
Ph.D. (Illinois) —1969. 

Thomas, Paul; B.A. (Western Ontario), M.S. (Michigan), 
Ph.D. (Southern California)—1969. 


Associate Professors: 

Leavitt, Jack L.; B.Ed. (Alberta), M.S. (Oregon), Ed.D. 
(California)—1967. 

Eaves, Cecil G.; B.A. (PE) (Denver), M.S. (PE) (Oregon), 
Ph.D. (Ohio State) —1968. 

Metcalfe, Alan; D.L.C. (Loughborough), B.P.E. (British 
Columbia), M.S., M.A., Ph.D. (Wisconsin) —1969. 
Olafson, Gordon Albert Alexander; B.P.E., M.P.E. 
(British Columbia), Ph.D. (Illinois) —1969. 

Salter, Michael A.; D.P.E. (Sydney), B.P.E., M.A., Ph.D. 
(Alberta)—1972. ‘ 


Assistant Professors: 

Kimmerle, Marliese; B.A., B.P.H.E. (Queen's), M.A. 
(Michigan)—1969. 

Holman, Margery Jean; B.A., B.P.H.E. (Windsor), M.Ed. 
(Wayne State)—1970. 

Loranger, Peter D.; B.A., B.Ed. (Laval), M.Sc., Ph.D. 
(Oregon)—1972. 

Boucher, Robert L.; B.Sc. (Mankato State), M.Sc. (Illinois 
State)—1974. 

Cerny, Frank J.; B.A. (Macalester College), Ph.D. 
(Wisconsin)—1974. 


Lecturers: 

Mackie, Brenda; B.A., B.P.H.E. (Queen's) —1974. 
Sorensen, Ole T.; B.A. (Western Ontario), B.P.E. 
(Alberta)—1974. 


Visiting Assistant Professor: 
Taylor, Paul B.; B.S. (Sir George Williams), M.Ed., Ph.D. 
(Toledo) —1974-75. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


A school of Physical and Health Education was established 
in September, 1965. Two degrees were offered: A Bachelor 
of Physical Education (a one year post-B.A. degree) and a 
combination B.A.-B.P.H.E. program consisting of twenty- 
three courses, with a B.A. being offered at the end of the 
third year and a B.P.H.E. at the end of the fourth year. 
The initial degree program was terminated in the spring of 
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1968 while the second program was changed to a four-year 
Honours program leading to a BPHE. In 1969 the 
program was expanded and four distinct streams were es- 
tablished (Physical Education, Kinesiology, Applied 
Kinesiology, and Health Studies). In 1975 the Faculty 
name was changed to Human Kinetics; a term which more 
aptly covers the broader and more diverse curriculum. In 
addition to the four-year Honours program, the University 
is now offering a Master of Human Kinetics degree 
program in both summer and full year sessions. is 
program was approved by the Ontario Graduate Appraisals 
Committee in 1968. 


Graduates of these programs will have an excellent 
background in which to pursue a multitude of interests: 
doctoral work; teaching and coaching in elementary 
schools, secondary schools, community colleges and un- 
iversities; and organizing and administering health 
programs and community and industrial recreation 
programs; and sports development programs sponsored by 
sports governing bodies and governments at all levels. 


In 1966 work was be on the initial phase of the present 
complex. This includes two softball diamonds, four playing 
fields, an all-weather track and a stadium which seats ap- 
proximately 3,000. Phase II of this complex was initiated in 
1967 and the work completed in 1968. The building 
provided by Phase II is considered by many to embod 
some of the most advanced facilities in this field in Nort 
America. This building along with an excellent University 
library, enables students within these programs to study 
and do research in all areas. There are laboratory facilities 
for anatomy, exercise physiology, motor learning, 
cinematography, electrom ography, electrogoniometry 
and individual research la oratories and supporting 
workshops. The animal laboratories are equipped for 
research, with rats, monkeys and rabbits. The entire struc- 
ture is wired and equipped for closed-circuit television with 
the primary feature being instant playback. Phase II also 
includes an L-shaped pool with a diving well. 


There is a full program of athletics and recreation for men 
and women within the framework of the Faculty. Intercol- 
legiate teams are provided, with competition in the On- 
tario Universities Athletic Association for men and Ontario 
Women’s Intercollegiate Athletics Association for women. 
Those students interested in acquiring “lifetime” sports 
skills may take part in the voluntary service and recreation 
programs. 

Ultimately, all our efforts are directed towards the enrich- 
ment of human life; many graduates will devote their best 
efforts to realizing this ideal in tomorrow's society. 
Recognizing this, the present courses focus on the 
knowledge and insight needed to understand human 
physical activity in its broadest sense rather than on the 
details of professional practice and teaching methodology. 
The reasons for this orientation are that planning effective 
programs requires knowledge of the processes and princi- 
ples which undergirds man’s ability and motivation to 
move. Such knowledge is gained from a study of the 
humanities and those physical and social sciences which 
describe how and why men move. It is felt that the main 
function of the Faculty consists of providing an environ- 
ment in which such learning may most effectively be 
promoted and from which the results of research may be 
disseminated. 

Please address all correspondence concerning under- 
graduate applications to the Registrar, and in making ap- 
plication for the Graduate program, address cor- 
respondence to the Office of Graduate Studies. For ad- 
ditional information, write to the Dean, Faculty of Human 
Kinetics, University of Windsor, Windsor, Ontario. 
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ACADEMIC REGULATIONS 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 

A Secondary School Honours Graduation Diploma. 
(While it is suggested that students take English and a 
paceman id in Grade 13, these are not required for ad- 
mission). 


ADULT STUDENTS 

An adult student, as defined in the general University 
regulations, may apply for admission to the Faculty of 
Human Kinetics but each individual case will be reviewed 
by the Undergraduate Admissions Committee for recom- 
mendation. 


PRELIMINARY YEAR 


The University of Windsor offers a Preliminary Year for 
students who enter the University from Grade 12 (Level 4). 


(a) From Ontario Grade 12 
The general requirement for admission to the Preliminary 
Year is completion in not more than four years beyond 
Grade 8 of twenty-seven academic credits in a program 
oriented toward pelea studies (four complete years of 
Secondary School work through Grade 12; an average of 
66% or more is required. The student must also receive a 
favourable recommendation from the Secondary School 
Principal. 
It s strongly recommended that subjects taken include: 
nglis 

Another language 

Mathematics (Grades 11 and 12) 

History or Geography 

Science (Grades 11 and 12) 

One other acceptable option for the Graduation 

Diploma. 


(b) From Outside Ontario 

An applicant who has completed High School work IN 
CANADA OUTSIDE OF ONTARIO should submit the 
Departmental or other official certificates (originals) to the 
Committee on Admissions for a decision regarding 
eligibility for entrance. 

Graduation from a UNITED STATES HIGH SCHOOL 
will admit to the Preliminary Year provided the applicant 
has completed at least 16 academic units (8 of which 
should be B grade or recommending grade), including 4 un- 
its in English; and sequences (at least 2 and preferably 3 
units) in each of Mathematics, Science, Social Studies and 
one foreign language. In addition, the applicant should 
have at least four academic subjects in Grade 12 with at 
least a B or recommending grade in three of them. 

He must receive a favourable recommendation from his 
High School Principal, must obtain a score satisfactory to 
the Committee on Admissions on his aptitude tests, and 
should rank in the upper half of the class. 

The courses which make up the Preliminary Year are taken 
in the various Faculties of the University. However, 
completion of the Preliminary Year satisfies the admission 
requirement into all undergraduate —— in the 
University. For your convenience the following shows the 
subjects which should be included in the Preliminary Year 
for admission to the program in Human Kinetics: 

1 full course or equivalent from English 100-series, or one 
non-language option from the Faculty of Arts; 
Elementary or Intermediate language course, or first level 
language course if student has Grade 13 equivalent; 
Two options; 

Two of: Chemistry 001, Physics 010, Biology 101, Geology 
119, Geography 100ab, Physics 180, Mathematics 010, 020, 
030, 151c/190c, option. 
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The above includes a wide choice of “options.” Some of the 
undergraduate programs require a previous background in 
specific subjects and, in such cases, these should be chosen 
as the options in Preliminary Year. Thus students should 
select options carefully with their future program in mind. 
Where specific subjects are required, these are shown in 
details of programs and courses below. If any doubt exists, 
students should not hesitate to seek counselling on this 
matter. 


ACADEMIC INFORMATION 

(1) Courses identified by a number followed by a, b or c are 

half-courses (one semester); those identified by d are 

quarter-courses (half semester). 

(2) Students from other Faculties may elect Human 

Kinetics courses as options. 

(3) Those students who wish to acquire a Bachelor of 

Human Kinetics who cannot swim upon entering the 
rogram must take remedial swimming classes until they 

bev achieved a standard equivalent to the Red Cross 

Intermediate Swimmer. This will be required as the 

minimum standard for all Bachelor of Human Kinetics 

candidates. 

(4) This program meets all the requirements for admission 

to courses leading to an Ontario Type “‘A” certificate. 

(5) Final dates for dropping courses without grade assign- 

ment are as follows: 

First semester half course—November 1, 1975. 

Second semester half course—February 15, 1976. 

Full course—January 15, 1976. 

Courses dropped after these dates will be assigned a grade 

of either ‘‘F, withdrew failing” or “voluntary withdrawal” 

depending upon the student's current standing. 

Students will be allowed a drop-pass only within the first 

four hours of a practicum and may add a practicum only 

within the first four hours. 

(6) Supplemental examinations are not permitted in the 

Faculty of Human Kinetics. 


PROGRAM OF STUDY 


BACHELOR OF HUMAN KINETICS 

First Year 

(1) Required Human Kinetics courses: 

110c, 112c, 251c, 252c. 

Four practicums from 130d-190d. 

(2) Required courses from Arts and Science: 
Psychology 115ab; Sociology 100. 

Philosophy 115 must be taken in first or second year. 
(3) Options: 

Four to six semester course options from Human Kinetics 
and/or other Faculties. This flexibility of choice enables a 
student to take additional courses in Human Kinetics 


and/or begin taking a concentration of courses from an area 
of interest in another Faculty. 


Second and Third Years 

During these two years, Honours students will take (in any 
order or combination) 12-14 Human Kinetics required core 
semester courses, and an additional 12-14 semester course 
options, selected from Human Kinetics electives and/or 
related courses in other Faculties. 


Note: All Human Kinetics courses not listed as required 
core courses are considered electives. 


Fourth Year 
Honours students in Human Kinetics will take 449c, and 
10-12 semester course options. 


Promotion Policy 

For promotion a student must maintain an overall 
cumulative average of 65% during the pursuit of a 
Bachelor's degree in Human Kinetics. The cumulative 
average will be calculated at the conclusion of each 
academic session (any student's case may be referred to the 
Academic Standing Committee at the end of any session). 
If a student's cumulative average is below 65% at the ter- 
mination of any academic session the student may be al- 
lowed (by the Academic Standing Committee) to continue 
on probation for a minimum of twelve (12) months. During 
the probationary period the student must raise his/her 
overall cumulative average to sixty-five percent (65%). 
Failure to meet this = re will require the student to 
withdraw from the Faculty. 

Students having a cumulative average below 50% at the 
end of their second session will be required to withdraw 
from the Faculty. 

In situations where regular or probation students are 
repeating courses in which they have received a D+, D, F 
or F— mark the revised grade will be the only one 
calculated in the cumulative average. 


When a student is required to withdraw for academic 
reasons the student may petition for readmission twelve 
months following the final decision of the Academic 
Standing Committee. If readmitted a student will retain 
credit for courses passed with C or better and failures will 
not count towards the cumulative average. Readmitted 
students may be on probation for a minimum of twelve 
months and must obtain a cumulative average of 65% or 
withdraw permanently from the Faculty. 

To graduate with an honours degree in Human Kinetics a 
student must obtain an overall cumulative average of 
seventy percent (70%) or a degree (without honours) will be 
awarded on the recommendation of the Academic 
Standing Committee. 


COURSE AREA REQUIREMENTS 


(a) Human Kinetics required core courses. 

Honours students must take ail of the following (a total, of 
eighteen semester courses): 110c, 112c, 240c, 241c, 251e, 
252c, 253c, 351c, 354c, 356c, 363c, 449c, 455c, and 130d- 
190d (10 practica with one from each grouping of gym- 
nastics, dance, aquatics, individual sports and team 
sports); Biology 305, Philosophy 115, Psychology 1l5ab, 
Sociology 100. 

(b) Human Kinetics related option courses. 

Students will select fourteen Human Kinetics and/or 
related semester courses in other Faculties; such selection 
will depend on the specific concentration area require- 
ments and the subsequent approval of the assigned H.K. 
faculty advisor. 


(c) Outside option courses 


Students will select six full courses from other Faculties in 
order to provide a liberal education. 


& 


CONCENTRATION AREAS 

Each Honours student will select the appropriate electives 
to provide for some preliminary concentration in one of the 
following four areas. It must be re ized, however, that 
much communality exists among the streams, and that 
these streams simply provide direction in the emphasis of 
the student's studies in terms of their desired competencies 
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subsequent to graduation. Regardless of the stream chosen, 
admission to postgraduate studies is possible. 


A. Physical Education 
Students selecting this stream will be primarily interested 
in entering the teaching profession. 


(i) Required: Three semester courses in Human Kinetics 

from the 471¢-482c series, 462c, 340c and four practica from 

130d-190d. 

(ii) Elective: Any seven semester course offerings with: 
Mt a maximum of four additional practica from 130d- 
1 


(b) a maximum of two additional semester courses from 
the advanced analysis series 471c-482c. 
(c) a maximum of three additional semester courses 
from the Health Studies stream. 
B. Kinesiology 
Selection of this stream will provide a basis for those stu- 
dents especially interested in research and university 
teaching. 
@) Nae 453ab, Psychology 451, Computer Science 
10lab. 
(ii) Elective: A minimum of three H.K. semester courses 
(357e, 425c, 456c, 457c, 458c, 460c, 462c, 471c-482c), and a 
maximum of five more Human Kinetics or related semester 
= from another Faculty upon approval by a faculty 
advisor. 


Only two additional practica beyond the core requirements 
will be permitted for credit accumulation. No additional 
credit from 47ic-482c. 


C. Appiied — 

Students who select this stream will be primarily in- 

terested in becoming an exercise consultant, exercise 

therapist, sport analyst, or athietic trainer. 

(i) Required:. 357c, 463c, two from 471c-482c series. 

(ii) Elective: Five full courses will be selected from any 

Human Kinetics or outside courses as related to major in- 

terests and upon approval by a faculty advisor. Only two 

additional practica fevtiid the core requirements will be 
rmitted for credit accumulation. No additional credit 
m 471¢-482c.. 


D. Health Studies 

The Health Studies approach seeks to provide for the inter- 
disciplinary investigation of current health problems and it 
provides sufficient scope to prepare students nora | 
careers in school health education, community healt 
education, or research and/or graduate studies in various 
areas of Health Studies. 

(i) Required: 441c, Biology 106, Chemistry 109, Home 
Economics 331. 

(ii) Elective: Any four of the following selected with ap- 
proval of a faculty advisor: 242c, 243c, 340c, 341¢, 425c, 
440c, 454ab, three semester courses from Human Kinetics 
or related courses in other Faculties, upon approval by a 
faculty advisor. Only two additional practica beyond the 
core requirements will be permitted for credit accumula- 
tion. 


NOTES: 

(1) The normal student program will consist of 12-14 

semester courses each year in order to complete the 52- 

course honours program in four years. A student may take 

up to a maximum of eighteen semester courses in a calen- 
year; however, only a fourteen-semester maximum is 

allowed for the academic year. 


—_ 
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Under extenuating circumstances, any full time student 
may, with the Dean s permission, alter his or her program 
to take less than 12 semester courses in an academic year, 
but with no fewer than four semester courses for each 
semester in which the student is registered. 
(2) In order to graduate with an Honours degree, each stu- 
dent must complete all the required core courses, progress 
satisfactorily through one of the streams indicated below, 
and accumulate credit for a total of fifty-two semester 
courses (twenty-six full year courses). 
(3) Prior to graduation, students must declare the con- 
centration area they wish to have placed on their bac- 
calaureate degree. 
(4) Students will indicate, before having accumulated 
twenty-eight semester courses, the concentration area of 
their choice. 
(5) Biology 110 is required of all students who do not have 
Grade 13 Tinloas! Biology 305 is required as a prerequisite 
to the Human Kinetics course 35lc for second year stu- 
dents who have fulfilled the prerequisite of Biology 110 or 
Grade 13. 
(6) New core requirements for practica, one from each 
uping, will not affect the current third year students. 
or all students, credit will be retained for 116-129 practica 
courses. 
(7) Students possessing an Intermediate Red Cross Award 
or advanced or equivalent awards will not be permitted to 
register in 150d. 


COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


All courses listed will not necessarily be offered in the com- 
ing year. ere enrollment limits exist for a course, this 
7 is indicated in parentheses following the course 
title. 


110c. Human Growth and Development 

A general analysis of the physical, physiological and psy- 
chomotor development of the human body from conception 
to old age. Special emphasis will be placed on the response 
to physical activity patterns of school age and adolescent 


children. (3 lectures a week, one semester; half course), 
112c. History of Physical Education and Sport: Ancient ~ 


and European 

The study of physical education and sport in nations and 
cultures which have had an influence on North American 
Physical and Health Education. (3 lectures a week, one 
semester; half course). 


130d. Practicum (30) 

A practicum for the performance of basic gymnastic skills 
in tumbling and apparatus. (4 laboratory hours a week, 
half semester, quarter course). 

131d. Practicum (30) 

A practicum for the performance of advanced gymnastic 
skills in tumbling and apparatus. (Prerequisite: 130d or 
equivalent). (4 laboratory hours a week, half semester, 
quarter course). 

140d. Practicum (20) 

A practicum for the performance of modern dance skills. (4 
eh iatoes hours a week, half semester, quarter course). 
141d. Practicum (20) 

A practicum for the performance of folk and social dance 
skills. (4 laboratory hours a week, half semester, quarter 
course). 
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} 142d. Practicum (20) 


A practicum for the performance of advanced modera 
dance skills. (Prerequisite: 140d or consent of instructor). 


. (4 laboratory hours a week, half semester, quarter course), 
| 148d. Practicum (20) 


Y= 


A practicum for the performance of modern jazz dance 
-skills. (4 laboratory hours a week, half semester, quarter 
course), 

150d. Practicum (30) Pate 

A practicum for the performance of swimming, water 
games and lifesaving skills. (4 laboratory hours a week, half 
semester, quarter course). 

151d. Practicum (30) Dy 

A practicum for the performance of speed swimming and 
diving skills. (Prerequisite: 150d or consent of instructor). 
(4 laboratory hours a week, half semester, quarter course), 


152d. Practicum (30) : ; 

A practicum for the pe of synchronized swimm- 
ing skillK—PART I. (Prerequisite: 150d or 151d or 
equivalent or consent of instructor). (4 laboratory hours a 
week, half semester, quarter course). 

153d. Practicum (30) 

A practicum for the performance of advanced synchronized 
swimming skills and choreography—PART II. (Prere- 
quisite: 150d or 151d or equivalent or consent of instruc- 
tor). (4 laboratory hours a week, half semester, quarter 


course). 

160d. Practicum (30) 
A practicum for the 

laboratory hours a wee 
161d. Practicum (24) 
A practicum for the performance of golf skills. (4 laboratory 
hours a week, half semester, quarter course). 


es of archery skills. (4 
, half semester, quarter course). 


/\) 162d. Practicum (24) 


/A practicum for the performance of tennis skills. (4 
laboratory hours a week, half semester, quarter course). 


Aaj 163d. Practicum (24) 


A practicum for the performance of badminton skills. (4 
laboratory hours a week, half semester, quarter course). 


/ 164d. Practicum (30) 


A practicum for the performance of track and field skills. 
The focus will be on track events. (4 laboratory hours a 
week, half semester, quarter course). 

165d. Practicum (30) 

A practicum for the performance of track and field skills. 
The focus will be on field events. (4 laboratory hours a 
week, half semester, quarter course). 


‘* 166d. Practicum (30) 


\ 


‘A practicum for the performance of wrestling skills. (4 
laboratory hours a week, half semester, quarter course; for 
men only). 


180d. Practicum (30) 
“, A practicum for the performance of volleyball skills. (4 


laboratory hours a week, half semester, quarter course; for 
men only). 


181d. Practicum (30) 


wv 


“ A practicum for the 


swe ee of volleyball skills. (4 
laboratory hours a week, half semester, quarter course; for 
women only). 


182d. Practicum (30) 
A practicum for the performance of basketball skills. (4 


laboratory hours a week, half semester, quarter course; for 
men only). 


a 
x 183d. Practicum (30) 
A practicum for the performance of basketball skills, (4 
laboratory hours a week, half semester, quarter course; for 
women only). 


VV 184d. Practicum (30) 
A practicum for the performance of soccer skills, (4 
laboratory hours a week, half semester, quarter course; for 
men only). 


1”185d. Practicum (30) 

\ A practicum for the performance of soccer skills. (4 
laboratory hours a week, half semester, quarter course; for 
women only). 


4 186d. Practicum (30) 
\“ A practicum for the performance of field hockey skills. (4 
’ laboratory hours a week, half semester, quarter course; for 
women only). 


187d. Practicum (30) 

_ A practicum for the performance of rugger skills. (4 
laboratory hours a week, half semester, quarter course; for 
men only). 


188d. Practicum (30) 

A practicum for the performance of football skills. (4 
laboratory hours a week, half semester, quarter course; for 
men only). 


«189d. Practicum (30) 

' A practicum for the performance of lacrosse skills. (4 
laboratory hours a week, half semester, quarter course; for 
men only). 


Vi190d. Practicum (30) , 

.* A practicum for the performance of hockey skills. (4 

‘ laboratory hours a week, half semester, quarter course; for 
men only). 


240c. Introduction to Health Studies I 

The ago, current health issues and disease problems in 
man within an ecologic framework of hereditary, en- 
vironmental and pe factors, with particular 
emphasis on personal health. (Prerequisites: Biology 110 or 
equivalent, Psychology 115). (3 lectures a week, one 
semester; half course). 


241c. Introduction to Health Studies II 

The study of current health issues and disease problems in 
man within an ecologic framework of hereditary, en- 
vironmental and personal factors, with particular 
emphasis on community health. (Prerequisite: 240c). (3 
lectures a week, one semester; half course). 


242c. Current Concepts in Community Health (40) 

A study of community health programs, the need for them, 
the problems and issues involved, and how these problems 
can be prevented or solved. (Prerequisite: 241c). (3 lectures 
a week, additional field trips, one semester; half course). 


243c. Man and his Non-Communicable Diseases 

The investigation of modern chronic health problems, their 
etiology, nature, treatment and rehabilitation, with major 
emphasis on personal prevention where applicable. (Prere- 


ny 


quisite: 241c). (3 lectures a week, one semester; half 


course). 


25lc. Introduction to Measurement and Evaluation 
A course designed to acquaint the students with elemen- 


tary statistics, ak skills tests and the principles of 


ee with emphasis on elementary and secondary schoo 
evels. (3 lectures, 2 laboratory hours a week, one semester; 
half course). 


252c. Human Anatomy (98) 


The study of gross anatomy. (3 lectures, 2 laboratory hours 
a week, one semester; half course). 
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253c. Kinesiology (75) 
A course designed to develop the ability to analyse and 
improve human movement from a knowledge of anatomy, 
muscle action and Newtonian principles. (Prerequisite: 
252c). (3 lecture hours and 2 laboratory hours a week, one 
semester, half course). 


340c. Education For Human Sexuality (30) 

An analysis of the interacting physiological, sociological 
and psychological determinants of the individual’s sexual 
behaviour within the framework of human sexuality as an 
integral part of optimal health dynamics. (Prerequisites: 
241c,  eelanged 100). (3 lectures a week, one semester; half 
course). 


341c. Education for Psychosocial Adjustment (30) 

An investigation of the concept of psychosocial adjust- 
ment, its determinants, and its effects on human health 
and disease with particular application to mental illness, 
psychosomatic disease, suicide, and drug use. (Prere- 
quisites: 241c, Sociology 100). (3 lectures a week, one 
semester; half course). 


35le. Physiology of Fitness (60) 

An introduction to the scientific analyses associated with 
the areas of body composition, motor fitness, and physical 
work capacity by means of experimental procedures and 
associated einer readings. (Prerequisite: Biology 305). 
(3 ee 2 laboratory hours a week, one semester; half 
course). 


354c. Research Design 

A preliminary course to acquaint the student with ae 
experimental designs and research paper writing. Ad- 
vanced statistics are offered as analytic techniques are 
developed. Current research topics will be included. 
(Prerequisite: 251c). (2 lectures, 2 laboratory hours a week, . 
one semester; half course). 


356c. Motor Learning (60) 

An examination of theories and research findings concern- 
ing the learning and performing of motor skills. Special 
emphasis on variables which affect ae sae and/or 
learning. (Prerequisites: 25lc, 354c, Psychology 115). (2 
lectures, 2 laboratory hours a week, one semester; half 
course). 


357c. Advanced Kinesiology (60) 

The use of electromyography, electrogoniometry and 
cinematography in analysing human motion. (Prere- 
quisite: 2830), (2 lectures, 2 laboratory hours a week, one 
semester; half course). 


363c. Administrative Theory and Practice 

A comprehensive introduction to the theoretical framework 
of Physical Education administration. Decision making, its 
historical and philosophical bases, will be focused upon in 
relation to the pragmatic ts of management. (2 lec- 
tures a week, one semester; half course). 


364c. Organization in Physical Education 

An introduction and analysis of the effective approaches 
overning the organization of Physical Education and 

Spat 1 phases of program organization will be con- 

sidered with an emphasis on intramural and in- 

terscholastic programs. (2 lectures a week, one semester;, 

half course). 

425c. Individual Studies 

The student will select an approved topic, and under direc- 

tion, investigate and sig ge on it. (Prerequisite: Consent of 

instructor). (Hours to be arranged; half course). 
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on Advanced Studies of Selected Health Problems 
The investigation and analysis of selected health problems 
with emphasis on contemporary scientific research and the 
identification of pertinent hypotheses for future research. 
(Prerequisites: 241c; any two of 242c, 248c, 340c, 341c, 
44ic, or consent of instructor). (3 lectures a week, one 
semester; half course). 


44ic. Ecological Adaptation For Health 

Apehcstt of the principles of human ecology to health 
and disease, man’s adaptive responses to present stressors 
with a view to future adaptive potential. (Prerequisite: 
241c). (3 lectures a week, one semester; half course). 


449c. An Introduction to the Philosophy of Sport and 
Physical Activity 

An examination of the philosophical basis of sport and 
physical activity. Students will begin to formulate a per- 
sonal philosophy of sport and physical activity. (Prere- 
quisite: Philosophy 115). (2 lectures a week and seminars 
as required, first semester; half course). 


450c. Ethics in Sport and Physical Activity 

A philosophical analysis of sport and physical activity with 
emphasis on ethical aspects. (Prerequisite: 449c or consent 
of instructor). (2 seminars a week, half course). 


45la. Research Project, Part i 

A course requiring each student in the Applied Kinesiology 
stream to design and examine by pilot study the feasibility 
of a research project in his/her own area of interest. (Prere- 
quisite: 354c). (1 seminar hour a week, half course). 


451b. Research Project, Part iI 

A course requiring each student in the Applied Kinesiology 
stream to complete a research project in an area of his/her 
interest. The project is to be submitted as a research paper. 
(Prerequisite: 452a). (1 seminar hour a week, half course). 


452a. Research Project, Part I 

A course requiring each student in the Kinesiology stream 
to nn and examine by pilot study the recat gg? ee! a 
research project in his/her own area of interest. (Prere- 
quisite: 354c). (1 seminar hour a week, half course). 


452b. Research Project, Part II 

A course requiring each student in the Kinesiology stream 
to complete a research project in an area of his/her own in- 
terest. The project is to be submitted as a research paper. 
(Prerequisite: 453a). (1 seminar hour a week, half course). 


453a. Research Project, Part I 

A course requiring each student in the Physical Education 
stream to design and examine by pilot study work the 
feasibility of a research project inas or area of his/her 
poscas (Prerequisite: 354c). (1 seminar hour a week, half 
course). 


453b. Research Project, Part II 

A course requiring each student in the Physical Education 
stream to complete a research project in a sport or area of 
his/her interest. The project is to be submitted as a 
research paper. (Prerequisite: 454a). (1 seminar hour a 
week, course). 

454a. Research Project, Part I 

A course requiring each student in the Health stream to 
design and examine by pilot study work the feasibility of a 
research project in his/her own area of interest. (Prere- 
quisite: 3540). (1 seminar hour a week, half course). 
454b. Research Project, Part IT 

A course requiring each student in the Health stream to 
complete a research project in an area of his/her interest. 
The project is to be submitted as a research ‘geo (Prere- 
quisite: 454a). (1 seminar hour a week, half course). 
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455c. Sociology of Sport and Physical Activities 
Students will study human social behaviour in a wide 
range of sports activity. Special attention will be given to 
attempts to use sport and athletics educationally in a 
modern society. (Prerequisite: Psychology 115, Sociology 
100). (2 lectures a week, one semester; half course). 


456c. Adaptive Physical Education 

A study of physical handicaps and their associated 
problems, and the remedial program best adapted to each 
problem area. (2 lectures, 1 laboratory hour a week, one 
semester; half course). 


457c. Human Performance 

An examination of the mechanisms involved in skill ac- 
quisition and performance. Special emphasis on man as an 
information processor. (Prerequisite: Statistics course). (3 
lectures, 2 laboratory hours a week, one semester; half 
course). 


458c. Physiology of Exercise (25) 

The study of physiological systems with respect to exercise. 
Special attention will be given to skeletal muscles, car- 
diovascular and cardiorespiratory systems. (Prerequisites; 
351c, Biology 305). (3 lectures, 2 laboratory hours a week, 
one semester; half course). 


459c. Violence and Conflict in Sport and Athletics 
Group interactions in athletics which tend toward conflict. 
An investigation of sport and athletic organizations, their 
goals, methods of attaining these goals and obstacles to 
such achievement. Special emphasis on individual and 
group cevagee (3 lectures a week, one semester; half 
course). 


460c. History of Physical Education and Sport: North 
American 


The study of the development of Physical Education and 
Sport in the United States and Canada using the problems 
approach. (3 lectures a week, one semester; half course). 


46le. Outdoor Education (30) 

One week prior to the beginning of lectures in a campin) 
environment where the student will receive lectures an 
practical sessions in this field. (Prerequisite: 150d). (1 
semester; half course). 


462c. Principles of Coaching 

A study of the principles of coaching associated with the 
preparation of individual(s) for contests and the problems 
related to coaching during a competitive season. Stress will 
be placed on the coach as a professional person with special 
empbosis on the development of a sound coaching 
philosophy. (3 lectures a week, one semester; half course). 


463c. Scientific Bases of Athletic Training (60) 

A study of current concepts in athletic training within the 
framework of athletic injuries and their prevention. 
Included in this course is a detailed physiological assess- 
ment of conditioning methods for athlptee as well as other 
factors affecting athletic performance. (Prerequisite: 351c). 
(2 lectures and 2 laboratory hours a week, one semester; 
half course). 


47\c. Advanced Analysis in Activities 

Gymnastics techniques. An io gee study of modern gym: 
nastic techniques, with piney emphasis on applied 
mechanical analyses, coaching strategies, and general 
team organization. (Prerequisites: 130d and 253c, or con- 
sent of instructor). (2 lectures a week, one semester; half 
course). 


472c. Advanced Analysis in Activities 

Aquatics techniques. See description of 471c. (Prere- 
quisites: 150d or 151d and 258c, or consent of instructor). (2 
lectures a week, one semester; half course). 


473c. Advanced Analysis in Activities 

Volleyball techniques. See description of 471lc. (Prere- 
quisites: 180d or 181d and 253c, or consent of instructor). (2 
lectures a week, one semester; half course). 


474c. Advanced Analysis in Activities 

Lacrosse, Field Hockey and Soccer techniques. See 
description of 47ic. (Prerequisites: 185d or 186d for women; 
184d or 189d for men and 253c, or consent of instructor). (2 
lectures a week, one semester; half course). 


475c. Advanced Analysis in Activities 

Golf, Badminton and Tennis techniques. See description of 
47ic. (Prerequisites: 161d, 162d, 163d and 253c, or consent 
of instructor). (2 lectures a week, one semester; half 
course). 


476c. Advanced Analysis in Activities 

Track and Field techniques. See description of 47lc. 
(Prerequisites: 164d and 165d and 253c, or consent of in- 
structor). (2 lectures a week, one semester; half course). 


477c. Advanced Analysis in Activities 
Wrestling aes go See description of 47lc. (Prere- 
quisites: 166d and 258c, or consent of instructor). (2 lec- 
tures a week, one semester; half course). 


478c. Advanced Analysis in Activities 
Football techniques. See description of 471lc. (Prere- 
quisites: 188d and 253c, or consent of instructor). (2 lec- 
tures a week, one semester; half course). 


479c. Advanced Analysis in Activities 

Hockey techniques. See description of 471c. (Prerequisites: 
190d and 253c, or consent of instructor). (2 lectures a week, 
one semester; half course). d 


480c. Advanced Analysis in Activities 

Dance techniques. Analysis of dance techniques, principles 
of composition, history and development of dance. (Prere- 
quisites: 140d or 142d and 253c, or consent of instructor). (2 
lectures a week, one semester; half course). 


48lc. Advanced Analysis in Activities 

Dance Production. Advanced studies in choreography; fun- 
damentals of stage production, and music as related to 
dance performance. (Prerequisite: 142d and 253c, or con- 
sent of instructor). (2 lectures a week, one semester; half 
course). 


482c. Advanced Analysis in Activities 

Basketball pep pe See description of 47ic. (Prere- 
quisites: 182d or 183d and 253c, or consent of instructor). (2 
lectures a week, one semester; half course). 


Following are details of subjects taught in other 
Faculties, and required in the Human Kinetics 
programs: 

Biology 106. epatrearicn, A for Nurses 

A survey of basic microbiology emphasizing structure, clas- 
sification and physiology of microbes pathogenic for man. 
(Prerequisites: Biology 110 or Grade 13 Biology; core- 
quisite: Chemistry 001 or 109). Not open to majors in the 
biological sciences. (2 lectures a week all year and 2 
laboratory hours a week half year). 


Biology 305. Human Physiology 

A survey of the functions of the human body. This course is 
intended for students who desire an introduction to human 
physiology, and is not open to biology majors or those who 
take Bio 202; number of students limited. (Prere- 
quisites: Biology 110 or Grade 13 Biology; and consent of 
instructor). (2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week). 
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Chemistry 109. Chemistry for Health Sciences 

A course of particular interest to students of nursing and 
other health science areas, which will include selected 
areas of organic chemistry, biochemistry and physiological 
chemistry. (Prerequisites: Chemistry 001 or Grade 13 
Chemistry, or consent of instructor). (2 lectures, 1 tutorial 
hour a week). 


Computer Science 10la. Fundamentals of 
Flowcharting and Fortran Programming 

This course provides a fundamental understanding of how 
to program a digital computer through the formulation and 
solution of problems in the Fortran language. (3 lectures a 
week, one semester; half course). 


Computer Science 10l1b. Fundamentals of 
Flowcharting and Fortran Programming 

A continuation of C.S. 10la extended to the use of Sub- 
programs in Fortran and to non-numerical applications of 
the ipsa (3 lectures a week, one semester; half 
course). : 


NOTE: C.S. 101a and C.S. 101b are sy, primarily for 
students not intending to specialize in Computer Science, 
and may be used as a replacement for C.S. 100 in the Com- 
puter Science program only on the basis of performance. 


Home Economics 331. Human Nutrition 

A study of food nutrients and the basic principles of nutri- 
tion as they affect human beings, at different age levels and 
in different environments; and the advantage of developing 
optimum food habits. (Prerequisite: Biology 110 or Grade 
13 Biology). (3 lectures a week). 


Philosophy 115. Basic Issues in Philosophy 

Mind, knowledge, Nature, freedom, human destiny, the es- 

sence of the “real” as they have appeared to philosophical 

reflection. An introduction to rigorous thinking about such 

subjects through the writings of selected major 

"pointes gue modern, and contemporary. (3 
ours a week). 


Psychology 115a. Introduction to Psychology I 
Introduction to selected areas in psychology including 
learning, perception, physiological oa eng 2 emotion 
and motivation. (Must be prece or followed b 
dome ad 115b). (3 hours a week, one semester; half 
course). 


Psychology 115b. Introduction to Beyonaieny II 
Study of selected areas in psychology including 
developmental, social, clinical and personality psychology. 
(Must be preceded or followed by Psychology 115a). (3 
hours a week, one semester; half course). 


Psychology 451. Statistical Principles and Experimen- 
tal Des: 


variance. (3 hours a week 


Sociology 100. Introduction to Sociology and Research 
Methods 

The study of social organization and the social process; the 
analysis of group life, social contacts, interaction, social 
forces, conflicts, accommodation, assimilation, amalgama- 
tion, and methods of social control; methods of sociological 
investigation. (2 hours lecture, 1 hour laboratory a week). 


Tests of significance, i i igs tests and analysis of 
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FINANCIAL AID 


For information on undergraduate financial aid, see Sec- 
tion B, Undergraduate Awards and Financial Aid; for in- 
formation on graduate financial aid, please see Section K, 
Faculty of Graduate Studies; or write directly to the 
Awards Office of the University. 


At the prapuats level, several teaching assistantships are 
available during each calendar year. 


SEMESTER-HOUR EQUIVALENTS 


The following information is provided for the convenience 
of evaluating committees in institutions which employ a 
semester-hour credit system: 
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FACULTY OF LAW 


Faculty Council: 

The Dean of the Faculty (Chairman): Prof. J. P. S. 
McLaren 

a full time faculty of professorial rank and Teaching Fel- 
ows 

One representative, Essex Law Association 

Student representatives as agreed 


Officers of Instruction: 


Professors: 

Martin, Hon. Paul; P.C., Q.C., a D. Honorary Professor 
of Law and Political Science—1974 

Brown, Raymond E.; B.A. (Seattle), LL.B. (Washington); 
Member of the Washington Bar—1968 

McAuliffe, John W.; B.S. (Fordham), MB.A. (Michigan), 
J.D. (Detroit), LL.M. (New York U.). Member of the 
Michigan Bar; Certified Public Accountant, New York and 
a eed er President, Academic—i973). 


Silverman, H wn gad , Q.C.; B.A., M.A. (Toronto), LL.M. 

(New York); o' Cneonds Hall, Barrister-at-Law—1969. 

Manzig, John G. W.; LL.B., LL.M, (Dalhousie), Lic. iur, 

Dr. iur. (Cologne). aches’ of the Bar of Nova Scotia; of 

Osgoode Hall, Barrister-at-Law—1970. 

Marasinghe, M. Lakshman; LL.B., LL.M. (University vor 

lege, London), of the Inner Temple, and of Osgoode Hall, 

Barrister-at-Law—1970. 

Stewart, George Radmore; B.A. (Carleton), LL.B. (Ot- 

tawa), LL.M. (London); of Osgoode Hall, Barrister-at- 

Law—1970.. 

Davies, Bernard James; LL.B. (Wales), LL.M., J.D. 

(Northwestern); of Gray's Inn and of Osgoode Hall, 

Barrister-at-Law—1971. 

McLaren, John Peter S.; LL.B. (St. Andrews), LL.M. (U. 

College, London), (Michi an); of Osgoode Hall, Barrister- 

at-Law—1971. yee ne the eo eeci ae ye 

ier Ronald omm. (Windsor), LL.B. 
Osgoode Hall), CUECE. (Dip TEE ee Sor 

. (London); of Osgoode Hall Barrister-at 

J pattem Dean of the Faculty, 1973). 

Davies, Deirdre Christine; LL.B. (Univ. College of Wales, 

Aberystwyth), LL.M. _{(Penneylvania): of Osgoode Hall, 

Barrister-at-Law—1972 

Levy, J. Christopher; LL.B., LL.M. (Leeds)—1973. 

Veitch, Edward; M.A., LL.B. (Edinburgh)—1974. 

One vie Gebriel J.; B.Comm. (Assumption), LL.B. 

fDegooe LL.M. (Michigan); of sgoode Hall, 

riten, at- Be 


Associate Professors: 

Hughes, aret E.; B.A., LL.B. (Saskatchewan), 
LL.M., M.S.W. (Michigan); of ‘Osgoode Hail, Barrister-at- 
Law—1968. 

Bailey, Roger G.; LL.B. (Auckland), LL.M. (Melbourne); 
Barrister and Solicitor of the Supreme Courts of New 
terlend and Fiji; of Osgoode Hall, Barrister-at-Law— 


> eae J. Craig; LL.B. (Western Ontario), LL.M. 
(Harvard), of Crepe ny ie sp eae Law—1971. 

*Starkman, Bernard; B Toronto), Dipl. de Dr. 
Comp. (Strasbo urg) ‘LE. NM. (Met 1). Member of the Bar 
of Manitoba and of Osgoode Hall, Barrister-at-Law—1971. 
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Cheung, Kwok Wai; LL.B., LL.M. (London), LL.M. 
(Michigan); Solicitor of the English Supreme Court; 
member of the Manitoba Bar; of Osgoode Hall, Barrister- 
at-Law—1972. 

Arnold, Terence; B.A., LL.B., LL.M. (Wellington); LL.M. 
(New York); Barrister and Solicitor of the Supreme Court 
of New Zealand—1974. 


es Julio Robert; LL.B. (Tanzania), LL.M. (Yale)— 
1974, 


Assistant Professors: 

Howe, Robert Donald; LL.B. (Windsor); of Osgoode Hall, 

Barrister-at-Law—1972. 

Starr, Gail L; B.A. (Texas at El Paso), M.S.L.S. (Case 

Western Reserve), LL.B. (Windsor)—1973 (Law 

Librarian). 

Edward, Douglas Gordon; B.Math. (Waterloo), LL.B. 

(Queen's), LL.M. (Harvard)—i974. 

Lockyer, James W.; LL.B. (Nottingham); of the Middle 

Temple, Barrister-at-Law—1974. 

MacDonald, Roderick A.; B.A. (York), LL.B. (Osgoode 

Hall), LL.L. (Ottawa Civil), LL.M. (Toronto)—1975. 

Wrydrzynski, Christopher J.; B.A., LL.B. (Windsor), 

LL.M. (Osgoode Hall)—1975. 

Special Lecturers: 

Barat, Arthur M.; LL.B. (Western Ontario); of Osgoode 

ee Barrister-at-Law. Special Lecturer in Property— 

1966. 

Cohen, Carl; B.A. (Windsor), LL.B. (Osgoode Hall); of 

Osgoode Hall, Barrister-at-Law. Special Lecturer in 

Property Transactions—1974. 

From, Alvin D.; B.A. (Toronto), LL.B. (Osgoode Hall); of 

Osgoode Hall, Barrister-at-Law. Special Lecturer in Civil 

Procedure—1971. 

Grant, Milton; B.A., LL.B. (Dalhousie); of Osgoode Hall, 

Barrister-at-Law. Special Lecturer in Property 

Transactions—1974. 

Harder, Helga; B.A. (Western Ontario), M.A. (British 

Columbia). Special Lecturer in Writing Techniques—1972. 

Laskin, John I.; B.A., LL.B. (Toronto), M.Sc.Econ. (Lon- 

don); of Osgoode Hail, Barrister-at-Law. Special Lecturer 

in Civil Liberties—1973. 

McMahon, ba Honour judge Joseph; Q.C., B.A. (As- 

sumption), LL B. (Osgoode Hall); Judge of the Provincial 

Court. Special Lecturer in Criminal Law—197 

Nosanchuk, Saul; LL.B. (Osgoode Hall); of Daaseae Hall, 

Barrister-at-Law. Special Lecturer in Criminal 

Procedure—1972. 

pry n, Jeffrey M.; B.A. (Detroit), LL.B. poanond e Hall); 
sgoode Hall, 'Barrister-at-Law. Special Lecturer in 

Dobie Coediter Relations—1974. 

Weingarden, Arthur; B.A. (Assumption), LL.B. (Osgoode 

Hog of on Seong Hall, Barrister-at-Law. Special Lecturer 

in W: 

eile: Ute; Law Degree (Staats examen) (Kiel), Law 

Degree (Assessor examen), Dr. jur. (Mainz). Special Lec- 

turer in Computers and the Law—1970. 

Zaid, Frank; B.Sc. (Toronto), LL.B. (Osgoode Hall); of 

Osgoode Hall, Barrister-at-Law. Special Lecturer in 

Restrictive Trade Practices—1974. 

a His Honour Judge Carl, Q.C.; B.A. (Assum img sone 

B. (Osgoode Hall); Judge of the County Court. Special 
aes in Role of the Legal Profession—1973. 
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Law Library Staff: 

Boen, Daniel K. L.; LL.M. (Indonesia), M.L.S. (Western 
Ontario). Catalogue Librarian. 

Cheung, H. Y. Victoria; B.A. (Hong Kong), M.L.S. 
(Berkley). Head of Technical Services. 

Murphy, Paul’ T.; B.A., LL.B. (Windsor). Head, Reader 
Services Department. 

Soong, Huey-Min; B.A. (National Taiwan), M.L.S. 
(Oklahoma). Reference Librarian. 

Starr, Gail L.; B.A. (Texas at El Paso), M.S.L.S. (Case 
Western Reserve), LL.B. (Windsor). Law Librarian. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 


The Faculty of Law of the University of Windsor was es- 
tablished in 1967 with the appointment of Dr. Mark R. 
MacGuigan, at that time Professor of Law at Osgoode Hall 
Law School, as Dean of the Faculty and Professor of Law. 


The first entering class of students was admitted in 
September, 1968. The first law degrees at the University of 
Windsor were conferred in 1971. 


The Law Faculty is located on University Avenue, a short 
distance from the Detroit River. The new building has ac- 
commodation for a student body of four hundred, a faculty 
of twenty-five to thirty, and a library of 150,000 volumes. 


The Paul Martin Law Library, with its collection of ap- 
proximately 90,000 volumes (plus a large microform collec- 
tion and a growing audio- and video-tape collection), 
satisfies almost all student research needs encountered in 
the study of Canadian law. In addition to nearly exhaustive 
coverage of Canadian primary legal materials, the library 
includes strong collect-ons of material from Great Britain, 
certain Commonwealth countries, and the United States. 
The library's collection of secondary materials, which is 
drawn largely from the legal literature of the same 
countries, is among the finest in Canada. In addition, 
through cooperative arrangements with selected Canadian 
and American law libraries, more specialized material not 
in the library can be obtained for use at Windsor. 


A well-qualified library staff maintains a program to 
develop, and to assist in utilizing, a strong, well-balanced 
collection which is reendly taking its place among the best 
law libraries in Canada. A special collection of materials on 
Civil Liberties in Canada is being developed; initiated in 
1969, this collection includes factums from recent Cana- 
dian cases involving civil liberties issues, as well as books, 
pamphlets and government documents. More recently, 
special emphasis is also being given to the acquisition of 
materials to support the study of Canadian legal history. 
In addition to the facilities of the Paul Martin Law 
Library, students and faculty have easy access to the 
University Library of the University of Windsor, with its 
collection of approximately 700,000 volumes and, in con- 
nection with certain courses of study, to other, more 
specialized libraries both in Windsor and in Detroit. 

The philosophy of legal education of the Faculty of Law is 
based on the view that law is not an end in itself, but rather 
a never-ending process towards the achievement of social 
ends; education in the law, therefore, is education in a 
process-oriented social science which is continuously 
directed to the creation of the best possible social order. 
Inasmuch as it is practised, law is, of course, an art as well 
as a (social) science. But despite the fact that most lawyers 
will spend the greater part of their professional lives 


engaged in the day-to-day practice of law, the best legal 
education even for such a career is nevertheless one which 
focuses on law as science rather than as art. This is so not 
only because legal skills are most effectively learned in ac- 
tual practice, whether as articled clerk or as junior lawyer, 
not only because once caught up in the onrushing currents 
of affairs a practitioner can never again touch down for long 
on the fertile soil of scholarship, but primarily because 
legal techniques (as opposed to skills) are fundamentally 
matters of knowledge rather than of mere performance. 
Hence practice itself, to the extent that it is not just 
routine (and most routine does not require any kind of legal 
education by way of preparation), requires the kind of un- 
derstanding of legal processes that can be gained only in an 
academic environment that puts law in perspective as a 
social process. 

Yet the law is a practical, not a theoretical, science. Thus 
the law school, although it may use the resources and in- 
sights of sociology, economics, social psychology, and 
history, does not intend to turn the law student into a 
sociologist, economist, social psychologist, or historian, or 
to contribute to the Bnowieuge of those disciplines as such. 
The focal point of legal study always remains law, which, 
as the social science which orders human conduct, is 
therefore the most practical in its orientation. Law, then, 
must always remain the master in its own house, even 
while relying heavily on other sciences. Granted its prac- 
tical bent, that legal education is best which reaches for the 
broadest and deepest understanding of the law—not only 
at the philosophical level but also at the level of legal prin- 
ciples and concepts. The conquest of some considerable 
detail is of course essential—law cannot be — without 
knowledge of laws—but the aim should be detail for under- 
standings sake rather than for its own sake. 

Canadian law schools have traditionally concentrated 
upon the development of one legal technique: the analysis 
and solution of eg arising from an already existent 
fact situation. Such a narrow focus can no longer be 
justified, and legal education must therefore attempt to 
develop the techniques of drafting, negotiation, planning, 
counselling and advocacy. All of these techniques, of 
course, must be enveloped in a jurisprudential perspective. 


ACADEMIC REGULATIONS 


Admission Requirements 

A candidate for admission to the first year of the program 

leading to the degree of Bachelor of Laws must submit 

proof of: 

(a) graduation from a recognized university with a 

Bachelor of Arts degree or its equivalent; or 

(b) completion of two years academic work in a 

recognized university after requirements similar to the On- 

tario Grade 13 certificate (Senior Matriculation); or 

(c) completion of three years” academic work in a 

recognized university after requirements similar to the On- 

tario Grade 12 certificate (Junior Matriculation). 

Every candidate for admission must give particulars of any 

previous study of law and must furnish details of any inter- 

ruption of his academic program. 

These are the normal minimum requirements for admis- 

sion and the Faculty reserves the right, in the case of all 

candidates, to pass upon the content and grades of 

previous academic work and to reject candidates whose 

geen work is, in the opinion of the Faculty, unsatisfac- 
ry. 


Admission of Mature Students 

A limited number of applicants who are unable to fulfill 
the normal requirements for admission to the Faculty of 
Law may be admitted under exceptional circumstances as 
mature students. Admission will be confined to individuals 
who can demonstrate that their maturity, occupational ex- 
perience and performance are likely to have equipped them 
to undertake successfully the course of study leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Laws. Mature applicants are required 
to supplement their applications with detailed information 
of their education and occupational experience, as well as a 
statement of the factors which they feel fit them for legal 
pomh and the reasons why ey are unable to qualify as 
regular applicants. Mature applicants will be required to 
write the Law School Admission Test (see below), and to 
achieve a score which indicates ability to succeed in the 
study of law. An interview with the Admissions Officer will 
be required. Applications should be made as early as possi- 
ble in the year preceding the desired admission date. 


Admission of Native Canadians 

A special admissions policy has been established to en- 
courage native Canadians to pursue legal studies. Any 
native Canadian who has successfully completed at least 
two years at a recognized University and who has taken the 
Law School Admissions Test will be admitted to the Wind- 
sor Law Faculty provided that he or she has successfully 
completed the eight week course of Legal Studies for 
Native People offered each summer by the College of Law 
at the University of Saskatchewan at Saskatoon. The 
University of Windsor Law Faculty endorses the criteria 
used by the Law College of Saskatchewan in admitting 
Native Canadians to their special program. 

In a limited number of cases the Faculty of Law may waive 
even the minimum entrance requirements set out above for 
those natives who qualify as mature students. 


Content of Academic Work Qualifying for Admission 
A degree in Arts, Science, Commerce, Medicine, Engineer- 
ing or Applied Science will normally satisfy the ‘‘content™ 
requirement for admission of graduates of recognized un- 
iversities. ; 

Other applications for admission will be dealt with on their 
own merits, and admission will depend on the approval of 
the Faculty re pia 4 the academic progrem offered by the 
eppecent, and on the grades obtained in such academic 
work. 


Change of Registration 

Once a student has registered, he may not change his 

suze, or add or drop subjects without permission from the 
ean. 


If any change in fees, or refunds, are involved the student 
will also see the Cashier's Office. (See ‘““Fees’, Section A). 
Late registration is permitted in exceptional circumstances 
only with the consent of the Dean. 


Admission to the Practice of Law 

The degree of Bachelor of Laws does not in itself admit to 
practice, and a student registering for this course and con- 
templating practice should communicate with the 
secretary of the Law Society in the province in which he in- 
tends to apply for admission to the Sore Every 
provincial Law Society in the common law provinces re- 
quires some period of articleship within the provinces as a 
condition of being admitted to practice. Some provinces 
may require that, in addition to the LL.B. degree, a stu- 
dent have a B.A. degree before being admitted to his period 
of articleship; other provinces will admit to articleship a 
student who entered on his legal studies with a minimum 
of two years’ university work after Grade 13 or its 
equivalent. 
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In Ontario, the Law Society of Upper Canada, the govern- 
Hs ete of the profession for bar admittance purposes, on 
February 15, 1957 made provision for recognizing as can- 
didates for admission to the practice of law in Ontario 
persons who had entered a law course with either a degree 
in an approved course from an approved university, or 
upon successful completion of two years in an approved 
course in an approved university after Senior Matricula- 
tion (Grade 13 or its equivalent), or successful completion 
of three years in an approved course in an approved univer- 
sity after Junior Matriculation. The admission require- 
ments of the Faculty of Law of the University of Windsor 
satisfy these conditions. 


Graduates from an approved law course in Ontario are 
eligible for admission to the Law Society and for entrance 
to the Bar Admission Course conducted by the Law 
Society, pride they satisfy the further requirements 
prescribed by the Law Society, such as citizenship, good 
character and fitness, and payment of fees. The Bar Ad- 
mission Course of the Law Society in the province of On- 
tario consists of a period of service under articles of one 
year and a further period of practical and clinical training 
supervised by the Law Society, of not more than six 
months (September 1 to February 28). The foregoing re- 
quirements of the Law Society cover admission to, and the 
course of study in, all law schools in Canada —. stu- 
dents for admission to the Bar Admission Course. 


Special Students 

e Faculty may, on application and on payment of the 
appropriate fees, admit persons as special students to at- 
tendance at lectures and classes, and as candidates for ex- 
amination, in one or more of the subjects of the course. 
Such courses may be taken either for credit or non-credit, 
at the discretion of the Faculty. 


Sessions 

The course leading to the degree of Bachelor of Laws re- 
quires full time attendance for three years. Each annual 
session is composed of thirty teaching weeks, exclusive of 
examinations, fifteen weeks in the first term and fifteen 
weeks in the second term. 

The first term will commence Monday, August 26, and will 
end Monday, December 22, 1975. The second term will 
commence Monday, January 5, and will end on or about 
May 15, 1976. The mid-year recess is February 23-27, 1976. 


Satisfactory Grades in Pre-Legal Academic Work 
Second class honours will be considered a satisfactory 
degree of attainment in pre-legal academic work. Can- 
didates who have not attained that standard will not neces- 
sarily be denied admission, but in all such cases applica- 
tions will be dealt with on their merits, subject to whatever 
explanations may be provided by the applicant, by persons 
the named in the application form from whom letters of 
recommendation are received, and on the basis of any other 
information that the anes may at its discretion request, 
including the Law School Admission Test. 


Law School Admission Test 

The Law School Admission Test is prepared and ad- 
ministered under the supervision of Education Testing Ser- 
vice. This test is designed to measure certain mental 
capabilities important in the study of law. It is required for 
admission to most law schools in the United States and 
Canada, including the University of Windsor. 

The test is given several times each year at convenient 
locations in Canada and the United States. For detailed in- 
formation applicants are referred to the L.S.A.T. Bulletin 
of Information which is sent to all candidates who apply for 
admission to the Faculty of Law of the University of Wind- 
sor. 
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Procedure 

All applications for admission to the First Year of the 
program leading to the degree of Bachelor of Laws must be 
submitted to the Faculty of Law, University of Windsor. 


In light of the fact that it is necessary to limit the number 
of persons who may be admitted into the First Year of the 
program, it is recommended that applications for admis- 
sion should be in the hands of the Faculty by February 1. 
Applications received after February 1 will be considered 
having regard to limitations of space and numbers. 


All applications for admission are considered by the Com- 
mittee on Admissions for Law Studies. Applications must 
be on the forms prescribed by the Committee and must be 
accompanied by: — 
(1) the applicant's matriculation certificate unless he has 
obtained a university degree; 
(2) official transcripts of all undergraduate and graduate 
work from all colleges or universities attended; 
(3) two letters of recommendation; 
(4) any further information that may be required by the 
Committee in a particular case. 
Applicants will be notified as soon as possible whether or 
not their yLercweers have been accepted. An applicant 
who is notified that his application has a accepted must 
signify his intention to attend within two weeks of the date 
of the posting of the notification of his acceptance. Failure 
to do so may result in withdrawal of acceptance. A deposit 
of $50.00 (non-refundable and credited towards tuition) is 
required by March 1, or accompanying the notice confirm- 
ing attendance if this is after March 1. 
Where an applicant has not obtained a Bachelor's degree 
prior to January 1 of the calendar year for which he is seek- 
ing admission to law school, the Committee may not make 
a decision on his application before transcripts of his com- 
plete pre-law course are available. 
All inquiries pesand@ Simniseicn should be addressed to: 

Associate Dean R. W. [anni 

Chairman of Admissions 

Faculty of Law 

University of Windsor 

Windsor, Ontario 

N9B 3P4 
Graduation 
Registration in any program does not constitute an ap- 
plication for a degree or diploma. 
An official application for graduation must be filled out 
and filed in the Registrar's Office thirty days prior to the 
convocation at which the applicant hopes to graduate. 
In cases in which credit is sought for work done elsewhere, 
official transcripts or other documentary evidence required 
by the Registrar's Office, not already submitted, must be 
conveyed to the Registrar's Office prior to the same date. 
Failure to comply with these regulations will disqualify the 
student for graduation at the convocation concerned. 


Course Grades 

In general grades will be determined by an examination 
given at the end of the term in which each course is given; 
in two-term courses examinations may be given at the end 
of each term, or only at the end of the second term, at the 
option of the instructor. An instructor, at his option, may 
consider term work i.e. a term paper, class performance, 
viva voce test or any combination of the same, in determin- 
ing grades, to a maximum of 50% of the final mark. If an in- 
structor wishes to give greater weight to term work, or to 
dispense entirely with a final examination, or to give his 
students an option to do something else in lieu of a Enal ex- 
amination, he may do so with the approval of the Faculty 
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at a formal meeting. Each instructor must inform his stu- 
dents, by the end of the second week of each course, con- 
cerning (i) the basis for determining the final grade in the 
course; (ii) the approximate dates for tests, essays, etc. 
Alterations in the announced procedure shall be made only 
with the consent of the class. 

Academic Standing 

In order to obtain standing for a year, a student must ob- 
tain an average of at least 60%. In the First Year the 
courses are weighted according to the number of hours 
taught; a weighted average of 60% is required. Honour 
standing will be awarded to a student who obtains standing 
with an average of 80% or better. 

Students will not normally be permitted to repeat a year, if 
failed. However, the Faculty may on petition permit a stu- 
dent to repeat a year. 

Academic decisions regarding the termination or con- 
tinuance of an individual as a student in the University of 
Windsor Faculty of Law may be made at the conclusion of 
each law school semester. In the case of first year students, 
such decisions shall ordinarily be made only after the stu- 
dent has completed his second semester of law schoo] work. 
Supplemental or Special Examinations 

(a) Supplemental or special examinations are granted by 
the Faculty in those instances in which it is felt that a se- 
cond attempt is warranted, on academic erent: or where 
the student has been adversely affected by circumstances 
beyond his or her control, such as illness or bereavement. 
(b) In First Year a student who writes the regular ex- 
aminations, special examinations, or both, but who fails to 
achieve the passing average of 60%, will be permitted to 
write visakimentele in all subjects except Legal Research 
and Writing, if he achieves an average of between 57% and 
60%. In Second and Third Year, any student achieving an 
average between 50% and 60% in the regular examinations, 
special examinations or both will be permitted to write 
supplemental examinations in the five subjects in which he 
achieved his lowest grades, except where he has no more 
than two grades lower than C, in which case he shall take 
supplementals in his two lowest subjects. 


(c) In any of the three years where a student has obtained 
the passing average of 60% but has obtained an F grade in 
one or more subjects, he shall be required to write and pass 
the subject/subjects in supplemental examinations. The 
rule may be waived in the case of a Third Year student who 
has failed in one subject. 

(d) A student who fails to achieve an average of 60% after 
supplemental examinations is deemed to have failed the 
year. In First Year the student shall be required to discon- 
tinue, in Second and Third Years allowed to repeat. 

(e) A student who writes the lar examinations will not 
be Eira to write special examinations unless on 
medical or compassionate grounds he is able to 
demonstrate that his performance at the regular examina- 
tions did not reflect his true ability. 

(f) A student who does not sit and write some or all of the 
regular examinations may be permitted to write one or 
more special examinations if he is able to justify his in- 
ability to write the examinations on medical or compas- 
sionate grounds, and he does not qualify for aegrotat 
standing. 

(g) The fee is $10.00 if written at a regular examination 
period, and $20.00 if written at another time or place. A 
student granted permission to write a supplemental or 
special examination must avail himself of this privilege at 
the first opportunity and the time and place designated. 


(h) Applications for rg (one or special examinations 
are available in the Registrar's Office. They must be 
returned to the Assistant Registrar (Records), Registrar's 
Office, University of Windsor, by the deadline date for sub- 
mission of applications for supplemental examinations, as 
given in the “Calendar of the Academic Year”. 

(i) In the case of supplemental examinations (see (b) ) 
promotion to the next year is contingent upon the student 
achieving a passing average in the supplementals taken 
together with subjects in which supplementals are not re- 
quired, 

(j) In the case of a special examination/s the student must 
achieve grades which allow him to achieve the normal 
average of 60% overall. The examination/s is graded in the 
normal way, and is computed in the final average. 


Aegrotat Standing 

(a) Aegrotat Standing may, at the discretion of the 
Faculty, be granted to a student, who, on medical or com- 
passionate grounds, has been unable to write, or to pass, 
one or more examinations. 

(b) A student will not be granted aegrotat standing if his 
academic record taken as a whole does not justify the as- 
sumption that he would have successfully passed the ex- 
amination. In the case of First Year students, the absence 
of any law school record may lead to denial of aegrotat 
standing, although a good pre-law record, coupled with 
satisfactory term work and success in other examinations 
written may lead to the granting of aegrotat standing. 
(c) Students denied aegrotat standing may be permitted 
to write special examinations. 

(d) Students granted aegrotat standing in one or more 
subjects shall not be ranked in the class but shall receive an 
average mark for the other subjects taken. 


Procedures for Special Consideration 

A student who wishes to receive consideration on account 
of serious illness or bereavement just prior to or during the 
examinations, and either fails to write or writes under 
adverse conditions must inform the Dean's Office im- 
mediately. For special consideration to be given to the stu- 
dent, ro documents, e.g. medical certificates, 
must be filed with the Dean within one (1) week of the 
scheduled examination/s. 


Withdrawal 
The status of a student who withdraws from full time 
studies is left to the decision of the faculty and will be 
reported to the student through the Registrar's Office. The 
record of students withdrawing from full time studies prior 
to January 15 will normally indicate ‘‘Voluntar 
Withdrawal.” Exemption from the above time limit is al- 
lowed only in extraordinary compassionate cases, on ap- 
al to the Dean. Students who are forced to withdraw 
m the University must notify the Dean's office in 
writing, giving the reason for the withdrawal. 


Appeals 

While all papers in failed subjects are re-read before the 
grades are submitted to the Registrar's Office, and every 
care is taken to record marks accurately, any student who 
considers that some factor affecting the final mark on the 
examination was not considered by the examiner, may ap- 
peal to have the subject reviewed. 

All appeals must be made in writing to the appropriate 
Faculty through the Office of the Registrar: 

(1) An appeal from an undergraduate student who 
believes that his final grade does not accurately represent 
his accomplishment must be accompanied by a $10.00 fee. 
If the grade is changed to the student's benefit, the $10.00 
fee will be refunded to him. 
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Such an appeal may not be made later than two weeks 
after the final mark has been released by the Registrar, (or- 
dinarily in January for fall term courses; in May for full 
year or spring term courses). Where a student is permitted 
to write a special examination, he shall be able to appeal 
for two (2) weeks after the final grade in that course has 
been released by the Registrar. 

There is no right of appeal from a supplemental examina- 
tion. 

(2) The Dean will consult the instructor involved, and at 
least one other member of the Faculty who teaches or who 
gr ere in the field, if available, in evaluating the ap- 
peal. 


PROGRAM OF STUDY 

BACHELOR OF LAWS 

The promram leading to the degree of Bachelor of Laws 
(LL.B.) requires full time attendance for three years. 
The general structure of the curriculum will be as follows: - 


First Year 

A basic level of instruction, through mandatory courses, in 
all the fundamental areas, problems, and principles of the 
law; this will require somewhat more stress on public law 
ere courses than the traditional First Year cur- 
riculum. 


Second Year and Third Year 

Civil procedure is the only required course. All other sub- 
jects are optional, except that students are required to 
select at least one subject from each of three groups of 
courses — a legal perspectives group, a public law group 
and a social perspectives group. The selection of courses is 
carried out in consultation with a designated faculty 
member. Final approval of the courses to be taken must be 
obtained before the end of the first week after commence- 
ment of the term. Subsequent changes may be made only 
with the approval of the faculty concerned and the As- 
sociate Dean. 


COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 

The allocation of hours and subject matter, and the 
designation of the required courses, are subject to altera- 
tion. 


FIRST YEAR 

All subjects as listed below must be taken. 

100c. Legal Process 

A study of judicial decision-making; the functions of the 
legislature and the judge; law, morals, and public opinion; 
Canadian and English legal history. (45 hours, first term). 


‘10lab. Property 


Tenures and estates; landlord and tenant; easements, 

covenants, licences and profits; future interests and the 

Rule against Perpetuities; mortgages; elements of personal 

i sine the social control of land. (45 hours, each term; 
ours). 


102ab. Torts 

Intentional and negligent interferences with person and 
tangible property; strict liability; nuisance, misrepresenta- 
tion. (45 hours each term; 90 hours). 

103ab. Contracts 

Formation of contracts; consideration; writing (and the 
Statute of Frauds); mutual assent, third party 
beneficiaries; capacity of parties; performance, breach and 
conditions; fraud and misrepresentation; remedies, quasi- 
contracts. (45 hours each term; 90 hours). 
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105c. Criminal Law and Procedure 

The principles of criminal liability; the elements of par- 
ticular crimes; exploration of major problems of the 
criminal law and its administration, viewed as a method of 
controlling socially undesirable behaviour. (60 hours, se- 
cond term). 


107ab. Legal Writing 

This is a program combining a variety of research and 
writing assignments with group discussion. oe Fel- 
lows will meet with and supervise small groups of students. 
The program will commence with an introduction to the 
law library and to legal research, and will culminate in a 
moot court. This is an integral part of the first year cur- 
riculum and students will be graded. (30 hours each term). 


220ab. Constitutional Law 

The structure and operation of Parliament and the provin- 
cial legislatures; the separation of governmental powers 
and the federal system, including an examination of the 
methods and doctrines adopted and the determinations 
made by the courts in elaborating the distribution of 
legislative powers under the British North America Acts 
and veoh statutes. (45 hours, first term; 30 hours, second 
term). 


SECOND YEAR REQUIRED COURSE 


104c. Civil Procedure 

An introduction to the procedure in a civil action in the 
light of the adversary process; historical background; 
organization of courts in Canada, including the 
relationship of courts of criminal jurisdiction to courts of 
civil jurisdiction; jurisdiction of courts; pleadings and dis- 
covery; forms of trial, method of proof, controls over jury; 
judgments; costs, res judicata; appeals; parties. (45 hours, 
first term). 


SECOND YEAR AND THIRD YEAR 

With the exception of Taxation I and Clinical Law, the fol- 
lowing courses are all three hours a week in one term. Nor- 
mally students will be required to take five courses each 
term. Where a student takes Taxation I, which is assigned 
six hours, in a semester, he or she shall elect only three 
other courses. Where a student is selected for the Clinical 
Law Program the course will count for fifteen credit hours, 


Apart from Civil Procedure the program for Second and 
Third Year is essentially optional in character. The 
freedom of choice of the student is limited only by the 
grouping system set out below. The optional courses in the 
second and third year program are grouped along func- 
tional lines — in terms of a recognizable identity of sub- 
stantive and theoretical characteristics. 


The purpose of the grouping system is twofold. In the first 
place it reflects a fundamental belief that there are certain 
areas of legal study which should not be entirely neglected 
by students. These areas are three in number — (a) sub- 
jects which give a broader perspective of the legal process 
and legal theory than is possible in a normal substantive 
course, (b) subjects which cover the developing complex of 
relationships of governmental bodies inter se, and between 
the government and the citizen, (c) subjects which ex- 
amine the response of the law to contemporary social 
problems. The second link of the rationale for grouping is 
the feeling that it is easier for the student to plan a course 
program, if the shared characteristics of courses are ar- 
ticulated clearly. 

Students are required to include at least one course from 
each of groups I, If and III. Where the same course appears 
in more than one of these groups, the requirement will not 
be met by opting for the common course. Three separate 
courses must be chosen. Students are advised but not re- 
quired to include at least one from each of groups IV to VII 
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in making their course selection. 


Group I — Legal Perspectives 
227c. Jurisprudence 


. Public International Law 

. Civil Liberties 

. Conflicts 

. The Civil Law 

. Law of Developing Nations 
. Advanced International Law 
. Legal Profession 


Group II — Public Law 
Oc. Administrative Law 


Grou 


. Labour Law 

. Criminal Procedure 

. Civil Liberties 

. Advanced Criminal Law 

. Land Use Planning 

. Municipal Law 

. Environmental Law 

. Comparative Constitutional Law 


7 ro ation — . 
. Labour Arbitration 


p III — Social Perspectives 


. Advanced Torts 

. Family Law 

. Labour Law 

. Landlord and Tenant 
. Civil Liberties 

. Advanced Family Law 
. Land Use Planning 

. Law and the Control of Life 
. Environmental Law 

. Clinical Law 

. Law and Poverty 


296c. Legal Profession 


Grou 
22: 


. Law and Medicine 
. Child and the Law 
. Labour Arbitration 


p IV — Legal Methods and Adjectival Law 


8c. Evidence 


. Legal ay nts a OE 
. Debtor-Creditor Relations 

. Remedies 

. Advocacy 

. Computers and the Law 

. Civil Procedure (Practice Workshop) 
. Restitution 

. Legislation 

. Labour Arbitration 


Group V — Commercial Law 


. Agency and Partnership 
. Legal Accounting 
. Commercial Law (Sales) 


Debtor-Creditor Relations 


’ Bills and Notes 


285c. Insurance Law 


291c. 
Grou 
221 


International Business Transactions 
p VI — Corporate Law and Taxation 


c. Taxation I 
F bap Accounting 
La 


our Law 


. Company Law 

. Advanced Taxation 

. Corporate Finance 

. Tax Plannin ; 

. Regulation of Trade Practices 

. International Business Transactions 


Group VII — Property 
222c. Wills 

225c. Transfer of Land (Real Estate Transactions) 
233c. Trusts 

235c. Commercial Law (Sales) 

262c. Landlord and Tenant 

273c. Bills and Notes 

276c. Tax Planning 

278c. Land Use Planning 

279c. Municipal Law 

281c. Mortgages and Mechanics’ Liens 

286c. Intellectual and Industrial Property 

302c. Property Transactions 


202c. Advanced Torts 

A seminar course in which the participants will prepare 
and conduct seminars on various torts topics, with the as- 
sistance and guidance of the professor. A term paper may 
be required. 


221c. Taxation I 

An introduction to federal income taxation, with reference 
to historical developments and a brief consideration of the 
major recommendations of the Carter Commission on Tax- 
ation. Emphasis will be given to personal taxation, 
although reference will be made to the taxation of corpora- 
tions. 


222c. Wills 

The law of testate and intestate succession. Topics covered 
include; capacity, undue influence, execution and attesta- 
tion, revocation, lapse, construction, dependants’ relief 
legislation, perpetuities and accumulations. An introduc- 
tion to administration of estates and death taxes. 


223c. Family Law 

An examination of some of the problems in the formation, 
functioning and dissolution of the family unit with par- 
ticular emphasis on the promise to marry, validity of mar- 
riages, commonlaw marriages, illegitimacy, adoption, sup- 
port rights and obligations, separation, desertion, annul- 
ment, divorce and child custody. This course attempts to 
combine a lawyer's practical approach to the family 
problems with a broader view of how the law might treat 
family law problems in the light of findings from the social 
and behavioral sciences. 


225c. Transfer of Land (Real Estate Transactions) 
An examination of selected problems in transactions in- 
volving purchase and sale of real property, priorities, the 
registry and land titles systems. 


226c. Agency and Partnership 

The relationship between principal and agent; authorit 
and power of an agent; rights and duties of the principal. 
An introduction to the field of partnership law. 


227c. Jurisprudence 

An introduction to some of the issues concerning the 
nature, problems and function of law, and a study of the 
relationship between law and society, law and morals. 


228c. Evidence 

The adversary system; materiality, admissibility, relevan- 
cy; exclusionary rules, presumptions, burden of proof, 
judicial notice; witness, competence, privilege, cor- 
roboration; examination and cross examination; appeals 
on matters of evidence. 
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230c. Administrative Law 

A study of delegated legislation, the administrative 
process, and the methods by which courts control the exer- 
cise of discretion by administrative agencies. 


231c. Legal Accounting 

A brief study of elementary principles of double-entry 
bookkeeping. An understanding of the balance sheet and 
the income statement. An examination of the nature of the 
net worth accounts. The relation of surplus to dividends. 
Certain problems of asset valuation. 


232c. Public International Law 

An introduction to the principles and rules of conduct 
which states observe in their relations with one another, as 
well as the relationship of these rules to national law, and 
to individuals and non-state entities. 


233c. Trusts 

The historic development of uses and trusts; the employ- 
ment of the trust in a modern context. The requisite of a 
valid trust; express, implied, resulting, constructive, secret 
and charitable trusts. A brief introduction to estate plann- 
ing administration and fiduciary duties and powers. 


234c. Labour Law 

A study of union-management relations, including: es- 

tablishment of the collective bargaining relationship; cer- 

tification, conciliation; pornninel le resort to economic 
ressure; strikes, lockouts, picketing, injunctions; the col- 
ective agreement; negotiation, terms and enforcement; the 

arbitration process; the union and its members. 


235c. Commercial Law (Sales) 

The law relating to sale of goods, conditional sales, chattel 
mortgages, consumer protection, and other commercial 
transactions. 


236c. Company Law 

Incorporation of companies in Canada and particularly in 
Ontario. Relation of companies to creditors, stockholders 
and directors. Duties of directors. Protection of minorit 
shareholders and investors. Problems of capitalization. ( 
basic knowledge of accounting is recommended). 


260c. Criminal Procedure 

A study of advanced problems in that part of the law of 
procedure relating to trial and appeal of criminal actions as 
well as a study of those institutions which bear directly 
upon the trial of criminal cases. 


261c. Debtor-Creditor Relations 

The law governing relations between creditors and 
defaulting or insolvent debtors, including such matters as 
prelitigation remedies, court enforcement of indebtedness, 
and bankruptcy. 


262c. Landlord and Tenant 

Creation of the relationship of landlord and tenant; re- 
quirements of a valid lease; covenants, distress, relief 
against forfeiture, determination of tenancies. Problems 
relating to tenants’ associations, rent strikes, shopping 
ss Bet and new developments in the law will be con- 
sidered. 


263c. Remedies 

A study of the major legal and equitable means of enforcing 
rights and relieving wrongs, including damages, specific 
performance, injunctions, declaratory judgment, recission, 
accounting. 
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264c. Supervised Research 

Students may obtain credit for supervised research if they 
obtain the prior consent of a faculty member to act as a 
supervisor, and the project is approved by the Supervised 
Research Committee. Applications must be lodged with 
the Dean. Such research must be completed in the term in 
which it is commenced, and will be evaluated by the 
Faculty member in consultation with the Committee. 


265e. Civil Liberties 

The course will cover general constitutional protection of 
civil liberties, the Canadian Bill of Rights, the limits of 
civil liberties re obscenity, civil diadhonience: freedom of 
association, etc., free speech in Canada and the United 
States, equality and the Native Peoples, and the enforce- 
ment of equality (the Ontario Human Rights Commission). 


270c. Advanced Criminal Law 

A study of special problems in criminal law with reference 
to administration of criminal justice, police action, arrest, 
detention and sentencing. 


271c. Advanced Family Law 

An in-depth analysis of the law of marriage and divorce. In 
this course Canadian family law is compared with that of 
other systems and emphasis is placed on law reform. 
(Prerequisite: Family Law). 

272c. Advanced Taxation 

A seminar which will focus on either: (a) taxation of inter- 
national business operations, or (b) tax policy and ad- 
ministration. (Prerequisite: Taxation I). 


273c. Bills and Notes 
The law peeing 0 commercial paper, negotiable instru- 
ments, and banking. 


274c. Conflicts 

The law relating to transactions and relationships which 

include a foreign (i.e. non-Ontario) aspect, including 
roblems of jurisdiction, choice of law, and enforcement of 
oreign judgments. (Femily Law is recommended). 


275c. Corporate Finance 

Financial planning for public and private corporations 
with special reference to taxation and securities. (Prere- 
quisite: Company Law). 

276c. Tax Planning 

Seminar. An advanced study of planning dispositions of 
property employing traditional legal structures including 
wills, trusts and corporations. The use of life insurance, in- 
ter vivos trusts, pensions and gifts in estate planning. Tax 
effects on various forms of disposition. (Prerequisite: Wills 
and Trusts). 


277c. The Civil Law 
An introduction to the Civil Law System with special 
reference to the Civil Code of the Province of Quebec. 


278c. Land Use Planning 
A study of the place and function of law and lawyers in 
land use planning; an exposure to the planning process and 


its active participants in government and community. 


279c. Municipal Law 

The subject matter treats generally the nature, form and 
structure of local government units in Ontario. While other 
structures of eat government are involved, the municipal 
corporation is the focal point of examination. 

Some of the particular areas of coverage are related to the 
nature and kinds of municipal bodies; forms of le islative 
and administrative structure; municipal election law; by- 
laws and resolutions . . . enactments of, forms of, scope of, 
enforcement of and challenging of; methods of and grounds 
for judicial review of municipal action; powers to license, 
regulate and govern trades, businesses and occupations; 
Police Commissions and the municipal administration of 
justice; contractual and_ tortious liability of municipal 
hedion: expropriation and compensation, annexation and 
amalgamation; fundamentals of assessment. 

From year to year, the organization and content of the 
course may change somewhat, either as a reflection of the 
constantly changing patterns of municipal government or 
as a response to particular current or emergent issues in the 
urban scene. 


280c. Advocacy 

An in-depth study of the preparation of a case for Trial 
from the first interview with special emphasis on ac- 
cumulating documentary proof of damages, the prepara- 
tion for and conduct of Danae. and settlement negotia- 
tions. (Prerequisite: Evidence). 

281c. Mortgages and Mechanics’ Liens 

‘An examination of the nature of mortgages and mechanics 
liens, priorities, effect of the Registry and Land Titles Acts, 
claims and suits, and current problems. 


282c. Computers and the Law 

Introduction to computer technology, algorithms and 
programming. The various types of information retrieval 
systems, including ag 2a tempi data banks, police data col- 
lections and legal information retrieval systems for 
research, courts and the practical lawyer. Appiicnee of 
scientific, linguistic and behavioristic researc methods to 
legal thinking and research. Legal problems arising from 
computer usage. 


283c. Civil Procedure (Practice Workshop) 

This workshop explains the course of a typical civil lawsuit 
as the framework for the discussion of major lawyering 
facts including: interviewing, counselling, negotiating, 
drafting and advocacy. rough role playing and 
demonstration, students become intimately familiar with 
the skill and art of lawyering. (Prerequisite or corequisite: 
Civil Procedure). 


284c. Regulation of Trade Practices 

A study of regulations restricting unfair trade practices 
with principal emphasis on the Combines Investigation Act 
and including problems of mergers, monopolies, price fix- 
ing, predatory pricing, resale price maintenance, false and 
misleading advertising. 

285c. Insurance Law 

A general introduction to the principles of the law of in- 
surance. The course includes examination of insurable in- 
terest, valuation, subrogation, contribution, the duty of 
disclosure, the position of agents, formation and variation 
of the contract, the cover and actions on the contract. 


286c. Intellectual and Industrial Property 

This course surveys the protection which the law affords to 
intellectual and industrial property. It includes the law 
relating to patents of invention, trade marks, copyright, in- 
poaiee design, unfair competition and protection of trade 
secrets. : 


287c. Restitution 

The course examines the principles and remedies, both at 
common law and equity, which are capable of affording 
relief from unjust enrichment. The course includes restitu- 
tion of benefits acquired by mistake of fact and law, 
criminal and tortious conduct, compulsion and breach of 
fiduciary relationship. 


288c. Law and the Control of Life 

The course deals with lega! aspect of the prevention, crea- 
tion, alteration, maintenance, and termination of life 
through medical and other scientific means 


289c. Environmental Law 

Biological, ecient and economic perspectives on air, 
water, and noise pollution. Problems of internationa! and 
national jurisdiction. Existing legislative and ad- 
ministrative machinery for pollution contro! in Canada, 
embracing an in-depth study of the Ontario Water 
Resources Commission. The impact of zoning regulation. 
The viability of existing property and tort actions. The 
development of the public trust doctrine. 


290c. The Law of celine | Nations 

The reception of foreign laws by legal systems, using the 
position of the common law and civil law systems in former 
Colonial territories. The problems encountered as a result 
of the reception of the foreign law, using fields, viz. family 
law, wills, succession, and crimes. The application of fun- 
damental! concepts in the “‘received” law and in the “local” 
law, compared. The resolution of the varying problems that 
have “‘marked” the association between “received” law 
and the “‘local” law since the advent of Independence. 


29ic. International Business Transactions 

An examination of the lega! aspects of international trade 

and investment from the perspectives of (a) Canadian cor- 

ang engaging in trade with and investment in the 
nited States and/or other selected host countries and (b) 

foreign corporations engaging in trade with and investment 

in Canada. (Recommended: Company Law). 


292c. Advanced International Law — International In- 
stitutions 

A study of the legal organization of modern international 
society, with special emphasis on the law and organization 
of the U.N. and the European Common Market. (Prere- 
quisite: Public International Law). 


293c. Clinical Law 

A limited enroliment program available each semester to a 
group of about fifteen students. The program will brin 
students into supervised contact with practical leg 
peohienos outside of the classroom in an attempt to teach 
egal skills, professional responsibility and knowledge of 
social and legal institutions. 


294c. Comparative Constitutional Law 

Seminar. A study of basic questions common to the con- 
stitutions of various countries and the critical considera- 
tion of the varying approaches to these problems. Attention 
is focused on problems of the rule of law, judicial review, 
federalism, emergency powers, constitutional amend- 
ments, the electoral system and civil rights. Each student 
prepares and presents a research paper. 


Law 


295c. Law and Poverty 

An introduction to the nature and extent of poverty. Who 
are ‘the poor’? What general role should lawyers play in 
relation to the problems of ‘the poor’? An examination of 
selected problem areas, which wil! include the Welfare 
Process and its alternatives; and delivery systems for 
providing legal services to ‘the poor. Other areas which 
might be covered include: low income housing and urban 
development; agriculture and rural depopulation; aspects 
of the plight of native people. Throughout, the course will 
endeavour to focus on problems and solutions in a contem- 
porary Canadian context. 


296c. The Legal Profession 

The i profession will be critically examined both 
generally as a profession and particularly as a profession 
providing legal services. Most of the following topics will be 
pursued . . . the theory of professions and professionalism, 
the history of the organization and growth of the legal 
profession, public accountability, internal democracy, 
legal services and restrictive trade practices, internal and 
externa! ethical norms, the law of professional negligence, 
disciplinary powers and activities, the licensing function 
and authority, skill portability, university and continuing 
legal education, alternative legal aid services and systems, 
developing clinical modes, office practices, organized 
professional lobbying, lawyering skills and specialization, 
interrelationships with judicial, executive and legislative 
bodies. Established assumptions will be chalienged, 
preconceptions will be questioned and value judgments 
will be developed from examination and understanding. 
Guest lecturers from professional practice will participate. 
Study materials will include statutes, cases, and current 
literature. (Recommended: Administrative Law). 


297c. Legisiation 

The course will have both jurisprudential and practical 
aspects. It will seek to examine the relative roles of 
Legislature and Judiciary in the process of legal change, 
and the various techniques which are available to the 
Judiciary to effect legal c e. It will also seek to examine 
in some depth the process and rules of statutory interpreta- 
tion. Depending on time and the interests of the students 
in the class, problems of the role and construction of subor- 
dinate legislation; the drafting of legislation; and the 
‘shape of the statute book may also examined. The 
materials selected for the course will range over a wide 
number of substantive legal areas, and will look at ap- 
proaches from all parts of the Common Law world. 


298c. Law and Medicine ; 

A seminar in medico-legal aspects of law practice. Topics 
to be considered are legal aspects of medical practice and 
liability; medical aspects of litigation such as expert 
medical testimony and the use of special techniques such 
as X-ray, encephalography and cardeography; examina- 
tion of current problems in the medico-legal area. 

299c. Child and the Law 

An examination of the objectives, criteria, methods and ef- 
fectiveness of state intervention in the parent-child 
relationship, including a study of the Family Court, 
bred elinquency, child neglect and abuse, il- 
egitimacy, custody of both legitimate and illegitimate 
children, and adoption. (Prerequisite: Family Law). 
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300c. Criminology 

The course will focus upon: “penology” or “corrections” 
rather than the etiology of crime. It will consist of a series of 
seminars prepared and presented by students working 
either individually or in teams. Topics will include: princi- 
ples of sentencing; punishment as a deterrent; prevention 
detention; prisons and jails; parole, probation and 
“halfway houses”; special facilities for female offenders, 
young offenders and offenders requiring psychiatric treat- 
ment. 


30lce. Labour Arbitration 

This limited enrollment seminar will focus upon the 
process of dispute settlement under collective agreements 
via grievance and arbitration procedures. The nature and 
scope of the collective bargaining agreement will be ex- 
amined and consideration will be given to the respective 
roles of the arbitrator and the court in the development of a 
problem-solving jurisprudence for disputes arising out of 
the interpretation and application of collective agree- 
ments. Pre-arbitration procedures, resources for arbitral 
decision-making, arbitration procedure, judicial review of 
arbitration awards, post-arbitration procedures, and 
selected issues in grievance determination, such as dis- 
cipline, discharge, seniority, work assignment, job evalua- 
tion, subcontracting, and technological change, will be 
among topics studied through individual and group 
seminar presentations and through mock arbitrations in 
which students will act as counsel and arbitration board 
nominees. Students may also be asked to act as counsel 
and court in mock motions to quash arbitration awards. 
(Prerequisite: Labour Law; commended: Adminis- 
trative Law). 


302c. Property Transactions 

The course brings together the two major elements of the 
law relating to land transactions — conveyancing and 
mortgages. Attention will be paid to the purchase and sale 
of real property, priorities, the registry and land titles 
system, mortgages and mechanics liens. 


LAW SCHOOL AWARDS AND 
FINANCIAL AID 


The Board of Governors Medal 

Awarded to the student graduating with the highest 
standing. The recipient must have attained First Class 
Honours standing. 


Harold G. Fox Bursaries 

Eight bursaries contributed by the Harold G. Fox Educa- 
tion Fund, and ranging in value from $50 to $150, are 
awarded annually to the top four students in each of the 
first two years.. 


The Alex Fraser Goldberg Memorial Award 

An award of $200 has been established by the Windsor 
Lodge 1011, B'nai Brith for a deserving married student in 
the Faculty of Law. 

The Essex Law Association Award 

This award of $150 established by the Essex Law Associa- 
tion, is to the student standing first in the First Year. 
MeTague Awards 

Two awards of $150 and $100 have been established by Mc- 
Tague, Clark, Holland, Whiteside, Coughlin, Ouellette 
and Mailloux, Barristers and Solicitors, for the first and se- 
cond student respectively in the Second Year. 
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The Robert H. Wilson Awards 

These awards of $150 and $100 are provided be Wilson, 
Barnes, Walker, Montello, Grant and Beach, Barristers 
and Solicitors, for the students standing first and second 
respectively in the Third Year. 


The Thompson, Rogers Award in Procedure 

An amount of $150 has been provided by Thompson, 
Rogers, Barristers and Solicitors, to the student achievi 
the highest aggregate standing in Evidence and Civi 
Procedure in the econd Year. 


Thompson, Rogers Award in Commercial Law 

An award of $150 has been established by Thompson, 
Rogers, Barristers and Solicitors, to the student obtaining 
the highest aggregate standing in commercial law, taxation 
and company law in either or both of Second and Third 
Year. 


The Gignac, Sutts, Nosanchuk Award in Conflicts 
An amount of $75 has been provided by Gignac, Sutts, and 
Nosanchuk to the two students achieving the highest 
grades in each section in Conflicts. 


The Paroian, Courey, Cohen and Houston Award in In- 
surance Law 

An award of $150 has been provided by Paroian, Courey, 
Cohen and Houston to the student achieving the highest 
grade in Insurance Law. 


Canada Law Book Limited Awards 

Book awards of $50 have been established by the Canada 
Law Book Company Limited for high standing in each of 
the three years of law school. 


Carswell Company Limited Awards 

Book awards valued at $50 have been established by the 
Carswell Law Book Company Limited for high standing in 
each of the first two years of law school, and a book award 
valued at $100 for high standing in Third Year. 


C.C.H. Prize for Legal Writing 

A prize of one year's subscription to the Dominion Reports 
Service is made available by C. C.H. to the student achiev- 
ing the highest grade in the first year Legal Writing course. 


The Thomas Zuber Mooting Trophy 

A trophy and prizes are presented each year to the four stu- 
dents with the best performance in the Senior Mooting 
Competition. The prizes for the best two mooters in the 
final are $100 each, and for the runners-up $50 each. 


= Faculty Award 

e Faculty members have established a special award out 
of the bre! eg money on application for re-reads which will 
be awarded from time to time to a student for special con- 
tributions to the Law School. 


Faculty of Law Bursaries and Loans 

Out of funds contributed by the Law Society of Upper 
Canada, as well as funds resulting from forfeiture of 
entrance deposits, a special fund has been established to 
provide long term and emergency loans as well as the oc- 
cantonal bursary to students who have financial dif- 
iculties. 


SPECIAL LECTURES 


The George M. Duck Lecture Series 

A trust fund was established by a donation in memory of 

George M. Duck in order to institute an annual series 0 

par lectures on the theme “LAW IN A CHANGING 
OCIETY™. Annually an eminent scholar will be invited to 

present the Lecture. It is intended:that the lectures will be 

published following their presentation. 
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THE FACULTY OF 
SCIENCE AND 
MATHEMATICS 


Faculty Council: : 

Dean of the Faculty (Chairman): Dr. C. P. Gravenor; 
Director of the School of Computer Science: Dr. E. W. 
Channen; 


Director of the School of Nursing: Professor A. Gupta; 
All faculty of professorial rank; 
Student representatives as agreed. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


The Faculty of Science and Mathematics is composed of 
five departments (Biology, Chemistry, eology, 
Mathematics and Physics), the School of Computer 
Science, and the School of Nursing. Programs in Pre- 
Medical and Pre-Dental studies are administered by the 
Department of Biology. 

Details of the programs, specific admission requirements 
and requirements for graduation, are given for each 
Department on the following pages. Students in the 
Faculty of Science and Mathematics must also meet the 
general regulations of the University and are advised to 
read the section on Academic Information (page A-8 ff). 


PROGRAMS 


(a) General Programs 

General programs leading to the B.Sc, degree in Bioleey, 
Chemistry, Geology, Mathematics and Physics, or to the 
B.A. (Mathematics) degree require the completion of a 
minimum of fifteen courses. Students may take a sixteenth 
course without additional fee. In the general programs the 
student must acquire a moderate concentration in a major 
field but the programs are designed to offer the opportunity 
of selecting a number of courses from other areas of science 
or from other Faculties at the University. 


(b) Honours Programs 

Honours Programs leading to a B.Sc. degree in Biology, 
Chemistry, Geology, Mathematics and Physics, or to the 
B.A. (Mathematics) degree require the completion of from 
twenty-one to twenty-three courses, depending on the sub- 
ject of specialization. These programs require a greater 
concentration and demand a higher level of achievement 
than the general programs. 


In the five Departments the following programs are offered. 
For specific course gcc consult the Departmental 
Ts under “Details of Programs and Courses’, page 


1. Biology — with specialization in Microbiology, Cellular 
Biology, Organismic Biology, ee Biology, 
and Population and Environmenta Biology. Those 
wishing to specialize in the traditional disciplines of 
Botany and Zoology may do so within the context of the 
above programs. 
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2. Chemistry — with specialization in Chemistry, 
Biochemistry, and Chemistry and Physics. 

3. Geology—with specialization in Geology, Geology and 
Geography, and logical Engineering (see page F-17). 
Students wishing to combine the disciplines of 
Chemistry and Physics with Geology must enroll in a 
Geology program. 

4. Mathematics — with specialization in Pure 
Mathematics, Statistics or Applied Mathematics. A 
student may obtain either a B.A. or B.Sc. degree in Pure 
Mathematics or Statistics. In addition, attention is 
drawn to degrees in the following B.A. programs: 
Honours Economics and Mathematics (page J-10), 
Honours Philosophy and Mathematics (page 37), and 
Honours Psychology and Science (page J-25). 

5. Physics — with specialization in Physics, Applied 
Physics and Biophysics. 

School of Nursing 

Two programs are offered for candidates who are already 

Registered Nurses: a degree program and a diploma 

rogram in Public Health Nursing. The degree program, 

Bachelor of Science in Nursing (Honours), requires three 

academic years of study. 

A four-year program leading to the degree Bachelor of 

Science in Nursing (Honours) is available for high school 

igs or applicants seeking admission as adult stu- 

ents. Graduates from the program qualify to write the 
provincial nurse registration examination. 


School of Computer Science 

Both General and Honours programs are offered, leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Computer Science (B.C.S.). Each 
permits the student to augment his specialized study of 
computers with an extensive study of one of a number of 
related fields, or with a broad spectrum of other courses. 


Pre-professional Programs 

In addition to the degree programs, the Faculty of Science 
and Mathematics offers programs for students intending to 
enroll in professional a wk as follows: 

Pre-medicine 

A student intending to apply for admission to a School of 
Medicine is advised to study carefully the requirements of 
the particular Medical School to which he seeks admission, 
as there is some variation, both with respect to choice of 
subjects and number of years’ study required for entrance. 
The student should obtain counselling through the Depart- 
ment of Biology in order to design the most suitable 
program of study for meeting the usual admission require- 
ments. 
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Pre-Dentistry 

A student intending to qualify for admission to the First 
Dental Year at the University of Toronto or the University 
of Western Ontario should complete the program for First 
Level Science including Biology 110, Chemistry 131 and 
Physics 113. English (two half courses in the 100 series) is a 
recommended option. 

Pre-Optometry - 

A student seeking to qualify for admission to optometry is 
advised to complete First Level Science with the following 
courses: Biology 110, Chemistry 111 or 131, Mathematics 
115ab, Physics 110, Psychology 115ab and one course of- 
fered by the Faculty of Arts. 


Pre-Teaching 

Students who contemplate an elementary or secondary 
school teaching career are advised to consult the Calendar 
of the Faculty of Education, University of Windsor, or of a 
comparable institution, in order to acquaint themselves 
with admission and teacher certification requirements. 
Students who are planning a secondary school teaching 
career are further advised to take, if possible, more than 
the minimum number of undergraduate courses in the sub- 
jects they expect to teach. 


By the proper choice of subjects, students completing cer- 
tain Honours programs with a B average may qualify for 
admission to courses leading to the appropriate Type A 
Certificate at the Faculty of Education at this University, 
or other Ontario Faculties or Colleges of Education. For 
further details, consult the Registrar. 


Counselling 
From the above abbreviated description of programs, it is 
evident that students have a wide option of choices in 
Mathematics, Science, Nursing and Pre-professional 
programs. Quite often students are unaware of the nature 
of the progeny and the professional opportunities open to 
them in the various areas of specialization. Each Depart- 
ment and the School of Nursing has members of the faculty 
who counsel students and assist them in choosing programs 
and courses. Assistance can be obtained at all times of the 
year by contacting the Department, the School of Com- 
uter Science, the School of Nursing or the Office of the 
ean. 


Special counselling service is offered during the month of 
August for students entering the University for the first 
time. Details of the time and place are mailed to all new 
students from the Office of the Registrar. New students 
who cannot attend the formal August counselling sessions 
may obtain special counselling by making an appointment 
with the Departmental counsellors or by calling the Office 
of the Dean. 


Telephones: University of Windsor ...... (519) 253-4232 
Othice OF the Dean. 2.0. 4. 04 ES Ext. 182 
Department of Biology ....... Ext. 272, 274 
Department of Chemistry ........ Ext. 305 
Department of Geology .......... Ext. 450 
Department of Mathematics ..... Ext. 213 
Department of Physics....... Ext. 283, 422 
School of Computer Science . . Ext. 730, 827 
School of Nursing ........... Ext. 286, 288 


All students are urged to take advantage of this counselling 
service. 
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ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


Admission from Grade 13 (Level 5) 
Admission to the Faculty of Science and Mathematics re- 
quires satisfactory completion of a full Grade 13 (Level 5) 
program as approved by the Secondary School with an 
average of 60% or better and an average of 60% or better in 
all Science and Mathematics subjects taken. General ad- 
mission requirements to the University, including admis- 
sion of non-secondary school graduates and graduates from 
high schools outside of Ontario, are more fully described on 
page A-9. 
A background of specific Science and Mathematics sub- 
jects in secondary school or in the Preliminary Year at this 
Univsrsity is uired for admission to many of the 
Honours and General programs in Science and 
Mathematics, the School of Computer Science, and the 
School of Nursing. The minimal entrance requirements are 
shown under Admission Requirements as follows: Biology, 
age I-9; Chemistry, page 1-15; Geology, page I-19; 
ease page I-23; Physics, page I-29; Computer 
Science, page I-34; Nursing, page I-37. 
Advanced Placement’ 
Upon admission to the University, a student may petition 
his Faculty or School for permission to write an advanced 
lacement examination in first year courses offered within 
is ge Such examinations will be offered within two 
weeks after registration, and a minimum grade of C is re- 
quired for the granting of advanced placement; the actual 
ade obtained will be transmitted to the Registrar's Of- 
ice. The student will be required to complete the standard 
number of courses required to obtain a degree. The normal 
charge for special examinations will be applied. 


Admission from Grade 12 (Level 4) 

The University of Windsor offers a Preliminary Year for 
students who enter the University from Grade 12 (Level 4), 
The requirements for admission into Preliminary Year are 
stated on page A-9. 


Advanced Standing’ 
Upon admission to the University, a student may petition 
his Faculty or School for permission to write an examina- 
tion for advanced standing in Preliminary Year courses of- 
fered within his tn cen Such examinations will be of- 
fered within two weeks after registration, and a minimum 
rade of C is required for the granting of advanced stan- 
ing; the actual grade obtained will be transmitted to the 
Registrar's Office. The normal charge for special examina- 
tions will be applied. 


*See page A-10 for definition of Advanced Placement and 
Advanced Standing. 
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FACULTY OF SCIENCE & MATHEMATICS 
ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


For Admission To 


Minimal Requirements 


Desirable Requirements 


A full Grade 13 (Level 5) program including 1 
Mathematics subject, 2 of: Biology, Chemistry, 
Geology, Physics and one other Mathematics. 
Overall average of 60% and average of 60% in 
Science and Mathematics subjects. 


Mathematics 1, Mathematics 2, 
Chemistry and Physics 


A full Grade 13 (Level 5) program including Math- 
ematics 1 and 2, and preferably 2 or more of: 
Biology, Chemistry, Geology, Physics, additional 
Mathematics subject. Overall average of 60% and 
average of 60% in Mathematics and Science sub- 
jects. 


Mathematics 1, Mathematics 2, 
Physics, Chemistry, one of: Math- 
ematics 3, Biology. 


Computer A full Grade 13 (Level 5) program including Math- Mathematics 1, 2 and 3. 
Science ematics 1. Overall average of 60%, and 60% 
average in Mathematics. 
Geology A full Grade 13 (Level 5) program including a mini- Mathematics 1, Chemistry, Bi- 
mum of 2 of: Biology, Chemistry, Geology, Math- ology, Geology. One or more of: 
ematics 1, Mathematics 2, Mathematics 3, Phys- Mathematics 2, Mathematics 3, 
ics. Overall average of 60% and average of 60% in Physics. 
Mathematics and Science subjects. 
Mathematics A full Grade 13 (Level 5) program including Math- Mathematics 1, 2 and 3. Those 
ematics 1. Overall average of 60% and 60% average planning to. take Applied Math- 
in Mathematics. ematics should take Grade 13 
Physics. 


A full Grade 13 (Level 5) program including 
English, Biology and Chemistry. Overall average 
of 60%. Applicants should have equivalent of 
Ontario Grade 12 Mathematics and Physics. See 
School of Nursing, page 1-37 for admission re- 
quirements to Plan IJ or Diploma program. 


Physics, and one Mathematics. 


For purposes of admission, Grade 13 (Level 5) Mathematics subjects are defined as follows: 
Mathematics 1: Functions and Relations 
Mathematics 2: Calculus 
Mathematics 3: Algebra 


A full Grade 13 (Level 5) program including 1 
Mathematics. Overall average of 60% 


A full Grade 13 program including 
Mathematics 1, 2 and 3, Chemistry 
and Physics. 
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PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 


For Preliminary Year 


(a) Science 
Students doing Preliminary Year and intending to take a 
progres in Science for the B.Sc. degree, general or 
honours, should take the following. An overall average of C 
is required for admission to a Science program: 

English 100c, and one other half course from the English 

100-Series (120c is strongly recommended). 

Mathematics 010 

Any four of: Chemistry 001, Physics 010, Geology 100, 

Mathematics 020, Mathematics 030, option. : 
(Students intending to proceed to a degree in Chemistry or 
Physics should take Mathematics 010, 020, 030, pie ped 
010 and Chemistry 001. Students intending to proceed to a 
degree in Geology should take Mathematics 010, 
Chemistry 001, eo 100 and one or more of: 
Mathematics 020, 030, Physics 010. Students intending to 

roceed to a degree in Mathematics should take 

athematics 010, 020 and 030). 
The above program is also accepted for admission to First 
Year Arts programs, and to the School of Social Work. 
(b) Nursing 
Students in Prelimin Year, who intend to enter the 
Bachelor of Science in Nursing program, are required to 
br the following courses, and to attain an overall average 
of C: 

English 100c, and one other half course from the English 

100-Series (120c is strongly recommended) 

One of: Mathematics 010, 020, 030 

Chemistry 001 

Biology 110 

Physics 010 (or option with the permission of the Direc- 

tor of the School of Nursing). 


(c) Computer Science 
English course at the 100 level, or option from the 
Faculty of Arts or the Faculty of Social Science 
Mathematics 010, 020 
Three options (Mathematics 030 strongly recom- 
mended) 
For admission to First Year Computer Science, an overall 
average of C is required. 


GENERAL PROGRAMS 

Although a student in the general so iat may choose 
from a broad range of subjects, the University requires 
some degree of specialization to qualify for a general 
degree. A student who wishes to take a general program is 
expected to choose a major subject and include in his 
program from five to eight courses in the major subject. 


Selection of Courses 
A student will qualify for the general B.Sc. degree or B.A. 
(Mathematics) by passing fifteen courses with an overall 
average of C or better. For the B.Sc. degree a minimum of 
ten courses must be taken from the courses offered by the 
Faculty of Science and Mathematics, the School of Com- 
puter Science, and certain courses offered by the Depart- 
ment of Geography (Geography 100ab, 220ab, 230ab and 
246a). At least eight of the fifteen course total must be at 
the 200 level or higher and at least five of the eight courses 
must be taken at the University of Windsor, including at 
least two courses in the major field. Course requirements 
for the B.A. (Mathematics) degree are found on page I-23. 
Courses should be selected according to the following 
criteria: 
1. Major Field 
At least five and not more than eight courses must be 
chosen from one subject, which constitutes the major 
field. Each Department offering a major has indicated 
how many, and which, courses students in that major 
field must take to fulfill their major requirements. In 
some cases, the choice within the field is left open. Nor- 
mally, one course from the major field should be taken 
among the first five courses taken. For major require- 
ments by Departments, see Departmental information 
under Details of Programs and Courses on page I-9 ff. 


2. Options 
At least three of the options (non-major subjects) must 
be selected from courses offered through the Faculty of 
Arts, and the Faculty of Social Science. In the total 
program at least one of the optional courses must be 
taken from the offerings from the Faculty of Arts and one 
from the Faculty of Social Science. Options in the Com- 
puter Science program are given on page I-35. 
Students pursuing their programs exclusively in the 
regular winter session will normally take five courses in 
each session. Students taking part of their work in Interses- 
sion or Summer Session will be limited to two courses in 
each of these sessions. 


No course numbered below 100 may be counted among the 
courses required for the degree with the exception of begin- 
ning language courses. 


Standing Required 

Progress toward a genes degree at the University of Wind- 
sor is related to the number of courses successfully com- 
pleted rather than to year-by-year promotion. However, 
the programs in the Faculty of Science and Mathematics 
are sequential in nature and hence the word “‘level” is used 
to clarify the student's position within a program and to 
distinguish between introductory and senior courses within 
a program. 

At the conclusion of each academic session (regular 
September-to-April session, Intersession, Summer Ses- 
sion) at which a student has taken courses, the student s 
progress will be reviewed and the cumulative average 
calculated. 


At the discretion of the Dean, any student’s case may be 
referred to the Academic Standing Committee of the 
Faculty for review at the conclusion of any session. In the 
following cases, review and recommendation by the Com- 
mittee are required. 


Case (1) 

If the final grade is F or F— in more than three full courses 
among the first five niet py or in more than four among 
the first ten; or in more than five among the first fifteen; 


In the above cases the committee will normally require the 
student to withdraw from the Faculty. f 


Case (2) 
If the overall average in all courses for which credit has 
been granted is lower than C. 


OR 

Case (3) 

If the average in the subjects constituting the major field 
falls below C at any point. 


In cases (2) or (3) the Committee may allow the student to 
continue on probation. If probation is allowed it is a 
reminder to students that an overall average of C and an 
aio of C in the subjects constituting the major are re- 
quired for graduation. 


A student who has been placed on probation as a result of 
such deficiencies, will remain in that status for at least 
twelve months. If, in the opinion of the Academic Standing 
Committee, his performance improves by the end of that 
period, the Committee may remove the probation. If not, 
the Committee will review all aspects of the student's 
progress and may require the student to withdraw from all 

pomrars offered in the Faculty of Science and 

athematics for a period of one year. After this period the 
student may apply for readmission through the University 
Admissions Office. 


HONOURS PROGRAMS 
Specific requirements for Honours programs vary, 
depending upon the subject of concentration. Individual 
programs, which may provide for specialization in a single 
subject or in a combination of related subjects, are outlined 
under Details of Programs and Courses, page I-9 ff. 
The number of required courses in Science and 
Mathematics programs varies from a minimum of twenty- 
one to a maximum of twenty-three, not more than eight of 
which may be taken at the 100 level. The course require- 
ments in the degree program in-the School of Nursing ex- 
ceed this number and students entering this program are 
advised to consult the Programs of Study for the B.Sc. in 
Nursing on page I-38. 
The minimum requirements for continuation in an honours 
program is a cumulative average of C, and a cumulative 
average of C in the field of specialization. Some programs 
carry more geo requirements, and these are shown in 
the program outlines. 
At the conclusion of each academic session, cases of those 
students who fail to meet the minimum requirements, in- 
cluding those set by the Departments, will be referred to 
the Academic Standing Committee. The Committee may: 

(1) Recommend that such students transfer to the 

general program. 
(2) Permit them to continue in the Honours program on 
probation. 
(3) Require withdrawal from the Faculty. 
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NOTES 


Course Content 

The contents of courses offered and the number of instruc- 
tional hours per week in each, are shown by Departments 
in the Section below, entitled Details of Programs and 
Courses. Registration in any regular day course or program 
must be done through the Registrar's Office where time 
schedules are also available. The University does not at- 
ia to impose uniformity in course presentation 
methods which, therefore, vary according to the nature and 
level of the course content. Some classes are devoted en- 
tirely to lectures by the instructor, or lectures combined 
with classroom discussion. In some cases, a portion of the 
weekly classroom hours is devoted to small group (tutorial) 
instruction. Some courses are presented partly or entirely 
in the form of seminars. Most science courses have 
laboratory hours scheduled. In all cases, the nature of the 
instructional’ methods to be used is explained to students 
early in the course. 


Examinations and Grading 
Grades assigned in all General and Honours programs, and 
their significance, are as follows: 


a NBL xi cud wtafainis ale Ghats ilk > «ce aid Excellent 
aE 5 BA IRN A. 5 A ina a 

tee an ih ec MBE cee gas Fuaietas dete cone sage Fair 
Eade se 1D uh cocarG pric Noatehs OMAN olec50 ad a 5 pet hese Dh ceet Pass 
Me ae eel OG aie vintemera te Tad TIS, w/ks'e ou weRTe Sie No credit 


Courses in which an F or F— grade is received will be 
recorded on the student's transcript but will carry no credit 
toward a degree. With the approval of the Department 
Head the instructor in any course may, subject to Senate 
regulations on Examination Procedures, grant a grade of 
Incomplete. 


In such cases, a limited extra time will be allowed for the 
completion of such work, during which period the instruc- 
tor will assign a final grade. An incomplete grade must be 
changed to a letter grade not later than six weeks after the 
last date of the examination period. If no such i has 
been assigned by that date, a final grade of F will be 
entered in the student's record by the office of_the 
Registrar. ; 
In addition to Incomplete Grades, other provisions exist to 
protect the student against circumstances beyond his con- 
trol which may adversely affect his progress. These are out- 
lined in the University-wide regulations. Aegrotat standing 
applies in some cases of illness or bereavement or other 
grave reason prior to or during an examination. Appel 
rocedures are provided in any case where a student feels 
is final grade et not correctly reflect his achievement. 
Supplemental examinations are not allowed in the Faculty 
of Saabs and Mathematics except for Nursing students. 
(See regulations under School of Nursing.) 
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Under University regulations, the procedures followed by 
the instructor in arriving at final grades may vary from 
course to course. The procedure in any course follows the 
instructor's and the Department's recommendations and is 
approved by the Faculty. Normally a combination of tests 
and other assignments is used. In all cases, some form of 
final evaluation procedure is required, which may, but 
need not, include a formal comprehensive examination. 
The University Se the however, that in each course, the 
nature of the evaluation procedures to be used in that 
course, and the nature mae dates of required assignments 
must be explained to the students early in the course. 


Final dates for dropping courses without a grade being as- 
signed are as shown below. To drop a course, reasons must 
be presented to the Dean and approval received. 


Intersession (full course) — 3 weeks after class begins. 
Intersession (half course) — 10 days after class begins. 


Evening Summer Session (course of 12 weeks) — 6 weeks 
after class begins. 


Summer Session (full course) — 3 weeks after class 
begins. 
Summer Session (half course) — 10 days after class 
begins. 


Winter Session (full year course) — January 15th. 
Winter Session (first semester course) — November Ist. 


tone Session (second semester course) — February 

15th. 

Attention is directed to the University-wide regulations 

pipiens to examinations, grades and appeals on page 
-11 ff. 


Sessions 

The time required to complete 5 Name can vary ac- 
cording to the student's choice. If courses are taken ex- 
clusively in the regular academic year (two semesters 
beginning in September and January), the normal time re- 
quirement in the general program is three years; in the 
honours program, four years. 

The University of Windsor offers an Intersession (mid-May 
to end of June), and a Summer Session (first of July to 
mid-August) and it is possible to take one or two courses in 
each of these sessions. Students who wish to accelerate 
their programs by attending Intersession and Summer Ses- 
sion should discuss this matter with their Departmental 
counsellors or contact the Dean's office. 

Programs may be spread over a longer period by students 
who prefer part-time studies. In all cases, advice and 
counselling are readily available from the Departments or 
from the office of the Dean. 


Subject Code used in Details of Programs and Courses 
Every subject extends over the complete academic year 
(two semesters) and counts as a full course, except where 
otherwise indicated. A course whose number is followed by 
“a”, “b”, or “y™ is a half course, given usually in the first 
semester, the second semester, or throughout the year, 
respectively. The letter “c’ indicates a half course which 
may be taught either first or second semester. A course 
whose number is followed by the letter “x” is taught 
without laboratories. 

A course whose number is followed by the letter ‘‘z"” may be 
a full or half course; in either case lectures and/or 
laboratories may extend over one or two semesters: see 
specific course description. 


DEPARTMENT OF BIOLOGY 


Officers of Instruction: 


Professors: 

Doyle, Robert Joseph; B.A., M.A. (Western Ontario), M.S. 

(Michigan State), Ph.D. (Wayne State)—1948. 

Petras, Michael Luke; B.Sc. (Assumption), M.Sc. (Notre 

Dame), Ph.D. (Michigan) —1956. 

Benedict, Winfred Gerald; M.Phil. (Leeds), B.S.A., Ph.D. 

(Toronto). F.L.S.—1957. 

McCurdy, Howard Douglas; B.A. (Western Ontario), B.Se. 

(Assumption), M.Sc., Ph.D. (Michigan State)—1959. 

(Head of the Department). 

Pillay, Dathathry T. N.; B.Sc. Ag. (Osmania), M.S., Ph.D. 

(Cornell) —1963. 

Habowsky, J. E. J.; Diplom-Landwirt (B.S.A.) (Munich), 

M.S.A., Ph.D. (Toronto)—1964. 

Sabina, Leslie Robert; A.B. (Cornell), M.S., Ph.D. 

(Nebraska) —1965. 

Warner, Alden Howard; B.A. (Maine), M.A., Ph.D. 

(Southern Illinois) —1965. 

Associate Professors: 

Dou pers Rev. John er, C.S.B.; B.A. (Western On- 

trio), S.T.B. (St. Michael's, Toronto), M.S. (Cornell) — 
2; 

Winner, John Michael; B.S., M.S. (Notre Dame), Ph.D. 

(Massachusetts)—1963. 

Okey, Allan B.; B.Sc. (Wisconsin), M.S., Ph.D. (Southern 

Illinois) —1967. 

Thomas, Donovan des Sauges; B.S. (Natal), M.S., Ph.D. 

(Florida) —1968. 

Cet, Robert T.; B.A. (U.C.L.A.), M.A. (California 

State), Ph.D. (U. of California)—1970. 

Wallen, Donald G.; B.Sc., B.Ed. (Dalhousie), M.Sc., 

Ph.D. (Simon Fraser)—1970. 


Assistant Professor: 
Fackrell, Hugh B.; B.Sc., M.Sc. (Western Ontario), Ph.D. 
(Manitoba)—1974. 


Lecturer: 
Mintzes, Joel Jerome; B.Sc., M.Sc. (Illinois), Ph.D. 
(Northwestern) —1974. 


Adjunct Assistant Professor: 
oe Gillian; B.Sc. (Wales), Ph.D. (Massachusetts)— 


Sessional Instructor: 
Soteros, G.S.; B.Sc., M.Sc. (Windsor)—1973. 
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ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


A full Grade 13 (Level 5) program as approved by the 
ing «ag School, including a Mathematics and at least 
two of: Biology, Chemistry, Geology, Physics, and one 
other Mathematics. An overall average of 60% is required, 
and an average of 60% in Mathematics and Science sub- 
jects. Equivalent Preliminary Year Science will also grant 
admission (see page I-6). 

Students wishing to major in Biology and who have had 
Grade 13 Biology or its e uivalent may obtain advanced 
placement in Biology 110 by the successful completion of 
an examination given by the Department on September 10, 
1975. The requirement to take Biology 110 is thereby 
waived but no credit is assigned for it. A biology major 
must still take at least six full course equivalents in Biology 
open to Biology majors (see Academic Regulations follow- 
ing). Please consult departmental office for further details. 


ACADEMIC REGULATIONS 

For a General B.Sc. in Biology a student must complete 15 
courses (16 may be taken without additional fee), and 
otherwise meet all University regulations. 

Among these courses must be included: (a) Biology 110 and 
from five to seven additional Biology courses, (b) three to 
five courses in Chemistry, Geology, Mathematics or 
Physics (at least eleven Science or athematics courses 
must be taken), (c) at least three courses in Arts and Social 
Science including at least one from each Faculty. 
Within these limits, it is possible to develop individual cur- 
ricula in a wide variety of biological areas including for ex- 
ample, general biology, cellular biology, organismic- 
developmental perry population-environmental biology 
and 8 ma gr nam, (See table on next page under programs 
of study.) Students are, therefore, requested to consult 
with departmental counsellors to obtain information for 
developing appropriate programs. 

In designing a program in Biology, the following factors 
should be kept in mind: (a) Early specialization may 
preclude certain career options. Students who are un- 
decided regarding their post-graduate activities should 
maintain a generalized i Kt in biology by selecting 
courses from diverse areas. (b) Students should strengthen 
their scientific preparation by selecting courses in 
Chemistry or Mathematics, etc. in consultation with their 
counsellors, and (c) Professional schools (medicine, den- 
tistry, optometry, etc.) have minimum course require- 
ments for admission. Students oe to make applica- 
tion to professional schools should include these courses in 
their university training. 
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PROGRAMS OF STUDY 

Although the design of the curriculum is the responsibility 
of the student, certain courses are strongly recommended 
as they are central to a knowledge of biology. 


First Level 

Biology 110 (or advanced placement therein — see above) 
is required. It is also strongly recommended that 
Chemistry 131 be taken, and one other full course from 
among Mathematics 111c/253c, Physics 113 (114) and 
—_— 100. The student is advised also to take one course 
from the Faculty of Arts and one from the Faculty of Social 
Science at this level. Students majoring in Biology must 
obtain a “C™ grade in Biology 110 and in the overall 
program. 

For admission to the Honours Program, the student must 
obtain a grade of ““B™ or better in Biology 110 and an 
overall ‘“‘C™ average. A student electing to proceed in an 
Honours Program must carry one additional course 
equivalent in the 2nd, 3rd or 4th level. 


Students are urged to consider carefully their choice of 
electives in Second Level as a lack of certain prerequisites 
will limit choices in subsequent levels. 


Second and Third Level 

The table on page I-11 lists programs appropriate to certain 
career interests which also satisfy the minimum academic 
requirements (see above). 

Courses which are strongly recommended are underlined. 
Students are advised to consult with their departmental 
counsellor before choosing a specific program of study. 


Honours Biology 

For the Honours B.Sc. in Biology, a student must complete 
a program of twenty-one full courses (4 levels) with at least 
a “C” average in each level. 


By the proper choice of subjects, a student completing the 
Honours Program with a ““B” average may qualify for ad- 
mission to courses leading to a Type A certificate in 
Biology through the Faculty of Education of this Univer- 
sity or other Facalties and Colleges of Education in On- 
tario. Minimum requirements are: 8 courses in Biology, 1 
course in Mathematics, 5 courses in Chemistry, Geology, 
Mathematics or Physics, and 6 courses from the Faculties 
of Arts, Social Science, or Science and Mathematics (not 
including Biology). 

Fourth Level 

The Fourth Level of an Honours Program will consist of 
five (or six) full courses. These must include sufficient 
courses to bring the Biology course total to 10 and must in- 
clude at least one 300 or 400 subject in Science or 
Mathematics (not including Biology). 
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Honours Biology and Geography ; ; 
A degree program for honours em pned of eight courses in 
Biology and eight in Geography, plus five other courses for 
a total of twenty-one, is offered for those interested in 
Biogeographical studies. 

First Level 

Required: Biology 110, Geography 100ab, Geography 
130ab, Chemistry 131, Mathematics llle and 253c; one 
course from the Faculty of Arts. 

Second Level 

Required: Biology 237a, Botany 224b, Geography 220a and 
246a. 

pone popes Geography 230b, Geography 250a, Biology 
229b. 


Options: one and a half courses. 


Third Level 
gig Geography 331, Geography 301b, Biology 
442 


Options: three courses. 


Fourth Level 

Required: Geography 446, Biology 437a, Biology 438b, 
Botany 438a. 

Recommended: either Geography 440 or 460. 

Options: one and a half courses. 

Of the listed options, assuming the student takes the 
recommended Biology and Geography courses, an ad- 
ditional half course must be in Geography and three and a 
half in Biology, to total eight courses in each of the main 
departments. 


Honours Biochemistry: 
See Department of Chemistry, p. I-16, 


GENERAL 
Second Level 
—Two to three courses in Biology 
from: 
Biol. 228a, 229b, 237a, other cour- 
ses in Biology 
—Chem. 213ab 


—Math. 111c/253c or 
Math. 120c/240c or 
One Science or Mathematics elec- 
lve 


—One course from the Faculty of 
Arts or Social Science 


Third Level 
—Five courses from: 


—Biol. 330b, 338b, Micro. 
other Biology courses. 


226a, 


—Chem. 336a/446b, Math. 213 


CELLULAR 
Second Level 
—Two to three courses in Biology 
from: 
Biol. 228a, 229b, 237a, Bot. 222a, 
Micro. 226a. 
—Chem. 213ab 


—One course from: 
Math, Comp.Sci. 100, Science 
elective 

—One course from: 
The Faculty of Arts or Social 
Science 


Third Level 

—Five courses from: 
Biol. 330b, 338b, 442b, 454b, Bot. 
430b, 444c, Zoo. 430ab, 446b, 
Chem. 336a/446b, one other sub- 
ject. 


PREMEDICINE 


—Two to three courses in Biology 
from: 
Biol. 28a, 229b, 237a 
Micro. 226a, Zoo 222 


—Chem. 213ab 


—Math 111c/253c or 
Physics 113 (114) 


—QOne course from the Faculty of 


Arts or Social Science 


—Five courses from: 


Biol. 330b, 338b, Micro. 226ab, Zoo. 
336ab, 430ab, 434a, 435b, 437b, 
454b, Chem. 336a/446b 


ORGANISMIC & 
DEVELOPMENTAL 


—Two to three courses in Biology 
from: 
Biol. 228a, 229b, 237a, Bot. 222a, 
224b, 322b, 437b, Zoo. 222 


—Chem. 213ab 


—One course from: 
Math, Comp.Sci. 100, Science 
elective 


—One course from: 
The Faculty of Arts or Social 
Science 


—Five courses from: 
Biol. 330b, 338b, 442b, 443a, Bot. 
322b, 430b, 437b, 444c, Micro. 
226ab, Zoo. 336ab, 430ab, 434a, 
Chem. 336a/446b. 
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MICROBIOLOGY 


—Biol. 228a, 229b, Micro. 226ab and 
237a 
—Chem. 213ab 


and 


—One Science or Mathematics elective 
or Comp. Sci. 100 


and 


—One course from the Faculty of Arts 
or Social Science 


—Five courses from: 


Biol. 330b, 338b, 454b, Micro. 341c, 
Micro. 43la, 433b, 436a, Bot. 437b, 
Zoo 435b, Chem. 336a/446b, one 
other subject. 


POPULATION & 
ENVIRONMENTAL 


—Two to three courses in Biology 
from: 

Biol. 228a, 229b, 237a, Bot. 224b, 
Micro. 226a, Zoo. 222 

—One to two courses from: 
Chem. 213ab, Math 120c/240c, 
213, Comp.Sci. 100, Science or 
Mathematics elective 


—One course from: 
The Faculty of Arts or Social 
Science 


—Five courses from: 
Biol. 338a, 437a, 442b, 443a, Bot. 
430b, 441b, Micro. 43la, 433B, 
436a, Zoo. 430ab, 437ab, Math. 
213, Chem. 336a/446b. 
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COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


All courses listed will not necessarily be taught in any given 
year. 


“The courses below designated by * may be offered in 
whole or in part on an audio-tutorial basis. Much of the in- 
struction is self-paced, using audio-visual aids with no 
ries scheduling of lectures and/or laboratories. Please con- 
sult departmental counsellors for details. 

**The courses designated by ** may not be taken for credit 
as a major towards a B.Sc. degree. 


Timetable assignments for courses will be made as much as 
possible on the basis of the recommended course se- 
quences. The Biology Department reserves the right to 
limit registration in any course in this department and 
where this occurs to give preference to students on the basis 
of their year in the program. 


I. BIOLOGY 


101.°* Principles and Implications of Biology 

An introduction to the major concepts of biological systems 
with emphasis on the application of biological ideas to 
human problems including nutrition, genetic engineering, 
heredity, reproduction, population and resources. This 
course may not be counted as one of the six required 
courses for Biology majors. (2 lecture hours a week). 


106."* Microbiology for Nurses 

A survey of basic microbiology emphasizing structure, clas- 
sification and physiology of microbes pathogenic for man. 
(Prerequisites: Biology 110 or Grade 13 Biology; core- 
quisite: Chem. 001 or 109). (2 lectures full year and 2 
laboratory hours a week half year). 


110." Principles of Biology 

The principles of scientific inference, molecular and cel- 
lular biology, organismic and developmental biplogy. For 
majors in the biological sciences, nursing and human 
nl (2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours, one tutorial hour a 
week). 


202." Human Anatomy and Physiology 

Structure and function of the human body with emphasis 
on the integrating and controlling aspects of bodily 
behaviour. (Prerequisite: Biology 110 or Grade 13 Biology). 
Not open to Biology ee or those who take Biology 304 
or 305. (3 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week). 


209b.** Human Inheritance 

A general examination of — especially as ease 
to Scnane (Prerequisite: Biology 110 or Grade 13 Biology). 
(2 lecture hours and one seminar session a week, one 
semester; half course). 

228a.* Cytol 

A study of the organization of animal and plant cells and 
micro-organisms. (Prerequisite: eg 110 or consent of 
instructor). (2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week, one 
semester; half course). 

229b. Genetics 

Mendelian genetics, chromosome and gene theory, linkage 
and crossing-over, sex-determination and sex-linkage, 
cytogenetic aberrations, the nature and action of the gene, 
mutation and population genetics. (Prerequisite: 
Mathematics 010 or 190c and Biology 110). (3 lectures a 
week, one semester; half course). 

237a. Ecology 

An introduction to the study of plant and animal popula- 
tions. The structure and dynamics of populations, species 
interactions and community organizations are treated. 
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(Prerequisite: Biology 110 or Grade 13 Biology). (2 lectures, 
3 laboratory hours a week, one semester; half course). 


260.°* Introduction to the Life Sciences 

Basic principles and concepts in the life sciences, includin 
cellular structures and processes, reproduction an 
development, origins and diversity of organisms and 
organization and maintenance of communities, with ex- 
periments suitable for demonstrating ee to 
everyday life. Topics of current interest will be discussed in 
the context of the scientific approach. This course, which is 
especially recommended to elementary school teachers, is 
available only in the Faculty of Education, but may be 
taken by students in the Faculty of Arts and the Faculty of 
Social Science as Education 484, as an option from outside 
the Faculty. (No prerequisite). (One 3-hour lecture- 
laboratory a week). Offered only in the Extension Division. 


304.*°* Human Physiology \ 

A survey of the functions of the human body. This course is 
intended for students who desire an introduction to human 
physiology. Lecture topics are same as Biology 305. Not 
open te Hilal majors or those who take Biology 202. 
(Prerequisite: Biology 110 or Grade13 Biology). (2 lectures, 
1 tutorial demonstration hour a week). 


305.°* Human Physiology 
Lecture topics are the same as Biology 304. This is open to 
a limited number of students. Not open to Biology majors 
or those who take Biology 202. (Prerequisites: Biology 110 
or Grade 13 Biology; and consent of instructor). (2 lectures, 
3 laboratory hours a week). 


330b. Cellular Physiology 

This course will consider problems of special interest to 
earempctary cell biologists. Spas! —— is placed 
upon sub-cellular particles and their role in cell/tissue 
function. The laboratory is designed to introduce the stu- 
dent to methodology currently employed in the study of 
nerve conduction, respiration, transport of biomolecules, 
mitochondria, nuclei, etc. and requires formal laboratory 
reports. (Prerequisites: oy 228a, oom 203a, 
206b). (2 lectures a week, 6 laboratory hours alternate 
weeks, one semester; half course). 


338b. Undergraduate Seminar 

This is a seminar course designed to introduce students to 
research in a variety of biological disciplines. Speakers are 
invited from educational institutions and research 
laboratories to give a one hour presentation. An additional 
hour is utilized for student discussion of previous and 
future seminars. (2 hours a week, one semester; half 
course). 


437a. Field Biology 

Analysis and interpretation of field data and the design of 
field experiments. Field work involves investigation of a 
local terrestrial habitat. Five or six field trips. (Prere- 
quisite: Biology 237a and statistics). (2 lectures a week). 


438b. Biogeography 

Factors influencing the geographic dispersion of flora and 
fauna including colonization and extinction processes. 
(Prerequisite: Biology 237a). (2 lectures a week, one 
semester; half course). (To be offered in alternate years). 
442b. Evolution 

oe include the interaction of gene mutation, selection 
and population characteristics in the process of evolution, 
mechanisms of speciation, and current problems in evolu- 
tion. (Prerequisite: Biology 229b). (3 lectures a week, one 
semester; half course). 


443a. Aquatic Biology 

This course will consider the physical and chemical proper- 
ties of natural waters in relation to biotic communities in 
the aquatic environment. Major emphasis will be placed on 
the biology of local waters, although some consideration of 
the estuarine and marine environments will be undertaken. 
(Prerequisites: Biology 110, Chemistry 111z, Biology 237a). 
(2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week, one semester; half 
course). 


444b. Developmental Biology 

A study of nucleo-cytoplasmic interactions and the role of 
the nucleic acids during embryonic development. (Prere- 
quisites: Zoology 434a, Chemistry 203a, 206b, and/or con- 
sent of the instructor). (3 lectures a week, one semester; 
half course). 


448b.* Electronmicroscopy 

Mainly a laboratory course on the analysis and 
methodology necessary to examine biological material. 
Open only to honours students. (Prerequisites: Biology 
228a, and consent of instructor). (2 lectures, 4 laborato 
hours a week, one semester; half course). Limited enrol- 
ment. (Not offered 1975-76). 


454b. Molecular Biology and Regulation 

A study on the initiation and control of nucleic acid syn- 
thesis and on the role of regulators of nucleic acid 
metabolism. (Prerequisite: Chemistry 306a or equivalent). 
(3 lectures a week, one semester; half course). 


455c-499c. Special Topics in Biology 
Selected topics of current interest. (Prerequisite: consent of 
instructor). (2 hours a week, one semester; half course). 


Il. BOTANY 


201a.°* Applied Botany 

Horticulture and garden design — A practical introduction 
to the propagation, identification, nutrition and cultiva- 
tion of plants and the control of pests and diseases. (Prere- 
quisite: Biology 101 or consent of instructor). (3 lectures a 
week, one semester; half course). 


222a.* Plant Anatomy and Morphology 

A study of cells, tissues, reproductive structures, and life 
cycles throughout the plant kingdom. (Prerequisite: 
Biology 110). (2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week, one 
semester; half course). 


224b. Plant Taxonomy 

Systematic botany with emphasis on evolution and clas- 
sification of flowering plants. (Prerequisites: Biology 110 or 
Grade 13 Biology with consent of instructor). (2 lectures, 3 
laboratory hours a week, one semester; half course). 


322b. Experimental Morphology 

An introduction to theoretical and experimental aspects of 
plant morphogenesis. AF Sere iaitow: Biology 110). (1 lec- 
ture, 4 laboratory hours a week, one semester; half course). 
400. Undergraduate Problems Course in Botany 
Completion of undergraduate research project including 
submission of written final report. (Prerequisite: Consent 
of Department). (4 laboratory hours a week). 


430b. Plant Physiology 

General principles relating to cellular functions, nutrition, 
metabolism, growth and development in higher plants 
with emphasis upon physiological phenomena associated 
with development. (Prerequisite: Biology 110; corequisite: 
Chemistry 203a, 206b). (2 lectures, 1 tutorial hour a week, 6 
 eooeiiis hours alternate weeks, one semester; half 
course). 
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437b.* General Mycology 

Biology of the true fungi with emphasis on the experimen- 
tal approach. (Prerequisite: Microbiology 226a or consent 
of instructor). (2 lectures, 3 Gihcatbry tenis a week, one 
semester; half course). 


438a. Plant Ecology 

Studies of reciprocal relations between plants and their en- 
vironment and of causes of distribution of plant com- 
munities. (Prerequisite: Biology 110; Botany 224b or con- 
sent of instructor). (2 lectures, 3 erate hours a week, 
one Wala half course). (To be taught in alternate 
years). 


441b. Plant Pathology 

Biology of parasitism with emphasis on ecologic physiology 
and biochemistry of infectious plant disease. (Prerequisite: 
Consent of instructor). (2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a 
week, one semester; half course). 


444c. Plant Growth Substances 

Nature, physiological effects and mechanism of action of 
pet hormones. (Prerequisite: Consent of instructor). (2 
ectures a week). 

455c-499c. Special Topics in Botany 

Selected topics of current interest. (Prerequisite: Consent 
of instructor). (2 hours a week, one semester; half course). 


III. MICROBIOLOGY 


226a. General Microbiology 

Structure, growth, genetics, metabolism, taxonomy and 
control of micro-organisms. (Prerequisite: Biology 110; co- 
requisite: Chemistry 213a). (2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a 
week, one semester; half course). 


226b. Immunology 

A study of antibody formation, the struct of antibodies and 
antigens and the mechanisms antigen-antibody interac- 
tions. (Prerequisite: Microbiology 226a). (2 lectures, 3 
laboratory hours a week, one semester; half course). 


34lc. Basic Virology 

A study of bacterial, animal and human viruses; viral 
structures; function of subviral components; replication, 
the influence of physical and chemical agents; and the 
relationship of viruses to cancer. (Prerequisites: 
Microbiology 226a, 226b; corequisite: Chemistry 336a). (2 
tei 3 laboratory hours a week, one semester; half 
course). 


400. Undergraduate Problems Course in Microbiology 
Completion of undergraduate research project including 
submission of written final report. (Prerequisite: consent of 
department). (4 laboratory hours a week). 


426a. Advanced Immunology 

Detailed discussion of the structure and formation of im- 
munoglobuline, immunological disorders, transplantation 
immunity and hypersensitivity. (Prerequisite: 
Microbiol 226ab; corequisite: Chemistry 336a). (2 lec- 
tures, 3 laboratory hours a week, one semester; half 
course). 


43la. Pathogenic Microbiology 

A study of the bacteria and related micro-organisms that 

cause disease with emphasis upon mechanisms of 
athogenicity and laboratory diagnosis. agg tg 
icrobiology 226ab). (2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a 

week, one semester; half course). 
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433b. Food, Dairy and Sanitary Microbiology 
Microbiology of food, dairy products and water supplies 
with emphasis upon standard laboratory procedures for 
their examination. (Prerequisite: Microbiology 226a). (2 
aoe 3 laboratory hours a week, one semester; half 
course). 


436b. Advanced General Microbiology 

An exploration: of the biological activities and inter- 
relationships of micro-organisms in their natural environ- 
ments. (Prerequisite: consent of instructor). (2 lectures, 3 
laboratory hours a week, one semester; half course). 


455ce-499c. Special Topics in Microbiology 
Selected topics of current interest. (Prerequisite: consent of 
instructor). (2 hours a week, one semester; half course). 


IV. ZOOLOGY 


222. Comparative Vertebrate Zoology 

Phylogeny of the chordates; comparative anatomy of the 
various organ systems and their physiology in chordates; 
selected reading and discussions. (Prerequisite: Biology 
110). (2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a wes 


336a.° Histology 

Light microscopic examination of the primary tissues and 
their modifications: epithelium, connective, muscle and 
nerve tissue. Analysis of electron micrographs. (Prere- 
quisite: Biology 228a or consent of instructor). (2 lectures, 3 
laboratory hours a week, one semester; half course). 


336b.* Histology 

et microscopic examination of organs and systems: cir- 
culatory, integumentary, digestive, respiratory, urogenital, 
endocrine systems and sensory organs. Analysis of electron 
micrographs. (Prerequisite: Zoology 336a). (2 lectures, 3 
laboratory hours a week, one semester; half course). (Not 
offered in 1975-76). 


400. Undergraduate Problems Course in Zoology 
Completion of undergraduate research project including 
submission of written final report. (Prerequisite: Consent 
of department). (4 laboratory hours a week). 


430a. Animal Physiology 

The principles of animal physiology as illustrated by a 
study of cardiovascular, muscular and nervous, and 
pons vig systems, particularly in Highs forms. (Prere- 
quisite: Chemsitry 206b, Physics 113, Zoology 222). (2 lec- 
tures, 1 demonstration hour, 3 laboratory hours a week, one 
semester; half course). 


430b. Animal Physiology 

The principles of animal physiology as illustrated by a 
study of blood, body fluids and urinary system, gas- 
trointestinal system and metabolism, hormones and 
reproductive system, particularly in ie forms. (Prere- 
quisite: Chemistry 206b, Physics 113, Zoology 222). (2 lec- 
tures, 1 demonstration hour, 3 laboratory hours a week, one 
semester; half course). 


434a. Vertebrate Embryology 

Early development of vertebrates with emphasis on current 
concepts of differentiation. (Prerequisite: Zoology 222). (2 
eee 3 laboratory hours a week, one semester; half 
course). 


435b. Parasitology 

The various groups of animal parasites from the point of 
view of morphology, systematics and life history. In the 
laboratory, the methods of diagnosis of human diseases 
caused by parasitic protozoa and helminths will be 
emphasized. (Prerequisite: Biology 110). (2 lectures, 3 
laboratory hours a week, one semester; half course). 
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437a. Biology of the Lower Invertebrates 

A survey of the lower invertebrates (Protozoa- 
Ashelminthes) with special reference to the parasitic 
forms. (Prerequisite: Biology 110). (2 lectures, 3 laboratory 
hours a week, one semester; half course). 


437b. Biology of the Higher Invertebrates 

A survey of the major coelomate invertebrates based upon 
evolutionary, phylogenetic and ecological considerations. 
(Prerequisite: Biology 110). (2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours 
a week, one semester; half course). 


438b. Population and Community Ecology 

Course emphasis will be on recent developments in 
ecological thecey, with a treatment of the mechanisms of 
pootintion regulation, patterns of species diversity, 
resource division and coexistence in animal population. 
(Prerequisite: Biology 237a, statistics strongly recom- 
mended). (Lecture, seminar, discussion format, 3 
laboratory hours a week, one semester; half course). (To be 
offered in alternate years). 

446b. Endocrinology 

Hormonal integration and regulation in animals; emphasis 
on mammalian systems. (Prerequisite: consent of instruc- 
tor). (2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week, one semester; 
half course). 

455c-499c. Special Topics in Zoology 

Selected topics of current interest. (Prerequisite: consent of 
instructor). (2 hours a week, one semester; half course). 


DEPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY 


Officers of Instruction: 


Professors: 

DeMarco, Frank A.; B.A.Sc., M.A.Sc., Ph.D. (Toronto)— 
1946. (Senior Vice-President—1963). 

Thibert, Roger Joseph; B.A. (Western One), M.S. 
(Detroit), Ph.D. (Wayne State), F.C.I.C.—1 

Rutherford, Kenneth Gerald; B.A. wen ‘Optarici, 
Ph.D. (Wayne State) —1958. 

Price, Stanley James Whitworth; B.A., M.Sc. (British 
Columbia), Ph. D. (Edinburgh)—1959. 

Holland, William Pe B.Sc. (Queen's), M.S., Ph.D. 
(Wayne State) —1960 

Wood, Gordon Walter; B.Sc., M.Sc. (Mount Allison), 
Ph.D. (Syracuse)—1963. 

Drake, John E.; B.Sc., Ph.D. (Southampton)—1969. 
McGarvey, Bruce R.; B.A. (Carleton College), M.A., Ph.D. 
(Illinois) —1972. 

Tuck, Dennis George; B.Sc., Ph.D. D.Sc. (Durham). 
F.R.LC., F.C.I.C.—1972. (Head of the Department). 
Taylor, Norman F.; B.A., M.A., D.Phil. (Oxford), 
F.R.I.C.—1973. 

Associate Professors: 

McKenney, Donald J.; B.Sc., M.Sc. (Western Ontario), 
Ph.D. (Ottawa)—1964. 

Rumfeldt, Robert Clark; B.Sc. (Loyola, Montreal), Ph.D. 
(Alberta) —1965. 

*Bounsall, E. J.; B.A.Sc. (Chem. Eng.), M.A. (Toronto), 
Ph.D. (Imperial College, London) —1965. 

Hencher, John L.; B.A., Ph.D. (McMaster)—1967. 

*Lin, Che-shung; B.Sc., M.Sc. (National Taiwan), Ph.D. 
(Saskatchewan)—1967. 

De iektons John McLennan; B.Sc. (Queen's), Ph.D. 
Schmidt, acai E.; B.Sc. (Iowa State), Ph.D. (Cal. Inst. 
of Tech. }—1969. 

Turek, Andrew; B.Sc. (Edinburgh), M.Sc. (Alberta), 
Ph.D. (Australian National U.)—1971. (Department of 


Geology). 
Adjunct Professor: 
Asselstine, Harold S.; B.Sc., M.D. (McGill) —1969. 


Adjunct Associate Professor: 
Draisey, Thomas F.; M.B., Ch.B. (Bristol) —1969. 


Adjunct Assistant Professor: 
Hyde, Trevor; M.B., Ch.B., M.D. (Liverpool), M.C. Path. 
( nited Kingdom)—1969. 


“On leave. 
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ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


A full Grade 13 (Level 5) program, as approved by the 
Secondary School, including Mathematics 1 and 
ptanbiy two or more of: Biology, Chemistry, Geology 
hysics, additional Mathematics subjects; Mathemerer’ 2 
and 3 are strongly recommended. An overall average of 60% 
is required, and an average of 60% in Mathematics and 
a ge aniors. Eanes Preliminary Year Science will 
nt admission. The First Level program closely 
ae les that of Mathematics and Physics. 
Students a to combine the Science disciplines of 
Chemistry or Physics with Geology must enroll in a 
Geology program. 
For Teaching Certification, see Section E. 


For programs of study, see next page. 
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Level 


(a) 


(b) 
(c) 


(d) 
(e) 


PROGRAMS OF STUDY 


Honours Chemistry | Honours Chemistry | General Chemistry | General Chemistry | Honours Biochemistry 
and Physics A(a) B(a) 


Chemistry 111, one course from the Faculty of Arts or Social Science 


Math 130¢ or 191c Math 130¢ Biology 110ab, Math 111c, 253c, 
Math 115ab; 120c or 121¢; Physics 110 Physics 113 or 114 


For admission to For admission to For admission to 
Second Level Second Level Second Level Honours, 
Honours the student | Honours the student the student must 
must obtain B in must obtain B in obtain B in Chemistry 
each of Chemistry Chemistry, C in each and in Biology, and an 
and Physics, and an | of Math and Physics, overall average of C. 
overall average of C. | and an overall average 

of C. 


Chemistry 213ab, 224 


Chemistry 332ab 
Physics 222, 223 Physics 226ab Biology 228a, 229b 


231b, 255z Chemistry 225ab 


Option with the 
permission of the 
Department (b, c) 


: Chemistry 333 or Chemistry 333, 334x 
Chemistry 332ab, 334 334x (d) 


Chemistry 335ab, Chemistry 333 or 335ab or 336a plus an Chemistry 336a, Biology 330b, Microbiology 
Physics 334, 336, additional half course chosen from Chemis- | 226ab, Computer Science 101b 

370/1 try 413c, 432c, 433c, 446ax, 446bx. 2 options | One option from the Faculty of Arts or Social 
(one must be taken from the Faculty of Arts Science. 

or Social Science (c)). 


Chemistry 450y, 454ab, 464ab 


Chemistry 333; one | Chemistry 449; Students with sufficiently high standing in | Chemistry 446ab, 4 

of Chemistry 432c, Chemistry 333 ifnot | their General Program may renbles to the 454a, Biology othe 
433¢, 434c, 435¢; previously taken; or, corresponding Honours Program. Students | Zoology 430ab; the 
Physics 466a, 467b. | if previously taken, in stream B who transfer must have taken equivalent of 1% full 
One option from one of either Chem- both Chemistry 333 and 334x by the end of | courses chosen from the 
available options (f). 


the Faclty of Arts istry 335ab plus one 

or Social Science. half course option, c dalaias 
or Chemistry 336a 
plus two half course 
options (e). 


Note that at least two courses from the Faculties of Arts and Social Science are required for graduation. These courses 
must not be from the same Faculty. 


If not taken at Second Level must be taken at either Third or Fourth Level. 


Options may be selected from Computer Science or courses outside the Faculty of Science, subject to the consent of the 
Faculty, Department or School concerned and the Department of Chemistry. 


Both of these courses may be taken if desired without payment of an additional fee. 
Options to be chosen from Chemistry 413c, 432c, 433c, 434c, 435c, 446ax, 446bx. 


(f) Biology 237a, 454b, 455¢-499c; Botany 430b, 437b, 441b, 444c, 455c-499c; Microbiology 426a, 431a, 436b, 455c-499c; 


Zoology 446b, 455c-499c; Chemistry 413c, 432c, 433c, 434c, 435c, 454bx, 464a, 464b. 
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COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


All courses listed will not necessarily be offered in the com- 
ing year. 


001. Basic Chemistry 

An elementary course including a discussion of the ele- 
ments, compounds, chemical reactions, periodic classifica- 
tion, chemical equilibria, atomic and nuclear structure. 
The various concepts in chemistry will be exemplified by 
the use of problems, demonstrations and laboratory exer- 
cises, (2 lectures a week, both semesters; 3 laboratory hours 
a week, one semester). 


109. Chemistry for Health Sciences 

A course of particular interest to students of nursing and 
other health science areas, including Home Economics. 
The subject matter will include selected areas of organic 
chemistry, biochemistry and physiological chemistry. 
(Prerequisite: Chemistry 001, Grade 13 Chemistry, or con- 
sent of Instructor). (2 lectures, 1 tutorial hour a week). 


111. General gerne | 
Properties of materials and solutions, atomic and 
molecular structure plus theories of bonding. Rates of 
chemical reactions, equilibrium and thermochemistry. An 
introduction to Organic Chemistry. (3 lectures, 3 
laboratory hours a week). 


121. Chemistry for Engineers 

A course in general chemistry with special emphasis on the 
physical aspects. The electronic asis of atomic and 
molecular structure and the relationship of theories of 
bonding to observable properties. Properties of solutions, 
resource needs and their chemical connection an 
molecules of the plant and animal world. (2 lectures, 3 
laboratory/tutorial hours a week, first semester; 2 lectures 
a a second semester). (Open to Engineering students 
only). 

131. General Chemistry for Biologists 

Similar to Chemistry 111 but with special emphasis on 
those areas of chemistry of interest to biologists. (3 lec- 
tures, 3 laboratory hours a week). 


213a. Organic Chemistry 

Functional group chemistry of aliphatic and aromatic com- 
pounds. (Prerequisite: Chemistry 111, 121 or 131). (3 lec- 
tures, 3 laboratory hours a week, one semester; half 
course). 

213b. Organic Chemistry : 
A treatment of the structure and properties of organic 
molecules of biological and biochemical po Serie 
(Prerequisite: Chemistry 213a). (3 lectures, 3 laboratory 
hours a week, one semester; half course). 


213ax. Organic Chemistry 

The same as Chemistry 213a but without the laboratory. 
(Prerequisite: peerage 7 111, 121 or 131). (3 lectures a 
week, one semester; half course). Not recommended for 
students in Biology programs, 

213bx. Organic Chemistry 

The same as Chemistry 213b but without the laboratory. 
(Prerequisite: Chemistry 213a or 213ax). (3 lectures a week, 
one semester; half course). Not recommended for students 
in Biology programs. 


Chemistry 


224. Physical Chemistry 

Thermodynamics, chemical equilibrium, properties of 
solids, liquids, gases and solutions, rates of c emical reac- 
tion. (Prerequisite: Chem. 111, Math. 111c or 115). (3 lec- 
tures a week, first semester; 2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a 
week, second semester). 


224x. Physical Chemistry 

The same as Chemistry 224, but without laboratory. (3 lec- 
tures a week, first semester; 2 lectures a week, second 
semester; full course). 


225a. Inorganic Chemistry 

Introduction to chemical bonding including valence bond, 
molecular orbital and crystal field models. Applications to 
simple inorganic and organic molecules. Stereochemistry 
of hydrides, halides and oxides. oliey ae Chemistry 
111). (2 lectures a week, one semester; alf course). 


225b. Inorganic Chemistry 
Structural angnons> to main group chemistry, with some 
emphasis on the chemistry of boron, silicon, and noble gas 
compounds. Introduction to the coordination chemistry of 
the metals of the first transition series. Monodentate and 
oly-dentate ligands. (Prerequisite: Chemistry 225a). (2 
ectures a week, one semester; half course). 
260. Introduction to the Physical Sciences 
Measurement, mechanics, atoms and molecules, reactions, 
solutions, electricity, magnetism, heat, light, sound. Basic 
principles and concepts are illustrated by simple experi- 
ments drawn from everyday life. This course, which is es- 
pecially recommended to elementary school teachers, is 
available only in the Faculty of Education, but may be 
taken by students in the Faculty of Arts and the Faculty of 
Social Science as Education 483, as an option from outside 
the Faculty. (No prerequisite). (One 3 hour period a week 
with integrated laboratory). Also offered as Physics 260. 
Offered only in the Extension Division. 


301. Chemistry and Society 

An examination of what chemists do and how chemistry in- 
fluences our society. Recent discoveries and controversies 
will be treated as case studies revealing methodology and 
philosophy of science. Chemistry as a cu tural force and the 
role of society in shaping the movements of science will be 
considered. The only prerequisite for this course is an en- 
quiring mind. (2 lectures a week). (May not be taken for 
credit as a major towards a B.Sc. degree). 

332a. Analytical Chemistry 

Principles of titrimetric and gravimetric analyses. (Prere- 
quisite: Chemistry 111 or 121). (3 lectures, 6 laboratory 
hours alternate weeks, one semester; half course). 

332b. Analytical Chemistry 

Principles of instrumental analysis. (Prerequisite: 
Chemistry 332a or equivalent). (3 lectures, 3 laboratory 
hours a week, one semester; half course). 

332bL. Analytical Chemistry 

The laboratory portion only of Chemistry 332b. (Prere- 
quisite: Chemistry 332a or equivalent). (3 laboratory hours 
a week, one semester; half course). 
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333. Intermediate Organic Chemistry 

Organic reactions studied as illustrations of the principles 
of stereochemistry, kinetics, and thermodynamics and in 
terms of their application to synthesis. (Prerequisite: 
Chemistry 213ab). 83 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week). 


333x. Intermediate Organic Chemistry 
The same as Chemistry 333, but without laboratory 
periods. (3 lectures a week; full course). 


334. Quantum Chemistry and Spectroscopy 
Schroedinger wave mechanics, approximate molecular 
wave functions, microwave inpared Raman, visible and 
ultraviolet spectroscopy and magnetic resonance methods. 
(Prerequisite: Chemistry 224). (2 lectures, 3 laboratory 
hours a week, first semester; 3 lectures a week, second 
semester). 


334x. Quantum Chemistry and Spectroscopy 

The same as Chemistry 334, but without laboratory. (2 lec- 
tures a week, first semester; 3 lectures a week second 
semester; full course). 


335a. Inorganic Chemistry 

A systematic survey of bonding theories of inorganic 
molecules, with ples emphasis on more advanced 
molecular orbital treatments and ligand field theory. 
Spectral and magnetic properties of elements and 
molecules. (Prerequisite: Chemistry 225a and 225b, or con- 
sent of instructor). (3 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week, 
one semester; half course). 


335b. Inorganic Chemistry 

A review of structure, isomerism, and stability in inorganic 
chemistry. Discussion of the special properties of some im- 
portant organometallic systems. Non-aqueous solvents in 
inorganic chemistry. An introduction to reaction 
mechanisms with particular emphasis on the reactions of 
transition metal complexes. fee cate. Chemistry 
335a). (3 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week, one semester; 
half course). 


335ax. Inorganic Chemistry 
The same as Chemistry 335a, but without laboratory 
periods. (3 lectures a week, one semester; half course). 


335bx. Inorganic Chemistry 
The same as Chemistry 335b, but without laboratory 
periods. (3 lectures a week, one semester; half course). 


336a. Biochemistry 

A general course emphasizing enzymology and in- 
termediary metabolism with laboratory exercises designed 
to acquaint the student with the theory, problems and 
laboratory procedures. (Prerequisites: Chemistry 213a and 
213b). (3 lectures, 6 laboratory hours alternate weeks, one 
semester; half course). 


336ax. Biochemistry 

The same as Chemistry 336a but without the laboratory. 
(Prerequisites: Chemistry 213a and 213b). (3 lectures a 
week, one semester; half course). 


413c. Interpretation of Spectra 

A practical approach to the use of spectra in solving struc- 
tural problems in organic chemistry. (Prerequisite: 
Chemistry 213a; corequisite: Chemistry 334). (2 lectures a 
week, one semester; half course). 

432c. Analytical Chemistry 

Special topics in analytical chemistry. (Prerequisite: 
Chemistry 332ab). (2 hours a week, one semester; half 
course). 
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433c. Organic Chemistry s 
Special topics in organic chemistry. (Prerequisite: 
Cheamisies 213a or 213ax). (2 hours a week, one semester; 
half course). 

434c. Physical Chemistry ; + 
Special topics in physical chemistry. (Prerequisite: 
Chemistry 334). (2 lectures a week, one semester; half 
course). 


435ce. Inorganic Chemistry ey 
Special topics in inorganic chemistry. (Prerequisite: 
Chuinieies 335). (2 lectures a week, one semester; half 
course). 

446a. Intermediate Biochemistry 

Special topics in biochemistry. (Prerequisite: Chemistry 
336a). (2 lectures, 6 laboratory hours alternate weeks, one 
semester; half course). 


446b, Intermediate Biochemistry 3 
Special topics in biochemistry. (Prerequisite: Chemistry 
336a). (2 lectures, 6 laboratory hours alternate weeks, one 
semester; half course). 


446ax. Intermediate Biochemistry 

The same as Cheney 446a, but without laboratory 
periods. (Prerequisites: Chemistry 336a or 336ax). (2 lec- 
tures a week, one semester; half course). 

446bx. Intermediate Biochemistry 

The same as Chemistry 446b but without laboratory 
periods, (Prerequisite: Chemistry 336a or 336ax). (2 lec- 
tures a week, one semester; half course). 

449. Research 

Original laboratory research in specialized topics. (1 lec- 
ture, 12 laboratory hours a week). 

450y. Seminar 

Discussion of selected topics from current literature. (1 
hour a week; half course). 


454a. Advanced Topics in Physical Chemistry 

Topics selected from theories of solutions, 

electrochemistry, surface beer? colloid chemistry, 
lymer chemistry and related fields. (2 lectures, 3 

aboratory hours a week, one semester; half course). 

454b. Advanced Topics in Physical Chemistry 

A continuation of Chemistry 454a but with special 

emphasis on reaction kinetics and mechanisms, (2 lectures, 

3 laboratory hours a week, one semester; half course). 

454ax. Advanced Topics in Physical Chemistry 

The same as Chemistry 454a but without the laboratory. (2 

lectures a week, one semester; half course). 

454bx. Advanced Topics in Physical Chemistry 

The same as Chemistry 454b but without the laboratory. (2 

lectures a week, one semester; half course). 

464a. Advanced Quantum Chemistry 

Treatment of many electron atoms and simple molecules. 

(2 lectures a week, first semester; half course). 


464b. Statistical Thermodynamics 

Development of statistical thermodynamics and its ap- 
plication to theories of gases, condensed states and 
chemical equilibria. (2 lectures a week, second semester; 
half course), 


GEOLOGY 


Officers of Instruction: 

Professors: 

Sonnenfeld, Peter; Matura (Berlin), Absolut. Rer. Nat. 
(Bratislava), Dr. Rer. Nat. (Prague) P.Geol.—1966. 
Gravenor, Conrad P.; B.A. (Toronto), M.S. (Wisconsin) 
Ph.D. (Indiana)—1969. (Dean, Faculty of Science an 
Mathematics—1974). 

egreidenser, Adrian E.; M.S. (Zurich), Ph.D. (Toronto)— 
1975. 


Associate Professors: 

Jull, Robert K.; B.Sc., M.Sc. (Alberta), Ph.D. (Queens- 
land)—1968. 

Smith, Terence E.; B.Sc., Ph.D. (Wales) —1969. 
Symons, David T. A.; B.A.Sc. (Toronto), A.M. (Harvard), 
Ph.D. (Toronto) P.Eng.—1970. (Head of the Department). 
Hudec, Peter P.; B.Sc. (Western Ontario), M.S., Ph.D. 
(Rensselaer Polytech. Inst.) A.I.P.G.—1970. 

Turek, Andrew; B.Sc. aah), M.Sc. (Alberta), 
Ph.D. (Australian National U.) P. —1971. 

Simpson, Frank; B.Sc. (Edinburgh), Dr.Nat.Sc. (Jagiello- 
nian U., Krakow), P.Eng.—1974. 

Visiting Assistant Professor: 

Davis, Mary W.; B.S., Ph.D. (Michigan State)—1971. 


Geology 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


A full Grade 13 (Level 5) program as approved by the 
Secondary School including a minimum of two of: Biology, 
Chemistry, Geology, Mathematics 1, Mathematics 2, 
Mathematics 3, Physics. An overall average of 60% is re- 
quired, and an average of 60% in Mathematics and Science 
subjects. Equivalent Preliminary Year Science will also be 
accepted for admission (see p. I-6). 


PROGRAMS OF STUDY 


Students wishing to combine the Science disciplines of 
Chemistry or Physics with Geology in an Honours program 
must enroll in an Honours Geology program. 

For Geological Engineering see p. F-17. 

For Teaching Certification see Section E. 


General Geology 

This program is for students who wish to take Geology as 
part of general training in preparation for a career in some 
other field. The poees consists of 15 to 16 full courses, in- 
cluding: a) 6 to 8 Geology courses; b) 3 full science courses; 
and c) 3 full courses from the Faculty of Arts and the 
Faculty of Social Science (at least one from each Faculty). 
At least 8 full courses at the 200 level or higher are re- 
quired. The student must attain an overall C average in all 
courses. 


Honours Geology 

This program is for students who wish to pursue a career in 
Geology. After appropriate practical experience, graduates 
of this program may obtain registration as professional 
geologists, certified petroleum geologists, etc. The p m 
consists of at least 21% full courses, including: a) 11% 
Geology courses; b) 3 full science courses; and c) one full 
course from the Faculty of Arts and one full course from the 
Faculty of Social Science. Not more than 7 courses at the 
100 level may be taken for credit. The student must attain 
an overall B average in Geology courses. Students failing to 
attain this average, may meet the General degree require- 
ments, and need not complete Geology 499. 


Honours Geology and Geography 

This program is for students who wish to pursue studies in 
physical geography and terrain geology. The program con- 
sists of at least 211 full courses, including: a) at least 12' 
Geology and Geography courses; b) 2 full science courses; 
and c) 1 full course from the Faculty of Arts or the Facul 
of Social Science. The student must attain an overall 
average in Geology and Geography courses. 


PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 


Typical courses of study for each program are outlined in 
the table on the next page. uired courses are indicated 
by underlining. The student should be sure that his par- 
ticular course of study meets all the requirements for the 
degree he desires. Courses indicated as “Level 1 or 2” 
should be taken in the student's first or second year of 
study at the University. 
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Level] General Geology on Honours Geology Honours Geology and Geography 
1 | Geol. 100 Geol. 100 Geol.100 
Ors nce a. Geog. 100 
Be Cxpreene ey ere ee ae REE 


3 options from: Biol. 110 2 options from: 
Chem. 111 Biol. 110 
Comp.Sci. 100 or 101 Chem. 111 
Math. 120c (121c)/130c or 115ab Comp.Sci. 100 or 101 
Phys. 113z (114) or 110 Phys, 113z (114) or 110 


1 full course from the Faculty of 1 full course from the Faculty of 
Arts; 1 full course from the Faculty | Arts or of Social Science; 1 to 2 full 
of Social Science; 1 to 2 full course course options, preferably from 
options, preferably from Science. Science. 


3 full courses from the Faculties of 
Arts and Social Science (at least 1 
from each Faculty). 


es eee: = ——— ee ~—— _—- 
2 || Geol. 220a, 220b, 222a, 236a Geol. 220a, 220b, 221b, 222a, 222b Geol. 220a, 220b, 236a 
| Geol. 221b, 222b are recommended | 236a Geog. 220a, 220b 230b, 246a 
/ 


3 2 to 5 full Geology courses, with Geol. 324b, 336b, 337, 338a, 380c Geol. 338a, 380c 
Geol. 324b, 336b, 337, 338a, 380c Geol. 334a is recommended 3 full Geology or Geography courses 
| recommended with 300 numbers 
0 to 3 full course options, preferably | 2to3 full course options preferably | 1 to 2 full course options, preferably 
| from Science | from Science os from Science 
4 | Geol. 499 Geol. 426 
Geol. 499 or Geog. 446 
2'% to 4 full Geology courses with 1% to 3 full Geology or Geography 
400 numbers courses with 400 numbers 
0 to 1% full course options, 0 to 1% full course options, 
preferably from Science preferably from Science 
Comments: 


1. Students are strongly urged to take Chem. 111. 


2. Students with Grade 13 Mathematics 3 may replace Mathematics 120c(121c) with 253c. Students without Mathematics 2 
must first take Mathematics 102c if they wish to take 115ab. 


3. Students without Grade 13 Physics should take Physics 114. 
4. A sixth optional course is permitted in any year in the General Degree program. 
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COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


All courses listed will not necessarily be offered in the com- 
ing year. 

**Courses designated by ** may not be taken for credit by 
students enrolled in the General or Honours Geology 
programs, 


100. Introductory Course in Geology 

Minerals and rocks, geological processes and their results; 
structure of the earth; practical epovese of geology; fos- 
sils and their use; an outline of the earth’s history. (2 lec- 
tures, 2 laboratory hours a week. Field trips). 


106b. Earth Science 

Origin of the earth materials; earth's structures, mechanics 
and geophysics; geologic processes and their effect on 
engineering practice and environment; geochemistry of 
earth's crust and earth's pollution capacity; mineral 
resources, exploration technology, mining methods and en- 
vironmental problems. (2 lectures, 2 laboratory hours a 
week, one semester; half course). (Open to Engineering stu- 
dents only). 


119.* ‘Modern Concepts in Earth and Planetary Science 
Origins and evolution of life, the earth, moon and planets. 
Current theories on such topical issues as mountain 
building, earth gen ice ages, continental drift and ex- 
ding earth. (Not open to science or geography majors). 
2 hours a week lectures and demonstrations, field trips). 
219." ‘Evolution and Earth History 
Evolution of invertebrate, vertebrate and plant life in time, 
ned and environment, significant events in the history of 
the earth. (Not open to science or geography majors). (2 
lectures a week). Note: May not be combined with Geology 
323a in any degree program. 
220a. Introductory Mineralogy 
An introduction to crystallography and crystal chemistry, 
chemical and physical properties of minerals. Systematic 
mineralogy of the common members of the major mineral 
oups, X-ray diffraction techniques. (2 lectures, 3 
ny hours a week, one semester; half course; field 
trips). 
220b. Introductory Petrology © 
A study of the common igneous, sedimentary, and 
metamorphic rocks including their mineralogy, texture, 
field occurrence and origins. (Prerequisite: Geology 220a) 
(2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week, one semester; half 
course; field trips). 


221b. Optical Mineralogy and Crystallography 
External symmetry, crystal classes and systems, crystal 
chemistry and crystal structures. Elementary concepts of 
light, the petrographic microscope refractometry. Optical 
crystallography and mineralogy of the common rock form- 
ing minerals. (2 lectures, 2 laboratory hours a week, one 
semester; half course). 


222a. Paleontology 

Structure, classification and occurrence of Precambrian to 
Recent life with special emphasis on the major invertebrate 
groups. (2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week, one 
semester, half course; field trips). 


222b. Applied Paleontology 

The application of fossils to Shee and 
evolutionary der ot (Prerequisite: logy 222a). (2 
lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week, one semester, half 
course; field trips). 

225c. Geomorphology pe 

The study of landforms. (Prerequisite: Geology 100 or con- 
sent of the Department). (2 lectures, 2 hours practical work 
a week, one semester; half course). 


Geology 


236a. Structural Geology 

Mechanics of rock deformation; classification, analysis and 
examples of folding and faulting; petrofabrics; geometrical 
solution of problems. (Prerequisite or corequisite: Geol. 
100). (2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week, one semester; 
half course). 


319.° "Earth Resources and Environment 

Occurrence, exploration for, and extraction of mineral 
deposits, with particular reference to Canada; effect of 
mineral industry on environment; geologic factors affecting 
environment; geologic hazards. (2 lectures a week). 


319z.° "Earth Resources and Environment 
Same as 319, with addition of 2 laboratory hours a week. 


323a. Historical Geology 

Significance of the geologic time scale; historical survey of 
major structural regions of the world. (3 lectures a week in- 
cluding tutorials; one semester; half course). 


324b. Regional Geology of North America 

Historical geology of the structural regions of the continent 
with particular reference to Canada; genesis and location 
of significant mineral deposits. (3 lectures a week including 
tutorials; one semester; half course. 


334a. Stratigraphy 

Surface and subsurface stratigraphic methods; concepts of 
facies; types of depositional environments; identification 
and interpretation of sedimentary sequences in stratified 
rocks; stratigraphic maps including numerical techniques; 
applications in mineral exploration. (2 lectures, 3 
laboratory hours a week, one semester; half course). 


336b. Geotectonics 

Plate tectonics—the renewal, evolution and destruction of 
the earth’s major tectonic features; stereographic and 
regional structural problems. (Prerequisite: Geology 236a). 
(2 a 3 laboratory hours a week, one semester; half 
course). 


337. Mineralogy, Igneous and Metamorphic Petrology 
Optical properties, phase relationships, and occurrence of 
silicate minerals. Origin and occurrence of Plutonic and 
Volcanic Igneous Rock suites. Metamorphic Facies Series 
and the physical conditions under which they form. (Prere- 
quisite: Geology 220ab). (2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a 
week; field trips). 


338a. Sedimentary Petrology 

Description and genetic interpretation of sedimentary 
rocks, including comparison of ancient and modern 
fr iba environments. Brief introduction to 
lithofacies analysis and physical processes of sedimenta- 
tion. (2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week, one semester; 
half course; field trips). 


350. Mineral Economics of the Resource Industry 
Geologic and distribution limitations of metallic, non- 
metallic, hydrocarbon and water resources; supply and de- 
mand factors and their projection; capitalization, 
economic exploitation, marketing including cartels, 
nationalism and strategic factors, legislation, etc. for these 
resources. (2 lectures a week). 


380c. Field Camp 

Geological mapping methods. A fee of $75 is charged to 

defray costs of accommodation. The fee is payable at the 
receeding spring registration period. (Prerequisite: 
eology 337 or consent of instructor). (2 weeks; after spring 

examinations, half course). (May be taken more than once 

with departmental consent). 
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409c. Lithostratigraphy 

Time in the stratigraphic record; correlations of strata; in- 
terpretation of lithofacies associations; trends in basin 
evolution; stratigraphic aids to exploration strategy. (3 
hours a week, one semester; half course). 


410c. Biostratigraphy 
ne of principles of evolution and paleoecology to 
problems of stratigraphic correlation. (3 hours a week, one 
semester; half course). 


411. Engineering Geology 

Engineering properties of various geologic materials; 
geology and in cage nin fees of aggregates; 
economic, environmental, and conservation aspects of 
natural construction materials; properties of earth 
materials as foundations for engineering structures; 
cues ee engineering case history studies. (2 lectures, 3 
aboratory hours a week). 


425. Geomorphology 

The study of land forms, including an analysis of their 
origins, stages of growth, classifications and effects on land 
use. (2 lectures, 2 laboratory hours a week). 


426. Quaternary and Glacial Geology 

Glacial geology with reference to current theories of ice flow 

and the origin of glacial landforms. Dating techniques and 

quateoey. stratigraphy. Laboratory studies on glacial 
eposits collected on field trips. (2 lectures, 2 laboratory 

hours a week). 


438c. Sedimentary Petrology II 

Utility of textural parameters; detailed sedimentary 
mineralogy; topics in sedimentary geochemistry; fluid flow 
characteristics of sedimen rocks; economic applica- 
tions. (3 hours a week, one semester; half course). 


439c. Sedimentology 

Hydrodynamic significance of primary sedimen struc- 
tures; post depositional modification of sediments; 
biostratification and trace fossils; sedimentary en- 
vironments; sedimentological methods in economic 
geology. (3 hours a week, one semester; half course). 


44la. Economic Geology 

Origin, emplacement and geology of metallic mineral 
deposits and of industrial rocks and minerals. Principles, 
methods and design of mineral exploration. (2 lectures, 3 
laboratory hours a week, one semester; half course). 


441b. Evaluation of Mineral Deposits 

Methods of volume, grade and tonnage calculations. 
Evaluation of mineral deposits in terms of exploration, ex- 
ploitation and processing. Present value of mineral 
reserves. (2 lectures, 2 laboratory hours a week, one 
semester; half course). 


442b. Geology of Fossil Fuels 

a ie accumulation and geologic occurrence oo pee gaan 
hy arbons, associated mineral deposits and coal and 
their methods of exploration. (Prerequisite: Geology 338a). 
(2 — 3 laboratory hours a week, one semester; half 
course). 


448b. Hydrogeology 

Geology of groundwater; chemistry, pollution, rate of flow 
of phreatic water circulation; hydrodynamics of subsurface 
waters in saturated porous rocks, erosion and ROR by 
percolating meteoric and thermal waters. Geological ex- 
pecans methods for water resources. (2 lectures, 11% 
aboratory hours a week, one semester; half course). 
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455c. Special Topics in Geology 

Selected topics of current interest. (Prerequisite: Consent 
of instructor and department). (2 hours a week, one 
semester; half course). 


457. Geochemistry 

Chemical constitution of the earth, processes responsible 
for the observed geochemical distribution of elements, 
Physical geochemistry in determination of major and trace 
elements in rocks. Geochronology. Geochemical 
prospecting. (Prerequisite: Chemistry 111 or consent of in- 
structor). (2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week). 


462. Geophysics 

Physics of the earth and exploration techniques based on 
seismic, magnetic, electric, electromagnetic, gravitational, 
thermal and other methods. (Prerequisite: Geology 336b or 
consent of instructor). (2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a 
week). 

499. Thesis 

Each student will be required to carry out a selected 
research project and write a report under the supervision of 
a staff member. (Equivalent to a full course), 


DEPARTMENT OF 
MATHEMATICS 


Officers of Instruction: 


Professors: 

ee Alexander Cormac; B.Sc., M.Sc., Ph.D. (Dublin) — 
1963. 

Tracy, Derrick Shannon; B.Sc., M.Sc. (Lucknow), Sc.D. 
(Michigan)—1965. 

Zischka, Kurt Anton; M.A. (Frankfort), D.Sc. 
(Darmstadt)—1966. 

Shklov, Norman; B.A. (Manitoba), M.A. (Toronto)—1967. 
*Meadley, Cyril Keith; B.Sc. (Western Ontario), M.Sc. 
(Laval), hD. (Manchester)—1968. 

Kaloni, Purna N.; M.Sc. (Allahabad), M.Tech, Ph.D. (In- 
dian Inst. of Tech.) —1970. 

Wigley, Neil M.; B.A., Ph.D. (California)—1970. 
Kreyszig, Erwin; M.Sc., Ph.D. (Technical University, 
Darmstadt)—1973. 

Associate Professors: 

Atkinson, Harold R.: B.Sc. (Western Ontario), M.Sc. (As- 
sumption), Ph.D. (Queen’s)—1964. 

McDonald, James F.; B.S., Ph.D. (Wayne State)—1967. 
Chandna, Om Parkash; B.A. (Punjab), M.A. (Delhi), 
M.Sc., Ph.D. (Windsor)—1968. 

Duggal, Krishan; B.A. (Panjab), M.A. (Agra), M.Sc., 
Ph.D. (Windsor)—1968. 

Lemire, Francis William; B.Sc. (Windsor), M.Sc., Ph.D. 
(Queen’s)—1970. (Head of the Department). 

Selby, Michael Allen; B.Sc. (Manitoba), M.A., Ph.D. 
(Cornell) —1970. 

Britten, Daniel J.; B.A. (Merrimack College), M.S., Ph.D. 
(Iowa)—1971. 

Traynor, Tim Eden; B.A., M.A. (Saskatchewan), Ph.D. 
(British Columbia)—1971. 

Wong, Chi Song; B.S. (National Taiwan U.), M.S. 
(Oregon), M.S., Ph.D. (Illinois-Urbana)—1971. 
Assistant Professors: 

Manley, Paul L.; B.Sc., M.Sc. (Alberta)—1967. 
McPhail, Gerard; B.Sc., M.Sc. (Queen's), Ph.D. 
(Toronto) —1969. 

Gold, Alan John; B.A. (Windsor), Dip. d'Etudes, Doct. de 
Spéc. (Clermont)—1969. 

Visiting Assistant Professor: 

Zorzitto, Frank; B.Sc. (Windsor), M.Sc., Ph.D. 
(Queen’s)—1974-75. 


"On leave. 


Mathematics 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


A full Grade 13 (Level 5) program as approved by the 
Secondary School, including Mathematics 1. An overall 
average of 60% is required. It is recommended that all three 
Mathematics subjects of Grade 13 be taken; if any are lack- 
ing, extra lectures will be required in First Level. 
Equivalent Preliminary Year Science will also grant ad- 
mission (see p. I-6). 


PROGRAMS OF STUDY 


A student may receive either a B.A. or a B.Sc. degree with 
a major in Mathematics. For a B.Sc. degree, a student 
must take at least five courses other than Mathematics 
from the Faculty of Science and Mathematics. Among 
these five courses, Computer Science and at least two of 
Biology 110, Chemistry 111, Geology 100 and Physics 110 
must be included. Attention is drawn to degrees with the 
following honours programs: Honours Economics and 
Mathematics (p. J-10), Honours x hilosaphy and 
et heres (p. C-37); Honours Psychology and Science 
p. J-25). 


Individual programs may differ from the charts which fol- 
low, but each student must complete prerequisites of 
courses he wishes to take. Students must keep in mind the 
academic requirements of the Faculty of Science and 
Mathematics (p. I-6). For Teaching Certification, see Sec- 
tion EB. 


General Program 

The General Program in Mathematics consists of 15 to 16 
courses, including six to eight Mathematics courses and 
three full courses chosen from the Faculty of Arts and the 
Faculty of Social Science (at least one from each). At least 
eight full courses numbered 200 or higher must be taken. 
An average of C or better in Mathematics is required. 


Mathematics 115ab, 120c or 121c, 191c, Com- 
puter Science 100, 2 or 3 electives with 3 elec- 
tives recommended (include one course from 
the Faculty of Arts or the Faculty of Social 
Science among the electives. A student in the 
General Arts B.A. progam may replace 
Computer Science 100 with Computer Science 
101ab, or an additional elective.) 


Mathematics 211, other Mathematics courses 
and electives. 


Mathematics courses and electives. 
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Mathematics 


Honours Programs ; , 

The Pure Mathematics and Statistics programs consist of twenty-three full courses and the Applied Mathematics program con- 
sists of twenty-two full courses. Only eight full courses numbered in the one hundreds may be taken. An average of A in first level 
Mathematics courses is generally recommended for entrance to the second level Honours Mathematics programs. An average of B 


or better in Mathematics courses is required. 


Level || Pure Mathematics Statistics 


Applied Mathematics 


| Mathematics 115ab, 120c or 121c, 191c, Computer Science 100 


1 


Mathematics 210, 212ab, 220, 253c 


od 
Mathematics 290b or Computer One of Mathematics 240c, 290b Physics 223, 2552 
Science 201a; electives Computer Science 201a; electives 


Mathematics 310, 312a, 320, 334e, 
360b, 364c. One full course from 
Mathematics 330b, 340a, 340b, 
350, 362c, 381c, 430b; elective 


elective 


400 or higher (with Departmental 
permission, one of these may be 
| numbered in the 300's); elective 


COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


**Courses designated by ** may not be taken for credit as 
a major towards a B.Sc. degree. 

All courses listed will not necessarily be offered in the com- 
ing year. 

010. Functions and Relations 

Polynomial, rational, radical functions and their graphs. 
Exponential, logarithmic and circular functions. 
Trigonometry. Plane analytic geometry, conics. Polar coor- 
dinates. (Prerequisite: Grade 12 Mathematics). (Two 
hours lecture, 1 hour tutorial a week). 


020. Calculus 

Slopes, derivatives, anti-differentiation, applications, 
complex numbers and polar coordinates. (Prerequisite: 
oy 12 Mathematics). (2 lectures, 1 hour tutorial a 
week). 


030. Algebra 

Mathematical induction, binomial theorem, matrices and 
linear transformations, systems of linear equations, vec- 
tors, equations of lines and planes. (Prerequisite: Grade 12 
Mathematics). (2 lectures, 1 hour tutorial a week). 


102c. Elements of Calculus 

Rates of change, differentiation and integration of selected 
functions. A Mathematics major using this course as a 
credit towards a general degree must take at least six and 
one half mathematics courses. This course is not to be 
taken for credit by a student who has passed Math 020. (3 
lectures, 1 tutorial hour a week, one semester; half course). 


Mathematics 310, 320, 340a, 350; 
One of Mathematics 452b or 454b; 
one course from options listed below; 


Four Mathematics courses numbered} Mathematics 440, 450; Mathematics 
452b or 454b; one and a half courses 
from options listed below; elective 


Options: Mathematics 312a, 330b, 
334c, 340b, 360b, 364c, 381c, 400, 
410, 420, 430b, 432, 436, 480, 490c, 
approved Computer Science courses. 


Physics 355ab, Mathematics 312a, 
332a, 360b, 362c, 364c, 381c; 
Mathematics 470 or 472; electives 


Mathematics 310 and 460; 
Mathematics 470 or 472; one full 
course from Mathematics 474c, 


Credit will not be given for more than one full course 
from Mathematics 110c, lllc, 114ab and 115ab. The fol- 
lowing pairs of courses may not be taken for credit: 
Mathematics 110c and lllc, Mathematics 1l4a and 
115a, Mathematics 114b and 115b. 


110c. First Course in Calculus for Business and Social 
Science 
Differential and integral calculus of algebraic and 
transcendental functions. Application to analysis of supp- 
ly, demand, revenue and learning curves. Partial 
erivatives, maxima and minima. A variety of optimiza- 
tion problems. (Prerequisite: Mathematics 102c or 020 or 
Grade 13 Mathematics 2). (3 lectures, 1 tutorial hour a 
week, one semester; half course). 


llle. First Course in Calculus for the Life Sciences 
Differential and integral calculus of algebraic and 
transcendental functions. Maxima and minima: Related 
rates, area, volume. Techniques of iy ruc A variety of 
problems related primarily to the biological sciences. 
(Prerequisite: Mathematics 020 or 102c or Grade 13 
Mathematics 2). (3 lectures, 1 tutorial hour a week, one 
semester; half course). 


114a. Calculus for Engineering I 

Differentials, antiderivitives, definite integrals, differen- 
tiation and integration of transcendental functions. A 
variety of problems relating to engineering. (Prerequisites: 
Grade 13 Math 1 and Grade 13 Math 2 or Mathematics 010 
and 020. Note: Math 102c may be substituted for Math 
020). lectures, 1 tutorial hour a week, one semester; half 
course). 


114b. Calculus for Engineering II 

Partial differentiation. Maxima and minima questions of 
one and several variables. Applications of definite integra- 
tion. Curvature. Polar calculus. Approximation techni- 
ques. (Prerequisite: Mathematics 114a or 115a). (3 lec- 
tures, 1 tutorial hour a week, one semester; half course). 


115a. Calculus 

Differentials, antiderivatives, definite integrals, differen- 
tiation and integration of transcendental functions. Mean 
Value Theorems. Fundamental Theorem of Integral 
Calculus. A variety of problems from Physics and 
Chemistry. (Prerequisites: Grade 13 Math 1 and Grade 13 
Math 2 or Mathematics 010 and 020. Note: Math 102c may 
be substituted for Math 020.) (3 lectures, 1 tutorial hour 
per week, one semester; half course.) 


115b. Calculus 

Partial differentiation, maxima and minima questions of 
one and several variables. Applications of definite integra- 
tion, curvature, polar calculus. Approximation techniques. 
(Prerequisite: Mathematics 114a or 115a). (3 lectures, 1 
tutorial hour a week, one semester; half course). 


No more than one of Mathematics 120c, 121c, 122c, 123¢ 
may be taken for credit. 


120c. Linear Algebra 

Matrices and determinants, systems of linear equations. 
Inversion of matrices, quadratic forms. Eigenvalues and 
eigenvectors. Diagonalization. Vector spaces, linear 
dependence and independence. Linear transformations. 
(Prerequisites: Mathematics 010 and 030, or Grade 13 
Mathematics 1 and 3). (2 hours lecture, 1 tutorial hour a 
week, one semester; half course). 


121c. Linear Algebra 
Incorporates the material of both Mathematics 030 and 
120c. (Prerequisite: Mathematics 010 or Grade 13 
Mathematics 1). (3 lectures, 1 tutorial hour a week, one 
semester; half course). 


122c. Linear Algebra for Business Students 

Basic properties of matrices, elementary matrix opera- 
tions, systems of linear equations, linear transformations, 
determinants, inverses, linear inequalities, linear program- 
ming. Not to be taken for credit by a Mathematics major. 
(2 a 1 tutorial hour a week, one semester; half 
course). 


1238c. Linear Algebra 
Matrices and determinants, systems of linear equations. 
Inversion of matrices, quadratic forms. Eigenvalues and 
eigenvectors. Diagonalization. Vector spaces, linear 
dependence and independence. Linear transformations. 
Applications in applied science. (Prerequisites: 
athematics 010 and 030, or Grade 13, Mathematics 1 and 
3). (2 anne 1 tutorial hour a week, one semester; half 
course). 


130c. Vectors and Coordinate Geometry 

Scalar and cross products with applications. Lines and 
planes. Conic section and quadric surfaces. Translations 
and rotations. Polar coordinates. Cylindrical and spherical 
coordinates. Complex numbers. (Prerequisite: 
Mathematics 120c or 121c or 123c). (2 lectures, 1 tutorial 
hour a week, one semester; half course). 


Mathematics 


Only one of Mathematics 15lc, 253c and 255c may be 
taken for credit. 


15le. °* Introductory Statistics 

Presentation of data, frequency distributions, measures of 
location and dispersion, probability, binomial and normal 
distributions, tests of significance, goodness of fit, linear 
regression and correlation. Not available for a major in 
Mathematics, Not open to students who have credit in 
Geography 230y, Psychology 228, Business Administration 
105¢/205c, or Sociology 357. (No prerequisite). (3 lectures, 1 
laboratory hour a week, one semester; half course). 


190c.** Fundamental Concepts of Mathematics 

A discussion of such topics as sets, logic, numbers, rela- 
tions and functions, sequences and limits, counting. The 
idea of a mathematical system. Intended for non- 
mathematicians. Not to be taken for credit by Math major. 
(No Erste (3 hours a week, one semester; half 
course). 


19lce. Basic Concepts of Mathematics 

Set algebra using quantifiers and index sets. Relations and 
mappings. Ordered fields. Induction. Geometry of n- 
dimensions. Axiomatic method. (Prerequisite: 
Mathematics 120c or 121c or 123c). (2 lectures, 2 tutorial 
hours a week, one semester; half course). 


193.°" Celestial Navigation 

Celestial and terrestrial poe, navigational astronomy. 
Identification of celestial bodies. oP erical trigonometry. 
Solution of the navigational triangle. Practice of naviga- 
tion. Not to be taken for credit by Science or Mathematics 
nai (Prerequisite: Grade 12 Mathematics). (3 hours a 
week). 


For all subsequently listed courses, those courses with 
even numbers belong in the honours progam and those 
courses with d numbers belong in the general 
program. 

201. Structure of Arithmetic 

Set theory, construction of the natural numbers, integers, 
rational and real numbers; positional notation and 
algorithms; elementary number theory. (This course ma 
not be taken for credit subsequent to or concurrent wit 
Mathematics 191c). (3 hours a week). 


203. Foundations of Mathematics 

Propositional calculus; vector spaces, subspaces and 
dimensions; finite dimensional Euclidean space and metric 
spaces. (Prerequisites: any first year .calculus course; 
pcr pate 191c or consent of the instructor). (3 hours a 
week). 


210. Foundations of Analysis 

Sets, binary relations and mappings, ordered fields, the 
real number system, metric spaces, sequences, Bolzano- 
Weirstrass and Heine-Borel theorems, continuous maps, 
Riemann integration, differentiation, infinite series; vec- 
tors, Sein and lines in 3-space, quadratic surfaces, linear 
transformations of 3-space, general quadratic equation, the 
n-space, vector spaces in general. (Prerequisite: Math 
114ab or 115ab; 191c). (3 lectures, 1 tutorial hour a week). 
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Mathematics 


No more than one of Mathematics 211, 212ab or 213 may 
be taken for credit. 


211. Intermediate Calculus 

Improper integrals, infinite series, multiple integration, 
partial derivatives, line and surface integrals, vector 
calculus, differential equations. Laplace transforms. 
(Prerequisite: One of Mathematics 120c, 121c, 123c and 
one of Mathematics 114ab, 115ab). (3 lectures, 1 tutorial 
hour a week). 


212a. Intermediate Calculus 

Sequences, improper integrals, indeterminate forms, in- 
finite series, partial derivatives, line and surface integrals, 
volume integrals. (Prerequisites: Math 114ab or 115ab, 
either 120c or 121c; 191c). (4 lectures, 1 tutorial hour a 
week, one semester; half course). 


212b. Vector Calculus, Differential Equations 
Gradient, divergence and curl with applications, Green's 
and Stokes’ theorems, differential equations of first order, 
higher order differential equations with constant coef- 
ficients, series solutions of differential equations. (Prere- 
quisite: Math 212a). (4 lectures, 1 tutorial hour a week, one 
semester; half course). 


213. Second Course in Calculus for Business, Social 
Science and Life Sciences 

Differentiation of transcendental functions. Mean value 
theorems, optimization techniques for functions of one 
variable. Techniques of integration. Application of definite 
integration. Fundamental theorem of integral Calculus. 
Improper integration, indeterminate forms, partial 
derivative and multiple integration. First order ordinary 
differential equations and applications, second order or- 
dinary differential equations and applications. Application 
to Business, Social and Life Sciences. (Prerequisite: Math 
110c or 111c. May not be taken for credit by students who 
have obtained credit for Math 114b or Math 115b). (3 lec- 
ture hours, 1 tutorial a week). 


217c. Complex Variables 

Analytic functions integration, series, contour integration 
conformal mapping, boundary value problems, integral 
transforms. (Prerequisite: Math 114b or 115b; corequisite: 
Math 211). (3 lectures, 1 tutorial hour a week, one 
semester; half course). 


220. Linear Algebra 

Algebraic structures, matrix calculus, vector spaces, linear 
systems, linear and quadratic forms, eigenvalue problems, 
linear groups and applications. (Prerequisite: Math 120c or 
121c, 191c). (3 lectures, 1 tutorial hour a week). 


223c. Algebra for Elementary School Teachers 
Groups, rings, integral domains, fields, vector spaces, com- 
plex numbers, polynomial functions as vectors, matrix 
algebra. (Not to be taken for credit by mathematics ma- 
jors, or subsequent to or concurrent with Mathematics 321. 
(Prerequisite: Mathematics 201 or equivalent). (3 hours a 
week, one semester; half course). 


233c. Geometry for Elementary Teachers 

os gorge and formal geometry. Axioms of points, lines 
and planes, separation, bee , curves and surfaces. 
Congruence of geometric figures. Metric geometry. Paral- 
lels and similarity. Systems of measures. (Not to be taken 
for credit by Mathematics majors, or concurrent with or 
subsequent to Mathematics 331a. (Prerequisite: Math 201 
or equivalent). (3 hours a week, one semester; half course). 
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240c. Finite Mathematics 

Topics in logic set theory, probability theory, and matrix 

algebra; partitions and combinatorics; Markov chains; 
onte Carlo simulations; linear programming, theory of 

games. (Prerequisite: One of Mathematics 120c, 121c, 

123c). (3 hours a week, one semester; half course). 


253c. Probability Theory and Introduction to 
Statistical Inference 

Probability; discrete and normal distributions; random 
variables; statistical tests; regression analysis. (Prere- 
quisite: one of Mathematics 110c, 11lc, 114ab, 115ab). (3 
lectures, 1 laboratory hour a week, one semester; half 
course). 


255c. Statistics for Engineers 

Probability; discrete and normal distributions; random 
variables; statistical tests; Sy henge analysis. (Prere- 
quisite: Math 114ab or equivalent). (2 hours lecture, 1 
tutorial hour a week, one semester; half course). 


290b. Number Theory 

Divisibility; congruences; numerical functions; theorems of 
Euler, Fermat, Wilson; theory of primes; quadratic 
residues. (Prerequisite: Mathematics 191c). (3 hours a 
week, one semester; half course). 


291c. Mathematics of Finance and Life Insurance 

An advanced course including the following topics: simple 
and compound and continuous interest and discount, or- 
dinary annuities, deferred perpetuities, amortization and 
sinking funds; bonds, depreciation, life insurance, life an- 
nuities. (Prerequisite: One of Mathematics 110c, 11lc, 
114ab, 115ab or consent of instructor). (3 lectures a week, 
one semester; half course). 


310. Principles of Analysis 

Differentiation of functions of several variables; indefinite 
integral, local behavior of functions of one or several 
variables including implicit and inverse function theorems; 
Taylor's theorem and functions of bounded variation; 
Lebesgue measure and integration. (Prerequisites: 
Mathematics 210 and either 120c or 121c). (3 lectures, 1 
tutorial hour a week). 


3lic. Real Analysis 

Real numbers, principle of continuity, suprema and in- 
fima, sequences and series, functions of one real variable, 
continuous functions on a closed interval, theorems of Rol- 
le and Lagrange, rigorous proof of chain rule, Taylor expan- 
sions, Riemann integration. (Prerequisite: Mathematics 
211). (3 hours a week, one semester; half course). 


312a. Complex Analysis 

A rigorous treatment covering: analytic functions, power 
series, elementary functions, contour integration, Cauchy 
theorem, singularities, residues, Laurent expansions, in- 
troduction to conformal mapping. (Prerequisite: 
Mathematics 211 or Mathematics 212). (3 hours a week, 
one semester; half course). 


320. Algebra 

Fundamental algebraic structures. Groups, rings, domains, 
fields. Modules and vector v tye (Prerequisite: 
Mathematics 220). (3 hours a week). 


321. Algebra 

Groups, rings, fields, the integers, rational numbers, 
polynomials, real numbers, complex numbers, group 
theory, vector spaces, matrices, linear groups, determi- 
nants, canonical forms, set theory, Galois theory. (Prere- 
amg Mathematics 120c or 121¢ or 123c). (3 hours a 
week), 


330b. Geometry 

Geometric transformation groups, geometric invariants, 
analytic projective geometry, subgeometries of projective 
eometry: axiom systems, principle of duality: theorems of 
Riee; Menelaus and Desargues, non-Euclidean 
eometries. (Alternates yearly with Mathematics 430b. 
Pravecuhuise: Mathematics 220). (3 hours a week, one 
semester; half course). 


33la. Geometry 

Geometry as a deductive science, parallel postulates, non- 
Euclidean geometries, construction and use of geometric 
models. (Offered in alternate years only. Prerequisite: 
Mathematics 120c or 121c, 130c or 191c). (3 hours a week, 
one semester; half course). 


331b. Introduction to Projective Geometry 
Menelaus,, Ceva’s and Desargue’s Theorems, 
homogeneous coordinates, finite geometries. (Offered in 
alternate years only. Prerequisite: Mathematics 331a). (3 
hours a week, one semester; half course). 


332a. Tensor Calculus 

Vector analysis in curvilinear coordinates; gradient, 
divergence, curl. Transformation laws of covariant, con- 
travariant, relative tensors. Covariant and intrinsic dif- 
ferentiation. The Riemann-Christoffel tensors. Bianchi 
identities, Ricci and Einstein tensors. Applications to 
mechanics, elasticity, special relativity and differential 
eometry. (Not to be taken for credit subsequent to 
Mathersatics 334c. Prerequisite: Mathematics 211 or 
212ab). (3 hours a week, one semester; half course). 


334c. Introduction to Differential Geometry 

Tensor algebra; differential geometry of curves and sur- 
faces; introduction to Riemannian geometry. (Not to be 
taken for credit subsequent to Mathematics 332a. Prere- 
quisite: Mathematics 220). (3 hours a week, one semester; 
half course). 


340a. Probability 

Basic probability theory, stochastic processes, (including 
Markov chains), renewal theory, reliability. (Prerequisite: 
Mathematics 253c or 255c, 212ab or 211). (3 hours a week, 
one semester; half course). : 


340b. Special Topics in Probability 
(Prerequisite: Mathematics 340a.) (3 hours a week, one 
semester; half course). 


350. Statistics 
Set theory and probability, frequency distributions, mo- 
ments, moment generating function, transformation of 
variables, regression and correlation, random sampling, 
sampling distributions, testing hypotheses and estimation, 
goodness of fit, X?, t and F distributions. (Prerequisite: 
athematics 253c, and either 211 or 212ab). (3 lectures, 3 
laboratory hours a week). 


351. Statistics 

Elementary set theory and probability, empirical and 
theoretical frequency distributions of one variable, sampl- 
ing theory, correlation and regression, goodness of fit, small 
sample distributions, testing hypotheses and estimation. 
(Prerequisite: One of Mathematics 110c, 1llc, 114ab, 
115ab; and one of Mathematics 151c, 253c). (3 lectures, 3 
laboratory hours a week). 


360b. Applied a Analysis 

Applications of Residue Theorem, conformal mapping in- 
cluding Schwarz-Christoffel mapping and Schwarz’s lem- 
ma, analytic continuation, Poisson kernel, harmonic func- 
tions, asymptotic expansions and other selected topics if 
time permits. (Prerequisite: Mathematics 312a) (3 hours a 
week, one semester: half course). 


Mathematics 


36la. Fourier Series and Partial Differential Equa- 
tions 

Fourier series and integrals, derivation of some partial dif- 
ferential equations of physics, separation of variables. 
(Prerequisite: Mathematics 211). (3 lectures, 1 optional 
tutorial hour a week, one semester; half course). 


362c. Special Functions 

Series solutions of linear ordinary differential equations 
with emphasis on Bessel functions, Legendre polynomials, 
hypergeometric series, eigenvalue problems. Sturm- 
Liouville equations, Fourier series, orthogonal functions. 
(Prerequisite: Mathematics 211 or 212ab). (3 hours a week, 
one semester; half course). 


364c. Ordinary Differential Equations 

Classification of integrable types of nonlinear equations 
with methods of solution; method of the equivalent linear 
equation; phase plane and stability analysis; limit cycles; 
nonlinear oscillation theory; existence and uniqueness 
theorems; perturbation theory; comparison and oscillation 
theorems. (Prerequisite: Mathematics 211 or 212ab). (3 
hours a week, one semester; half course). 


371. Introduction to Applied Mathematics 

Elements of dynamics of rigid bodies, moving axes, tops 
and gyroscopes, Foucault's pendulum, planetary motion. 
Two-dimensional inviscid irrotational incompressible flow, 
aerofoil theory, surface waves. Simple viscous flows. 
Isotropic elastic solids, Hooke’s law, simple deformations 
elastic and seismic waves. (Offered in alternate years only. 
Eepeorninite; Mathematics 120c, 211, 217c). (3 hours a 
week). 


38lc. Introduction to Numerical Analysis 

Errors in digital computation, approximations, numerical 
evaluation of functions, interpolation, non-linear equa- 
tions, simultaneous linear equations, numerical differen- 
tiation, numerical quadrature, numerical solution of or- 
dinary differential equations. (Prerequisite: Mathematics 
1l4ab, or 115ab; corequisite: Mathematics 211 or 212ab, 
C.S. 100). (3 hours a week, one semester; half course). 


397y. History of Mathematics Seminar 

Students will discuss topics in the history of mathematics 
under the guidance of one or more members of the staff. 
(Offered in alternate years only. Prerequisite: Consent of 
Department). (1 hour a week, both semesters; half course). 


400. Mathematical Logic 

Propositional and predicate calculus; axiomatic systems; 
decision processes. (Prerequisite: Mathematics 210 or 
me ppm 220 or consent of instructor). (3 hours a 
week). 


410. Real Variables 

Measure and integration, point-set theory, Lebesgue- 
Stieltjes measures, measurable functions, integration, con- 
vergence theorems, Hilbert and Banach spaces. (Prere- 
quisite: Mathematics 310). (3 hours a week). 


420. Algebra 

Structure and representation theory of finite groups. 
Groups with operators, modules, vector spaces, algebras. 
Group and field extensions, Galois theory. (Prerequisite: 
Mathematics 320). (3 hours a week). 


430b. Convex Geometry 

Convex sets, convex hulls, separation and support, extreme 

exposed and fixed points; convex functions and ine- 

ami convex cones, convex polyhedrons. Euler, 
iemann and Betti characteristics. (Alternates yearly with 

Mathematics 330b. Prerequisite: Mathematics 220). (3 

hours a week, one semester; half course). 
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Mathematics 


432. Differential Geometry 

Differential manifolds, vector and tensor fields, affine con- 
nections, exterior differential forms. Riemannian 
manifolds and submanifolds, application of tensor 
methods to the theory of curves and surfaces, newer 
methods in differential geometry. (Prerequisite: 
Mathematics 334c or 332a). (3 hours a week). 


436. Topology 

Metric spaces, completeness, Baire’ss Theorem, compact 
metric spaces, topological spaces, product and quotient 
spaces, separation axioms, compact spaces, connected 
spaces. (Prerequisite: Mathematics 310). (3 hours a week). 


440. Probability Theory 

Measures, random variables, expectation independence, 
zero-one law, convergence of random variables, 
characteristic functions, laws of large numbers, three series 
theorems, central limit theorem, conditioning. (Core- 
pacer Mathematics 310 or consent of instructor). (3 hours 
a week). 


450. Statistics 

Set theory, probability measure, random events, random 
variables, theoretical distributions, moments, 
characteristic functions, regression and correlation in n- 
variables, limit theorems, sampling distributions, sample 
moments, order statistics, theory of estimation, testing of 
piece (Prerequisite: Mathematics 350). (3 hours a 
week). 


452b. Experimental Designs 

ANOVA models without and with interactions; ran- 
domized block, Latin square, factorial, confounded fac- 
torial, balanced incomplete block and other designs; 
response surface methodology. (Alternates yearly with 
Mathematics 454b. Corequisite: Mathematics 350 or 351). 
(3 hours a week, one semester; half course). 


454b. Sampling Theory 

Basic concepts, simple random, stratified, systematic and 
cluster sampling, ratio and regression estimates; sampling 
methods in social and economic surveys. (Alternates yearly 
with Mathematics 452b. Corequisite: Mathematics 350 or 
351). (3 hours a week, one semester; half course). 


460. Methods of Applied Mathematics 

Integral transforms, introduction to the theory of distribu- 
tions, some methods of solution of the partial differential 
equations of mathematical physics (separation of 
variables, eigenfunction expansions, integral transforms, 
Green's functions), introduction to integral ysis in- 
troduction to the calculus of variations. (Prerequisite: 
Mathematics 312a, 362c). (3 hours a week). 
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470. Hydrodynamics 

Equations of motion; incompressible flow; streaming two- 
dimensional potential flow, aerofoils, sources and sinks, 
theorems of Schwartz and Christoffel, waves, vortex 
motion; viscous flow, Navier-Stokes equations, exact solu- 
tions, elements of boundary-layer theory; compressible 
flow; transonic and supersonic flow, hodograph transfor- 
mation, characteristics, shock wave theory, examples in 
axisymmetric flow. (Alternates yearly with Mathematics 
472. sian Mathematics 332a or 334c, 362c). (3 hours 
a week). 


472. Elasticity 
Analysis of strain, principal strains, general deformation, 
equations of compatibility; analysis of stress, stress tensor 
equations of equilibrium, stress quadric; elasticity of solid 
odies, strain-energy function, theory of isotopic elastic 
solids; two dimensional problems in different coordinates, 
complex variable techniques, three dimensional problems; 
torsion, vibration; elastic waves; general theorems, 
variational methods, theorem of minimum energy, 
theorem of work and reciprocity. (Alternates yearly with 
Mathematics 470. Corequisite: Mathematics 332a). (3 
hours a week). 


474c. Relativity 

Special theory of relativity, relativistic dynamics, 
electromagnetic fields, retarded and advanced potentials 
Lorentz, Dirac and Feynman classical theories, eneral 
theory of relativity and introduction of unified field 
theories. (Prerequisite: Mathematics 332a). (3 hours a 
week, one semester; half course). 


480. Numerical Analysis 

Functional approximations, numerical solution of 
simultaneous linear equations, calculation of eigenvalues, 
and eigenvectors of matrices, numerical treatment of or- 
dinary and partial differential equations, numerical solu- 
tion of integral equations. (Prerequisite: Mathematics 
381c). (3 hours a week). 


490c. Life Contingencies 

Measurement of mortality, life annuities, life insurance, 
net annual Serna net level premium reserves, expense 
factors. (Offered in alternate years only. Prerequisite: Con- 
sent of instructor). (3 lectures a week, 1 semester; half 
course). 


498c. Honours Seminar 

Students will discuss mathematical topics under the 
guidance of one or more members of the staff. (Prere- 
quisite: Consent of Department). (3 hours a week, one 
semester; half course). 


DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICS 


Officers of Instruction: 


Professors: 

Ruth, Rev. Norbert Joseph, C33 Bot ae 
(Toronto)—1951. 

Krause, Lucjan; B.Sc. (London), M.A., Ph.D. (Toronto), 
aed (London), F.Inst.P.—1958. (Head of the Depart- 
ment). 

Lab Frank; B.Sc. (London), M.Sc., Ph.D. (McMaster) — 
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van Wijngaarden, Arie; B.Sc., Ph.D. (McMaster)—1961. 
Szamosi, Geza; Ph.D., D.Sc. (Budapest)—1964, 
Schlesinger, Mordechay; M.Sc., Ph.D. (Jerusalem)—1968, 
Drake, Gordon W. F.; B.Sc. (McGill), M.Sc. (Western On- 
tario), Ph.D. (York)—1969. 

McConkey, John William; B.Sc., Ph.D. (Queen’s Univer- 
sity of Belfast), F.Inst.P.—1970. 


Helbing, Reinhard K. B.; B.Sc., M.Sc., Ph.D. (Rhein. 
Friedr. Wilhelms U., Bonn)—1972. 


Associate Professors: 

Huschilt, John; B.A., M.A. (Toronto), Ph.D. (Wayne 
State)—1953. 

Habib, Edwin Emile; B.Sc. (Birmingham), Ph.D. 
(McMaster)—1959. 

Hedgecock, Nigel Edward; B.A., M.A. (British Columbia), 
Ph.D. (McMaster)—1961, 

Ogata, Hisashi; B.S. (Tokyo College of Science), M.S. 
(Tokyo U. of Education), Ph.D. (Western Reserve)—1965. 


pes, M.; M.Sc., D.Se. (Nicholas Copernicus)— 
1967. 


Baylis, William Eric; B.S. (Duke), M.S. (Illinois), D.Sc. 
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Physics 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


A full Grade 13 (Level 5) aii ia as approved by the 
Secondary School, including at least one athematics (an 
overall average of 60% is required). Additional credits in 
Mathematics and Physics are strongly recommended. Can- 
didates who have not obtained credit for Mathematics 1 in 
Grade 13 will be required to take Mathematics 010 in addi- 
tion to the regular First Level ora: Candidates lacking 
Mathematics 2 will take Mathematics 102c before 
Mathematics 115a and those lacking Mathematics 3 will 
take Mathematics 121c instead of Mathematics 120c before 
commencing Second Level courses. 

The purpose of these requirements is to enable students, 
who have shown academic promise and interest in Physics, 
to proceed to degrees in Physics even though they may lack 
formal prerequisites for the First Level Mathematics 
courses, provided that they are prepared to make up the 
deficiencies. 


PROGRAMS OF STUDY 


For Teaching Certification, see Section E. 


The First level program in Physics resembles closely the 
First level ok oa in Mathematics and in ee, 
and it is ible for students to change their intended field 
of specialization after completion of the First Level. 

The Department of Physics offers programs of study 
leading to the Bachelor of Science degree in Honours 
Physics, Honours Applied Physics, Honours Biophysics, 
and the General degree with major in Physics. The require- 
recy for these programs are summarized in the following 
table. 
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Level General Physics A or B Honours Physics A or B Honours Applied Physics 7 Honours Biophysics 


| Mathematics 211, a) With Mathematics: Physics 222, 223, Biology 228a and 
| Physics 222, 223 and Physics 222, 223, 231b, 231b, 255z; Mathe- 229b, Physics 222, 
2 one of 231b, 255z 255z, Mathematics matics 212ab, 220, 223 and 231b; 
2 options (at least one 212ab, and 220 and 253c and 381c Mathematics 211, 
from the Faculties of Either: Mathematics 253c, Chemistry 223. 
Arts or Social Science 381c and one of 
Mathematics 253c, 
C.S. 101la. 
Or: Mathematics 210. 
b) With Chemistry: 
Chemistry 223, 224, 
332ab, Physics 222, 
223, 231b, 255z, 
Mathematics 211 
| A) Physics 334, 336 A) Mathematics 312a Physics 331a, 334, Biology 330b, Micro- 
| 370, one option from 362c. Physics 331a, 334, 336, 350b, 355a, biology 226a, 
3 the Faculties of Arts or 336, 350b, 355ab, 370. 362b, 370, 405c; Physics 331a, 334, 
| Social Science; and any Mathematics 362c. 336, 350b, 370/1, 
two of Physics 331a, Chemistry 336, 
350b, 355a, 355b, 362b, Mathematics 362c. 
405c (subject to pre- 
requisites). 
B) Same as A but with B) Same as A with the 
one additional Physics addition of Mathematics 
course in the 300 360b. 
| series. 
| Physics 450, 452a, 454b, | Physics 452ab, One of: Botany 400, 
455, 466a, 467b, 470, 454b, 455, 462a, Microbiology 400, 
Mathematics 460. 466ab, 467b, 470; Zoology 400; Micro- 
4 E.E. 460c. biology 341c; 
Biology 448b, 454b; 
Zoology 430a or b, 
| Physics 470/1, Chemistry 


446ax, Mathematics 381c; 
one course from the 
Faculties of Arts or 

Social Science. 


1. The total number of 1. Students are advised to 
Physics courses is not take C.S. 100 in First 
to exceed 8'2. At least Level. Students who have 
one course must be taken C.S. 100 may not 
taken from each of the subsequently take C.S. 
Faculties of Arts and 10la. 

Social Science. 


. All options are to be 2. Students whose Second 
selected in consultation Level curricula did not 
with the Department. include Mathematics 

253¢ and 381c, may, with 
the permission of the 
Head of the Department, 
take these courses at the 
Fourth Level instead of 
three hours of the Senior 
Laboratory (Physics 
470.) 


For Honours Chemistry and Physics, see Department of Chemistry, page I-16. 
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COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


All courses listed will not necessarily be offered in the com- 
ing year. 

**Courses designated by * *may not be taken for credit asa 
major towards a B.Sc. degree. 


010. Basic Physics 

Mathematical background. General concepts of physics. 

Mechanics. Electricity and magnetism. Waves. Elements 

of modern physics. The emphasis is on basic concepts of 
hysical science. (2 lectures and one tutorial hour a week, 

both semesters, 3 laboratory hours a week for one 

semester). 


110. Introductory Physics 
Mechanics, properties of matter: gas laws and kinetic 
theory of gases; heat; wave motion and sound; light; 
atomic and nuclear physics. Provides an introduction to 
the wide spectrum of phenomena encountered in the 
physical universe, but stresses the unifying concepts which 
draw physics together. Emphasis is placed on modern 
hysics and also on the relevance to everyday life of physics 
in general. (Recommended prerequisite: Grade 13 Physics 
or equivalent). (Corequisite: Mathematics 114ab or 115ab). 
(3 lectures, 1 tutorial hour, 3 laboratory hours a week). 


113. Physics for Biology and Premedical Students 
General physics, including fundamental principles of 
mechanics, properties of matter, heat, wave motion, sound, 
light, electricity and modern physics. Frequent reference is 
made to ct ems of biological interest. (Prerequisite: 
Grade 13 Physics or equivalent). (3 lectures, 3 laboratory 
hours a week). 


113z. Physics for Geology Students 

The same basic course as Physics 113, but with emphasis 
on applications of geological interest, and with laboratory 
during one semester only. Open only to Geology students. 
(Prerequisite: Grade 13 Physics or equivalent). (3 lectures 
a week during the whole year, 3 laboratory hours a week 
during one semester; full course). 


114. Physics for Biol and Premedical Students 
Similar to Physics 113 but with the addition of introduc- 
tory material in statics and kinematics. The course is in- 
tended for those students who lack the prerequisite for 
Physics 113. (3 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week). 


119.°* Introduction to Astronomy and Space Science 

The earth, planets, solar system, stars, galaxies and 
nebulae. Discussion of current theories of the structure of 
the universe, with references to the latest space experi- 
ments. This course is especially designed for the non- 
scientist. (2 lectures a week). 


180.°* Acoustics of Music 

Wave motion and sound, ng emaey. strings, air columns, 
etc.; analysis of sound waves, pitch, loudness, tone quality; 
musical scales, consonance and dissonance; hearing; 
acoustic properties of rooms and materials; the voice an 
musical instruments; synthesis and reproduction of sound. 
This course is designed primarily for music students. No 
prerequisites. (Not available for credit towards B.Sc. 
degree). (2 lectures, 1 laboratory hour a week). 


222. Optics , 
Properties of mirrors, prisms and lenses; optical in- 
struments; interference, diffraction and polarization of 
light. (Corequisite: Mathematics 211 or equivalent). (2 lec- 
tures, 3 laboratory hours a week). 

223. Electricity and Magnetism 

Theory of the electric field and potential with pore 
to conductors and dielectrics. Magnetic effects of currents, 
electromagnetic induction, magnetism in matter. D.C. and 


Physics 


A.C. circuit theory. Introduction to Maxwell's equations. 
(Corequisite: Mathematics 211 or equivalent). (2 lectures, 
3 laboratory hours a week). 


226a. Optics 

An elementary treatment of geometrical optics, wave mo- 
tion and physical optics. (Prerequisite: Physics 110 and 
Mathematics 113, 114 or 115, or equivalent). (3 lectures 
and 3 laboratory hours a week, first semester; half course). 


226b. Electricity and Magnetism 

An elementary treatment of electrostatics, D.C. and A.C. 
circuit theory and magnetism. (Prerequisite: as for Physics 
226a). (3 lectures and 3 laboratory hours a week, second 
semester; half course). 


228a. Elements of Atomic Physics 

Properties of waves, atomic structure, wave nature of mat- 
ter. This course is recommended for students in the 
Faculty of Engineering, and is not available for credit 
towards a B.Sc. Honour or = degree in Physics. (Core- 
quisites: Mathematics 211, G.E. 101 and 104b, M.E. 202a 
or Ch.E. 202a or equivalent). (2 lectures a week, 3 
ee hours every second week, first semester; half 
course). 


228b. Elements of Solid State Physics 

Bulk properties of matter, introduction to statistical 
physics with applications to properties of solids. This 
course is recommended for students in the Faculty of 
Engineering, and is not available for credit towards a B.Sc. 
Honours or major degree in Physics. (Corequisites: 
Mathematics 211, G.E. 101 and 104b, M.E. 202a or Ch.E. 
202a or equivalent). (2 lectures a week, 3 laboratory hours 
every second week, second semester; half course). 


229.** Contemporary Physics 

An outline is given of the aims, methods and conclusions of 
the physicist, with special reference to the recent theories 
about the behaviour of matter on the atomic and sub- 
atomic as well as on the cosmic scale. The course is es- 
pecially designed for the non-scientist. (2 lectures a week). 


231b. Thermodynamics 

The nature of heat, the first, second and third laws of ther- 
modynamics and their applications, equations of state, 
Maxwell's relations and applications of thermodynamics to 
the properties of matter. (Prerequisite: Physics 110 or 
equivalent. Corequisite: Mathematics 211 or equivalent). 
(2 lectures a week, second semester; half course). 


255z. Mechanics 

Conservation laws and conservative systems; the harmonic 
oscillator, central forces, rotating coordinates, angular 
momentum, kinematics of rigid bodies. (Prerequisite: 
Physics 110 or equivalent. Corequisite: Mathematics 211 or 
equivalent). (1 lecture a week, first semester; 2 lectures a 
week, second semester; half course). 


260." Introduction to the Physical Sciences 
Measurement, mechanics, atoms and molecules, reactions, 
solutions, electricity, magnetism, heat, light, sound. Basic 
principles and concepts are illustrated by simple experi- 
ments drawn from everyday life. This course, which is es- 

ially recommended to elementary school teachers, is 
available only in the Faculty of Education, but may be 
taken by students in the Faculty of Arts and the Faculty of 
Social Science as Education 483, as an option from outside 
the Faculty. (No prerequisites). (One 3-hour period a week 
with integrated laboratory). Also offered as Chemistry 260. 
Offered only in the Extension Division. 
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271."* The Development of Scientific Ideas 

The impact of scientific ideas on present day philosophy 
and culture is treated in the light of their historical 
development. Ideas dealt with include: the structure of the 
universe; the nature of matter, living and non-living; the 
concepts of motion, space, time, causality; the gradual 
separation of physics and philosophy. (2 lectures a week). 


33la. Statistical Mechanics 

Kinetic theory; statistical mechanics and the statistical in- 
terpretation of thermodynamics; Boltzmann, Fermi and 
Bose distributions; applications. (Prerequisites: Physics 
231b and Mathematics 211 or equivalent). (2 lectures a 
week, one semester; half course). 


334. Electronics 

Thermionic emission and impurity conduction in semi- 
conductors, the properties of transistors; rectifiers, 
amplifiers and oscillators; the general theory of feedback 
systems. Transmission lines, pulse circuits including wide 
band amplifiers, trigger circuits, multivibrators, dis- 
criminators, etc. (Prerequisites: Physics 223, Mathematics 
211 or equivalent). (2 lectures a week). 


336. Modern Physics 

Matter waves and the Schroedinger equation; particle in a 
box, harmonic oscillator, spherical symmetry and the 
hydrogen atom; perturbation theory and degeneracy with 
examples; theory of atomic structure and spectra; in- 
troduction to nuclear physics. (Prerequisites: Physics 223 
or acre Mathematics 211 or equivalent). (3 lectures 
a week). 


339.°* |Physics and Society | 
The role of science in the devélopment of western thought 
and civilization. Systems, feed-back, cybernetics; 
robability and statistical concepts; the scientific method. 
e influence of physics and physicists on philosophy, 
education, social science, military science, industry; the 
formation of aeroenace and other physics-based industries. 
The economics of scientific research. Scientific policies of 
governments. The course is especially designed for the non- 

scientist. Qaeepuresssoweek). 


350b. Applied Electromagnetic Theory 

Review of Maxwell's equations; solutions to the wave 
equation; reflection and refraction of plane waves at 
dielectric interfaces; plane waves incident on conducting 
surfaces; transmission lines, waveguides and the propaga- 
tion of electromagnetic waves. (Prerequisites: Physics 223 
and Mathematics 211 or equivalent. Corequisite: 
Mathematics 362c or equivalent). (2 lectures a week, one 
semester; half course). 


355a. Classical Mechanics I 

Dynamics of Postel and systems of pores: Lagrange’s 
equations and Hamilton's equations of motion; motion ina 
central potential; theory of small oscillations. (Prere- 
quisite: Physics 255z or equivalent). (3 lectures and one 
tutorial hour a week, one semester; half course). 


355b. Classical Mechanics II 

Variational principles and constraints; dynamics of rigid 
bodies; canonical transformations; introduction to the 
mechanics of continuous systems and fields. (Prerequisite: 
Physics 355a or equivalent). (3 lectures and one tutorial 
hour a week, one semester; half course). 
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362b. Principles and Applications of Vacuum Techni- 


ues 
Review of basic kinetic gas theory; transport phenomena, 
viscous and molecular flow; principles and applications of 
vacuum pane, vacuum gauges and other essential com- 
ponents; leak detection; mass spectrometers and electronic 
components; applications such as freeze drying, optical 
coating, space simulation and cryogenics research; typical 
experiments involving charged and neutral particle beams. 
(Prerequisite: a course in thermodynamics, a course in 
calculus). (3 lectures a week, one semester; half course). 


370. Physics Laboratory 

May be taken in whole or in part by students attending 
Physics 334 or 336. (Physics 370/1 indicates one half of the 
laboratory work, or 3 hours). (Prerequisites: Physics 222 
and 223 or equivalent). (6 laboratory hours a week). 


405c. Atmospheric Processes 

Physics of the upper and lower atmospheres; atmospheric 
layers; interaction of incoming particles with the at- 
mosphere and the deposition of solar energy, the air glow 
and the aurora; ion, photon, electron and neutral particle 
reactions; influence of metastable particles; dynamics of 
the ozone layer; effect of pollutants on the atmosphere; at- 
mospheric modelling. (Prerequisites: Physics 223 and 231b 
or ao (3 lectures a week, one semester; half 
course). 


450. Electromagnetic es 

Maxwell's equations; retarded potentials; boundary value 
problems; Poynting’s vector; electromagnetic waves in 
dielectrics and conducting media; guided waves; multipole 
moments and fields; Lorentz transformations; Maxwell's 
equations in moving media; — theory of relativity. 
(Prerequisites: Physics 223, Physics 255z, Mathematics 
362c or equivalent). (3 lectures a week), 


452a. Quantum Optics and Spectroscopy 

Emission and absorption of optical radiation, the widths of 
spectral lines, stimulated emission and transition 
probabilities, atomic structure and angular momentum 
coupling, the Zeeman effect, introduction to molecular 
spectroscopy, optical coherence effects, theory of lasers. 
(Prerequisites: Physics 336, Mathematics 362c or 
equivalent). (3 lectures a week, one semester; half course). 


452b. Design and Applications of Lasers 
Review of stimulated emission and atomic physics; dis- 
covery of laser action; rate equation approach to threshold 
conditions for laser action; cavity theory and transmission 
of optical beams; ruby laser and four-level solid state 
lasers; semiconductor, gas and dye lasers; mode locking 
and big a 0 non-linear optics and fiber optics; ap- 
pications of lasers in communication theory and 
olography; detectors. (Prerequisite: Physics 452a or 
equivalent). (3 lectures a week, one semester; half course). 
454b. Introduction to Plasma Physics 
Atomic collisions and kinetic theory, motion of charged 
particles, elementary processes in the production and 
decay of ionization in gases, continuum 
magnetohydrodynamics and elementary stability theory, 
transport processes; waves, oscillations and radiation in 
plasmas. (Prerequisites: Physics 336, Mathematics 362c or 
equivalent). (3 lectures a week, one semester; half course). 


455. Quantum Mechanics sad 
Operators and physical observables, Dirac notation and 
Hilbert space; matrix mechanics; spin and angular 
momentum; the time evolution operator formalism, treat- 
ment of identical particles and the exclusion principle; an- 
nihilation and creation operator formalism; approximation 
methods with applications to the helium atom and 
hydrogen molecule; introduction to scattering theory. 
Sic teeter Physics 336, 355, Mathematics 362c or 
equivalent). (3 lectures a week). 


462a. Applications of Electron, Ion and Atomic Beams 
Application of electron beam and ion beam technology to 
analytical and production pie in industry. Topics to 
be included are: sources of charged and neutral particles, 
beam formation, ion and electron optics, energy and mass 
analysis, deflection techniques. Applications include ion 
implantation, electron welding and ion propulsion. Instru- 
ments such as mass spectrometers, electron microscopes 
and image intensifiers will be discussed. (Prerequisites: 
Physics 362b or equivalent). (3 lectures a week, one 
semester; half course). 


466a. Solid State Physics 

Elements of crystallography, X-ray diffraction, lattice 

vibrations and thermal properties, dielectric and optical 
roperties of insulators, free electron theory of metals, 
and structure, transport phenomena and electronic struc- 

ture of metals and semiconductors. (Prerequisites: Physics 

336, Mathematics 362c or equivalent). (3 lectures a week, 

one semester; half course). 


466b. Theory and Applications of Thin Films 

Definition of thin films and their classification; methods of 
preparation; film geometry and structure; electrical 
properties of thin films; application of thin films in 
electronics as active or passive elements; optical properties 
and the determination of optical constants; application of 
thin films in optics and laser physics; mechanical proper- 
ties of thin films. (Prerequisite: Physics 466a or 
equivalent). (3 lectures a week, one semester; half course). 


467b. Nuclear Physics 

The interactions of radiation with matter, alpha, beta and 
gamma decay, nuclear sizes and moments, nuclear reac- 
tions, nuclear forces and structure, fission, instruments of 
nuclear physics. (Prerequisites: Physics 336, Mathematics 
362c 3 equivalent). (3 lectures a week, one semester; half 
course). 


470. Senior Physics Laboratory ’ 
May be taken in whole or in part by students attendin 
parece courses bearing numbers above 400. (Physics 470/1 
indicates one-third of the laboratory work, or 3 hours; 
Physics 470/2 indicates two-thirds, or 6 hours). (Prere- 
quisite: Physics 370 or equivalent). (9 laboratory hours a 
week). Students registered in the whole 470 course may, 
with the approval of the Laboratory Director, spend up to 
one-third of the time engaged in a supervised project in one 
of the Physics research laboratories. 


Physics 
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SCHOOL OF 
COMPUTER SCIENCE 


Officers of Instruction: 


Professors: 
Channen, Eric Wyllis; B.A. (Hons), Ph.D. (Toronto)— 
1960. (Director of the School). 


“Lasker, George E.; M.S. (Tech. Inst., Prague), Ph.D. 
(Charles U., Prague)—1968. 


Associate Professor: 
Ahmad, S. Imtiaz; B.Sc.Eng. (Punjab), M.Sc.Eng., Ph.D. 
(Ottawa), P.Eng.—1973. 


“On leave. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


Over the past few years, there has been a rapid growth in 
the theory and app ication of electronic computers that has 
led to Computer Science being a separate discipline in this 
and many other universities. 


There are many aspects of Computer Science ranging from 
programming and design of hardware and supporting 
software to applications in the scientific and business fields 
such as automata theory, pattern recognition, operations 
research, business games and strategy, on-line control of 
processes and systems and many others. 


This leads to the main objectives of the programs offered 
through the School of Computer Science which are 
designed to provide a student with a — background to 
follow one of several paths: to go directly to industry, com- 
merce or teaching with an adequate background, to under- 
take graduate work in computer science, to contribute to 
the rapidly growing fields of systems a ap- 
plications aaa and computer design or to under- 
take work in another field introducing computer 
methodology into these fields. 


The School of Computer Science offers programs leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Computer Science as descri 
below. These programs have been designed to allow the 
student to combine the study of Computer Science with a 
specialized study in a related discipline or with a more 
widely distributed selection of courses that interest him. 
This flexibility is a desirable attribute in the study of Com- 
puter Science, which is so closely related to so many other 
areas of study. It is achieved by limiting the number of 
compulsory courses and by allowing wide freedom in the 
selection of courses to complete the total number required 
for graduation. 

Students who wish guidance in the selection of courses are 
encouraged to consult counsellors designated by the 
School. 

Students intending to enter the teaching profession should 
consult the Director for guidance in the selection of courses 
that would allow him to qualify for the Ontario High 
School Assistants Certificate Type A or Type B. 


ACADEMIC REGULATIONS 


I. Admission Requirements 
The general admission requirement to the University is 
satisfactory completion of a full Grade 13 (Level 5) 
rogram as approved by the Secondary School. It is strong- 
y recommended that students wishing to enter the School 
of Computer Science have taken Functions and Relations, 
Calculus, and Algebra, and have obtained reasonably good 
ades in them. Students lacking one or more of the three 
vel 5 Mathematics courses, however, or lacking a 60% 
average in them, will be considered for admission. 
Successful completion of equivalent Preliminary Year will 
also qualify the student for admission. 


Preliminary Year: 

English course at the 100-level, or option from the Faculty 
of or the Faculty of Social Science. 

Mathematics 010, 020. 

Three options (Mathematics 030 strongly recommended). 
For admission to First Year Computer Science an overall 
average of C is required. 

II. General Regulations: see Section A. 

III. Particular Regulations: 

(a) Examination and Grading 

All students are subject to the general regulations pertain- 
ing to examinations (see page A-11). 

ad grading for individual subjects and averages is as fol- 
ows: 


A+, A, A, 255.28 POR ORT Excellent 
DR es FARR s SU a eS PE Good 
MGS. AHEM Miiats, BRA Re ad... SS Fair 
HD: SETS, oie Re A AW Eo Oeainie es eee Pass 
4 SEP Wee tec rn oe Rae mE Failure 


(b) Academic Performance 

A student registered in the School of Computer Science 
must obtain a grade of C or better in each compulsory 
Computer Science course. If he fails to do so on his first at- 
tempt, he may be allowed to repeat it once. If he fails to ob- 
tain a grade of C on his second attempt he will be required 
to withdraw from the School. 

A full-time student who fails to obtain an average of 55% 
on his year’s work will be allowed to continue for one year 
on probation, and will be allowed to retain credit in courses 
in which he obtained a grade of C or better. 

A student on probation must obtain an average of 60% dur- 
ing his probationary year. If he succeeds the probation will 
be removed, if he fails he will be required to withdraw from 
the School. 

A student who has been required to withdraw from the 
School will not be considered for readmission for a period of 
one year. 

(c) Graduation 

In order to be admitted to the Bachelor's degree, the stu- 
dent must have a grade of C in all compulsory Computer 
Science courses, and a cumulative average of 60% in the 
complete program, For general requirements see page A-13. 


PROGRAMS OF STUDY 


BACHELOR OF COMPUTER SCIENCE 

Four-Year (Honours) Program 

Note: Each student's program must be approved by the 
Director of the School prior to registration. 

Degree Requirements: 

A minimum of twenty-two full courses (or equivalent in 
half-courses) including the following: 


Mathematics 

Math 115ab (Calculus) 

Math 120c (Linear Algebra) 
Math 191c (Set Algebra) 

Math 211 or 212ab (Calculus) 
Math 253c (Statistics) 

Math 240c (Finite Mathematics) 
Math 381c (Numerical Analysis) 


Computer Science 

C.S. 100 (Introduction to Computer Programming) * 

C.S. 20lab (Assembly Language I & II) 

C.S. 231b (Data Structures) 

C.S. 310 (Logical Design of Computers) 

C.S. 332 (Operating Systems) 

C.S. 422 (Automata and Formal Languages) 

C.S. 450 (Project) 

Two full courses from: any Naere gi Science courses at 
ro 300 or 400 level not included above, E.E. 426c, E.E. 
433c. 

One of: Economics 102; Bus. Ad. 151c and 152c; Bus. Ad. 
130c and 140c. 


*An advanced standing examination covering the material 
of this course will be offered. Students whose performance 
is sufficiently good will be given credit for C.S. 100. 


Notes: 
1. At most only 8 courses at the 100 level may be included. 


2. At least 8 courses must be at the 300 or 400 level. 


3. If specific prerequisites for a course are not listed in the 
Coleatan it is the responsibility of the student to ascertain 
from the Department concerned that he is adequately 
prepared to take the course. 

4. If two or more courses cover essentially the same 
material, only one may be taken for credit. 

Normally a student may not take more than six courses, 
which constitutes a full load, in any regular academic year. 
No more than two courses may be taken concurrently in 
Intersession or in Summer Session. 

While the program may include any credit courses offered 
by the University, those listed below are suggested as being 
of particular interest to students who wish to concentrate 
in the indicated cognate area. 


Mathematics: 

Math 220 (Linear Algebra) 

Math 311c (Real Analysis) 

Math 320 or 321 (Abstract Algebra) 
Math 340ab (Probability) 

Math 350 or 351 (Statistics) 

Math 480 (Numerical Analysis) 


Computer Design: 

G.E. 104b (Electricity and Magnetism) 

G.E. 204a (Networks, Systems & Devices) 
Math 217c (Functions of a Complex Variable) 
E.E. 202b (Circuit Analysis) 

E.E. 205b (Elec. Materials & Devices) 

E.E. 300 (Electromagnetic Theory) 

E.E. 306 (Electronic Circuits I) 


Computer Science 


E.E. 407 (Control Theory) 
E.E. 409ab (Communications) 


Business: 

Bus.Ad. 130c (Intro. to Marketing) 

Bus.Ad. 140c (Intro. to Bus. Management) 
Bus.Ad. 151c (Financial Acctg. Prin. I) 
Bus.Ad. 152c (Financial Acctg. Prin. II) 
Bus.Ad. 230c (Marketing Problems) 
Bus.Ad. 256c (Managerial Cost Accounting) 
Bus.Ad. 261c (Taxation Principles) 

Bus.Ad. 301c (Production Management I) 
Bus.Ad. 311c (Computing Methods & Proc.) 
Bus.Ad. 312c (Business tems) 

Bus.Ad. 348c (Personnel Management) 
Bus.Ad. 344c (Industrial Relations) 
Bus.Ad. 397c (Commercial Law I) 

Bus.Ad. 398c (Commercial Law II) 

Bus.Ad. 498c (Business Policy) 

Bus.Ad. 499c (Bus. Policy Implementation) 
Economics 222ab (Microeconomics) 
Economics 232ab (Macroeconomics) 


Three-Year (General) Program 


Note: Each student's program must be approved by the 
Director of the School prior to registration. 


Degree Requirements: 

Fifteen full courses (or equivalent in half-courses). The stu- 
dent, at his discretion, may take a sixteenth course without 
extra cost. These courses must include the following: 


Mathematics 

Math 115ab (Calculus) 

Math 120c (Linear Algebra) 

Math 191c (Basic Concepts of Mathematics) 
Math 211 (Intermediate Calculus) 

Math 253c (Statistics) 

Math 381c (Numerical Analysis) 


Computer Science 

C.S. 100 (Introduction to Computer Programming) * 

C.S. 201a (Assembly Language I) 

C.S. 201b (Assembly Language II) 

C.S. 231b (Data Structures) 

C.S. 332 (Operating Systems) 

two Computer Science courses not included above. 

one of: Economics 102; Business Administration 151c and 
152c; Business Administration 130c and 140c. 

* An advanced standing examination covering the material 
of this course will be offered. Students whose performance 
is sufficiently good will be given credit for C.S. 100. 
Notes: 

1. At most only 8 courses at the 100 level may be included. 
2: fF — prerequisites for a course are not listed in the 
Calendar, it is the responsibility of the student to ascertain 
from the Department concerned that he is adequately 
prepared to take the course. 

3. If two or more courses cover essentially the same 
material, only one may be taken for credit. 

Normally five full courses constitute a full load during the 
ri gs academic year. No more than two courses may be 
taken concurrently in Intersession or in Summer session. 
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COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


(For details of courses other than those described below, 
see the listings of the appropriate Faculty or Department). 


Not all courses listed below will necessarily be-offered every 
academic year. 


C.S. 100. Introduction to Computer Programming: 
An introduction to the concept of algorithms. Description 
of algorithms in flow charts. Conversion of flow charts to 
programs in the FORTRAN language. Emphasis is on 
problem solving. (3 lectures a week). 


C.S. 10la. Fundamentals of Flowcharting and Fortran 
Programming I 

This course provides a fundamental understanding of how 
to program a digital a am through the formulation and 
solution of problems in the Fortran Language. (3 lectures a 
week, one semester; half course). 


C.S. 101b. Fundamentals of Flowcharting and Fortran 
Programming II 

A continuation of C.S. 10la, extended to the use of Sub- 
programs in Fortran and to non-numerical applications of 
the aor (3 lectures a week, one semester; half 
course). 


NOTE: C.S. 101a and C.S. 101b are designed primarily for 
students not intending to specialize in Computer Science, 
and can be used as a replacement for C.S. 100 in the Com- 
puter Science program only on the basis of performance. 


C.S. 201a. Machine and Assembly Language Program- 
ming 

An introduction to the principles of operation of a digital 
computer and to methods of programming it in its own 
language or in an assembly language. (Prerequisite: One of: 
C.S. 100, C.S. 10lab or G.E. 200a). (2 lectures, 2 tutorial 
hours a week, one semester; half course). 


C.S. de Machine and Assembly Language Program- 
ming 

A continuation of C.S. 20la, extended to more advanced 
concepts. IBM S/360 Assembly language will be used. 
(Prerequisite: C.S. 201la). (2 lectures, 2 tutorial hours a 
week, one semester; half course). 


C.S. 231b. Information Structures 

An introduction to the abstract structural qualities of in- 

formation itself, and to methods of representing and using 

these in a computer; lists, trees, etc. (Prerequisite: one of 

C.S. 100, 10lab or G.E. 200a). (3 lectures a week, one 

semester; half course). 

C.S. 301c. Simulation and Simulation es 

An introduction to discrete and continuous simulations of 

physical systems, and see languages used for this pur- 
e. (Prerequisites: C.S. 231b, Math 211). (2 lectures, 2 

aboratory hours a week, one semester; half course). Of- 

fered in alternate years. 
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C.S. 302c. Advanced Assembly Language Programm- 
ing 

A continuation of C.S. 201b to the more advanced facilities 
of the IBM S/360 Assembly Language. (Prerequisite: C.S. 
201b). (2 lectures, 2 tutorial hours a week, one semester; 
half course). 


C.S. 310. Logical Design of Digital Computers 

Design of combinational and sequential switching circuits. 
Boolean Algebra. Simplification of switching functions. 
Computer organization and control. Arithmetic unit, 
memory and input/output. Interrupts. (2 lectures, 2 
laboratory hours a week). 


C.S. 33lc. Specialized Computer Languages 

An introduction to a number of specialized computer 
languages, including those intended for list processing, and 
string manipulations. (Prerequisite: C.S. 231b). (2 lec- 
tures, 2 laboratory hours a week, one semester; half 
course). Offered in alternate years. 


C.S. 332. Operating Systems 

An introduction to the function and structure of operating 
systems; introduction to time-sharing systems. (Prere- 
quisite: C.S. 231b). (2 lectures, 2 laboratory hours a week). 


C.S. 333c. File Structures 

File definition, organization and manipulation in large 
computer systems, including sequential, indexed sequen- 
tial and random files, job control language, and informa- 
tion management systems. (Prerequisites: C.S. 201b, 
231b). (2 lectures, 2 tutorial hours a week, one semester; 
half course). 


C.S. 421. System Theory 

The concept of general system. State-space representation 
of the system. Modeling and simulation of system 
behaviour. Adaptive systems. Modeling and simulation of 
system interaction. Structural, functional and temporal 
analysis of system interaction. Information systems. 
Systems for dynamic detection. Pattern-recognition 
gear Systems for computer diagnostics. (Prerequisite: 

.S. 310). (2 lectures, 14 laboratory hours a week). 


C.S. 422. Theory of Automata and Formal Languages 
Deterministic and probabilistic automata. Turing 
machines, other types of automata, languages and their 
representations, grammars and their relationships to 
automata. (Prerequisite: C.S. 231b and C.S. 310). (2 lec- 
tures, 112 laboratory hours a week). 


C.S. 431. Language Processors 

An introduction to language translators and interpreters. 
Methods of implementation. (Prerequisite: C.S. 231b). (2 
lecture hours, 2 laboratory hours a week). 


C.S. 450. Project 

A latte in the area of Computer Science will be chosen, 

subject to faculty approval, by the student who will make a 

literature survey, design and test the project, and present a 

written report upon which he will be calle examined. The 

project ira be supervised by a member of the faculty. 
course). 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Officers of Instruction: 


Professor: 
Gupta, Anna (Mrs.); B.Sc.N., M.Sc. (Wayne State), Reg. 
N.—1968. (Director of the School). 


Associate Professors: 

Molloy, Mary Elizabeth; B.A., M. ee sa At (Western On- 
tario), Dip. P.H.N. (Toronto). Reg. N 

Batra, Carol D. ean B.Sc.N. acd, peas (Colum- 
bia), Reg. N.— 

Mitra, Faia ya T. (Mrs.); B.Sc.N. i pl dng 
Women’s U.). M.Sc.N. (Western Ontario). Reg. N.—196 
McWhirter, Jeananne Elizabeth; Dip.P.H.N. oraeriny 
B.N. (McGill), M.P.H. (Pittsburgh) —1974- 75. 


Assistant Professors: 

Abraham, Puthenvilla Le B.Se.N. (Alberta), M.P.H. 
(Michigan), Reg. N.—197 

Temple, Anna (Mrs.); B. be N. (Windsor), M.S.N. (Wayne 
State), Reg. N.—1971. 

Aquino, Evelyn; P.H.N. peri nad een (Windsor), 
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Foley, Donna M.; Dip.N.Educ., cp og B.A., M.A.. 
(Windsor), Reg. N.—1972. 

Fawdry, Mary Kaye; B.Sc.N. (Windsor), B.A., M.Ed. 
(Wayne State), Reg. N.—1973. 

Purushotham, Devamma; B.N.Sc. (Queen’s), M.Sc. 
(McGill) —1974. 


Lecturers: 
Thomas, Barbara a (Mrs.); Dip.P.H.N., B.N.Sc. 
(Queen 8), Reg. N 


hl Susan E. pros “ B.Sc.N. (Kentucky), Reg. N.— 
1972. 
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Philippines), M.N. (Philippines)—1974. 
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rns Nancy; Dip. P.H.N., B.A. (Windsor), Reg. N.— 


Brown, B Barbara (Mrs.); Dip. N.S.A., B.A. (Windsor), Reg. 
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et Deana (Mrs.); Dip.N.Educ., B.Sc.N. (Windsor), 

Reg. N.—1975. 

Carty, Laurie (Mrs.); B.Sc.N. (Windsor), Reg. N.—1974. 

Comiskey, Lila (Mrs.); B.Sc.N. (Windsor), Reg. N.—1973. 

Draper, Sheila (Mrs.); B.Sc.N. (Windsor), Reg. N.—1973. 

gt re Emma Louise (Mrs.); B.Sc.N. (Windsor), Reg. 

Nigesl Sharon Joy (Mrs.); B.Sc.N. (Western Ontario), 
g. N 

Knight, Brenda (Mrs.); Dip.P.H.N., B.Sc.N. (Windsor), 

Reg. N.—1974. 

: et eats Dawna (Mrs.); B.Sc.N. (Windsor), Reg. N.— 

pai Margaret (Mrs.); B.Sc.N. (Western Ontario), Reg. 

Lorenzo, Virginia (Mrs.); B.Sc.N. (Windsor), Reg. N.— 


McCarthy, Bi Elizabeth (Mrs.); B.Sc.N. (Western Ontario), 
g. N 

McGrory, nt Ann (Mrs.); Reg. N.—1974. 

oP Susan (Mrs.); Dip. P.H.N. (Windsor), Reg. N.— 
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Rikers, Margaret Ann (Mrs.); B.A. (Windsor), Reg. N.— 
Roth, Elizabeth (Mrs.); B.Sc.N. (Windsor), Reg. N.— 


st i Nancy J. (Mrs.); B.Sc.N. (Windsor), Reg. N.— 
Starr, Annie — (Mrs.); Dip.N.S.A., B.Sc.N. (Windsor), 
Reg. N.—1975 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS COMMON TO 
ALL PROGRAMS 


A full Grade 13 (Level 5) program as approved by the 
Secondary School, ‘including English, Biology and 
Chemistry (Physics is recommended), with an overall 
pba of 60%; or equivalent Preliminary Year (see p. 
6) 
(Applicants should also have the equivalent of Ontario 
Grade 12 Mathematics and Physics). 
Students with only Grade 12 Chemistry but with a 75% or 
better average in Grade 13 may be exempted from the 
Grade 13 Chemistry requirement. 
Students with 60-75% overall average in Grade 13 may be 
Pe ermitted to take Chemistry 001 concurrently with 
hemistry 109 with other course adjustments and with per- 
mission of the Director of the School. 
Applicants seeking admission as adult students must 
demonstrate competency in Biology, Chemistry and 
eee through advanced placement* examinations. If 
g in this competency, it may be recommended that 
ae take preliminary year courses in Biology, Chemistry, 
English 100c, and one other half-course from the English 
100 series (120¢ i is strongly recommended). 


Transfer Students 

A student who wishes to transfer from another university is 
required to submit a complete transcript of records and a 
statement of reason for transfer. This statement of reason 
is subject to verification. 


General Regulations—Refer to page A-9 ff. 


ppecine requirements for admission to Plan II or 
loma program: 

1. ‘Graduetion from a basic Diploma program including a 
Psychiatric Nursing course. 


2. Nurse Registration for the current year. 

3. Grade 13 Chemistry or evidence of competence in Grade 
13 level Chemistry. 

4, Grade 13 Biology is strongly recommended, particularly 
for those registered nurses who graduated a few years ago. 
If not, such senior registered nurses may have to take some 
additional work on their own along with Biology 106, if 
enrolled in the university. 

5. In the case of graduates of any two-year diploma School 
of Nursing, preference will be given to those with a subse- 
quent year of nursing experience. 


Advanced Standing Examinations: 

On recommendation of the Director, School of Nursing, 

registered nurse students may write advanced standing* 

examinations in Biology 106, Psychology 115ab and 

Sociology 100. The fee for each examination is $20.00. 

Selection for Admission: 

Selection of candidates for admission to the various 
rograms will be based on criteria determined by the 

School Council. Applicants will be informed of the dates of 

selections. 


*See definitions, page A-10. 
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ACADEMIC REGULATIONS 


1. One lecture hour per semester carries 1 unit weight; one 
laboratory hour per semester is 0.5 unit weight. 


2. The student must attend all laboratories unless he has 
permission from the instructor or a medical certificate to 
account for his absence. Clinical Nursing laboratory mis- 
sed ot! students must be made up as arranged by the 
School. 

3. The degree and the diploma programs of studies must 
eeely be completed within seven and five years respec- 
tively. 

4, Students are responsible for their own travel, uniform, 
and living expenses incurred in field or clinical experiences, 
including all terminal field work. 

5. Clinical experience may be arranged for any time during 
day or night as well as during weekends. 

6. For promotion from year to year and for graduation in 
all programs of the School, a student must obtain at least a 
““C” average in the prescribed subjects for the year with a 
“C™ in each of the nursing subjects. 

7. Supplemental Examinations: All supplemental 
privileges in Nursing courses are determined by the Dean 
in consultation with the Academic Standing Committee of 
the School of Nursing. 

No student will be allowed to write supplemental examina- 
tions in more than two full courses, or the equivalent in half 
courses, in any one year. 

Supplemental grades will not be included in determination 
of the year’s average. 

If a student, who has been granted permission to write a 
supplemental examination in a subject, either does not 
write, or fails to obtain a C grade after the examination he 
may not write further supe lentgutal or special examina- 
tions in the course involved, but must repeat it in its en- 
tirety to obtain credit for it. 

A student intending to write a supplemental examination 
must apply to the Registrar's Office by the date set by that 
office and pay the appropriate fee. 


PROGRAMS OF STUDY 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN NURSING 


FOUR-YEAR BASIC DEGREE PROGRAM—PLAN I: 
This program is designed for high school graduates who are 
beginning i cxgeeae for a career in nursing, and will in 
every aspect be under the complete jurisdiction of the 
University. 
The nursing degree curriculum is designed on the premises 
that priest nursing has its basis in the natural and 
social sciences as well as in the humanities, and that its 
ractitioner must be a well developed person, capable of 
intellectual growth, and a competent member of the health 
team serving the needs of society, in the care of the sick as 
well as in the promotion of health and prevention of dis- 
ease. 
It qualifies the student to write the nurse registration ex- 
aminations and pursue graduate studies. 


First Year 

Nursing 101, 102; Biology 106, 202; Chemistry 109; 
Psychology 115ab; Sociology 100. 

Intersession 

Nursing 199 

*Second Year 

Nursing 201, 202, 203, 211; Psychology 222, 231; one option. 


Intersession 

Nursing 299 

*Third Year 

Nursing 301, 302, 311, 312, 321, 322; Political Science 110¢, 
115c; Psychology 226ab; one option. 


Intersession 

Nursing 399 

*Fourth Year 

Nursing 401a, 402a, 411a, 412a, 421b, 422b, 431b, 432b; two 
options. 

Intersession 

Nursing 499 

*One of the options to be chosen from the Faculty of Arts, 
preferably in the Second Year. 

The ‘“‘99" courses are full time clinical practices following 
completion of the year’s nursing courses and may be 
scheduled any time during the months of April to 
September. 

Nursing 211 is also open to students who are not in the 
Nursing s program, with the mutual approval of instructors 
and students concerned. 


DEGREE PROGRAM FOR REGISTERED NURSES— 
PLAN II 


First Year 

Nursing 230; Psychology 115; Sociology 100; Political 
Science 110; Biology 106; Communication Studies 225 or 
205 or 100ab, Bus.Ad. 348c and 344c or 446c. 


nd Year 
Nursing 242, 243; Chemistry 109; Biology 304; Psychology 
222, 231; one option. 
‘Third Year ‘ 
Nursing 334, 335, 336, 337; Psychology 226ab; two options. 
*One of the options to be chosen from the Faculty of Arts, 
preferably in the second year. 
Nursing 242 is also open to students who are not in the 
Nursing program, with the mutual approval of instructors 
and students concerned. 


Note: 

Nurses holding a university Diploma in Public Health 
Nursing, Nursing Education or Nursing Administration 
who wish to obtain a degree in nursing, will register in the 
three year program. Suitable courses from the diploma 
program will be recognized towards the wap oe providing 
the time entailed from the beginning of the diploma year to 
completion of the degree does not exceed seven years. 


DIPLOMA PROGRAM IN 
PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING 


This program of studies must be completed within five 
years from the date of beginning the first course. 

Nursing 242, 243; Communication Studies 225 or 205 or 
100ab; Psychology 115ab, 222; Sociology 100; Biology 106. 
Observation periods, seminars and concurrent field ex- 
perience are required components. Successful completion 
of a terminal field practice of three weeks duration is an ad- 
ditional requirement. 


COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 
All courses listed will not necessarily be offered every year. 


101. Introduction to Nursing 

Basic human needs of the “normal” individual as a 
member of the family and community. Introduction to 
medical-surgical nursing. Nutrition, pharmacology, 
rehabilitation, and available community services are in- 
cluded. Using problem-solving techniques and knowledge 
of communication, the student plans, pve and evaluates 
nursing care. The student develops skill in observation and 
in assessing patient needs. (3 hours a week). 


102. Nursing Laboratory 

To be taken concurrently with 101 in the related clinical 
and community agency areas. (2 hours laboratory, 4 hours 
clinical experience weekly). 


199. Clinical Nursing Laboratory 

Related to nursing courses of Plan I First Year B.Sc.N. 
Taken in Intersession or Summer Session as determined by 
the School of ig preg. Be en hm Nursing 101). (4 
weeks, 8 hours a day clinical experience). 


201. Nursing of Medical-Surgical Patients 

To promote understanding of each patient with various 
types of the more common deviations from health from the 
standpoint of his altered physiological, psychological and 
pathological status; of the symptoms he experiences, and 
of the medical and nursing care applicable to him. Nutri- 
tion, pharmacology, rehabilitation, and available com- 
munity services are included. (4 hours a week). 


202. Nursing Laboratory 

To be taken concurrently with 201 in the related clinical 
and ni apes agency areas. (7 hours clinical experience 
weekly). 


203. Trends and Issues in Nursing . 

An appreciation of the people in nursing and society who 
have contributed to nursing in the past. Main emphasis of 
the course is on current issues and trends, and relationship 
to professional organizations. (2 hours a week). 


211. Trends in Health and Welfare Services : 
An examination of Canadian Health and Welfare Services 
with an emphasis on the basic principles and practices of 
community health. (Taught in cooperation with the School 
of Social Work). (3 hours a week). 

230. Fundamentals of Administration ; 
Principles and practices of administration as oe to 
health agencies and hospitals, particularly at all levels of 
the i service departments of these agencies. (4 hours 
a week). 


Nursing 


242. Community Health Services 

Survey of community health needs, services, problems and 

research. (Prerequisites: Biology 106, Psychology 115ab, 

Sociology 100). (3 hours class a week). 

243. Community Health Nursing 

Community health nursing with individuals, families and 
oups. (Prerequisites: Biology 106, Psychology 115ab, 
ociology 100). (6 hours field practice a week). 

299. Clinical Nursing Laboratory 

Related to nursing courses of Plan I Second Year B.Sc.N. 

Taken in Intersession or Summer Session as determined by 

the School of bees? (Prerequisite: Nursing 201). (4 

weeks, 8 hours a day clinical experience). 

301. Parental and Newborn Care 

Course deals with the biological, psychological and 

sociological phenomena of child bearing; the family 

centered approach to care and therapy through gestation 

and the birth process, using various community agencies. 

(2 hours a week). 


302. Nursing Laboratory 
To be taken concurrently with 301 in the related clinical 
and community agency areas. (4 hours a week). 


311. Community Mental Health and Psychiatric Nurs- 


ing 
Based on knowledge of personality development and struc- 
ture related to the well person. Knowledge of the dynamics 
of behaviour. Establishment and maintenance of inter- 
personal relationshiie, including those of family and com- 
munity. Understanding of the attempts of the individual to 
meet his own needs and how we can strengthen and sup- 
rt him. Therapy for the neurotic and psychotic patient. 
2 hours a week). 


312. Nursing Laboratory 
To be taken concurrently with 311 in the related clinical 
and community agency areas. (4 hours a week). 


321. Nursing of Children and Adolescents 

Based on the knowledge of normal growth and develop- 
ment, this course focuses on the needs of children and their 
families in the prevention and treatment of health 
problems. (2 hours a week). 

322. Nursing Laboratory 

To be taken concurrently with 321 in the related clinical 
and community agency areas. (4 hours a week). 

334. Introduction to Research in Nursing 

An introduction to research methods and their application 
in oe Current status of research in nursing. (3 hours a 
week). 

335. Advanced N 

Guided practice in a health care setting. Students have an 
opportunity to do an in-depth study of selected patient 
problems. (4 hours a week). 

336. Principles of Teaching 

Philosophy, aims and objectives in nursing education. The 
role of the teacher. Teaching methods, curriculum design 
and revision, planning course and lesson content, evalua- 
tion techniques. (Prerequisites: Biology 304, Chemistry 
109). (3 hours a week). 

337. Practicum in Teaching 

Seminars and practice teaching. (Prerequisite: Com- 
munication Studies 100ab, 205, or 225). (6 hours a week). 
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399. Clinical Nursing Laborato 

Related to nursing courses of Play I Third Year B.Sc.N 
Taken in Intersession or Summer Session as determined by 
the School of Nursing. (Prerequisite: Nursing 301, 311, 
321). (6 weeks, 8 hours a day clinical experience). 


40la. Principles of Teaching and Learning 
Philosophy,’ aims and objectives in nursing education. 
Teaching methods, elements of curriculum development 
and revision. The role of the teacher in planning, teaching, 
and in evaluation. (3 hours a week, one semester; half 
course). 

402a. Nursing Laboratory 

To be taken concurrently with 401a; involves activities of 
practical application of the teaching and learning princi- 
ples and concepts. (8 hours a week). 


4ila. Community Health Nursing 

Community health nursing an ples with analysis of 
family group and community health situations. (3 hours a 
week, one semester; half course). 


412a. Nursing Laboratory 
To be taken concurrently with 411a in the related clinical 
areas. (8 hours a week) 


421b. Introduction to Research in Nursing 

An introduction to research methods and their application 
in et Current status of research in nursing. (3 hours a 
wee 


422b. Advanced Nursing 

Guided practice in a health care setting. Students have an 
opportunity to do an in-depth study of selected patient 
problems. (8 hours a week). 


431b. Principles of Administration 
Fundamentals of administration in hospitals, schools of 
nursing, public health agencies. (3 hours a week). 


432b. Nursing Laboratory 
To be taken concurrently with 431b in the related clinical 
and community agency areas. (8 hours a week). 


499. Clinical Nursing Laborato 

Related to nursing courses of Pian I Fourth Year B.Sc.N 
Opportunities to practise in a ward or health agency at the 
level of a team leader. Taken in Intersession or Summer 
Session as determined by the School of Nursing. (Prere- 
— Nursing 401a, 411a, 421b, 431b). (3 woke 8 hours 
a day 
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FACULTY OF 
SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Telephones: Dean of the Faculty — Ext. 183 
Director, School of Social Work — Ext. 453 


Faculty Council 
The Dean of the Faculty (Chairman): *Dr. W. L. White; 


All full-time faculty members; 
Student representatives as agreed. 


* deceased. 


I, STRUCTURE OF THE FACULTY 


The Faculty of Social Science at the University of Windsor 
is made up of eight Departments (Communication Studies, 
Economics, mri History, Home Economics 
Political Science, Psychology, Sociology and 
Anthropology) and the School of Social Work. 


II. PROGRAMS 


a) Degree Programs: 

eneral programs leading to the B.A. degree require the 
completion of a minimum of fifteen courses beyond Grade 
13 or the Preliminary Year at the University of Windsor. 
(The student may take a sixteenth course without ad- 
ditional fee.) The general programs provide a broad 
background of liberal education and require at the same 
time a moderate concentration in a major field of the stu- 
dent's choice. 


Honours programs include from twenty-one to twenty- 
three courses, depending on the subject. These programs 
also emphasize a liberal education, but they include a 
greater concentration and demand a higher level of 
achievement than the general programs. 

The following are the programs offered; for specific course: 
required in each program, consult the Departmenta 
listings under “Details of Programs and Courses’, p. J-7. 
Bachelor of Arts (B.A.) 

General programs with majors in: ; j 
Anthropology, Communication Studies, Economics, 
ati oa ilssory: Home Economics, Political Science, 
Psychology, Sociology, Urban Studies. 


Honours programs in: ; ‘ : 
Anthropology, Communication Studies, Economics, 
Geography, History, Home Economics, International Rela- 
tions, Latin-American Studies, Political Science, 
Psychology, Sociology, and various combinations of these. 
Bachelor of Social Work (B.S.W.) 
School of Social Work 
The School of Social Work offers a four-year undergraduate 
program leading to an Honours B.S.W. degree, and a 
gra uate program leading to the M.S.W. degree. Both the 
.S.W. and the M.S.W. graduates will be prepared to enter 
professional social work employment. 
The undergraduate program is organized as a professional 
sequence and combines studies in the social sciences, the 
humanities and other options along with professional 
courses. . 
Candidates having a B.A. degree (or its equivalent) with 
suitable prerequisites in the social sciences, and otherwise 
meeting the gy oe for admission to the School, ma 
~ gin o the B.S.W. program with advanc 
standing. 


Social Science 


Students who have completed the B.S.W. requirements 
and have at least one year of professional work experience 
may complete the M.S.W. program in one calendar year. 
The = program is outlined in the calendar of the 
Faculty of Graduate Studies, Section K. 


The undergraduate program is outlined under Social Work 
in the section Details of Programs and Courses, p. J-33. 


Pre-Teaching 

Students who contemplate an elementary or secondary 
school teaching career are advised to consult the Calendar 
of the Faculty of Education, University of Windsor, or of a 
comparable institution, in order to acquaint themselves 
with admission and teacher certification requirements. 
Students who are planning a secondary school teaching 
career are further advised to take, if possible, more than 
the minimum number of undergraduate courses in the sub- 
jects they expect to teach. 


By the proper choice of subjects, students completing cer- 
tain Honours programs with a B average may qualify for 
admission to courses leading to the appropriate Type A 
Certificate at the Faculty of Education at this University, 
or other Ontario Faculties or Colleges of Education. For 
further details, consult the Registrar. 

(b) Interdisciplinary Programs: 

The Faculty of Social Science offers several inter- 
disciplinary programs. Details of these are listed on P: J-37. 
The Interdisciplinary Programs include the following: 
International Relations, Latin American Studies, Social 
Action, Urban Studies. 


(ce) Certificate Program 

Certificate in Public Administration 

The Faculty of Social Science offers a Certificate in Public 
Administration upon completion of a sequence of six 
courses (see p. J-37), offered by the Faculty of Business Ad- 
ministration and the Department of Political Science. The 
program is intended primarily for part-time students. 


III. ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


ADMISSION FROM GRADE 13 (LEVEL 5) 
Admission to programs in the Faculty of Social Science is 
subject to the general admission requirement of the 
University, that is, satisfactory completion of a full Grade 
13 (Level 5) as approved by the Secondary School. General 
admission requirements, including admission of non- 
secondary school graduates, are more fully described on 
page A-10. 

In addition, many of the honours and some of the general 
programs require a background of specific subjects in 
secondary school or liminary Year at this University. 
Any such requirements are included with the programs, 
shown under Details of Programs and Courses, p. J-7. 


By way of explanation for admission Priam eons Grade 
- Mathematics subjects are defined in this calendar as fol- 
ows: 

Mathematics 1: Functions and Relations; 

Mathematics 2: Calculus; 

Mathematics 3: Algebra. 
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ADMISSION FROM GRADE 12 (LEVEL 4) 

The University of Windsor offers a Preliminary Year for 
students who enter the University from Grade 12 (Level 4). 
The requirements for admission into Preliminary Year are 
stated on p. A-9. 


Upon admission to the University, a student may petition 
his Faculty, School or Division for permission to write an 
examination for advanced standing in Preliminary Year or 
First Year courses offered within his program. Such ex- 
aminations will be offered within two weeks after registra- 
tion, and a minimum grade of C is required for the granting 
of advanced standing; the actual grade obtained will be 
recorded in the Registrar's office. The normal charge for 
special examinations will be applied. 


PRELIMINARY YEAR 

The courses which make up the Preliminary Year are given 
within the Faculties of Social Science, Arts, Science and 
Mathematics. Completion of the Preliminary Year, 
however, satisfies the admission requirement into all un- 
dergraduate programs in the Faculties of Arts and of Social 
Science. Please note that there are some variations. Some 
progam require that particular subjects be taken by the 
student in Preliminary Year, or that a minimum average 
be attained. For your convenience, the following shows the 
subjects which should be included in the Preliminary Year 
for admission to the various programs in the Faculties of 
Social Science and of Arts. 


Programs in Social Science 

For students taking the Preliminary Year and planning to 

enter a program eae the B.A. — peneral or 

honours, or to the B.S.W. degree in the School of Social 

hha the following is the basic structure of Preliminary 
ear. 


1. 1 full course or equivalent from English 100-Series or 
one option from Faculty of Arts (see Section C). 


2. Elementary or Intermediate language course, or first 
level language course if student has Grade 13 
equivalent. 


3. One of: Chemistry 001, Physics 010, Biology 101, 
Geology 119, Geography 100ab, Physics 180, 
Mathematics 010, 020, 030, 151c/190c. 

4. Three options. 

The above includes a wide choice of “options”. Some of the 

undergraduate programs require a previous background in 

specific subjects and, in such cases, these should be chosen 
as the options in Preliminary Year. Thus students should 
select options carefully with their future program in mind. 

Where specific subjects are required, these are shown in 

Details of Programs and Courses, see p. J-7. If any doubt 

exists, students should not hesitate to seek counselling on 

this matter. 


IV. COUNSELLING OF STUDENTS 


Students who wish counselling assistance in setting up 
their programs or on any aspect of their progress, need only 
uest such assistance at any time. Each Department and 
School has designated a number of its full time faculty 
members for this purpose and the office of the Dean of 
Social Science is open for counselling year-round. 
For new students entering University in the fall term, a 
special counselling service is provided during er, 
presentatives of all Departments and Schools will be 
present to meet students informally, to answer questions 
on the various fields of study and to assist students in 
choosing programs and courses. Enquiries concerning the 
time schedules of these daily sessions should be made, after 
August 1, to the office of the Dean of Social Science (253- 
4232, Extension 183). In addition, early in April each year, 
a week is designated as Counselling Week within the 
Faculty. During that week all continuing students are 
urged to request counselling assistance within their respec- 
tive Departments, to review their progress and to discuss 
the alternatives open to them for the completion of their 
programs. 
It is recognized that many students may not have decided 
on their final career goals prior to entering the University or 
may wish to change their programs after the first year. In 
order to facilitate such changes many of the programs have 
been designed with common core courses to allow students 
to alter or change their programs to accommodate their in- 
dividual objectives. It is strongly recommended that stu- 
dents ali with Departmental Counsellors prior to mak- 
ing their final choice of subjects available in the first and 
su uent years of study. 


V. PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 


GENERAL PROGRAMS 
The student in the general program may extend his studies + 
over a broad range of subjects of his choice. Nevertheless, 
the University of Windsor requires some measure of 
specialization to qualify for the general degree, in that each 
student is required to choose a major subject and to include 
in his program from five to eight courses in the major sub- 
ject. 

Selection of Courses: 

A student will qualify for the general B.A. degree by pass- 
ing fifteen courses with an overall average of C or better. Of 
the total of fifteen courses, at least eight must be 200 level 
courses or higher. No course numbered below 100 may be 
counted among the courses required for the degree except 
beginning language courses. A minimum of five of these 
must be taken at the University of Windsor, these con- 
sisting of courses numbered 200 or higher, and including at 
least two courses in the major field. Selection of courses is 
to be made according to the following criteria: 

(1) Major Field: 

At least five and not more than eight courses must be 
chosen from one subject, which constitutes the major field. 
Each department or school offering a major, has indicated 
how many, and which, courses students in that major field 
must take, to fulfill their major requirements. some 
cases, the choice within the field i is left open. Normally, one 
course from the major field should be included among the 
first five courses taken. For major requirements by depart- 
ments, see | re information under Details of 
Programs and Courses on p. J-7. 


(2) Options 

1. Options are courses in non-major subjects. 

2. At least three options must be chosen from the 
Faculty of Arts and/or the Faculty of Science and 
Mathematics. (a) One option must be chosen from 
the Faculty of Arts, and (b) one option must be 
chosen from Languages or the Faculty of Science 
and Mathematics. Geography 100ab and 200ab are 
counted as Science courses to satisfy this require- 
ment. 

3. No more than two courses from the Schools or from 
outside the Faculties of Arts, Social Science or 
Science and Mathematics may be counted towards 
a B.A. Degree. (Students may choose more than two 
options from Computer Science.) 

Students pursuing their programs exclusively in the 
regular winter sessions will normally take five courses in 
each session. Students taking part of their work in Interses- 
sion or Summer Session will be limited to two courses in 
each session. 

Standing required: 

Progress toward the general B.A. degree is related to the 
number of courses successfully completed rather than to 
year-by-year promotion. 

At the conclusion of each academic session (regular 
September-to-April session, Intersession, Summer Ses- 
sion) at which a student has taken courses, his program 
will be reviewed and his cumulative overall average 
calculated. 


At the discretion of the Dean any student's case may be 
referred to the Academic Standing Committee of the 
Faculty for review at the conclusion of any session. 

In the following cases, review and recommendation by the 
Committee are required. 


Case (1) 

If the final grade is F or F— in more than three full courses 
among the first five attempted; or in more than four among 
the first ten; or in more than five among the first fifteen; 


In the above cases the Committee will normally require the 
student to withdraw from the Faculty. Only in exceptional 
circumstances will consideration be given to permitting an 
uninterrupted continuation of course work. If the case 
repeats itself, withdrawal is mandatory. 
Case (2) 
If the overall cumulative average in all courses for which 
credit has been granted is lower than C 
OR 

Case (3) 
If the average in the subjects constituting the major falls 
below C at any point. 
In either of cases (2) or (3) the Committee will normally al- 
low the student to continue on probation. 
A student who has been placed on probation as a result of 
such deficiencies, will remain in that status for at least 
twelve months. If, in the opinion of the Academic Standing 
Committee, his performance improves by the end of that 
period, the Committee may remove the probation. If not, 
the Committee will review all aspects of the student's 
edad and may decide to require withdrawal from the 

aculty of Social Science. 
A student who is required to withdraw from the Faculty 
will withdraw for one year from all courses. He may then 
apply through the Admissions Office for readmission. 


Social Science 


HONOURS PROGRAMS 
Honours programs are designed to provide a greater 
spenteieanics in selected areas of study. The honours B.A. 
egree consequently requires the completion of a larger 
number of courses and attainment of a higher academic 
standard than in the general program. 
Specific requirements for honours programs vary 
depending upon the subject of concentration. Individual 
programs, which may provide for specialization in a single 
subject or in a combination of related subjects, are outlined 
under Details of Programs and Courses, p. J-7. 
The required courses vary in number between a minimum 
of twenty-one and a maximum of twenty-three, not more 
than eight of which may be at the 100 level. 


The minimum requirement for continuation in an honours 
program is a cumulative average of C, and a cumulative 
average of C in the field of specialization. Some programs 
carry more wypinr, tin requirements, and these are shown in 
the program outlines. 

At the conclusion of each academic session, cases where 
minimum requirements, including those set by the Depart- 
ments, have not been met, will be referred to the Academic 
Standing Committee. The Committee may: 

(1) Recommend that such students transfer to the general 


peas. 

(2) Permit them to continue in the honours program on 
probation. 

(3) Require withdrawal from the Faculty. 


NOTES 
Course Content 


The content of courses offered and the number of instruc- 
tional hours per week in each, are shown by Departments 
in the Section below, entitled Details of Programs and 
Courses. Registration in any regular day course or program 
must be done through the Registrar’s office, where time 
schedules are also available. The University does not at- 
tempt to impose uniformity in methods of course presenta- 
tion. These therefore vary according to the nature and level 
of the course content. Some classes are devoted entirely to 
lectures by the instructor, or lectures combined with class- 
room discussion. In some cases, a portion of the weekly 
classroom hours is devoted to sm bake (tutorial) in- 
struction. Some courses are presented partly or entirely in 
the form of seminars. In all cases, the nature of the instruc- 
tional methods to be used is explained to students early in 
the course. 
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Examinations and Grading: 
Grades assigned in all general and honours programs, and 
their significance, are as follows: 


aga a i AE irae cais Si ett shgetadat Gisotsavaich ‘....Excellent 

Hed © (a OE" ge eee Me iS Sanh deem y ay, night Good 
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Courses in which an F or F— grade is received will be 
recorded on the student's transcript but will carry no credit 
toward a degree. With the approval of the Department 
Head the instructor in any course may, subject to Senate 
regulations on examination procedures, grant a grade of In- 
complete. 
In such cases, a limited extra time will be allowed for the 
completion of such work, during which period the instruc- 
tor will assign a final grade. The deadline date is six weeks 
after the last date of the examination period. If no such 
ade has been assigned by that date, a final grade of F will 
e entered in the student's record by the office of the 
Registrar. 
In addition to Incomplete Grades, other provisions exist to 
protect the student against circumstances beyond his con- 
trol which may adversely affect his progress. These are out- 
lined in the University-wide regulations (see p. A-12). 
Aegrotat standing applies in cases of illness or bereavement 
or other grave reason prior to or during an examination. 
Appeal procedures are provided in any case where a stu- 
dent feels his final grade does not correctly reflect his 
achievement. 


Under University regulations, the procedures followed by 
the instructor in arriving at final grades are permitted to 
vary from course to course. The procedure in any course is 
as recommended by the instructor and the department in- 
volved, and approvea by the Faculty. Normally a combina- 
tion of tests and other assignments is used. In all cases, 
some form of final evaluation procedure is required, which 
may, but need not, include a formal comprehensive ex- 
amination. The University requires, however, that in each 
course, the nature of the evaluation procedures to be used 
in that course, and the nature and dates of required assign- 
ments must be explained to the students early in the 
course. 


Subject Code 


Final dates for dropping courses without a grade being as- 
signed are as shown below. To drop a course, reasons must 
be presented to the Dean and approval received. 
Intersession (full course) — 3 weeks after class begins. 
Intersession (half course) — 10 days after class begins. 
Evening Summer Session (course of 12 weeks) — 6 weeks 
after class begins. 

Summer Session (full course) — 3 weeks after class begins, 
Summer Session (half course) — 10 days after class begins. 
Winter Session (full year course) — January 15th. 
Winter Session (first semester course) — November Ist. 
Winter Session (second semester course) — February 15th. 


Attention is directed to the University-wide regulations 
pertaining to examinations, grades and appeals on page A- 
1d? ifs 


Sessions 

The time required to complete programs can vary ac- 
cording to the student’s choice. tt courses are taken ex- 
clusively in the regular academic year (two semesters 
beginning in September and January), the normal time re- 
quirement in the general program is three years; in the 
honours program, four years. 


Students wishing to accelerate their programs may reduce 
the total time requirement considerably. The University of 
Windsor offers a Summer Semester, composed of Interses- 
sion (mid-May to end oi June), and Summer Session (first 
of July to mid-August). It is possible to take four courses 
during the Summer Semester, two in each session, and 
pages | to complete a general program in two calen- 
dar years. By similar planning, a student can reduce the 
time required to complete an honours program. 

On the other hand, programs may be spread over a longer 
period by students who prefer part-time studies. In all 
cases, advice and counselling are readily available from the 
pepecimapiss or from the office of the Dean of Social 

cience. 


Every subject extends over the complete academic year 
(two semesters) and counts as a full course, except where 
otherwise indicated. A course whose number is followed by 


“a”, “b™, or “y” is a half course, given usually in the first 


semester, the second semester, or throu; 


out the year, 


h 
respectively; the letter “c” indicates a half course, which 
may be taught either first or second semester. 


DEPARTMENT OF 
COMMUNICATION STUDIES 


Officers of Instruction: 


Professor: 

af Stuart A.; B.A. (Hamilton College, N.Y.), M.A., 
Ed.D. (Columbia)—1970. (Head of the Department). 
Associate Phe 

Romanow, Walter I.; B.A. (Sask.), M.A. (Windsor), Ph.D. 
(Wayne State) —1965. 

Edmunds, Hugh H.; B.A., B.Ed. (Saskatchewan)—1971. 
Osler, Andrew M.; B.A. (Western Ontario), M.A. 
(Toronto)—1973. 

Jowett, Garth S.; B.A. (York), M.A., Ph.D. 
(Pennsylvania)—1974. 

Assistant Professors: 

Gerace, Mary; B.A., M.A. (Windsor), M.A. (Wayne 
State) —1967. 

Ferguson, Stewart; Cert.Ed. (Garnett College, London), 
M.A. (Indiana) —1974. 

McClelland, Samuel D.; B.A. (Notre Dame), M.A. 
(Brooklyn College)—1974. 

Lecturer: 

pr a James M.; B.A. (York), M.A. (Pennsylvania)— 
1972. 

Sessional Instructor: 

a Esio J.; B.S.LE., M.S.ILE,. (Wayne State)— 
1973. 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


Entry into each of the following programs requires the com- 
potion of a full Grade 13 (Level 5) program as approved by 

ote epee School, or equivalent Preliminary Year, (see 
p. J-4). 


PROGRAMS OF STUDY 


General degree with major in Communication Studies: 
Total courses: fifteen or sixteen. 

Communication Studies: five to eight courses, including 
100ab; at least one of 205, 210, 215; at least one of 220, 225, 
235, 240, 320, 340, 345, 370; two to five other Communica- 
tion Studies courses. 

Other: options to a total of fifteen or sixteen courses. 


Honours Communication Studies: 

Total courses: twenty-two. 

Communication Studies: eleven or twelve courses, in- 
cluding 100ab, 220 or 320; 205, 210 or 215; one of 225, 235, 
240, 340, 345, 370; 330 or 335; three courses from the 400 
level, three or four other Communication Studies courses. 
Other: one course from the Faculty of Arts; one course 
from the Faculty of Science and Mathematics; eight or 
nine options. 

Students honouring in Communication Studies must ob- 
tain B standing in Communication Studies 100ab, and an 
overall average of C in the first five courses taken. , 
Students must choose their courses, including options, in 
consultation with the Department. 


Communication Studies 


Honours Communication Studies and English: 

Total courses: twenty-two. 

Communication Studies: nine courses, including 100ab, 
330; one of 205, 210, 215; two from the 400 level; 4 other 
Communication Studies courses. 

English: nine courses, including two from the 100-level 
half courses, 200, 275; 3 core courses; one studies course; 
two other English courses. 

Other: one course from the Faculty of Science and 
Mathematics or a Language; three options. 

Students honouring in Communication Studies and 
English must obtain B standing in Communication 
Studies 100ab, two 100-level half courses in English and an 
overall average of C in the first five courses taken. 
Students should consult with counsellors in both depart- 
ments for advice in the selection of their courses. 


Honours Communication Studies and Psychology: 
Total courses: twenty-two. 


Communication Studies: seyen or eight courses’, in- 
cluding 100ab, 335; 220 or 225; 320, 345 or 370; one of 205, 
210, 215; one or two at the 400 level. 

Psychology: seven or eight courses", including 115ab, 228, 
332, 334, 344; one or two at the 400 level. 

Other: Communication Studies 435 or Psychology 420c 
and 421c; one course from the Faculty of Arts; one course 
from the Faculty of Science and Mathematics; four op- 
tions. 


*Students must take at least eight courses in one depart- 
ment and at least seven in the other. Students are expected 
to choose all courses in consultation with the department of 
heaviest emphasis. 

Students honouring in Communication Studies and 
Psychology must obtain B standing in Communication 
Studies 100ab, Psychology 115ab, and an overall average of 
C on the first five courses taken. 


Honours Sociology and Communication Studies: 
See Department of Sociology and Anthropology, p. J-27. 


Honours Political Science and Communication Studies: 
See Department of Political Science, p. J-20. 


COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


All courses listed will not necessarily be offered in the com- 
ing year. 

100a. Introduction to Mass Media 

Designed to develop an understanding of how mass media 
(print, broadcast, film) serve and reflect society. The 
course examines mass communication theories; public at- 
titudes toward media; media functions, expectations, 
history, and petntial, (2 lectures, 1 laboratory a week, one 
semester; half course). 


Communication Studies 


100b. Survey of Mass Media Activities 

Designed to develop an understanding of mass media 
operative principles which shape the flow of information in 
society: media content preparation; persuasion and 
propaganda; advertising and public relations; ratings and 
circulation. (2 lectures, 1 laboratory a week, one semester; 
half course). 


120. Writing and Communication Effectiveness 

The course is aimed at an overall development of writing 
effectiveness, including writing for the media; emphasis is 
given to organizational task achievement within the con- 
text re se ee theory. (No prerequisite). (3 hours 
a week). 


200a. Basic Processes in Media Writing 

The practice of fundamental journalism writing skills for 
print and broadcast media, and an introduction to the 
journalist's basic information gathering techniques. (Prere- 
quisite: C.St. 100ab). (3 hours a week). 


200b. Intermediate Print and Scripting Processes 
The more advanced practice of journalistic research 
methods, organization of material, and the preparation of 
copy or scripts for the print or broadcast media. (Prere- 
quisite: C.St. 100ab). (3 hours a week). 


205. Visual Communication 

A non-technical survey of the elements of still photography 
and Super-8mm film making in the press, the arts, educa- 
tion, and research. This class explores the nature of visual 
communication through the production of visual materials 
using nonprofessional equipment. (Students must provide 
their own still and Super-8mm cameras, but they may be of 
any kind from the simplest personal equipment to 
whatever the student wishes to use.) (No prerequisite). (1 
lecture, 2 laboratory hours a week). 


210. The Film Making Process 

Theoretical and practical examination of the technical, 
communicative, and aesthetic considerations in 16mm 
double-system sound film making. Included will be a study 
of the basic approaches to film (film as entertainment, art, 
economic commodity, etc.) and of their implications for 
the film making process. (Prerequisite: C.St. 100ab and 
_— in the department, or permission of the instructor). 
(1 lecture, 3 laboratory hours a week). 


215. Production Processes in Television and Radio 
is course includes familiarisation with the tools of 
broadcasting and experiments in the creative planning and 
producing of programs from rehearsal to final production. 
(Prerequisite: C.St. 100ab and major in department; or 
ermission of instructor). (1 lecture, 1 seminar, 2 
boratory hours a week). 


220. Planning and Control in Broadcasting 

The role of the content planner in broadcast media, ex- 
amined in the context within which he works: social 
responsibility, government regulations, public and private 
ownership, rating and circulations systems, advertising- 
commercialism. (Prerequisite: C.St. 100ab). (3 hours a 
week). 

225. Communication and Technology in Education 

An exploration of the problems of individualising and 
democratising education in and out of school in an age of 
increasing technological complexity and centralisation. 
The educational implications of popular mass media and 
ey systems are studied. (No prerequisite). (3 hours a 
week). 
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235. Mass Communication Theory 

The course is designed to provide the student with an un- 
derstanding of past and current theories of mass com- 
munication. The material will be selected to acquaint the 
student with the major benchmarks in the development of 
mass communication research. (Prerequisite: C.St. 100ab). 
(3 hours a week). 


240. History of Cinema 

An examination of the development of the art, the in- 
dustry, and the technology of film from 1895 to 1945, 
Theatrical and documentary films are studied in the con- 
text of their times. (No prerequisite). (2 lectures, 2 screen- 
ing hours a week). 


310. Intermediate Film Making 

This course emphasises the skill and knowledge necessary 
to produce a composite release print. It is a problem- 
solving approach to conceptualisation, budgeting, colour, 
double-system sound, multi-track editing and mixing, con- 
firmation of original and final printing processes. (Prere- 
quisite: C.St. 210 and major in department; or permission 
of Instructor). (3 hours a week). 


315. Intermediate Production Processes in Television 
and Radio 

This course concentrates on the creative-management roles 
of the broadcasting director and producer and emphasizes 
the production evaluation functions in broadcasting. 
(Prerequisite: C.St. 216 and major in department; or per- 
mission of Instructor). (4 hours a week). 


320. Communication and the Press 

Journalism writing, editing, photo-journalism, and jour- 
nalistic adaptations for and radio are major topics in 
this course, involving both analysis and practice. Various 
theories of the role of the press in Canadian society provide 
an important secondary theme. (Prerequisite: C.St. 
100ab). (3 hours a week). 


325. Media Education Strategies 

An examination of methods and materials for teaching 
about the arts, techniques, and the social effects of mass 
communication in school and community situations. 
Recommended for teachers involved with the teaching of 
Communication Arts - Media Studies. (Prerequisite: C.St. 
100ab or consent of department). (2 hours a week). 


330. Methods of Mass Media Criticism 

An examination of contemporary criticism and critical 
methods in the arts and letters as they apply to com- 
vo a arts. (Prerequisite: C.St. 100ab). (3 hours a 
week). 


335. Methods of Mass Communication Analysis 

An examination of research and research methods in the 
behavioural and social sciences as they apply to com- 
ere arts. (Prerequisite: C.St. 100ab). (3 hours a 
week). 


340. The Contemporary Cinema 

An examination of the changing art, industry, and 
technology of the film from 1946 to the present. Theatrical 
and documentary films are studied in the context of film 
criticism. (No prerequisite). (2 lectures, 2 screening hours a 
week). 

345. The Popular Arts in Mass Society 

An examination of the role and function of the popular arts 
in modern society as part of the content of mass media. 
Particular attention will be paid to the development of the 
concept of “mass society”, and the importance of the com- 
munications media in this process. (Prerequisite: C.St. 
100ab). (3 hours a week). 


370. Media and Social Change 

A critical examination of the structure, operation, and 
function of the mass media in contemporary society, with 
an emphasis on the assessment of possible alternatives. 
Included will be a study of attempts to use the media as 
“tools” for social change. (Prerequisite: C.St. 100ab or per- 
mission of instructor). (3 hours a week). 


405. Production Research 

An advanced class in film or broadcast production research 
in which students work on individual and op projects in 
consultation with the instructor and staff. (Prerequisite: 
C.St. 310 or 315. Registration permission must be granted 
by se Department). (2 hours individual instruction a 
week). 


420. Press Studies 
A closer examination of the changing situation of the press. 
(Prerequisite: C.St. 320). (2 hours a week). 


430. Communication Policy 

Regulation and control of the media in Canada, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States. A comparative study of 
governmental and non-governmental controls of the media, 
with special attention to the influences of international 
media on Canadian media operations. (Prerequisite: C.St. 
220). (2 hours a week). 


435. Directed Research in the Media 

Research and readings in selected mass communications 
roblems. (Registration permission must be granted by the 

Bonarenmth (2 hours individual instruction a week). 


440. Cinema Studies 

Investigation of selected national, stylistic, thematic or 
period problems in film. (Prerequisite: C.St. 240 or C.St. 
340, or consent of Department). (1 seminar, 2 screening 
hours a week). 


445. Broadcasting Studies 

Investigation of selected problems in broadcasting with 
emphasis on content implications of various regulatory and 
administrative policies and changing telecommunications 
technology. (Prerequisite: C.St. 220). (2 hours a week). 


Economics 


DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 


Officers of Instruction: 


Professors: 
pone William Gregory; B.A., M.A., Ph.D. (Toronto)— 


*Fallenbuchl, Zbigniew Marian; B.Sc. (Econ.) (London), 
M.A. (Montreal), Ph.D. (McGill) —1959. (Head of the 
Department). 

Gillen, William John; B.A. (Assumption), M.A. 
(Toronto)—1959. 

Kovacs, Aranka Eve; B.A. (McMaster), M.A. (Toronto), 
Ph.D. (Bryn Mawr)—1961. 

*Strick, John Charles; B.A. (Manitoba), M.A. (Assump- 
tion), Ph.D. (Alberta)—1965. 

Guccione, Antonio; Laurea (Palermo), Ph.D. (Califor- 
nia)—1967. 

Brown, Alan Andrew; B.A. (City College of New York), 
M.A., Ph.D. (Harvard)—1971. 

Primorac, Emile; B.A., M.Comm. (Toronto), Ph.D. 
(London)—1971. 

Associate Professors: 

Callaghan, Rev. John Francis, C.S.B.; B.A., M.A. (Tor- 
onto)—1957. 

Burrell, Peter R.; B.A. (Assumption), M.A. (Penn- 
sylvania)—1965. 

Kolinski, Ralph; B.S. (Marquette), M.A., Ph.D. (Wayne 
State) —1966. 

Barnett, Donald F.; B.A. (Carleton), M.A., Ph.D. 
(Queen’s)—1968. 

Della Valle, Philip A.; B.A. (Windsor), M.A. (Toronto), 
Ph.D. (State U. of New York)—1968. 

Fortune, J. Neill; B.Sc.A. (Toronto), M.A. (Western On- 
tario), Ph.D. (Indiana)—1968. 

pe Reuben; B.A., M.A. (Windsor), Ph.D. (London)— 
1 


Mehmet, Ozay; B.Sc. (L.S.E.), M.A., Ph.D. (Toronto)— 
1969. 

Mendels, Roger P.; B.Comm., M.A. (McGill), M.Sc., 
Ph.D. (Wisconsin) —1969. 

Pgs L. P.; B.A. (Western Ontario), Ph.D. (Princeton) — 
1972. 


Assistant Professors: 

Meyer, Benjamin S.; B.A. (City College of N.Y.), M.A., 
Ph.D. (Buffalo)—1970. 

Oguchi, Noriyoshi; B.A., M.A. (International Christian U., 
Tokyo)—1971. 

Research Associate: 

T. E. Posey, A.B., M.A. (Syracuse), Ph.D. (Wisconsin), 
D.Hum. (W. Virginia State)—1972. 


*On leave. 


Economics 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


Entry into each of the following programs requires the com- 
pletion of a full Grade 13 (Level 5) program as approved by 
the Secondary School, or equivalent Preliminary Year (see 
P J-4). Honours Economics also requires at least one 

trade 13 Mathematics, and Honours momics and 
Mathematics requires Math 1, and preferably all three 
Math subjects. Deficiencies must be made up by extra 
work. 


ACADEMIC REGULATIONS 


Counselling: 

Assistance in the selection of courses is available from the 
Department of Economics, Room 1182 Windsor Hall 
North. (Telephone — 253-4232 Ex. 245). 


‘Note: In all Honours programs in Economics the student’s 

course of study beyond the first five or six courses must be 

approved by an official counsellor of the Department or 
epartments concerned. 


Note to Beginging Students: 
The critical requirement for majoring or yee in 
Economics is the inclusion of Economics 102 in the first 
five or six courses taken by the student. Students intendin 
to specialize in Economics in an Honours Program shoul 
include Mathematics 102c or 120c and Mathematics 110c 
as early as possible in their program. 

Senior courses, assigned at the discretion of the Depart- 
ment Head, may form part or all of the requirements for 
the first year of the two-year program leading to the degree 
of Master of Arts. 


PROGRAMS OF STUDY: 


General degree with major in Economics: 

Total courses: fifteen or sixteen. 

coer er five to eight courses, including 102, 222ab, 
232ab. 

Other: options to a total of fifteen or sixteen courses. 


Honours Economics: 

Total courses: twenty-three. 

Economics: thirteen and one-half courses, including 102, 
218b, 222ab, 232ab, 262ab or 360ab, 422, 432, 460, and six 
others at the 300 and/or 400 level. 

Other: Math 110c, 120c, 253c; two other Math courses or 
options chosen in consultation with the department; two 
full 100-level courses or equivalent in Political Science 
and/or Business Administration; one course from the 
Faculty of Arts; three options. 

Students honouring in Economics must obtain B standing 
in Economics 102 and an overall average of at least C in the 
first five courses taken. 
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Honours Economics and History: 

Total courses: twenty-three. 

Economics: nine courses, including 102, 222ab, 232ab, 
— or 360ab, 460, two courses at each of the 300 and 400 
evels. 

History: nine courses, including 115, two courses at the 200 
level, and three courses at each of the 300 and 400 levels, 
Other: Political Science 110c and any other one-semester 
100-level course in Political Science; Math 102c and 110c¢ 
or 100 level language or 100 level Science; Math 151c and 
Econ. 212b or option; two additional options. 

Students honouring in Economics and History must obtain 
B standing in Economics 102 and History 115 and an 
overall average of at least C in the first five courses taken. 


Honours Economics and Mathematics: 

Total courses: twenty-two. 

Economics: nine courses including 102, 222ab, 232ab, 
302ab, 460, and four others at the 300 and/or 400 level. 
Mathematics: nine courses including 115ab, 120c or 121c, 
191c, 210, 211 or 212, 220, 240c, 253c, and three full courses 
from 310, 340a, 350, 381c, 450, 452b, 454b. 

Other: One course from the Faculty of Arts; Computer 
Science 100 or 101; two options taken from any subject(s) 
whatsoever, including Economics and Mathematics. 

It is recommended that a student maintain at least a B 
average in all Economics and Mathematics courses. 


Honours Economics and Political Science: 

Total courses: twenty-three. 

Economics: 102, 222ab, 232ab, and 460. 

Political Science: 110c and three other 100-level one- 
semester courses; two others at the 200 level. 

Other: Political Science 270ab or Mathematics 151c and 
Economics 212b; nine courses in Economics and/or 
Political Science at the 300 or 400 level (one of Political 
Science 250, 350, 355 or 358 must be included); Math 102c 
and 110c or 100 level Language or 100 level Science; one 
course from the Faculty of Arts; three options. 

Students honouring in Economics and Political Science 
must obtain B standing in Economics 102, the 100-level 
Political Science courses; and an overall average of at least 
C in the first five courses taken. 


Honours Economics and Sociology: 

Total courses: twenty-three. 

Economics: nine and one-half courses, including 102, 
222ab, 232ab, 460 and five and one-half others chosen in 
consultation with the Department Head. 

Sociology: eight courses, including 100, 212, 327, 335ab, 
410, two half courses from the 403c-406c sequence, two 
other full courses or equivalent. 

Other: Math 151c; Anthro 110; Math 102c and 110c or 100 
level Language or 100 level Science; one course from the 
Faculty of Arts; two options. 

Students Rosanne in Economics and Sociology must 
meet the individual requirements of both of the following: 
Economics: B standing in Economics 102 and an overall C 
standing. Sociology: average B standing in Sociology 
courses and an overall B standing. 


Honours History (Economics option): 
See Department of History, p. J-15. 


Honours International Relations: 
See Interdisciplinary Programs, p. J-38. 


COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


All courses listed will not necessarily be offered in the com- 
ing year. 


101. Elements of Economics 

The development of the market form of economy and the 
basic principles and policy problems involved. (This course 
is not meant as an introduction to further study in 
Economics, and will be accepted as such only on the basis 
of the student’s total performance). (2 hours a week). 


102. Introduction to Economics 

The development of tools for the analysis of price and wage 
determination, the level of national income and employ- 
ment, money and banking, international trade and related 
topics. (3 hours a week). 


103. Introduction to Economics 

Microeconomics, including theory of the firm, analysis of 
the investment-decision process, price and wage deter- 
mination, and an analysis of the efficiency of a market 
bes macroeconomics, including the determinants of 
the general level of economic activity, government fiscal 
and monetary policy, unemployment, inflation, stability 
and growth. (Prerequisite: Mathematics 1l4ab or 
equivalent). (3 hours a week). 


Economics 101 or 102 or 103 is prerequisite for all other 
courses in Economics; credit may not be obtained for 
more than one of: Economics 101 or 102 or 103. 


106c. Business and the Economic Environment 

A study of micro- and macro-economic analysis as it ap- 
plies to decision-making of the firm. (Open only to MBA 
students). (3 hours a week, one semester; half course). 


163b. The Canadian Economy 

A topical examination of Canadian economic institutions 
and economic structure. (Corequisite: Economics 101 or 
102 or 103). (3 hours a week, one semester; half course). 


204b. Introduction to Non-Stochastic Quantitative 
Research 

The application of non-stochastic models to economic 
data, with emphasis on linear programming and input- 
output models. (Prerequisite: Math 240c). (3 hours a week, 
one semester; half course). 


212b. Statistical Methods 

The application of statistical methods to economic data; 
index numbers; trends; seasonal and cyclical variations; 
economic indicators. (Prerequisite: Math 15lc). (2 lec- 
tures, 2 laboratory hours a week, one semester; half 
course). (Credit may not be obtained for both Economics 
212b and Economics 218b). 

218b. Statistical Methods 

The use of classical linear regression in economics. (Prere- 
quisite: Mathematics 253c). (3 hours a week, one semester; 
half course), (Credit may not be obtained for both 
Economics 212b and Economics 218b). 


Economics 


222a. Intermediate Microeconomics I 

The theory of markets; the theory of consumer behaviour 
and demand; the firm, production, cost and supply. (3 
hours a week, one semester; half course). 


222b. Intermediate Microeconomics II 

Extensions of the theory of consumer and firm behaviour; 

pricing under different market structures; distribution; 

yaelaan equilibrium and economic welfare. (Prerequisite: 
Pete 222a). (3 hours a week, one semester; half 

course), 


232a. Intermediate Macroeconomic Theory 

National income and expenditure; the theory of income, 
employment, interest and prices; monetary and fiscal 
policy. (3 hours a week, one semester; half course). 


232b. Money and the Economy 
The characteristics and functions of money; monetary 
systems and banking organization in Canada and the 
United States; monetary theory; economic growth and 
fluctuations. (Prerequisite: Economics 232a). (3 hours a 
week, one semester; half course). 


241. Introduction to Urban Economics 

(This course is offered for students in the Program in 
Urban Studies: special permission from the Head of the 
Department should be sought by other students wishing to 
take 4) (Prerequisite: Economics 101, 102 or 103). (3 hours 
a week). 


262a. Economic History of Europe 
(3 hours a week, first semester; half course). 


262b. Economic History of the United States 
(3 hours a week, second semester; half course). 


Students lacking the full prerequisite for any of the 
courses offered at the 300 or 400 level may be admitted 
by the instructor on the basis of previous performance. 


300. Mathematical Economics 

The uses and limitations of the mathematical approach in 
economics; the expression of various aspects of economic 
theory in mathematical form including consumer and firm 
behaviour, welfare economics, macroeconomic systems 
(static and dynamic). (Prerequisite: Math 110c and 120c 
and/or consent of Instructor). (3 hours a week). 


302a. Mathematical Economics, Micro Theory 

The mathematical formulation of the theory of the con- 
sumer and of the firm; general equilibrium theory. (Prere- 
quisite: consent of instructor). (3 hours a week, one 
semester; half course). 


302b. Mathematical Economics, Macro Theory 
General equilibrium theory and macroeconomic models; 
the mathematical formulation of Keynesian and neo- 
classical models; introduction to mathematical models of 
economic growth. (Prerequisite: consent of the Instructor). 
(3 hours a week, one semester; half course). 


318. Econometric Methods 

Methods of obtaining empirical estimates of the 
arameters in econometric models. (Prerequisite: 
conomics 218b). (3 hours a week). 


320. Corporation Finance and Investments 

(a) The promotion and financing of business enterprises, 
financial controls and dividend policies. (b) The principles 
of investments, individual and institutional; social impor- 
tance. (Prerequisite: Economics 222ab, 232ab, or consent 
of instructor). (3 hours a week). Not open to students in the 
Faculty of Business Administration. 
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Economics 


340. Economic Development 

The analysis of economic growth, with emphasis on 
domestic and international measures for development of 
underdeveloped countries. (Prerequisite: Economics 
222ab, 232ab, or consent of instructor). (3 hours a week). 


352a. Economics of Labour I 

Analysis of wage theories, the wage structure, and related 
topics. (Prerequisite: Economics 222ab, 232ab, or consent 
of instructor). (3 hours a week, one semester; half course). 


352b. Economics of Labour II 

A study of the Canadian and American labour movements, 
collective bargaining, union philosophy and labour legisla- 
tion in Canada and the U.S. (Prerequisites: Economics 
222ab, 232ab, or consent of Instructor). (3 hours a week, 
one semester; half course). 


360a. Economic History of Canada 
(Prerequisite: Economics 222ab, 232ab or consent of 
Instructor). (3 hours a week, one semester; half course). 


360b. Selected Current Economic Problems and 
Policies in the Canadian Economy 

(Prerequisites: Economics 222ab, 232ab). (3 hours a week, 
one semester; half course). 


371. Canada and the World Economy 

Canada’s economic relations with the rest of the world, 
pes ioe trade, investment, monetary arrangements 
and foreign aid. An introduction to the theory of inter- 
national economics will be included. (Prerequisite: 
Economics 101 or 102 or 103). (Credit may not be obtained 
for both Economics 371 and 372). (3 hours a week). 


372. International Economics 

A survey of traditional and contemporary theories of inter- 
national trade and balance of payments adjustment; cur- 
rent problems of the international economy. (Prerequisites: 
Economics 222ab, 232ab). (Credit may not be obtained for 
both Economics 371 and 372). (3 hours a week). 


381. Canadian Public Finance 

A study of government taxation and expenditures, the 
budgetary system, fiscal policy, and Federal-Provincial 
fiscal relations in Canada. (Prerequisite: Economics 101 or 
102 or 103). (Credit may not be obtained for both 
Economics 381 and 382). (3 hours a week). 


382. Public Finance 

An intensive analysis of the Theory of Public Finance. 
(Prerequisite: Economics 222ab, 232ab). (Credit may not 
be cha for both Economics 381 and 382). (3 hours a 
week). 


390. Comparative Economic Systems 

The organization, operation and performance of economic 
systems in theory and practice. (Prerequisite: Economics 
— 232ab or consent of the Instructor). (3 hours a 
week). 


412. Econometrics 

The construction of econometric models. (Prerequisite: 
Economics 218b or Economics 212b and consent of the in- 
structor). (3 hours a week). 


416a. Economic Research in Regional Problems 
Theoretical development and empirical implementation of 
interregional income determination; regional input-output 
models; growth models. (Prerequisite: Consent of the 
Instructor). (2 hours a week, one semester; half course). 


416b. Economic Research in Urban Problems 

Spatial structure of urban areas; urban residential 

equilibrium and growth; central place theory; the local 

penne sector. (Prerequisite: Consent of the Instructor). (2 
ours a week, one semester; half course). 


420. Industrial Organization and Public Policy 
Industrial structure in Canada; concentration; effects of 
differentials in scale economies, productivity, and com- 
mercial policy; control of restrictive trade practices and 
monopoly. Comparative analysis with the United States 
and Great Britain. (Prerequisites: Economics 222ab, 
232ab). (2 hours a week). 


422. Advanced Microeconomics 

Selected theories of value, production, distribution and 
bgernnn (Prerequisites: Economics 222ab, 232ab). (2 hours 
a week). 


432. Advanced Macroeconomics 
Monetary, business cycle and growth theory and policy. 
(Prerequisites: Economics 222ab, 232ab). (2 hours a week), 


440a. Problems of Economic Development in Some 
Selected Countries 

(Prerequisites: Economics 222ab and 232ab). (2 hours a 
week, one semester; half course). 


ren Problems of Economic Development in Southeast 
sia 

(Prerequisites: Economics 222ab and 232ab). (2 hours a 
week, one semester; half course). 


442. Economic Development in the Caribbean and 
Latin America 
(Prerequisite: Economics 232ab). (2 hours a week). 


452a. Labour Economics: Human Resources 

Human capital; concepts and measures; analysis of man- 
power policies; manpower forecasting; various topics in the 
area of wages and labour allocation. (Prerequisite: 
ee 352a). (2 hours a week, one semester; half 
course). 


452b. Labour Economics: Comparative Labour Move- 
ments and Markets 

A study of foreign labour movements, other than the U.S.; 
international labour organizations. (Prerequisite: 
Economics 352b). (2 hours a week, one semester; h 
course). 

460. History of Economic Thought 

The evolution of economic thought, emphasizing the Clas- 
sical School. (Prerequisites: Economics 222ab, 232ab). (2 
hours a week). 


490. The Soviet Type Economies : 
The communist economic theory, institutions and policies 
as applied in the U.S.S.R. and Soviet-dominated 
countries, (Prerequisites: Economics 222ab, 232ab). (2 
hours a week). 


DEPARTMENT OF GEOGRAPHY 


Officers of Instruction: 

Professors: 

Sanderson, Marie E.; B.A. (Toronto), M.A. (Maryland), 
Ph.D. (Michigan)—1965. 

Ransome, Jack C.; A.B., M.A. (Toledo); M.A., Ph.D. 
(Harvard)—1966. 

Gravenor, Conrad P.; B.A. (Toronto), M.S. (Wisconsin), 
Ph.D. (Indiana)—1969. 

Innes, Frank C.; B.Sc. (Glasgow), M.A., Ph.D. (McGill) — 
1972. (Head of the Department). 

Associate Professors: 

Vandall, Paul E.; B.A., M.A. (Western Ontario)—1952. 
Blackbourn, Anthony; B.Sc. (London), M.A. (Georgia), 
Ph.D. (Toronto)—1963. 

Lall, Amrit; B.A., M.A. (Panjab), Ph.D. (Indiana) —1967. 
Stebelsky, Ihor; B.A., M.A. (Toronto), Ph.D. 
(Washington) —1968. 

LaValle, Placido D.; B.A. (Columbia), M.A. (Southern I]l- 
linois), Ph.D. (State U. of Iowa)—1969. 

Trenhaile, Alan S.; B.Sc., Ph.D. (Wales) —1969. 

Romsa, Gerald H.; B.Sc. (Manitoba), M.A. (Waterloo), 
Ph.D. (Florida)—1970. 

Assistant Professors: 

path, Vernon A.; B.A. (Alberta), M.A., Ph.D. (Florida) — 
1969. 

Jacobs, John D.; B.A. (Adams State), M.A., Ph.D. 
(Colorado)—1974. 


Lecturer: 
ve E. H. Morris; B.A. (London), M.A. (Calgary)— 
1974. 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


Entry into each of the following programs requires the com- 

pletion of a full Grade 13 (Level 5) program as approved by 

a oi wy wr School, or equivalent ‘Preliminary Year , 
see p. J-4). 


PROGRAMS OF STUDY 


General degree with major in Geography: 

Total courses: fifteen or sixteen. 

Geography: seven or eight courses, including 100ab, 
130ab, 230a, a regional course, two half courses from 220a, 
220b, 250a, 250b, and any other three courses from the 300 
and/or 400 course level. 

Other: options to a total of fifteen or sixteen courses. 
Honours Geography: 

Total courses: twenty-two. 

Geography: thirteen courses, including 100ab, 130ab, 
220ab, 230ab, 246a, 250ab, 301a, 446, one but not more 
than two introductory, 300-level, regional courses and five 
other 300 and/or 400 level courses. 

Other: one course from the Faculty of Arts; eight options. 


Honours Geography in Urban Studies: 

Total courses: twenty-one. 

Geography: 10 courses —.Geography 100ab, 130ab, 150a, 
230ab, 246a, 250b, 301ab, 321, 347, 365c, 446, 470. 


Geography 


Urban Studies: 7' courses — Sociology 103c and 212, 
Political Science 215 and 420, History 240, Economics 241, 
plus two other listed urban studies courses not already 
taken (see p. J-40). 

Other: 31 options, one of which must come from the 
Faculty of Arts. 


Students honouring in Geography must obtain an overall 
average of at least C and an average of at least B in courses 
in Geography in levels two and three. 


Honours Biology and Geography: 
See Department of Biology, p. I-9. 


Honours Geology and Geography: 
See Department of Geology, p. I-19. 


Honours Latin American Studies: 
See Interdisciplinary Programs, p. J-37. 


COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


All courses listed will not necessarily be offered in the com- 
ing year. 


100a. Introductory Geomorphology 

The landscapes of the earth, with particular reference to 
the glaciers, coastlines, rivers, and northern permafrost 
regions of Canada. (2 lectures, 2 laboratory hours a week, 
one semester; half course). 


100b. Elements of Physical Geography II 

An analysis of the physical processes which constitute 
man’s global environment: meteorology and climatology. 
(2 ae 2 laboratory hours a week, one semester; half 
course). 


130a. Problems in Economic Geography 

A systematic examination of dynamic factors in economic 
geography. (3 lectures, 1 laboratory hour a week, one 
semester; half course). 


130b. Problems in Cultural Geography 

An examination of social and cultural systems as they af- 
fect man’s relationship to his environment. Aspects of 
world population and world food supply, nutrition and 
health patterns. (3 lectures, 1 laboratory hour a week, one 
semester; half course) 


150a. Introductory Urban Geography 

A survey of the development of spatial aspects of urban 
life, principles of urban land use, and interaction patterns 
of urben activities. (3 lectures a week, one semester; half 
course). 


220a. Climatology 

A systematic study of the major climatic elements, climate 
classification and climatic variation, with special emphasis 
on the heat and water balances of mans environment. 
(Prerequisite: Geography 100ab or consent of instructor). 
(2 lectures, one 3 hour laboratory a week; half course). 


220b. Geomorphology 

The study of landforms: their origins, structures, external 
expressions, and spatial arrangements. (Prerequisite: 
pertings Sse or consent of instructor). (2 lectures, one 
3 hour ratory a week; half course). 


*230a. An Introduction to Statistical Geography I 

An introduction to the methods of geographic measure- 
ment, the geographic use of descriptive statistics and 
spatial sampling theory. (One 2-hour lecture a week, 3 
poles hours on alternate weeks, one semester; half 
course). 
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*230b. An Introduction to Statistical Geography II 
An introduction to point pattern analysis, centrography, 
inferential methods of spatial analysis, and ecg td 
modeling. (One 2-hour lecture a week, 3 hours laboratory 
on alternate weeks, one semester; half course). 


*N.B. Additional credit will not be allowed students who 
have credit in Math 15l1c, Psychology 228 or Business Ad- 
ministration 105c/205c, but substitution will be considered 
by the Department. 


246a. Introduction to Cartography 

Cartographic methods and design, statistical mapping, 
properties of map projections, computer mapping, field 
plotter modelling. (1 lecture, 2 laboratory hours a week; 
one semester, half course). 


250a. Agricultural Geography 

Study of the physical, cultural and economic factors in- 
fluencing world agriculture. (3 lectures a week, one 
semester; half course). 


250b. Industrial Geography 
Survey of the theory and practice of industrial location. (3 
lectures a week, one semester; half course). 


25la. Geography of Urban Design 

An introduction to contemporary architecture with 
emphasis upon visual and spatial elements of urban 
design. The origins of the modern movement will be discus- 
sed, including structural developments, uses of materials, 
and functionalism. Relationships of urban functions and 
urban forms will be considered. (2 lectures a week, one 
semester; half course). 


301la. Field Techniques 

The basic methods of analyzing the physical and cultural 
elements of the landscape. (Prerequisites: Geography 230a, 
23ly or consent of instructor). (1 lecture and 1 four-hour 
laboratory a week, one semester; half course. A one-week 
field program is a required part of the course). 


301b. Air Photography — Interpretation and Photo- 
grammetry 

The interpretation of air photographs, elements of their 
properties, and an introduction to methods of mapping us- 
ing air photography. (Prerequisite: Geography 230ab or 
consent of instructor). (1 lecture, 2 laboratory hours a 
week, one semester; half course). 


315. The Geography of Canadian Resources 

An analysis of population characteristics, stages of human 
occupancy and present state of resource use and misuse. (3 
lectures a week). 


316. Geography of Europe 

A glad and regional analysis of European geography 
wit alate emphasis on its economic aspects. (3 lectures a 
week). 


pe Geography of Economic Development of South 
sia 

A systematic geographical examination of natural and 
physical cultural and economic factors in the development 
of India, Bangladesh, Pakistan, Sri Lanka (Ceylon), Nepal 


and Bhutan, with special reference to their problems of 


population, resource-use and regional economic develo- 
ment. (3 lectures a week). 


318. Geography of the U.S.S.R. 

A systematic and regional analysis of the Soviet Union, 
with special emphasis on the resources, aims of the Com- 
munist Party, and problems of economic development. (3 
lectures a week). 
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319. Problems in the Geography of North America 
An examination of selected regional problems of a socio- 
pei nature in Canada and the United States. (3 hours 
a week). 


320. Geography of Latin America 

A regional analysis of the cultural and economic geography 
of South and Middle America. Regional diversities and 
similarities analyzed, with emphasis on the evolution of 
pa patterns and economic development. (3 lectures a 
week). 


321. Transportation and Communications 

A survey of principles of transportation and communica- 
tion. An analysis of the flow and distribution of goods, peo- 
ple and ideas. (Prerequisite: Geography 130ab or consent of 
the instructor). (2 lectures a week). 


322. Social Geography 

An introduction to concepts in social geography, spatial 
systems and social goals. (Prerequisite: Geography 130a/b 
or 150a or 250a/b). (2 lectures a week). 


331. Resources and Conservation 

A study of the development of natural resources in the 
evolution of modern Atlantic civilization, leading to con- 
sideration of some contemporary ecological, economic and 
political concerns. (3 lectures a week). 


340c. Quantitative Methods in Geography 
Techniques of modern spatial analysis including mul- 
tivariate analysis and topics in probability analysis. 
(Prerequisite: Geography 230ab or consent of instructor), 
(3 lectures a week, one semester; half course). (Not offered 
1975-76). 

347. Urban and Regional Planning 

A survey of the historical antecedents of present planni 
philosophy. An analysis of the present policies an 
oaeriabey in urban and regional planning. (2 lectures, 1 
aboratory hour a week.) 


348. Population Geography 

The geographic analysis of population distribution, compo- 
nents of population growth and human migrations, popula- 
tion structure composition, followed by a survey of popula- 
tion in relation to resources and economic development of 
selected areas of the world, including Canada. (3 lectures a 
week). 

350. Political Geography 

An analysis of the spatial characteristics of political struc- 
tures, processes and behaviour, including a consideration 
of the spatial organization of resource management. (3 lec- 
tures a week). 


360c. The Canadian Arctic 

An introduction to the geography and environment, 
history, and present socio-economic conditions of Arctic 
Canada. The objective is to provide the necessary 
background for understanding current problems of in- 
digenous peoples, resource development and exploitation 
and environmental management. (3 lectures a week, one 
semester; half course). Offered 1975-76 and in alternate 
years thereafter. 


365c. Marketing Geography : 

The geography of retailing, wholesaling, banking and 
selected services with emphasis upon market growth, loca- 
tion analysis, real estate factors, trading area patterns, 
—— analysis, and the field and library tools of ap- 
pli geography, (3 lectures a week, one semester; half 
course). 


426. Spetervens and Glacial Geology 

Glacial geology with reference to current theories of ice flow 

and the origin of glacial landforms. Dating techniques and 
uaternary stratigraphy. taper studies on glacial 

ieopsua collected on field trips. (2 lectures, 2 laboratory 

hours a week). 


440. Advanced Climatology 

The study of processes in the atmosphere and at the earth 
atmosphere interface. The fundamentals of meteorology 
are reviewed and advanced concepts and analytical 
methods introduced. The focus is on the boundary layer, 
surface energy budgets and s — systems as a basis for 
understanding climate on the local and regional scale. 
(Prerequisite: Geography 220a and 230a or permission of 
the instructor. Mathematical competence at the first-year 
oh gad level is assumed), (2 lectures, 1 laboratory a 
week). 


441a. Coastal Morphology 

The processes and formation of coastlines and beaches. 
(Prerequisite: Geography 220b or consent of instructor). (2 
lectures a week, one semester; half course). 


441b. Glacial Geomorphology 

Selected topics in the study of glaciated landscapes. 
(Prerequisite: Geography 220b or consent of instructor). (2 
lectures a week, one semester; half course). 


442. Historical Geography 

Introduction to historical geography as the study of past 
geographies. The background for understanding the settle- 
ment and development of regions through time with exam- 
ples from Britain, and North America with special 
oS pee on Canada. (2 lectures a week). (Offered 1975-76, 
and in alternate years thereafter). 


445. Geographical Literature and Thought 

An exposition of major themes in the history of 
geographical ideas from Hellenic to modern times. (2 lec- 
tures a week). 


446. Geography Research Problems 

Each student will be required to carry out a research pro- 
ject and write a report under the supervison of a staff 
member. It will involve bibliographical research, field 
work, cartographical and other representation of findings. 
This course is compulsory for all students in fourth level 
honours, make-up, special or extension. (Prerequisite: 
Geography 230ab and 231y or consent of instructor). (2 lec- 
tures a week). 


449. Advanced Regional pees oe wee : 

A seminar course in the geography of selected regions. 
(Prerequisite: one of 315, 316, 317, 318, 319, 320, or consent 
of instructor). (2 hours a week). 


451. Advanced Cultural Geography 

The nature of modern cultural geography. Culture areas, 
cultural landscapes, culture history and cultural ecology. 
Perception, value systems, non-maximization of resource 
opportunities, viability of ethnic groups, geography of 
language, and religion, persistence and assimulation of 
regional occupance types. (2 lectures a week). (Not offered 
1975-76; offered 1976-77, and in alternate years thereafter). 
460. Environmental Assessment and Analysis _ 
Principles and techniques of assessing and analyzing the 
spatial variations of ecosystem components. (2 lectures a 
week). 

470. Urban Geography “pe 

A survey of the locational and functional characteristics of 
urban communities. (3 lectures a week). 


History 


DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY 


Officers of Instruction: 


Professors: 

Mulvihill, Rev. Daniel Joseph, C.S.B.; B.A. (Western On- 
tario), M.A., Ph.D. (Michigan)—1942. 

O'Meara, Rev. John Patrick, C.S.B.; B.A. (Toronto), M.A. 
(Wayne State), Ph.D. (Ottawa) —1959. 

Vuckovic, Milorad Nicolas; B.A., M.A. (Assumption), 
Ph.D. (McGill)—1960. (Head of the Department). 
O'Farrell, John Kevin Anthony; B.A., M.A. (Western On- 
tario), Ph.D. (Ottawa), F.R.S.A.—1962. 

Pryke, Kenneth G.; B.A. (Carleton), M.A., Ph.D. 
(Duke) —1963. 

Mouratides, Anastasio Isaac; B.Comm., M.A., Ph.D. 
(McGill) —1964. 

Miner, John Nelson; B.A. (Toronto, London), M.A. 
(Toronto), Ph.D. (London)—1967. 


Associate Professors: 

Hoskins, Ronald G.; B.A., M.A. (Windsor)—1966. 
Sautter, Udo; B.Phil., St.E. Ist and 2nd, Ph.D. (U. of 
Tuebingen)—1969. 


Assistant Professors: 

*Klinck, David M.; B.A., M.A. (Western Ontario), Ph.D. 
(Wisconsin)—1968. 

Kulisek, Larry Lee; B.S. (Northwest Missouri State), M.A. 
(Omaha), Ph.D. (Wayne State)—1968. 

McCrone, Kathleen E.; B.A. (Saskatchewan), M.A., Ph.D. 
(New York)—1968. 

Pemberton, Ian Cleghorn; B.A. (Bishop's), M.A. 
(Toronto), Ph.D. (Western Ontario)—1968. 


“On leave. 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


Entry into each of the following programs requires the com- 
pletion of a full Grade 13 (Level 5) program as approved by 
the 96 Nd School, or equivalent ‘Preliminary Year , 
(see p. J-4). 


ACADEMIC REGULATIONS 


1. Any student may freely select any history course(s), 
when such course(s) is taken as an option(s), and in these 
cases no prerequisite requirement applies, although such 
students are free to include either History 112ab or 115, or 
both. 

However, History 115 is a prerequisite course for all other 
History courses for students majoring or honouring in 
History, (except when in certain honours programs, 
History 225 is prescribed). 

2. Thereafter, all students majoring or honouring in 
History shall select their courses from the respective areas 
of concentration; but they may take any course(s) within 
the areas, in consultation with the Department and in har- 
mony with Faculty and/or Department regulations. 


3. Senior courses, assigned at the discretion of the Depart- 
ment Head, may form part or all of the requirements for 
the first year of the two-year program leading to the degree 
of Master of Arts. 


4, Students taking courses for the purpose of upgrading 
their general B.A. degree and who are contemplating enter- 
ing a program leading to the degree of Master of are 
advised that their admission into such courses does not 
itself commit either them or the Department to their ad- 
mission as candidates for the M.A. degree. 


History 


5. Not all courses in History will be offered in every year. 
Students should consult the Department in advance of 
registration to determine the available courses. 


6. All students are advised and urged to come to the 

Department for counselling. The members of the staff are 

there to help the students in any way possible; counselling 

: the students by the Department is an integral part of its 
nection. 


PROGRAMS OF STUDY 


General degree with major in History: 

Total courses: fifteen or sixteen. 

History: 115, and any additional four to seven courses, but 
at least two in each area. 


Other: options to a total of fifteen or sixteen courses. 


Type A Certification 

By the proper choice of subjects, a student completing any 
of the following programs with a B average may qualify for 
admission to the Type A certificate program in History. 


Honours History: 

Total courses: twenty-one. 

History: ten courses, including 115, three courses at the 
200 level, three at the 300 level, and three at the 400 level, 
are ideally recommended. 

However, since most of the students follow course selection 
best suited to their own individual needs, preferences, and 
schedule, the above sequence “formula” need not be strict- 
ly adhered to, but in the student's own best interest 
counselling in the Department should be sought. 

Other: one full 100 leve! English course or option; Political 
Science 100c, and one other half course at the 100-level; 
one course from the Faculty of Arts (preferably) or the 
Faculty of Science and Mathematics; eight options. 
Students honouring in History must obtain B standing in 
Hist. 115, and an overall average of C in the first five 
courses taken. 


Honours History (Economics Option): 

Total courses: twenty-three. 

History: ten courses, including 115, and nine others 
selected in consultation with the Department. 

Other: Economics 102, 232ab, 262ab; Political Science 
100c, and one other half course at the 100-level; Geo- 
graphy 100ab or 130ab; one of Philosophy 225, 226, 330 or 
439; Economics 460 or Political Science 350; Political 
Science 337 or 331; Geography 319; Philosophy 122 or one 
course in Religious Studies; one course from the Faculty of 
Arts or the Faculty of Science and Mathematics; two op- 
tions. j 

Students in this program are required to obtain B standing 
in History 115 and Economics 102 and an overall average of 
C on the first five courses taken. 

Honours History (Philosophy Option): 

Total courses: twenty-three. 

History: ten courses, including 115 and nine others 
selected in consultation with the Department. 

Other: Philosophy 115 or 116, 331, 334, two of Philosophy 
224, 226, 330 or 489; Geography 100ab and 130ab; Political 
Science 100c, and one other half course at the 100-level; 
one course in Religious Studies or Philosophy 122 or option, 
one course from the Faculty of Arts or the Faculty of 
Science and Mathematics; three options. 

Students in this program are required to obtain B standin 
in History 115 and Philosophy 115 or 116 and an overall 
average on the first five courses taken, 
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Honours History and Religious Studies: 

Total courses: twenty-two. 

History: nine courses, including 115 and eight others 
selected in consultation with the Department. 
Religious Studies: nine courses, including 100 or two half- 
courses at the 100 level, 250, 345, and six other courses of 
which two must be at the 400 level. 

Other: One course from the Faculty of Arts or the Faculty 
of Science and Mathematics; three options. 

Students honouring in History and Religious Studies must 
obtain a B standing in History 115 and in each of the 100- 
level courses in Religious Studies and an overall C average 
in the first five courses taken. 


Honours Economics & History: 

See Department of Economics, p. J-9. 

Honours English & History: 

See Department of English, p. C-15. 

Honours German and History: 

See Department of Germanic and Slavic Studies, p. C-26. 
Honours International Relations: 

See Interdisciplinary Programs, p. J-38. 

Honours Latin American Studies: 

See Interdisciplinary Programs, p. J-37. 

Honours Political Science and History: 

See Department of Political Science, p. J-20. 

Honours Italian and History: 

See Department of Hispanic and Italian Studies, p. C-30. 
Honours Spanish and History: 

See Department of Hispanic and Italian Studies, p. C-30, 


COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 
I. PREREQUISITE COURSE 


115. History of Modern Europe (1555-1945) ; 
An introductory course dealing with events formative in 
the evolution of the modern world. Topics are chosen from 
the following: Reformation; Absolutism; Enlightenment; 
French Revolution; Industrial Revolution; World War I; 
Communism; Fascism; World War II; some techniques of 
historical study. (3 hours a week). 


II, AREA A —(AMERICAS) 


112a. Profiles of Canada ‘ 

An introduction to historical aspects of Canadian society. 
Topics to be dealt with will be selected from such subjects 
as technology and science in Canada, the role of disease, 
ethnic communities, and the Canadian Indian. (3 hours a 
week, lectures and seminars, one semester; half course). 


112b. Profiles of Canada . 
Similar in design to History 112a. Subjects discussed will 
include historical aspects of labour and an examination of 
violence, law and disorder. (3 hours a week, lectures and 
seminars, one semester; half course). 


. 


222. History of Canada 

Selected aspects of Canadian history from the beginning of 
the French regime to the present. (3 hours a week, lectures 
and seminars). 


230. History of French Canada, 1760—present 
Selected aspects of social, political, economic and cultural 
life. (3 hours a week, lectures and seminars). 


234. History of the United States 

The colonial period, the revolution, making of the constitu- 
tion, westward development, the slavery struggle, the Civil 
War, reconstruction and later political history to the pre- 
sent day; the character of federal and state governments. (3 
hours a week, lectures and seminars). 


235. History of Latin America 

The colonial and republican periods; the cultural, in- 
stitutional and political development of the Latin 
countries of the western hemisphere. Selected aspects of 
Latin American history in the 19th and 20th centuries. (3 
hours a week, lectures and seminars). 


240. Cities in North America: Historical Urbanization 
in Canada and the United States 

The city in history: classical schools of urban studies; rise 
of the city in North American historiography. The city in 
colonial times, the era of continental expansion and the age 
of industry. The city in politics, in the life of the newcomer, 
and in the North American mind. The city in crisis. (3 
hours a week, lectures and seminars). 


332. British North America, 1783-1896 
A regional and social approach. (3 hours a week, lectures 
and seminars). 


333. History of the British Commonwealth 

A study in the development of the British Empire from the 
eriod of Tudor expansion to the events of the modern 

British Commonwealth. (3 hours a week, lectures and 

seminars). 


358. Canada as an Autonomous State Since 1867 
Completion of Confederation and Canada’s emergence as a 
state; the development of regional communities and na- 
tions in British America. Particular emphasis will be 
placed on the intellectual and social development which 
accompanied the growth of the contemporary urban, 
thoolecioal society. (3 hours a week, lectures and 
seminars). 


370. The United States in the Twentieth Century 

The History of the United States since it became a World 
Power, to 1914; the Two World Wars; the Twenties; the 
Great Depression. Since World War II; McCarthyism; 
Black America; the Youth Movement; Women’s Lib. (3 
hours a week, lectures and seminars). 


410. Selected Problems in Twentieth Century Latin 
America 
Major trends and developments since the Spanish- 
American War, with particular emphasis on the A.B.C. 
Powers and Mexico. (3 hours a week, lectures and 
seminars). 


438. Diplomatic History of the United States 

The diplomatic aspects of the War for Independence; 
American international relations after 1789; occupation of 
the West; international aspects of the Civil War; American 
Imperialism; Spanish-American War; first World War; 
League of Nations; Caribbean and Pacific problems since 
1920; foreign policy since 1933; Second World War; post- 
war problems and the United Nations. (3 hours a week, lec- 
tures and seminars). 


History 


442. The American Civil War, its Antecedents and 
Aftermath: 1820-77 

Sectional Conflict 1820-60; growing divergence of views in 
the political, social, economic and intellectual spheres of 
life in the Republic: the breakdown of co-operation 
between North and South in the 1850's; problems of 
slavery and emancipation; the Civil War itself and its 
military and diplomatic problems; the effects of war on 
both sides; Reconstruction. (3 hours a week, lectures and 
seminars). 


446. Canada in the Twentieth Century 

Laurier and Borden administrations; Liberal convention of 
1919 and the subsequent prominence of Mackenzie King; 
the Depression years; the growth of Third Party move- 
ments; Canada in foreign affairs; the rise of the welfare 
state; King, St. Laurent, and Pearson; the “‘quiet™ revolu- 
tion in Quebec. (3 hours a week, lectures and seminars). 


461. Canadian-American Relations, 1783 to present 
Establishing the boundary; immigration and trade pat- 
terns; the threat of manifest destiny; American influences 
of Canadian institutions and developments; problems of 
continental defence; the role of Canadian nationalism. (3 
hours a week, lectures and seminars). 


III. AREA B — (EUROPE) 


224. History of England 
Political, social and economic history of England from 1485 
to the present. (3 hours a week, lectures and seminars). 


225. Modern Europe Since 1648 

Selected aspects with emphasis on the main currents of 
thought; the emergence of the Great Powers; and the rise of 
dictatorships in the 20th century. (3 hours a week, lectures 
and seminars). 


257. Ancient Civilizations: Greece and/or Rome 
Selected problems in Hellenic and Hellenistic history deal- 
ing with Pre-Indo European cultures, cultural and political 
evolution of the polis, historiography and the nature of the 
Hellenistic state and society. 

Selected problems in Roman history dealing with the 
Etruscans, early Repibieas period, impact of wars on 
society, civil strife, Augustan era to the reorganization of 
the state under Diocletian and Constantine and the rise of 
Byzantium, (3 hours a week, lectures and seminars). 


This course will alternate content concentration on either 


Greece or Rome in any ee year when offered, and such 
will be announced in advance. 


323. England in the Age of the Tudors and Stuarts 
Political, social and cultural development of England 1485- 
1713. (3 hours a week, lectures and seminars). 


326. Political and Social History of England, 1714— 
Present 

Development of political institutions, agricultural and in- 
dustrial revolutions, and resulting political, social and 
economic changes; the “‘age of reform”; Victorianism; rise 
of the Labour partys the effects of two world wars; the 
evolution of the welfare state. (3 hours a week, lectures and 
seminars). 


336. Formation of Modern Europe: The Renaissance 
and Reformation, 1400-1648 

Selected aspects in the development of social institutions, 
religion and culture; the changing character of social clas- 
ses; the nature of humanism, etc. from the early 15th to the 
middle of the 17th centuries. (3 hours a week, lectures and 
seminars). 
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History 


337. History of Russia: Origin to the Fall of Monarchy 
(i) The political and economic growth, cultural and 
religious factors, the growth of foreign relations and the ex- 
pansion of the State until the 19th Century. (ii) The histo: 
of Russia from the beginning of the 19th ip ape to the Fall 
of the Monarchy, with special emphasis on the develop- 
ment of the revolutionary movement in Russia. (3 hours a 
week, lectures and seminars). 


350. Cities of Western Europe, 1250-1550 

A study of the leading ideas that helped to fashion a par- 
ticular kind of urban experience that differs both from the 
earlier municipal life of the Roman world as well as from 
the later industrialised cities of the nineteenth century, 
with special reference to the following: (i) The city as an 
educational and cultural centre; (ii) the relationship of 
urban development to the secularization of society; (iii) the 
central importance of particular cities. (3 hours a week, lec- 
tures and seminars). 


351. Intellectual and Cultural History of Western 
Europe, 1600-1789 

Beginnings of modern science; seventeenth century 
Rationalism; the secularization of political authority; the 
development of political thought; 18th centur 
Enlightenment; the intellectual background to the Frenc 
Revolution. (3 hours a week, lectures and seminars). 


352. Institutions and Society in Medieval Europe 

Medieval institutions relative to continental Europe; the 
influence upon society and the role of such factors as the 
Empire, the Papacy, feudalism, the guild, the dynastic 
state and others. (3 hours a week, lectures and seminars). 


354. Development of Modern France, 1814-1940 

The post-Napoleonic restoration; the revolutions of 1830 

and 1848 and their respective aftermaths; the Second Em- 
ire; the Franco-Prussian War and the Paris Commune; 
rench Positivisra; the growth of ideologies; the Third 

Republic; the interwar years. (3 hours a week, lectures and 

seminars). 


356. History of Modern Germany, 1763-1960 

From the rise of Prussia to the aftermath of World War II. 
Selected aspects, comprising the revolutions of 1848-49; 
Bismarck; the Weimar Republic; the Third Reich and its 
downfall. (3 hours a week, lectures and seminars). 

360. History of the Byzantine Empire 

Development of the Byzantine Empire to the 15th century; 
economic and social conditions; the influence on western 
and eastern Europe, stressing the cultural aspects. (3 hours 
a week, lectures and seminars). 


362. Social and Intellectual History of Europe, from the 
18th to the 20th Century 

Selected topics showing the interaction of thought and 
social development, enlightened and conservative think- 
ing, the Scam and Industrial Revolutions, 
Socialism. The growth of Nationalism, the struggle for self- 
determination among certain of the peoples of Europe. (3 
hours a week, lectures and Hociiitearal = 
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365. History of Ireland, 1485 to the Present 

Tudor policies of assimilation; Celtic reaction; Ulster Plan- 
tations; Stuart colonization; the Confederation of Kilken- 
ny; end of the Gaelic Order; recovery in the eighteenth cen- 
tury; movements towards autonomy; The Act of Union; 
liberal currents in 19th century Ireland; Irish emigration; 
independence in the twentieth century; partition; post-war 
developments. (3 hours a week, lectures and seminars), 


420. History of European Diplomacy 1815 to Present 
(i) Diplomacy in theory and practice; (ii) History of British 
Foreign Policy in Europe, 1815-1914: (iii) International 
relations and world problems in the 20th Century. (3 hours 
a week, lectures and seminars). 


439. History of U.S.S.R. 

Revolutionary trends of the 19th and early 20th centuries; 
Marxian and non-Marxian roots of the Revolution; the 
February and October Revolutions and the Civil War; 
doctrinal foundations of the new order and subsequent 
ideological changes; economic and political structure; in- 
ternational relations and foreign policy. (3 hours a week, 
lectures and seminars). 

453. Social and Constitutional History of England 
The social and constitutional history of England to 1688, 
emphasizing the use of documents. Recommended for pre- 
law and political science students. (3 hours a week, lectures 
and seminars). 


DEPARTMENT OF 
HOME ECONOMICS 


Officers of Instruction: 
Associate Propesnors: 
McDermott, Phyllis; B.Sc. (Nazareth College), M.S. 
(Michigan State) —1959. (Head of the Department). 
Goerzen, Sue; B.S. (Southwestern State College, Okla.), 
M.S. (Kansas State)—1969. 


Assistant Professors: 
ig Linda; B.A. (North Carolina), M.S. (Maryland) — 
1968. 


Engel, Grace; B.A., M.A. (Wayne State)—1969. 

Lanz, Barbara Ann; B.Sc., M.S. (Stout State)—1971. 
Griffith, Peter Richard; B.Sc. (Liverpool), M.Sc. (Not- 
tingham), Ph.D. (Guelph)—1974. 

Lecturers: 

Cutright, Jacquelyn P.; B.A., M.A. (Wayne State)—1974. 
Stewart, Gail Jo Anne; B.Sc. (Prince Edward Island), 
M.A. (Connecticut)—1974. 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


A full Grade 13 (Level 5) — as —— by the 
Secondary School; Chemistry, Biology an glish at the 
Grade 13 level are recommended, since these are prere- 
quisite to certain courses in the Home Economics program; 
or equivalent Preliminary Year (see p. J-4). 


PROGRAMS OF STUDY 
Students intending to teach are advised to take Home 
Economics 125, , 220, 223, 226, 250, 331. 


General degree with major in Home Economics: 

Total courses: fifteen or sixteen. 

Home Economics: six to eight courses; students should 
consult the Department before choosing their courses. 
Other: options to a total of fifteen or sixteen courses. 


Honours Home Economics: 

Total courses: twenty-two. 

Home Economics: eleven or twelve courses including 125; 
200c; 220; 223; 226; 250; 331 or 332; four and one-half or five 
and one-half courses, at least two of which must be at the 
400 level. 

Other: Biology 202 or 304 or 305; Chemistry 109; 
Economics 101 or 102; English 100c plus another half 
course in English; Psychology 115ab and 222; four or five 
options. 

Students honouring in Home Economics must maintain a 
B average in first and second year Home Economics 
courses and an overall C average. 


Home Economics 


COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 

All courses listed will not necessarily be offered in the com- 
ing year. 

001c. Basic Clothing Construction 

Theory of basic clothing construction techniques and re- 
quired practical application on individual projects. This 
course is structured for the student who has no previous 
background in clothing construction. (2 hours lecture, 2 
hours laboratory a week, one semester; half course). 


125. Basic Foods 

A study of the structure, nature and composition of foods; 
selection, preparation, preservation and storage are stres- 
sed. (Chemistry 109 to be taken concurrently). (2 hours lec- 
ture, 242 laboratory hours a week). 


200c. Advanced Clothing Construction 

Clothing processes and procedures with emphasis on 
designer patterns and uses of challenging fabrics. Practical 
application on individual projects is required. (Previous 
background in Basic Clothing Construction is assumed). (2 
hours cmpae: 2 laboratory hours a week, one semester; half 
course). 


220. Family Relations 

The factors influencing the changing roles of various 
members of the family; marriage considered as a way of 
life; the conservation and integration of family values, 
goals, principles, attitudes and standards; world trends in 
change and the future of the family. (3 lectures a week). 


223. Consumer Problems 

A study of the fundamental principles involved in home 
management, emphasizing the importance and potential of 
the consumer in our society, the utilization of resources 
available to the consumer, and the means taken by federal, 
provincial and municipal governments to protect the con- 
sumer. (3 lectures a week). 


225. Advanced Foods 

An extension of the basic principles of food preparation; 
selection, care and use of equipment used i.i the prepara- 
tion and service of meals; planning and preparing meals 
using principles of food meal management. (Prerequisite: 
Home Economics 125). (3 hours a week). 


226. Housing and Interior Design I 

The selection and planning of housing; the basic elements 
of interior design including design principles, colour, 
fabrics, furnishings and accessories; history of furniture. (3 
lectures a week). 

250. Textiles 

A study of the inherent characteristics of the raw fibers and 
how they may affect performance and care of the finished 
fabric for clothing and household uses. New textile 
developments, legislation, and independent student 
research are also included in the course. (May be taken 
concurrently with Chemistry 109). (3 lectures a week). 


300. Fashion Design and Clothing Production 
Inter-disciplinary study of clothing; historic costume; the 
pie hero of Canada and other countries; principles 
and techniques of creating clothing design which include 
fashion illustration, pattern making, and draping techni- 
ques. Some psychological, sociological and economical 
implications of clothing behaviour patterns. (Prerequisite: 
Home Economics 200c). (3 hours a week). 


325. Man’s Food: Past, Present, Future 

A study of past and present problems of hunger and 

malnutrition in the world; solutions currently being tried 

at the national and international levels as well as by volun- 
agencies; an understanding of food customs and the 

—. of culture and religion on food habits. (3 lectures 

a week). 
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Political Science 


326. Housing and Interior Design II 

The application of housing and design principles through 
architectural drawing; office planning and design; exterior 
perspective; interior design problem involving the basic 
elements of design, special requirements of the aged and 
handicapped. (Prerequisite: Home Economics 226). (4 
hours a week). 


331. Human Nutrition 
A study of food nutrients and the basic principles of nutri- 
tion as they affect human beings, at different age levels and 
in different environments; and the advantage of developing 
optimum food habits. (Recommended for students in the 
eneral B.A. program. Not open to those who take 332). 
ak Biology 110; Chemistry 109). (3 lectures a 
week). 


332. Nutrition 

Nutrition will be approached from a basic cellular and 
organismal point of view, with an emphasis on the 
biochemical and physiological roles of the various 
nutrients. The inter-relationships of biochemical changes 
in the body and the clinical symptoms of disease and 
deficiency states will also be studied. Not open to those 
who take Home Economics 331. Recommended for stu- 
dents in the Honours program and those who have the 
necessary prerequisites. (Prerequisites: Biology 202, 304 or 
305; Chemistry 109). (3 lectures a week). 


400. Tailoring 

Emphasis is placed on original designer patterns, the use of 

appropriate fabrics and components for such designs and 

specialized tailoring techniques applied to these designs. 
urrent trends in fabrics and methods of working with 

these. (Prerequisite: Home Economics 200c and 250). (2 

lectures, 2 laboratory hours a week). 


425. Experimental Food Cookery 

Experimental food problems involving methods, in- 
gredients, equipment, and the interpretation and evalua- 
tion of results; chemical and physical reactions of food 
components influencing the behaviour of food. (Prere- 
quisites: Home Economics 125 and 225). (2 lectures, 2 
laboratory hours a week). 


426. Housing and Interior Design III 

The application of elements of interior design through 
presentation techniques including floor plans, elevations, 
collages and interior perspective; new trends in housing, 
decorating and building materials; a remodeling project; 
lectures or student research covering special areas in hous- 
ing and design. (Prerequisite: Home Economics 226). (3 
hours a weeks, 


431. Community Nutrition 

A practical application of the Dr Og of human nutri- 
tion as they apply to people in families, in communities, in 
various work situations, people in financial distress, people 
with housing problems, ple with deeply ingrained 
habits and customs, ag with differing religious and 
cultural backgrounds. (Prerequisite: Home Economics 
331). (3 lectures a week). 


499. Individual Directed Studies 

Independent study in a specific area of Home Economics. 
Advanced counseling and Departmental approval required 
prior to registration. (3 hours a week). 
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DEPARTMENT OF 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Officers of Instruction: 


Professors: 

tWhite, Walter LeRoy, D.F.C.; B.A. (Western Ontario), 
M.A. (Toronto), Ph.D. (Michigan)—1956. Dean, Faculty 
of Social Science—1974. 


Chrypinski, Vincent Casmere; M.L. (Catholic U. of 
Lublin, Poland), M.A. (Wayne), Ph.D. (Michigan) —1957, 


Nelson, Ralph Carl; B.A., M.A. (DePaul), Ph.D. (Notre 
Dame)—1961. 


Briggs, Elsworth Donald; B.A. (New Brunswick), Ph.D. 
(London)—1963. 


Wagenberg, Ronald H.; B.A., M.A. (Assumption), Ph.D. 
(London)—1964. (Head of the Department). 

*Wurfel, David; B.A. (San Diego), M.A. (California), 
Ph.D. (Cornell) —1968. 


Associate Professors: 

Burton, Bruce Edward; M.A. (Oxon.), M.Soc.Se. 
(Hague)—1966. 

LeDuc, Lawrence W. Jr.; B.A. (Windsor), M.A. (Wayne 
State), Ph.D. (Michigan)—1967. 

Brown-John, C. Lloyd; B.A. (British Columbia), M.A., 
Ph.D. (Toronto)—1968. 

Price, Trevor; B.Sc. (London School of Economics), M.A, 
(Windsor)—1968. 

Soderlund, Walter C.; B.A. (Connecticut), M.A., Ph.D. 
(Michigan)—1968. 

Bebe. Akira; B.A. (Tokyo), M.A., Ph.D. (Michigan)— 
1970. 


Clarke, Harold Dowler; B.A., M.A. (Western Ontario), 
Ph.D. (Duke)—1971. 

Keenleyside, Terence A.; B.A. (Toronto), Ph.D. (Lon- 
don)—1971. 


Assistant Professors: 
Price, Richard G.: B.A. (Florida State), M.A. (Wayne 
State)—1969. 


Krause, Robert G.; B.A., M.A. (Windsor)—1970. 
tdeceased. 
*on leave. 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


Entry into each of the following programs requires the com- 

pletion of a full Grade 13 (Level 5) program as approved by 

res ns a School, or equivalent ‘Preliminary Year, 
see p. J-4). 


PROGRAMS OF STUDY 


General degree with major in Political Science: 
Total courses: fifteen or sixteen. 


Political Science: five to eight courses, including Political 
Science 110c, plus at least one of 115c, 130c, 150c, 160c. 


Other: options to a total of fifteen or sixteen courses. 


Honours Political Science: 

Total courses: twenty-two. 

Political Science: eleven courses, including 110c, plus at 
least one of 115c, 130c, 150c, 160c; 270ab; one of 250, 350, 
355, 358; eight other courses, at least two of which must be 
400-level seminars. 

Other: Economics 102, 222 or 232; History 115; Sociolo 
100 or Psychology 115ab; one non-language course from the 
Faculty of Arts; one course in language, science or 
mathematics; five options. . 

Students honouring in Political Science must obtain B 
standing in their first level Political Science courses, and 
an overall C average on the first five courses taken. 


Honours Political Science and Communication Studies: 
Total courses: twenty-two. 


Political Science: five courses including 110c, plus at least 
one of 115c, 130c, 150c, 160c; 270ab, 295; one of 250, 350, 
355, 358. 

Communication Studies: six courses, including 100c and 
101c, 220, 320, 335, 430; one of 205, 210, 215. 

Other: two courses at the 200 level in Political Science 
and/or Communication Studies; three from the 300 level in 
Political Science and/or Communication Studies; four 
from the 400-level in Political Science and/or Communica- 
tion Studies; one non-language course from the Faculty of 
Arts; one course in language, science or mathematics. 
Students honouring in Political Science and Communica- 
tion Studies must obtain B standing in Communication 
Studies 100c, 101c, and their first level Political Science 
pases. and an overall average of C on the first five courses 
taken. 


Honours Political Science and History: 

Total courses: twenty-two. 

Political Science: nine courses, including 110c, plus at 
least one of 115c, 130c, 150c, 160c; 270ab; one of 250, 350, 
355, 358; any six other courses. 

History: nine courses, including 115, and eight others 
selected in consultation with the Department. 

Other: Economics 102; one non-language course from the 
Faculty of Arts; one course in language, science or 
mathematics; one option. 

Students honouring in Political Science and yf must 
obtain B standing in their first level Political Science 
courses and History 115, and an overall average of C on the 
first five courses taken. 


Honours Political Science and Sociology: 

Total courses: twenty-two. 

Political Science: eight courses, including 110c, plus at 
least one of 115c, 130c, 150c, 160c; 295; and six other 
courses, one of which must be 250, 350, 355, or 358. 
Sociology: eight courses, including 100, 212, 335ab, 410, 
two half courses from the sequence 403c-406c, and three 
other full courses or equivalent. 

Other: Sociology 327 or Political Science 270ab; 
Economics 102; one non-language course from the Faculty 
of Arts; one course in language, science or mathematics; 
two options. 

Students honouring in Political Science and Sociology 
must obtain B stanailig in their first level Political Science 
courses, Sociology 100, 212, 335ab, 410, two half courses in 
the 403c-406c sequence and Sociology 327 if this is taken 
rather than Political Science 270ab. An overall average of 
at least C must be maintained. 


Political Science 


Honours Political Science in Urban Studies: 

Total courses: twenty-two. 

Political Science: ten courses including, 110c, 115c, 215, 
270ab, 311 or 312, 325, 420; one of 250, 350, 355, 358, 450; 
one of 295, 320ab, 374ab, 495; plus two other Political 
Science courses. Two of the courses taken must be fourth 
level courses. 

Urban Studies: eight courses including, Geography 150a, 
347, 470; History 240; Sociology 103c, 212; Economics 241; 
plus two other listed urban studies courses not already 
taken (see p. J-40). 

Other: one non-language course from the Faculty of Arts; 
one course from language, science or mathematics; two op- 
tions. 


Honours Economics and Political Science: 
See Department of Economics, p. J-9. 


Honours International Relations: 
See Interdisciplinary Programs, p. J-38. 


Honours Latin American Studies: 
See Interdisciplinary Programs, p. J-37. 


COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


All Political Science majors and honours students will be 
required to take 110c and one of 115c, 130c, 150c, 160c as a 
prerequisite for second, third or fourth level courses. 


All courses listed will not necessarily be offered in the com- 
ing year. 

110c. Canadian Government and Politics 

An introduction to politics and government in Canada. 
The course will examine the Canadian political setting, 
political culture, and the political and governmental 
process at the national level. (2 hours lecture, 1 hour 
tutorial a week, one semester; half course). 


115e. Canadian Federalism in the Twentieth Century 
An examination of the changing role of the provinces in 
confederation, constitutional issues, and the problems of 
contemporary federalism. Selected aspects of Ontario 
Sa ome and local politics will also be examined. (2 hours 
ecture, 1 hour tutorial a week, one semester; half course). 


130c. Politics and Social Change 

A comparative study of patterns and consequences of non- 
violent and violent political change in selected national 
political systems. (2 hours lecture, 1 hour tutorial a week, 
one semester; half course). 


150c. Democracy in Modern Society 

An examination of the relevance of democratic theory for 
contemporary industrial society. The concepts of represen- 
tation, elites, and political participation will be analyzed 
from differing perspectives. & hours lecture, 1 hour tutorial 
a week, one semester; half course). 


160c. Issues in World Politics 

An examination of critical developments in world politics 
since World War II. Particular attention will be given to 
major crisis situations such as the Korean War, the Cuban 
Missile Crisis, and the Vietnam conflict, and to such 
significant trends as the a ete of the two power 
loca and the rise of the Third World. (2 hours lecture, 1 
hour tutorial a week, one semester; half course). 


Political Science 


200. Issues in Canadian Politics 

An examination of issues and public policy in Canadian 
society to the year 2000. Includes nationalism, energy and 
resources, consumerism, ethnicity and cultural diversity, 
privacy, leisure, ageing and other issues of social change 
and government policy. (No prerequisite for non-political 
science majors). 3 hours a week). 

212. Canadian Political Parties, Interest Groups and 
Public Opinion 

A study of political ptr interest groups and public opi- 
nion including the development of parties, interest group 
formation, public opinion manipulation and how these 
sensi interact in the Canadian political community. (3 

ours a week). 


215. Urban Politics 

A study of urbanization, urban administration and 
political structures, and the urban political process using a 
comparative approach and emphasizing Canadian exam- 
ples. The course will also focus on the political implications 
of significant problems of urbanism and on urban reforms. 
(No hee for non-political science majors). (3 hours 
a week). 


235. Government and Politics of the United States 

A comprehensive survey of the American political system 
with emphasis on the organization, operation and func- 
tions of the national government. (No prerequisite for non- 
political science majors). (3 hours a week). 


237. Soviet Government and Politics 

A survey of Soviet political institutions, the structure and 
operation of the federal government and current problems 
in Soviet domestic and international relations. (No prere- 
quisite for non-political science majors). (3 hours a week). 


239. Latin American Government and Politics 
An examination of basic approaches to the study of Latin 
American politics follow 7 8 selected case studies of 
litical development designed to identify problem areas. 
‘articular emphasis will be given to the experience of Mex- 
ico, Cuba, Argentina, Brazil and Chile. (No prerequisite for 
non-political science majors). (To be taught in alternate 
years with 369). (3 hours a week). 
241. African Government and Politics 
A survey of both independent and non-independent 
countries in Africa South of the Sahara. The course will 
cover the historical, cultural and international environ- 
ment, the nature of the political process, and major issues 
in the current politics of these countries. (No prerequisite 
for non-political science majors). (3 hours a week). 
243. Government and Politics of Western Europe 
An analysis and evaluation of selected Western European 
political systems. Attention will be focused on such topics 
as political culture, political parties, and policy processes. 
(No prerequisite for non-political science majors). (3 hours 
a week). 
245. Government and Politics of China 
A generel introduction to post-1949 Chinese government 
an litics, including consideration of the contemporary 
significance of key historical factors, the nature and func- 
tions of Marxism-Leninism-Mao Tse-tung thought, the 
structures and roles of the Party, the Government, and the 
People’s Liberation Army, the origins and significance of 
the Cultural Revolution and the nature and determinants 
of Chinese Foreign Policy. (3 hours a week). 
250. Development of Western Political Thought 
Political ideas from Plato and Aristotle to the rise of 
liberalism. (No prerequisite for non-political science ma- 
jors). (3 hours a week). 
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260. Contemporary International Politics 

Basic prisppins of international behaviour, including 
power and the exercise of influence; diplomacy; instru- 
ments of state policy such as economic technique, subver- 
sion, guerrilla warfare, and deterence; domestic and inter- 
national influences on foreign policy decision making, and 
— in pursuit of international peace. (3 hours a 
week). 


261. Canadian Foreign Policy 

An examination of the domestic and international determi- 
nants of Canadian foreign policy including discussion of 
such concepts as “middle power” and “middle power 
diplomacy.” (No prerequisite for non-political majors). (3 
hours a week). 

270a. Introduction to Statistical Methods 

A general introduction to the quantitive analysis of 
political and social data, measures of central tendency, 
probability, sampling, tests of significance, measures of as- 
sociation and correlation. (No prerequisite for non-political 
science majors). (3 hours a week, one semester; half 
course). 

270b. Research Methods in Political Science 

An introduction to modern techniques in political research, 
including research designs, data processing. Attention is 
also given to current copter nies issues in Political 
Science and the development of political theory. (No prere- 
quisite for non-political science majors). (2 lectures, 2 
laboratory hours a week, one semester; half course). 


295. Political Behaviour 
A survey of the literature concerning both mass and elite 
political behaviour with grt eotgera reference to political 
socialization, voting, and the recruitment of political 
leaders. (3 hours a week). 


311. Provincial Government 
The role of provincial governments and the politics of 
Canada’s principal regions, with particular emphasis on 
the politics of Quebec and Ontario. (To be taught in alter- 
nate years), (3 hours a week). 


312. Intergovernmental Relations : 

A study of the relationships of Federal, Provincial and 
urban governments in Canada and their areas of overlapp- 
ing ae (To be taught in alternate years). (3 hours 
a week). 


320a. Canadian Electoral Behaviour : 

An analysis of the social, pevcneloned, and political in- 

fluences on voting in Canada. (No prerequisite for non- 

pace science majors). (3 hours a week, one semester; 
alf course). 


320b. Canadian Legislative Behaviour ; 

A comparative analysis of legislative bodies with particular 
emphasis on Canada. Attention will be given to representa- 
tion, recruitment, legislative roles and leadership. (No 
prerequisite for non-political science majors). (3 hours a 
week, one semester; half course). 


325. Canadian Public Policy and Administration 
Public policy analysis and politics in the context of the 
bureaucratic environment. Includes policy definition, 
organizational theory, personnel and financial manage- 
ment, government involvement in society and the role of 
bureaucracy in influencing the political system and its out- 
puts. (Political Science 110c or 115¢ are recommend: 
prerequisites). (3 hours a week). 

331. Politics of Anglo American States 4 

A comparative study of politics and government in those 
states which are closely allied to the Anglo-Saxon political 
tradition, including Britain, U.S.A., Canada, Australia, 
and New Zealand. (3 hours a week). 


337. Communist Political Systems 

Examination of the operational ideals and institutions of 
selected communist countries, and the impact of the Soviet 
political model on them. (3 hours a week). 


346a. Southeast Asian Government and Politics 

A comparative analysis of institutions, culture and process 
in the major pose systems of Southeast Asia, with par- 
ticular emphasis on Thailand, Vietnam, Indonesia, 
Malaysia and the Phillipines. (Prerequisite: Pol.Sc. 130c or 
atin of instructor). (3 hours a week, one semester; half 
course). 


346b. Japanese Government and Politics 

A survey of parties,. elections, elites, and constitutional 
structure in post World War II Japan. (3 hours a week; one 
semester; half course). 


350. Modern Political Theory 

An analysis of Liberalism, Conservatism, Utilitarianism, 
Socialism and Radicalism. (No prerequisite for non- 
political science majors). (3 hours a week). 


355. Marxism-Leninism and Other Variants of 
Socialism 

Concentration on Marx and other Marxists as well as syn- 
dicalism, guild socialism, social democracy and Fabian 
socialism. (No prerequisite for non-political science ma- 
jors). (3 hours a week). 


358. Political Conflict and Conflict Resolution 

A review of the process of conflict management in inter- 

national, domestic, and organizational politics including 

studies of conflict resolution, non-destructive coercion, 

game theory, pluralistic decision-making in the public 
licy area, re and negotiations. (No prerequisite 

or non-political science majors). (3 hours a week). 

361. Foreign Policy of the Superpowers 

An analysis of the substance and process of foreign policy 

in the United States and the USSR. in a comparative 

framework. Consideration is also given to Soviet-American 

bilateral relations since 1945, (3 hours a week). 


365. International Law and Institutions 

An introduction to international law and jurisprudence in- 
cluding the practice and politics of the international com- 
munity. The legal and political dimensions of major inter- 
national institutions such as the U.N. will be discussed 
within the context of a world of increasing violence and ter- 
rorism. (Political Science 260 is a recommended prere- 
quisite). (3 hours a week). 

367. International Relations in Asia F 
The foreign policies and relations of Asian states including 
the interests and roles of outside powers, nationalism, com- 
munism and neutralism, alliances alignments and “non- 
alignment”. (3 hours a week). 


369. International Relations in Latin America _ 

An examination of the major problems of international 
relations as they affect Latin America. Included are discus- 
sions of the Inter-American System, Canadian and 
American foreign policy, the impact of the “Cold War” and 
the questions of economic development and regional in- 
tegration. (No prerequisite for non-political science ma- 
— be taught in alternate years with 239). (3 hours a 
week), 


374a. Survey Research f 
An introduction to the application of survey methods in 
political research including sampling, questionnaire con- 
struction and interviewing techniques. Classes will plan 
and carry out a survey project. (3 hours a week, one 
semester; half course). 


Political Science 


374b. Data Processing in Political Research 

A survey of the coding and computer processing of survey 
data and an introduction to software systems such as 
icin II and BMD. (3 hours a week, one semester; half 
course). 


410. Seminar in Canadian Politics 
An examination of the current theoretical literature in the 
various areas of Canadian politics. (2 hours a week). 


420. Seminar in Public Policy 
An examination of the theory of public policy and an 
analysis of efforts to adjust Canadian Government policy 
outputs in light of chaning social and economic demands. 
(Prerequisite: One of 200, 325, 311, 312, or 215, or consent 
of instructor). (2 hours a week). 


430. Seminar in Comparative Politics and Political 

Development 

An examination of national political systems in com- 

pare and developmental perspectives. (Prerequisite: 
ol.Sc. 130c or consent of instructor). (2 hours a week). 


450. Seminar in Contemporary Political Theory 

Systematic thinking about the purposes and operation of 
overnment as revealed in contemporary political theories, 

ideologies, and philosophies. (2 hours a week). 

>. Seminar in Foreign Policy and International Rela- 
ons 

An examination of international politics from both the 

perspective of the state as actor and the international 

system. (Prerequisite: Political Science 260 or one other in- 

ternational relations course at the second or third year level 

or consent of instructor). (2 hours a week). 


495. Seminar in Political Behaviour 

A comprehensive survey of the substantive and 
methodological dimensions of contem ay political 
behaviour, including the formation of political attitudes, 
pabnret participation, and political decision-making. (2 

ours a week). 

499ab. Directed Reading in an approved Special Field 
Intended for students with special interest in areas not 
covered in sufficient depth by other courses. (To be taken 
only with permission of instructor and Department Head). 


Law 250a. Introduction to Planning Law 
(See — in Urban Studies, p. J-40). Taught in Exten- 
sion only. 
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DEPARTMENT OF 
PSYCHOLOGY 


Officers of Instruction: 

Professors: 

Fehr, Robert Charles; B.A. (Toronto), M.A. (Detroit), 
Ph.D. (Fordham)—1951. 

Malone, John Alphonse; B.A. (Western Ontario), M.A. 
(Toronto), Ph.D. (Fordham)—1959. 

Smith, Alfred Arthur; B.A., M.A. (Queen’s), Ph.D. 
(McGill) —1959. 

Cervin, Vladimir Bohdan; B.A., B.S. (Vienna, Austria), 
D.S.S. (Brussels), Ph.D. (Prague)—1961. 

Bunt, Miriam Elizabeth; B.A., B.S., M.Ed., Ph.D. (Wayne 
State)—1963. (Head of the Department). 

Rourke, Byron Patrick; B.A. (Windsor), M.A., Ph.D. 
(Fordham)—1965. 

Bringmann, Wolfgang G.; B.S. (Darmstadt), M.A., Ph.D. 
(Alabama)—1967. 

LaFave, Lawrence Edward; B.A. (Minnesota), M.A. 
(North Dakota), Ph.D. (Oklahoma)—1968. 

LaGaipa, John; B.A, (Hobart College), M.A. (Michigan), 
Ph.D. (American U.)—1968. 

Namikas, Gediminas A.; B.A. (Northwestern), M.Sc., 
Ph.D. (Wisconsin) —1968. 

ro Marvin L.; B.A. (Rochester), Ph.D. (Buffalo)— 
1 


Kobasigawa, Akira; B.A., M.A. (George Peabody College), 
Ph.D. (Iowa) —1969. 

Auld, Frank; B.A. (Drew), M.A., Ph.D. (Yale)—1970. 
Libby, William L.; A.B. (Harvard), M.B.A., Ph.D. 
(Chicago)—1970. 

Minton, Henry L.; B.A. (New York), M.A. (Southern IIl- 
inois), Ph.D. (Pennsylvania State)—1970. 

Associate Professors: 

Record, Rev. Maurice Adrian, C.S.B.; B.A. (Western On- 
tario), M.A. (Toronto)—1952. 

Starr, Meyer W.; B.A. (Toronto), M.A. (Princeton)—1961. 
“Daly, Raymond M.; B.S., M.A., Ph.D. (Loyola) —1967. 
“Holland, Cornelius J.; B.S. (St. Joseph's, Philadelphia), 
M.A. (Detroit), Ph.D. (Catholic U. of America) —1967. 
Balance, William D.; B.A. (Birmingham Southern Col- 
lege), Ph.D. (Alabama)—1968. 

Cohen, Jerome S.; B.A. (Michigan State), M.A., Ph.D. 
(Wayne State)—1968. 

Engelhart, Roland; A.B. (Davidson), Ph.D. (Duke)—1968. 
Hirota, Theodore T.; B.A. (British Columbia), M.A., 
Ph.D. (Toronto)—1968. 

Horvath, Theodore; B.A. (Waterloo Lutheran), M.A., 
Ph.D. (Windsor)—1968. 

*Schneider, Frank W.; B.A. (Ohio Wesleyan), M.S. 
(Ohio), Ph.D. (Florida)—1968. 

Woodyard, H. Dale; B.A., M.A. (Roosevelt), Ph.D. 
(Florida)—1968. 

Frisch, Giora Ron; B.A. (City College, N.Y.), Ph.D. 
(Tennessee)—1969. 

*Morf, Martin E.; B.A. (Acadia), M.A. (Dalhousie), Ph.D. 
(Western Ontario)—1969. 

Orr, Robert R.; B.A. (Valparaiso), M.A., Ph.D. (Iowa) — 
1969 


Heyaalie. David V.; A.B. (Massachusetts), Ph.D. 
(Stanford)—1969. 
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Assistant Professor: 
McCabe, Ann E.; B.S. (St. Norbert College), M.S. (Iowa 
State), Ph.D. (Wisconsin)—1973. 


Sessional Instructor: 
Girash, Martin; B.Sc., M.A., Ph.D. (Windsor)—1974. 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


Entry into each of the following programs requires the com- 
pletion of a full Grade 13 (Level 5) program as approved by 
the Secondary School, with Math 1 recommended; or 
equivalent Preliminary Year (see p. J-4). Honours 
Psychology and Science requires Math 1 and Physics and 
preferably all three Grade 13 Math subjects. Deficiencies 
must be made up by extra work. 


PROGRAMS OF STUDY 


General degree with major in Psychology: 

Total courses: fifteen or sixteen. 

Psychology: five to eight courses, including 115ab and 228. 
Other: options to a total of fifteen or sixteen courses. 


Honours Psychology: 

Total courses: twenty-three. 

Psychology: ten courses, including 115ab, 228, 230, 353, 
451; five other full courses or equivalent chosen with the 
approval of the Department. 

Other: three additional Psychology courses or three 
cognate field options; one non-language course from the 
Faculty of Arts; one course from language, science or 
mathematics; eight options. 

Students EL in Psychology must obtain B standing 
in Psychology 115ab and an overall average of B on the first 
five courses taken. 


NOTE: 
1. The four main areas of psychology represented by the 
Honours Program are Experimen gen ee 6S Social- 
Personality Psychology, Clinical Psychology, and 
Developmental Psychology. Four courses are common re- 
quirements for all of these areas, viz.: Psychology 228, 230, 
353 and 451. Specific requirements for each of the four 
areas may be had from the Department. 
2. In each of the Second and Third Levels there are two 
free options available and one in Fourth Level. These op- 
tions should be selected to fit the plans of the individual 
student. 
3. An outside option in a cognate field may be selected in 
i of one Ac option in any or all of Second, 

hird or Fourth Levels, with shire of the Depart- 
ment. The outside option may be in: 

(a) Natural Science (physics, chemistry, biology) 

(b) Social Science (sociology, anthropology, economics, 

political science) 

(c) Mathematics 

(d) Philosophy 

(e) Other cognate fields which may fit into the par- 

ticular student's requirements. 
4, It is recommended that students entering any Honours 
Psychology program have Ontario Grade 13 Mathematics 
, or equivalent. 


Honours Psychology and Science: 

Total courses: twenty-three. 

Psychology: eight courses, including 115ab, 228, 230, 231, 
333, 334, 353, 451. 

Science: ten courses, including Mathematics 102c, 115a, 
120c or 121c, 191c, 211, 217c, 321, 381c; Physics 110, 222z, 
223, 334; Biology 101. 

Other: Philosophy 435 or Sociology 100; two of 
Mathematics 210, Anthropology 110, Zool 222, or 
Biotoay 304, Religious Studies or option; one of Philosophy 
436, Biology 304, Zoology 222, or option; one non-language 
course from the Faculty of Arts (if not previously taken 
Students honouring in Psychology and Science must ob- 
tain B standing in Psychology 115ab and in 100 level 
Mathematics and Physics courses and an overall average of 
B on the first five courses taken. 


Honours Psychology and Sociology: 

Total courses: twenty-three. 

Psychology: eight courses, including 115ab, 222, 228, 231, 
329, 334, 353, 425. 

Sociology: eight courses, including 100, 212, 327, 335ab, 
410, two half courses in the 403c-406c sequence, two other 
full courses or equivalent. 

Other: One non-language course from the Faculty of Arts; 
one course from language, science or mathematics; five op- 
tions. 

Students honouring in Psychology and Sociology must ob- 
tain B standing in Psychology 115ab, a B average in 
Sociology courses, and an overall B standing. 


Honours Anth:opology and Psychology: 
See Department of Sociology and Anthropology, p. J-27. 


Honours Philosophy and Psychology: 
See Department of Philosophy, p. C-37. 


Honours Communication Studies and Psychology: 
See Department of Communication Studies, p. J-7. 


Honours Religious Studies and Psychology: 
See Department of Religious Studies, p. C-40. 
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COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


All courses listed will not necessarily be offered in the com- 
ing year. 


115a. Introduction to Psychology I 

Introduction to selected areas in psychology including 
learning, perception, physiological chology, emotion 
and motivation. (Must be prece = or followed b 
pad 115b). (8 hours a week, one semester; ha 
course). 


115b. Introduction to Psychology II 

Study of selected areas in psychology including 
developmental, social, personality and clinical psychology. 
(Must be preceded or followed by Psychology 115a). (3 
hours a week, one semester; half course). 

chests 115ab is prerequisite to more advanced 
courses in Psychology). 


210ab. Tutorial 

Individual projects in specific areas of Psychology. (Prere- 
quisite: Psychology 115ab and permission of instructor). (3 
hours a week). 


220. Psychology of Adjustment and Human Effec- 
tiveness 

Processes involved in the behavioural adjustment of the in- 
dividual to his physical, personal, and social environment. 
General problem solving and techniques of adjustment to 
conflict and frustration. Methods and issues related to 
positive change and personality growth. (3 hours a week). 


222. Developmental Psychology 
The development of the child and adolescent; reading and 
discussion in theories and research related to developmen- 
tal psychology. (3 hours a week). 


226a. Educational Psychology 

Psychology of the learning process and the variables that 
ect learning such as intelligence, motivation, attitudes, 

interpersonal relations, and cultural background. (3 hours 

a week, one semester; half course). 


226b. Educational Psychology 

Study of problem behaviour in the classroom; issues such 
as maladaptive behaviour, perceptual and learning han- 
dicaps, academic counselling, psychological testing. 
(Prerequisite: Psychology 226a). (3 hours a week, one 
semester; half course). 


228. Psychological Statistics 

Probability, sampling, estimation, tests of significance, 
chi-square, analysis of variance, correlation and regression. 
(3 hours a week). 


230. Experimental Psychology 

Introduction to laboratory methods. Human perception 

and animal learning: psychophysical methods, vision, clas- 

sical and instrumental conditioning procedures, 
eneralization and discrimination. (2 lectures, 3 laboratory 
ours a week). 


231. Abnormal Psychology 

Concepts of and criteria of the normal and abnormal. A 
consideration of the organic and psychological sources of 
mental illness with special emphasis on the etiology, symp- 
toms and dynamics of neuroses, psychoses and psy- 
chopathies. Some instructors will devote the first semester 
of this course to a consideration of psychoanalysis, the 
theory of irr and psychopathology developed by 
Sigmund Freud. (3 hours a week). 

320a. Psychological Testing 

The principles of psychological testing, evaluation and in- 
terpretation of test results; a critical evaluation of research 
data obtained through the use of psychological tests. (3 
hours a week, one semester; half course). 
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320b.. Differential Psychology 

Individual and group differences in behaviour. Special 
topics include consideration of psychological differences 
related to sex, age, intelligence, social class and culture. 
Extensive consideration of the heredity-environment is- 
sues. (3 hours a week, one semester; half course). 


at Psychology of Exceptional Children and 
ou 

The study of exceptionality in children and youth, in- 
cluding physical disability, sensory impairment, mental 
retardation, learning disabilities, giftedness, and 
ee (Prerequisite: Psychology 222). (3 hours a 
week). 


326. The Psychology of Early Childhood Education 

A review of the psychological theories underlying the 
various approaches to Early Childhood Education and an 
analysis of early childhood curricula. (3 hours a week). 


oat . Behavioural Processes in Education and the Fami- 


y 
Behavioural principles applied to classroom problems and 
family processes. (3 hours a week). 


329. Psychology of Personality 

A consideration of empirical evidence and theoretical posi- 
tions in personality. Research methods; basic concepts of 
trait, attitude, style, and motive; systematic approaches to 
personality, e.g. psychoanalytic, behaviouristie, existen- 
tial, cognitive, etc. (3 hours a week). 

332. Sensation and Perception 

Introduction to psychophysics; theory and methods of 
measurement; sensory and perceptual phenomena. (2 lec- 
tures, 2 laboratory hours a week). 


333a. Physiological Psychology 

Issues relevant to the neurosciences. Study and review of 
the neuron, the synapse and neuroanatomical systems of 
the brain. Specific study of brain systems related to sensa- 
tion, perception, emotion, motivation, learning and 
memory. (Prerequisite: Psychology 115ab and consent of 
instructor). (2 lectures, 2 laboratory hours a week). Limited 
enrollment. 


333b. Physiological Psychology 

Issues relevant to the Social Sciences. Recent research in 
physiological Speman g related to developmental, social, 
personality and clinical psychology, and altered states of 
awareness. (Prerequisite: Psychology 333a and consent of 
instructor). (3 hours a oat 


334. Social Psychology 

The study of the individual in social context. Considera- 
tion of such topics as social learning, person perception, 
nonverbal communication, motivation, attitude structure 
and change, small group processes, group norms, confor- 
mity, personality, intergroup relations, violence and 
altruism, social change. Cereeeee: Psychology 115ab or 
Sociology 100). (3 hours a week). 


340c.. Psychology of Social Change 

A consideration of the psychological factors related to 
social change and the contribution that psychological 
theory and research can make towards implementing and 
evaluating social action Propane: Emerging professional 
roles of pee rons in the implementation of social 
change. ( uisite: Psychology 115ab or Sociology 100). 
(3 hours a week, one semester; half course). 
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341c. Contemporary Issues and Psychology 
Psychological theory and research as it relates to issues of 
modern society such as conflict, alienation and identity. (3 
hours a week, one semester; half course). 


342. Environmental Psychology 

The psychological impact of the physical and social en- 
vironments of urban and regional life; the interaction 
between technology, population patterns, environment, 
human needs, genetic endowment, attitudes, values, life 
styles, and social institutions; psychological aspects of en- 
vironmental design; planning alternative future environ- 
ments. (Prerequisite: Psychology 115ab or consent of in- 
structor). (3 hours a week). 


344. Psychology of Communication 

Pragmatics: the behavioural effects of human communica- 
tion, verbal and non-verbal. A linguistic model of human 
psychology. Freedom and determinism in communication 
traps. Psycholinguistics and general semantics. Feedback 
systems. Field observation and experience in 
organizational problem-solving. Diagnoses of the self- 
image. (3 hours a week). 


353. Learning 

Introduction to basic principles of and experiments in in- 
dividual and social learning and behaviour. Factors af- 
fecting changes in and maintenance of perceptual, motor, 
oo behaviour. (2 lectures, 2 laboratory hours a 
week). 


384. The Human Interactive Process 

Exploration and development of interpersonal skills for ef- 
fective group and social functioning. Concepts, small group 
laboratory experience and field observations; applications 
to educational work and community relations. (3 hours a 
week). (Limited enrolment). 


410ab. Tutorial 
Individual research and reading in specialized areas of 
Psychology. (3 hours a week). 


420c. Research Methods in Personality 

Introduction to correlational and experimental methods of 
research in personality. Basic concepts of test theory, test 
construction, actuarial and automated data processing. 
Participation in research. (Prerequisite: Psychology 298), 
(3 hours a week, one semester; half course). 


421c. Research Methods in Social Psychology 
Introduction to problems associated with social psy- 
chological research including the planning and conducting 
of experiments, experimenter-subject relationship, use of 
deception, debriefing, generalizing et en the experiment, 
and interpreting experimental results. Participation in 
research. (3 hours a week, one semester; half course). 


422. Advanced Child Psychology 

Theories, research methods and findings related to the 
cognitive, emotional, social and personality development 
of the child, including experimentation and demonstra- 
tion. (Prerequisite: Psychology 222). (3 hours a week). 
425. History of Psychology 

The origin and development of Psychology. (3 hours a 
week). 

431. Introduction to Clinical and Counselling 
Psychology a 
Concepts and research applied to mental health work in 
schools, clinics, hospitals, and communities. (Prerequisite: 
Psychology 231). (2 lectures, 2 laboratory hours a week). 


450. Psychological Assessment 

The selection, administration, scoring and integration of a 
variety of psychological assessment procedures used in ap- 
plied settings. (Prerequisite: Psychology 231, Psychology 
320a). (2 lectures, 2 laboratory hours a week). (Limited 
enrolment). 


451. Statistical Principles and Experimental Design 
Tests of significance, non-parametric tests and analysis of 
variance. (3 hours a week). 


452. Motivation 
A survey of empirical principles and theoretical concerns in 
the area of motivation. (3 hours a week). 


453. Psychology of Human Learning 

A review of theory and research in human information 
rocessing, learning, memory and symbolic behaviour. (3 

biaies a week). 


454. Industrial Psychology 

Personnel selection and performance appraisal, training, 
managerial ae leadership, communications, 
job satisfaction, consumer behaviour and industrial rela- 
tions. (Psychology 115 is not a prerequisite for this course). 
(3 hours a a 


455. Comparative Psychology 

Introduction to animal behaviour from the viewpoint of its 

role in the natural life of the individual and species. A sur- 

vey of the contributions of comparative and physiological 
sychology, ethology, and ecology. (Prerequisite: 

Daychology 115ab or consent of Instructor). (2 lectures, 2 

laboratory hours a week). 
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DEPARTMENT OF 
SOCIOLOGY AND 
ANTHROPOLOGY 


I. SOCIOLOGY SECTION 
Officers of Instruction: 
Professors: 


*Helling, Rudolph A.; B.A. (Wayne State), Dipl. Disc. Pol. 
aaa iia Ph.D. (Wayne State)— 


Whitehurst, Robert N., B.A. (Butler), M.S., Ph.D. (Pur- 
due)—1969. 

Associate Professors: 

ae, Ann Henderson; B.A., Ph.D. (Wayne State)— 
Blair, Mansell John; B.A., S.T.B. (Assumption), Ph.D. 
(Notre Dame)—1968. 

Dietz, Mary L.; B.A. (Wayne State), M.A. (Michigan 
State), Ph.D. (Wayne State) 1968. 

Ferguson, John D.; B.A., M.A. (Toronto), Ph.D. 
(Columbia)—1968. 

Signorile, Vito; B.A., M.A. (Catholic U.), Ph.D. 
(Maryland)—1969. 

Booth, David; B.A. (Chicago), M.A. (Illinois), Ph.D. 
(Northwestern)—1970. 

White, Terrence H.; B.S. (Wisconsin), M.A. (Central 
Michigan), Ph.D. (Toronto)—1971. Head of Department. 
Assistant Professors: 

Faber, Seymour; B.A. (Wayne State), M.A., Ph.D. 
(Michigan)—1966. 

Stewart, Donald R.; B.A., M.A. (Wayne State)—1966. 
Vincent, Rev. Claude L., C.S.B.; B.A. (Toronto), M.A. 
(Loyola)—1966. 

Ramcharan, Subhas; B.A., M.Sc.(U. of West Indies), 
Ph.D. (York)—1971. 

Loza-Soliman, Sarah; B.A. (American U. of Cairo), M.S.S. 
(The Hague), Ph.D. (Alberta)—1973. 

Shuraydi, Muhammad; B.A. (American U. of Beirut), 
Ph.D. (Alberta) —1973. 

Fe Robert C.; B.A. (Manitoba), M.A., Ph.D. (lowa)— 
1978. 

Sessional Appointments: 

Drakich, Janice; B.A., M.A. (Windsor). Sessional 
Lecturer—1974. 

Ferguson, Tamara; M.A., Ph.D. (Columbia). Sessional As- 
sistant Professor—1973. 


"On leave. 
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Sociology 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


Entry into each of the following programs requires comple- 

tion of a full Grade 13 (Level 5) program as approved by the 

ie School, or equivalent Preliminary Year, (see p. 
-4). 


PROGRAMS OF STUDY 


General degree with major in Sociology: 

Total courses: fifteen or sixteen. 

Sociology: five to eight full courses or equivalent, in- 
cluding 100, 335ab. 

Other: options to a total of fifteen or sixteen courses. 


Honours Sociology: 

Total courses: twenty-three. 

Sociology: twelve courses, including 100, 212, 327, 335ab, 
400, 410, two half courses in the 403c-406c sequence, five 
other full courses or equivalent. 

Other: Anthropology 110; one non-language course from 
the Faculty of Arts; one course from language, science or 
mathematics; eight options. 

Students honouring in Sociol must maintain a B 
average in Sociology courses and an overall B average. 


Honours Sociology and Communication Studies: 

Total courses: twenty-two. 

Sociology: eight courses, including 100, 212, 224, 327, 
335ab, 410, two half courses from the 403c-406c sequence, 
one additional full course or equivalent. 

Communication Studies: eight courses, including 100c, 
101c, 345, 220 or 225; one of 205, 210 or 215; two courses 
from the 400 level; two additional courses. 

Other: one non-language course from the Faculty of Arts; 
one course from language, science or mathematics; four op- 
tions. 

Students honouring in Sociol and Communication 
Studies must meet the individual requirements of both of 
the following: 

Sociology: B average standing in Sociology courses, and an 
overall B standing. 

Communication Studies: B standing in each of 100c and 
101c, and an overall B standing. 

Honours Anthropology and Sociology: 

See p. J-31. 

Honours Economics and Sociology: 

See Department of Economics, p. J-9. 

Honours Latin American Studies: 

See Interdisciplinary Programs, p. J-37. 

Honours Music and Sociology: 

See Department of Music, p. C-33. 

Honours Political Science and Sociology: 

See Department of Political Science, p. J-20. 

Honours Psychology and cing 

See Department of Psychology, p. J-24. 

Honours Religious Studies and Sociology: 

See Department of Religious Studies, p. C-40. 
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COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


All courses listed will not necessarily be taught in the com- 
ing year. 

100. Introduction to Sociology and Research Methods 
The study of social organization and the social process; the 
analysis of group life, social contacts, interaction, social 
forces, conflicts, accommodation, assimilation, amalgama- 
tion, and methods of social control; methods of sociological 
investigation. (2 hours lecture, 1 hour laboratory a week). 


103c. Urban Problems 

An analysis of the history, nature, and forms of urban com- 
munities, with emphasis on theoretical foundations and 
ecological and demographic characteristics. The causes 
and consequences of the trend towards urbanization in 
North America and the effects of urbanization on social in- 
stitutions will be analyzed in depth. (3 hours a week, one 
semester; half course). 


202. Sociology of Education 

Sociological analysis of the function of educational institu- 
tions, the structure of education and a study of the interac- 
tion of education and other social phenomena such as fami- 
ly and community. (Prerequisite: Sociology 100 or consent 
of instructor). (3 hours a week). 


203. Social Problems 

The study of diverse problem areas of complex industrial 
societies. The delineation of underlying forces through 
systematic and comparative theoretical analysis. (Prere- 
— Sociology 100 or consent of instructor). (3 hours a 
week). 


204c. Sociology of the Family 

A cross cultural study of family patterns with a considera- 
tion of social class variations, rural-urban patterns, and 
historic — in the structure of the family. (Prere- 
quisite: Sociology 100 or consent of instructor). (3 hours a 
week, one semester; half course). 


205c. Sociology of Sex 

A cross cultural analysis of sexual patterns and an analysis 
of pre-marital sexual behaviour in modern society with an 
emphasis upon future marital adjustment. (Prerequisite: 
Sociology 100 or consent of instructor). (3 hours a week, one 
semester; half course). 


212. Analysis of Canadian Society 

Examination of the social conditions and institutions of 
Canadian society using basic analytical techniques. 
Special consideration will be given to population patterns, 
regionalism, and the unique characteristics of Canadian 
society. (Prerequisite: Sociology 100 or consent of instruc- 
tor). (2 lectures, 1 Sahepubdes ont a week). 


224. Intergroup Relations : 
The study of the interaction between various racial, ethnic, 
religious, and class groups, problems of biculturalism, 
cultural and structural assimilation, inter-generational 
mobility, immigration policies and other areas of culture 
contact. (Prerequisite: Sociology 100 or Anthropology 110 
or consent of instructor). (3 hours a week). 


225c. Organizations and People 

Analysis of the varying types of formal organizations and 
their impacts on the people who work in them and their en- 
vironments. (Prerequisite: Sociology 100 or consent of in- 
structor). (3 hours a week, one semester; half course). 


226c. People and Work 

A review of the sociology of work, occupations, and options 
for new designs in organizations. Emphasis on independent 
analysis of data. (Prerequisite: Sociology 100 or consent of 
instructor). (3 hours a week, one semester; half course). 


228c. Social Stratification 

Studies of sources of social inequality, sources of class- 
based emphases on conformity or self-direction, and op- 
tions for economic and cultural change. (Prerequisite: 
Sociology 100 or consent of instructor). (3 hours a week, one 
semester; half course). 


233c. Self and Society 

A comparative introduction to human social conduct with 
emphasis on the interrelationships of the individual and 
the group. Included will be socio-cultural influences on the 
perceptual-cognitive structure and processes, the develop- 
ment and presentation of the self; social learning and social 
influence processes as reflected in attitudes, role 
behaviour, and intra/inter group interaction. (Prere- 
quisites: Sociology 100 or Psychology 115ab or consent of 
instructor). (3 hours a week, one semester; half course). 


240c. Sociology of Sport and Leisure 
(See Faculty of Human Kinetics, 455c). 


30la. Criminology: Crime and Delinquency 

A study of the theories of causation of crime and juvenile 
delinquency, typology crime and delinquency prevention. 
(Prerequisite: Sociology 100 or consent of instructor). (3 
hours a week, one semester; half course). 


301b. Law and Society 

The relationship between the law and legal institutions 
and the Canadian social structure. Special emphasis is 
given to the role of penal law in society and the treatment 
of offenders in the Canadian Correctional System. (Prere- 
quisites: Sociology 100 and 301a or consent of instructor). 
(3 hours a week, one semester; half course). 


303c. Social Aspects of Modernization and Develop- 
ment 

An examination of the social, political and economic in- 
stitutions of the newly developing third world countries of 
Latin America, Africa, and the Caribbean. The course wi 
focus on social aspects of political and economic develop- 
ment, social stratification and cultural pluralism, as well 
as the problems of national identity, political ideology, and 
the growth of nationalism. (Prerequisite: Soc. 100 or con- 
sent of instructor). (3 hours a week, one semester; half 
course). 


305¢e. Sociology of Religion due: 
The study of the interrelations between religious 
henomena and social institutions, social structure and 
asnads behaviour. (Prerequisite: Sociology 100 or consent 
of instructor). (3 hours a week, one semester; half course). 


327. Introduction to Statistics 

The study of the basic statistical concepts and procedures 
relevant to social sciences. (2 hours lecture, 2 hours 
laboratory a week. Required of honours students, or those 
intending to pursue graduate studies in Sociology). 


330c. Social Change ; 

Continuity and transformation of society; the emergence 
and establishment of new forms of social relationships; 
analysis of collective behaviour, social movements an 
reform efforts. (Prerequisite: Sociology 100 or consent of in- 
structor). (3 hours a week, one semester; half course). 


Sociology 


33lc. Collective Behaviour 

Theories and study of mass behaviour; fads and crazes, 
crowds and mobs, religious cults, riots, rebellions, and 
revolutions. (Prerequisites: Sociology 100 or Psychology 
115ab, and Sociology 233c, or consent of instructor), (3 
hours a week, one semester; half course). 


332c. The Industrialization Process 

The problems of industrialization, mechanization and 
automation. There will be emphasis on the effects of these 
processes on social structure and entire societies, and an 
analysis of these processes in developing nations and highly 
industrialized societies. (Prerequisite: Sociology 100 or 
prenieiy of instructor). (3 hours a week, one semester; half 
course). 


334c. Small Groups 

An inquiry into the workings of the small group as a social 
system; modes and styles of interaction; interpersonal con- 
tinuity and change; problems of measuring interaction and 
use of techniques for altering small groups through role 
playing; ae group interaction and sociodrama. (Prere- 
quisites: Sociology 100 or Psychology 115ab, and Sociology 
233c, or consent of instructor). (3 hours a week, one 
semester; half course). 


335a. Foundations of Sociological Theory 

The theories of Comte, Marx, Durkheim, Weber and others 
who contributed to the development of the discipline of 
Sociology. (Prerequisite: Sociology 100 or consent of in- 
structor). (3 hours a week, one semester; half course). 


335b. Contemporary Sociological Theory 

A review of modern theoretical approaches in Sociology. 
Emphasis placed on current schools of thought, such as 
Symbolic Interactionism, Structural-Functionalism and 
other approaches. (Prerequisite: Sociology 335a or consent 
of instructor). (3 hours a week, one semester; half course). 


336c. Political Sociology 

Theories of | oe behaviour and political systems, in- 
cluding studies of power elites, social stratification and 
political socialization. (Prerequisite: Sociology 100 or con- 
sent “ instructor). (3 hours a week, one semester; half 
course). 


390c. Selected Current Topics in Sociology 

A lecture or seminar course designed to encourage study in 
newly developing areas of Sociology. Areas will be an- 
nounced from year to year. (3 hours a week, one semester; 
half course). 


Fourth-year Honours and Make-up year courses: Nor- 
mally available to honours students and those accepted 
in two-year graduate p' am. General prere- 
quisites: Sociology 327 and 335ab. 


400. Honours Seminar 

Analysis of central concepts, principles, and methodologies 
in sociological thought. The focus may vary from year to 
year. (Prerequisites: Sociology 327 and 335ab, honours 
standing or permission of instructor). Each student will 
develop a research proposal in the area of his concern. (3 
hours a week). 


402. Social Deviance and Control 

Theories and empirical studies of deviance and control, in- 
cluding developmental and social learning theories: 
deviant roles, careers and groups. Sociological analysis of 
the impact of societal reactions and institutions on deviant 
conduct. (Prerequisite: Sociology 327, 335ab, or consent of 
instructor). (3 hours a week). 
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403c. The Spree of Knowledge 

The theoretical and empirical! study of the social basis of 
knowledge. The existential and epistemological bases of 
mental productions, reality constructions and belief 
systems. These include ideology, science, religion, 
literature and art. Major emphasis upon the theoretical 
and methodological location of the sociology of knowledge 
as a discrete perspective within the discipline of sociology. 
Lahey anni Sociology 327, 335ab, or consent of instruc- 
tor). (3 hours a week, one semester; half course). 

404c. Structural-Functionalism 

A systematic inquiry into the history and present status of 
sociological theories which focus on social structures and 
their functions. The inquiry will extend to contrasting 
models of structural-functional systems found in Biology, 
Psychology and Anthropology with those in Sociology. (3 
hours a week, one semester; half course). 


405c. Symbolic Interactionism 

An exploration of the various methodological and 
theoretical approaches to the role of symbols in human 
social action. The course will include the definition of sym- 
bols, the emergent use of symbols by man and mankind, 
and a study of the main research problems posed by sym- 
bolic interactionism, (3 hours a week, one semester; half 
course). 

406c. Marxist Social Theories 

The sources and concepts of Marxism as a theory of social 
structure and social change. The course will deal with the 
evolution of Marxist theories and the development of Neo- 
Marxism. (3 hours a week, one semester; half course). 


410. Advanced Research and Statistical Methods 
Students will carry out a class survey research project dur- 
ing the year. Class discussions and lectures on research 
design, sampling, data collection, date processing. data 
analysis and peporting of research findings will be syn- 
chronized with the on-going class project. (Prerequisites: 
mee 327, 335ah, or consent of instructor). (3 hours a 
week). 


412a. Directed Readings 

Independent study with members of the Sociology Depart- 
ment. Limited to final year students majoring in socio oBy. 
who have the approval of the Department. (Tutorial). 
(Brorguisitee Sociology 327, 335ab or consent of instruc- 
tor). (Half course, first semester). 


412b. Directed Readings 
(Half course, second semester). 


420c. Social Interaction and Social-Psychological 
rie 

d critical examination and survey of the basic theoretical 
issues and existing orientations in contemporary social- 
pacers theories. Contribution of Gestalt psychology, 
ield theory, reinforcement theories, social learning 
theories, psychoanalytic theory, role theory, and symbolic 
interaction. (3 hours a week, one semester; half course). 


421c. Analysis of Social Interaction and Small Group 
Research 

Critical analysis of small group studies; characteristics of 
members; group size; leadership; group climate; interper- 
sonal relations; group composition and capabilities; task 
performance role of individual and social factors on perfor- 
mance. (Prerequisite: Sociology 420c). (3 hours a week, one 
semester; half course). 
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Il. ANTHROPOLOGY SECTION 


Officers of Instruction: 

Professors: 

Pradhan, Mahesh Chandra; B.A. (Agra), M.A., LL.B. 
(Lucknow), Ph.D. (London)—1970. 

Theuws, Jacques Antoine; Lic. Doct. (Louvain)—1971. 
Associate Professor: 

Singh, Ripu Daman; B.A., M.A. (Lucknow), M.A., Ph.D. 
(Oregon)—1970. 

Assistant Professor: 

Eoloseike, Alan D.; B.A. (Cornell), M.A. (U.C.L.A.)— 
1970. 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


For admission to any of the following - ams a full Grade 
13 (Level 5) program as approved by the Secondary School, 
or equivalent Preliminary Year is required (see p. J-4). 


ACADEMIC REGULATIONS 


1. In each year students must choose their courses, in- 
cluding options, in consultation with the Department. 
Most options are expected also to be relevant to the major. 
Students are expected to abide by all Departmental regula- 
tions with respect to prerequisites. 

2. Not all courses in Anthropology will be offered in every 
year. Students should consult the Department in advance 
of registration to determine the available courses. 

3. Anthropology 110 or consent of instructor is the general 
prerequisite. 


PROGRAMS OF STUDY 


General degree with major in Anthropology: 

Total courses: fifteen or sixteen. 

Anthropology: six to eight full courses, including 110, 210 
and 212. 

Other: options to a total of fifteen or sixteen courses. 


Honours Anthropology: 

Total courses: twenty-one. 

Anthropology: nine courses, including 110, 210, 212, 250, 
410, two area half courses, three other full courses or 
equivalent, 

Other: one non-language course from the Faculty of Arts; 
one course in language, science or mathematics; ten op- 
tions. 

Students honouring in Anthropology must maintain an 
overall B average, with a B average standing in Anthro. 
110, 210, 212, 250, 410, two area half courses and among 
these, not more than one C in a full course or equivalent. 


Honours Anthropology and Linguistics: 

Total courses: twenty-two. 

Anthropology: eight courses, including 110, 210, 212, 250, 
351, 410, two area half courses, one additional full course or 
equivalent. 

Linguistics: seven courses, including Linguistics 101, 201; 
English 275; Philosophy 200, 400; Psychology 344; one ad- 
ditional Linguistics course. 

Other: One of Spanish 315, Russian 345, German 363; one 
language course; one course in science or mathematics; 
four options. 

Students honouring in Anthropology and Linguistics must 
meet the individual requirements of both of the following: 
Anthropology: An overall B average, with a B average 
standing in Anthro. 110, 210, 212, 250, 410, two area half 
courses, and among these, not more than one C in a full 
course or equivalent. 

Linguistics: An overall B average, with B standing ineach 
of 101 and 201. 

Honours Anthropology and Psychology: 

Total courses: twenty-two. 

Anthropology: eight courses, including 110, 210, 212, 250, 
385, 410, two area half courses, one other full course or 
equivalent. 

Psychology: seven courses, including 115ab, 222, 228, 329, 
334, 344; one of 231, 353 or 455. 

Other: one non-language course from the Faculty of Arts; 
one course in language, science or mathematics; five op- 
tions. 

Students honouring in Anthropology and Psychology must 
meet the individual requirements of both of the following: 
Anthropology: An overall B average, with a B average 
standing in Anthro. 110, 210, 212, 250, 410, two area h 
courses, and among these, not more than one C in a full 
course or equivalent. 

er i pe An overall B average, with B standing in 
115ab. 


Honours Anthropology and Sociology: 

Total courses: twenty-three. 

Anthropology: eight courses, including 110, 210, 212, 250, 
410, two area half courses, two other full courses or 
equivalent. 

Sociology: eight courses, including 100, 212, 327, 335ab, 
410, two half courses from the 403c-406c sequence, two 
other full courses or equivalent. * 

Other: one non-language course from the Faculty of Arts; 
one course in language, science or mathematics; five op- 
tions. 

Students honouring in Anthropology and sdsoloy. must 
meet the individual requirements of both of the following: 
Anthropology: An overall B average, with a B average 
standing in Anthro. 110, 210, 212, 250, 410, two area half 
courses, and among these, not more than one C in a full 
course or equivalent. 

Sociology: An overall B average, with a B average in 
Sociology courses. 

*It is recommended that one of these courses be 
Anthro/Soc. 224. ? 


Anthropology 


COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


110. Introduction to Anthropology 

Scope of Anthropology and the holistic nature of the dis- 
cptinins a brief study of its branches (Archaeology and 
Physical Anthropology); survey of cultures of primitive and 
traditional societies of the world in terms of their customs 
and institutions (economic, kinship, religious, political); 
relationship between language and culture; study of 
culture change and applied aspects of anthropology, and 
its relevance for the modern world. (2 lectures, 1 laboratory 
hour a week). 


210. Introduction to Physical Anthropology 

Meaning, historical development and scope; introduction 
to major concepts of evolution of man; anatomical distinc- 
tions of man and his near relatives; interpretation of 
human fossil record; modern human populations and their 
biological variations; sources of variation and evolution; 
concepts of race and race formation; a consideration of 
some aspects of non-human primate behaviour. (2 lectures, 
1 laboratory hour a week). 


212. Principles of Archaeology 

A survey of techniques, methods and accomplishments of 
anthropological archaeology; the evolution of man and 
culture from the early Pleistocene to the rise of food 
production and the urban states. (3 hours a week). 


213. Introduction to Field Methods & Techniques of 
Modern Anthropological Archaeology 

This course will include supervised excavation of local 
Southwestern Ontario sites. (Traditionally offered in 12- 
pen tka session). (Lectures and laboratories in- 
clu , 


220c. Museum Methods 

Techniques of display, methods of preparation and restora- 
tion of ethnological and archaeological materials. Will be 
conducted in the laboratory. (3 hours a week, one semester; 
half course). 


224. Intergroup Relations 
(see Sociology 224). 


230. Indians and Eskimos of Canada 
Culture areas of the Indians and the Eskimos of Canada; 
problems of their environment and adaptation; their social 
organization and institutions; problems created by ac- 
culturation without assimilation during the last 200 years; 
and their aspirations. (3 hours a wed), 


233c. Peoples of South America 

Survey of selected cultures or culture areas. Content will 
c from year to year. (3 hours a week, one semester; 
half course). 


235. Peoples of Africa 

Outline of cultural areas in Africa, which includes City- 
States, Ringdans, Cattle-Complex and Tribes without 
Rulers. Fundamental concept and their symbolizations in 
African world views. (3 hours a week). 

236c. Peoples of Asia 

Survey of selected cultures or culture areas. Content will 
vary from year to year. (3 hours a week, one semester; half 
course). 

237c. Peoples of Oceania 

Survey of selected cultures or culture areas. Content will 
vary a year to year. (3 hours a week, one semester; half 
course). 
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' 242c. Peasant Cultures of Latin America 

A survey of the social and cultural organization of rural 
subsistence farming communities of Middle and South 
America; external relations with regional and national 
social systems. (3 hours a week, one semester; half course). 


250. Kinship and Social Organization 

Kinship systems, principally in non-Western societies, and 
their significance in the organization of social life. Theories 
of kinship, marriage regulations and kinship role patterns. 
(3 hours a week). 


260c. Economic Anthropology 

A survey of the ethnology of economic life, principally in 
non-Western societies, with an emphasis on the operation 
of systems of production and distribution within the 
diverse cultural contexts. (3 hours a week, one semester; 
half course). 


300c. New World Prehistory 

Survey and analysis of New World archaeological data 
with emphasis on current problems in the pre-history of 
North and Meso-America. (3 hours a week, one semester; 
half course). 


301c. Old World Prehistory 

Survey and analysis of archaeological data of Eurasia and 
Africa with emphasis on current problems surrounding the 
origins and evolution of culture in the Old World. (3 hours 
a week, one semester; half course). 


303c. Social Aspects of Modernization and Develop- 
t 


men 
(See Sociology 303c). 


313. Field Research in Canadian Archaeology 

This course is designed as a follow-up of Anthropology 213, 
in order that the student with a major interest in Canadian 
Archaeology can derive a full archaeological experience by 
selecting, excavating, recording and analyzing several 
features. Competence will be based on conduct in the field, 
as well as on the quality of final site reports. (Prerequisite: 
Anthropology 213, or consent of instructor). (Traditionally 
offered in 12-week summer session). (Lectures and 
laboratories included). 


320c. Biology, Society & Culture 

paid ah mechanics and behaviour of living forms; selection 
and adaptation. Fundamentals of human genetics; the 
biology and culture of present day populations of man. (3 
hours a week, one semester; half course). 


321c. Primate Behaviour 

A study in primate ecology; adaptation and behaviour of 
non-human primates, a comparative study in primate 
social organization. (No prerequisites). (3 hours a week, 
one semester; half Jontthck 4 

330c. Primitive Art 

Theories regarding the evolution of artistic expressions. 
Analysis of the various media of the world’s artistic expres- 
sive systems; the role of art in culture and the role of the ar- 
tist in society. Problems of perception, cognition, learning, 
aesthetics and creativity in cross-cultural contexts wit 
special emphasis on New World cultures. (3 hours a week, 
one semester; half course). 


351. Language in Culture 

A study of language in its sociocultural setting: language as 
a communication system and ec of culture, language 
structure, language and thought, meaning and 
ethnolinguistics, social linguistic variation and change. (3 
hours a week). 
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oe Emergence of Civilization in the Near and Middle 
ast 

An intensive investigation into the developments which 
produced the civilizations of the Near and Middle East, 
with special reference to village growth, urbanization and 
the formation of complex societies and the states. (3 hours 
a week, one semester; half course). 

36lc. Emergence of Civilization in the Americas 

The development of civilization and the growth of the 
states in nuclear America, culminating in the ascendance 
of the Aztecs, Mayas and Incas. (3 hours a week, one 
semester; half course). 

370. Traditional Political Systems 

Political organization in non-Western societies of varying 


‘degrees of complexity. Law and the maintenance of order; 


corporate groups; ideology. The relationships of political to 
other institutions of society. (3 hours a week). 


380. Experimental Physical Anthropology 
Somatometry; blood grouping techniques, PTC tests, 
saliva, etc. Osteometry and dermatoglyphics. (2 lectures, 2 
laboratory hours a week). 


38lc. Comparative Functional Osteology 

Physiology of bone; functional aspects of bone formation, 
aging, sexing and identification; a comparative study of 
morphology of bones in primates. (2 lectures, 2 laboratory 
hours a week; one semester, half course). 


385. Culture and Personality 

Theories of the relationship between personality and 
culture and the development of such theories in the history 
of anthropology. The relationship of culture and _per- 
sonality research to general social and cultural research, A 
review of the modern sub-fields of psychological 
anthropology. (3 hours a week). 


390. Culture-Contact and Culture Change 

Problems of cultural and social change, including the im- 
‘s western civilization upon native societies. (3 hours a 
week). 


400c. Seminar in Mathematical Anthropology 
An examination of the major areas of the use of 
mathematics and statistics, in anthropology as applied to 
cross-cultural analysis, mathematical modelling of aspects 
of cultural systems and numerical taxonomy. te 
queen Any one of the following statistical courses: 
clology. 327, Geography 230ab or vie hology 228, or con- 
t , one semester; half 


sent of the instructor). (3 hours a wee 


course). 


410. Method and Theory in Anthropology 

A critical examination of the various sub-fields of 
Anthropology (social-cultural, prehistoric, linguistic, and 
physical) in terms of theoretical content and analytical 
methods. Emphasis will be on contemporary 
anthropological works, historic figures, and “schools” of 
Anthropology. Modern philosophers of science will also be 
read for a comparative critical assessment of Anthropology. 
(3 hours a week). 


43lc. European Populations in Canada ‘ 
A seminar covering research on European populations in 
Canada. Emphasis will vary from archaeological to 
ethnohistorical to modern ethnic groups. Course may be 
per i for credit. (3 hours a week, one semester; half 
course). 


440c. Directed Readings in Prehistory and 
Archaeology 

Designed for students considering graduate work with an 
emphasis on Prehistory and Archaeology. Independent 
study and readings with members of the anthropology 
staff. (Prerequisites: two courses at the 300 level, or con- 
sent ot instructor). (3 hours a week, one semester; half 
course). 


441c. Directed Readings in Physical Anthropol 
Designed for students considering graduate work with an 
emphasis in Physical Anthropology. Independent study 
and readings with members of anthropology staff. (Prere- 
quisite: two courses at the 300 level, or consent of instruc- 
tor). (3 hours a week, one semester; half course). 


442c. Directed Readings in Cultural Anthropology 
Destined for students considering graduate work with an 
emphasis in Cultural Anthropology. Independent study 
and readings with members of anthropology staff. (Prere- 
quisite: two courses at the 300 level, or consent of instruc- 
tor). (3 hours a week, one semester; half course). 


450. Primitive Religion 

The course will be split into two parts. The first part will 
analyse structure and function of tribal religions in the’ 
wider framework of omg a reflection upon religion 
as a universal phenomenon. The second part will deal more 
specifically with Messianic, nativistic and revival move- 
ments against the background of Zoroastrism, Judeo- 
Christian Messianism and Hellenistic mystery-cults. 
Critical reviews of modern theories. (3 hours a week). 


Social Work 


SCHOOL OF 
SOCIAL WORK 


Officers of Instruction: 


Professors: 
Morrow, Harry M.; B.A., B.S.W., M.S.W. (British 
Colum bia)—1966. 


ae John; B.A., M.S.W. (Toronto), D.S.W. (Penn.) — 
1968. 


Associate Professors: 
Chandler, Robert; B.A., B.S.W., M.S.W. (Toronto)—1968. 


piste Stewart; B.A., M.A., M.S.W. (Wayne State)— 


Taylor, Patricia Ann; B.A. (Assumption), B.S.W., M.S.W. 
(Toronto)—1968. 

Kroeker, Bernhard J.; B.Ed. (Alberta), B.S.W., M.S.W. 
(Toronto)—1969. (Director of the School). 

Clarke, James P.; A.B., M.S. (Columbia), Ph.D. (New 
York)—1969. 


Buckley, Lola E.; B.B.A. (Houston), M.S.W. (Denver), 
D.S.W. (Southern California)—1970. 


Cruz, Valentin; B.A. (Providence College), B.S.W., 
M.S.W. (Ottawa)—1971. 


Hansen, Forrest C.; B.A. (Alberta), B.S.W., M.S.W. 
(Toronto)—1971. 


Chatterjee, P. Kumar; B.A., M.A. (Agra), B.S.W., M.S.W. 
(Toronto), Ph.D. (Bryn Mawr)—1972. 

Meyer, Margrit; B.A. (Wilson, Penn.), M.S.S. (Bryn 
Mawr) —1973. 

Assistant Professors: 

Monaghan, Bernard F. S.; Prof. Cert. S.W. (Ottawa), B.A. 
(Windsor), M.S.W. (Carleton)—1972. 


Gallant, Wilfred A.; B.A. (St. Francis X), M.S.W. 
(Maritime School of S.W.)—1973. 


Harman, Mae; B.A., B.S.W., M.S.W. (‘Toronto)—1973. 
Sessional Instructors: 

Bueno, Lydia; M.S.W. (Wayne State)—1974. 

Chan, Christopher; B.A., M.S.W. (Ottawa)—1974. 


oe Judge Ian; Diploma in Social Work (Toronto)— 
1972. 


Reavey, Marion; M.S.W. (Wayne State)—1969. 

Regier, Otto; M.S.W. (Toronto)—1974. 

Tallon, John D.; B.A. (Assumption), B.Th. (Toronto), 
M.Ed. (Rochester), M.S.W. (Windsor)—1973. 
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Field Instructors and Associates: 
Blonde, Brian; M.S.W. 

Bueno, Lydia; M.S.W. 

Buhlman, Jack C.; M.S.W. 
Chan, Christopher; M.S.W. 
Clarke, Edwin; A.A.P.S.W. 
Czuchnowsky, Dan; M.A. 
Daignault, Paul; M.S.W. 

Dhar, Moti; M.S.W. 

Dougall, Dolores; M.S.W. 

Fogg, Susan; M.S.W. 

Fynn, Harold; B.A. 

Gold, Neil; LL.B. 

Goon, Randy; M.S.W. 

Henry, Paul; B.A. 

Hicks, Arthur; M.S.W. 

Hurley, June; B.S.W. 

Hurst, Cathy; M.S.W. 
Hutchinson, Graham; B.A. 
Kaplan, Marvin; Ph.D. 
Lalancette, Cathy; M.S.W. 
Lepine, B.; R.N. 

Lin, Jean; M.S.W. 

Marentette, Lillian; M.S.W. 
Myers, Margaret; M.S.W. 
McCarthy, Gary; M.S.W. 
McKittrick, Mary; M.S.W. 
Monaghan, Ann Marie; M.S.W. 
Nobbs, Susan; M.S.W. 
Nugent, John; M.C.A. 
Panton, Elizabeth; M.S.W. 
Peloso, Patricia; B.S.W. 


Pfaff, Michael J.; M.S.W. 
Polson, Don; M.S.W. 
Purcell, Clayton; M.S.W. 


Regier, Otto; M.S.W. 
Rooney, Dan; M.S.W. 
Sanchez, Pilar; inh 


Schnarr, Ruth Anne; M.S.W. 


Taub, Barry; Ph.D. 
Vandereerden, Wilhemina; B.A. 
Van Velzen, Neil; M.S.W. 
Walsh, Dave; B.Th. 

Young, John C.; M.S.W. 


I. PROGRAMS 


The University of Windsor offers a four-year un- 
dergraduate program leading to an Honours B.S.W. 
degree, and a graduate program leading to an M.S.W. 
degree. Both the B.S.W. and the M.S.W. graduates will be 
prepared to engage in professional social work practice. 


The undergraduate program is organized as a professional 
sequence and combines studies in the social sciences, the 
humanities and other options along with professional 
courses. While enrolled in the Level I course students are 
strongly encouraged to become involved in a volunteer ex- 
perience in the community; Level II and III students are 
engaged in a specific field experience and Level IV students 
are assigned to community agencies or settings for two full 
days a week for field instruction. 
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Field Experience and Field Work are part of the course re- 
uirement and may require evening and weekend hours. 
tudents must agree to accept field placements as 

designated by the School. Field Experience and Field Work 

students may require the use of an automobile. 


Candidates having a B.A. degree (or its equivalent) with 
suitable prerequisites in the social sciences, and otherwise 
meeting the requirements for admission to the School of 
Social Work may be admitted to the B.S.W. program with 
advanced standing. Students who have completed the 
B.S.W. requirements and have at least one year of profes- 
sional work experience may complete the M.S.W. program 
in one calendar year. The graduate program is outlined in 
the Faculty of Graduate Studies calendar. (See Section K), 


II. ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS FOR B.S.W. 
HONOURS PROGRAM 


The recommended deadline for all applications to the 
School of Social Work, (i.e., Level III and IV) is March 1st. 
Level I and II courses may be taken on a part-time basis 
but it is expected that students in Level III and IV will 
engage in full-time studies. 


A. REGULAR PROGRAM 


1, Level I 

Admission to Level I courses is ovens by the general re- 

ev of the University. (See section A of the General 
alendar). 


2. Level IT 

Admission to Level II courses requires the minimum of a 
“B” in Social Work 115 and in at least one of ire, 
115 or Sociology 100, as well as a “C™ average in Level I 
courses, 

Students who have satisfactorily completed at least four 
university courses may, with the permission of the School, 
enroll in Level I and Level II courses simultaneously. In 
any event, they will be required to satisfactorily complete 
twelve full courses, including all required courses, before 
being eligible to enroll in Level III courses. 


3. Level III 

For admission to Level III students must have an overall 
“B” average with at least a “‘C”™ in all Social Work courses 
and have satisfactorily completed twelve university courses 
including all Level I and II required courses and should ap- 
ply b arch 1, to compete for a limited number of 
available places. Applicants to Level III will be assessed for 
suitable personal qualities as well as academic qualifica- 
tions. 


4. Level IV Be 
To proceed to Level IV students must obtain at least a “C 
grade in each Level III Social Work course. 


B. TRANSFER STUDENTS 

Applicants who have completed one or more years of study 

at another School of Social Work will be individually asses- 
. Enrollment in Level III courses will require application 

oe 1, and competition on the same basis as outlined 

above 


Applicants who wish to transfer from other programs will 
_— be individually assessed, but will be required to com- 
aor the twelve required Level I and Level II courses, 
efore being permitted to enroll in Level III courses. 


C. DEGREE STUDENTS 

Applicants who already hold a B.A. or equivalent degree, 

may be admitted to the B.S.W. program with advanced 

standing. Applicants will be individually assessed and will 
usually enter at Level III, or if eligible, to the minimum 
one-calendar-year program. 

The minimum one-calendar-year program is designed for 

degree a a who have considerable Social Work ex- 

perience. This program begins in the first week of July, for 

a six-week summer course, and then follows through the 

regular academic year. To be eligible to this minimum 

program the applicant must: 

—have completed a bachelor degree with a “B” average. 

—have satisfactorily completed a minimum of seven full 
courses in the social sciences, at least four of which must 
be in Psychology and Sociology. 

—have satisfactorily completed at least one year of con- 
tinuous full-time paid social work employment, follow- 
ing receipt of his degree. 

—be prepared to engage in a personal interview, preferably 
at the University of Windsor. 

—be prepared to be a full-time student. 

—be prepared to complete all Level III and IV Social Work 
courses plus Social Work 201c—a total of eight full 
courses during the twelve-month period. 


D. SPECIAL CIRCUMSTANCES 

The Admissions Committee welcomes any inquiries 
ce Po special circumstances that any student has in 
relation to any of the above requirements. 


Ill. ACADEMIC REGULATIONS 


Unless otherwise stated the general regulations governin 
academic matters as outlined in Section A of the genera 
calendar, will apply to Social Work students. 
Supplemental Examinations 

Supplemental examinations are not available for Social 
Work courses. 

Advanced Standing Examination 

Students who have extensive experience related to Social 
Work, or respective training may apply to write an ad- 
vanced standing examination for Social Work 115. 


IV. PROGRAMS OF STUDY 


BACHELOR OF SOCIAL WORK 

Students wishing to prepare for a career in Social Work are 
advised to take the Honours B.S.W. program. 
Permission of the School is required to register in Social 
Work courses at Level II, III and IV. 

Level I 

Social Work 115; Sociology 100; Psychology 115ab; three 
options, ° 

Level IT 

Social Work 201c, 235, 245c; Sociology 203; Psychology 
222; two options’. 


Social Work 


Level IIT 

Satisfactory oP and acceptance are necessary to 
enroll in Leve Social Work courses. 

Social Work 302c, 335, 345; Psychology 231; two options”. 
*Among the seven options in Level 1, II and III at least two 
must be in Sociology/Psychology subjects, and two must 
be in non-social science subjects. 


Level IV 
Social Work 436, 440c, 442c, 445c, 446c, 450; two of: 401c, 
402c, 4038c, 404c, 405c. 


COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


Social Work 115 is open to all students in the University. 
Students wishing to enroll in all other social work courses 
must receive permission of the School. 

All courses listed will not necessarily be offered in the com- 
ing year. 

115. Introduction to Social Welfare and Social Work 
A descriptive survey course outlining the role of the Social 
Worker in meeting human needs in a changing society. 
Included is an overview of methods of social work practice, 
a description of the social resources of a community, and 
areas in which social work is practiced. There will also be a 
brief examination of society's changing approach to issues 
such as poverty. (3 hours a week). 


201c. Issues in the Delivery of Welfare Services 
In this course issues in the delivery of social services that 
have been touched upon generally are examined more 
closely. Issues may change from year to year, but such 
questions as the evaluation of services, attempts to relate 
delivery systems more directly with community needs, the 
ublic-voluntary relations under the Canada Assistance 
lan, and the use of advocacy by social workers will be ex- 
amined. (3 hours a week, one semester; half course). 


211. Trends in Health and Welfare Services 

An examination of Canadian health and welfare services 
with an emphasis on basic principles and practices of com- 
munity health. (Taught in cooperation with School of 
blir (3 hours a week). (Not a prerequisite course for 
Social Work students). 


235. Social Work Intervention I 

A facilitative whole-person approach to practice, involving 
understanding and application of Social Work principles, 
development of interviewing and helping skills, with an 
emphasis on developing relationship through constructive 
use of the self. (Prerequisites: S.W. 115, Sociology 100, 
Psychology 115ab, or permission of the School). (3 hours a 
week, full course, plus field experience and supervision). 


245c. Self and Environment 
Through the use of personal documents and class ex- 
erience, the student is sensitized to the functioning of the 
Self as a base for methods of practice and social welfare 
courses. The functioning of the Self will be studied within 
the contexts of personal experience, and family and social 
environment. (Prerequisites: S.W. 115, Sociology 100, 
Psychology 115, or permission of the School). (2 hours lec- 
tures, one hour febeniadiet a week, one semester; half 
course). 
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302c. A Comparative Study of Social Welfare Policy 
Social Welfare policies, programs and services of Canada, 
Great Britain and the United States are examined in their 
societal context and compared according to models 
developed for the analysis of social welfare programs. The 
relevance of Social Work in defining social problems, 
developing policy solutions, and participating in program 
resolution of social problems will be examined. (3 hours a 
week, one semester; half course). 


335. Social Work Intervention II 

The helping process from intake to termination within the 
framework of the facilitative model; formulation of 
diagnostic and intervention plans based on student field 
experience; methods of intervention with individuals, 
families, small groups, and communities, and the work of 
administration, research, and social action. (4 hours a 
week, full course, plus field experience and supervision). 


345. Human Behaviour and Social Environment 

A study of personality growth and development and factors 
which underlie the individual's social functioning, using a 
developmental model in relation to social systems. The fol- 
lowing areas are examined: social consequences of physical 
and mental illness and disability, particularly the impact 
on human behaviour; socio-cultural determinants of 
behaviour; and the influence of groups on human 
behaviour. The intent is to prepare students to apply 
knowledge of human behaviour and social environment in 
ae problems for social work intervention. (3 hours a 
week). 


40lc. Services for Children 

Issues in the present structure and functioning of services 
for children. Phe rights of children, and their need for ser- 
vices will be examined, in relation to existing services, such 
as protection, adoption, foster care, health services, and 
compulsory education, with special attention being given 
to the trend toward meinatieuls arenting responsibilities. 
(3 hours a week, one semester; half course). 


402c. Services for Families 

Family functioning and family needs will be examined in 
relation to social service systems, including family counsel- 
ling services; family and divorce courts; mental health ser- 
vices; day care; homemaker services, and others. (3 hours a 
week, one semester; half course). 


403c. Service for Aging 

The growing need for services to aging, and the Senate 
Report on Aging, will serve as foci for an examination of the 
discrepancies between the knowledge of needs of the aging 
and the community's readiness to meet those needs 
through voluntary and public action. (3 hours a week, one 
semester; half course). 


404c. Correctional Services 
The place of correctional services within the Criminal 
Justice field will be explored and correctional programs in 
Canada will be examined along with some assessment of 
the issues and problems inherent in this field and the place 
of the Social Worker in these services. Reference will also 
made to matters such as prevention, delinquency, 
recidivism, habitual offenders, sentencing practices, com- 
munity 2a ee etc. and their - ications for ser- 
vice. (3 hours a week, one semester; half course). 
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405c. Law and Social Welfare 

Concepts and principles in he and social provisions for 
the stein of family, children and adults and legal 
problems pertinent to the social work practice will be ex- 
amined. (2 hours a week, one semester; half course). 


436. Social Work Intervention III 

A unitary approach to intervention with individuals, 

families, small groups and communities. Emphasis upon 

operationalizing relationship and developing effective 

facilitative traits. Lab sessions may be used to augment ex- 

seg component to complement field placement. (4 
ours a week). (Full course). 


440c. Community Process 

The Social Worker in the community. This course is 
designed to help social workers understand the community 
and its social systems. The relationship of Social Services 
to the community, and the relationship of the professional 
social workers to the community both inside and outside 
work situations will be examined. (2 hours a week, one 
semester; half course). 


442c. The Organization and Administration of Social 
Service Programs 

The application of the principles of the administration 
method in Social Work settings, with reference to the 
history, theory and practice of the art and science of ad- 
ministration as developed in business, government and 
voluntary social welfare organizations in the 20th century. 
(3 hours a week, one semester; half course). 


445c. Social Work Statistics 

Topics include: nominal, ordinal, interval and ratio scales: 
the use of calculators in statistical analysis. Emphasis is on 
statistical techniques adaptable to social work data, 
research designs, and the use in decision making. (2 hours a 
week, one semester; half course). 


446c. Research Methods in Social Work 
Meaning and goals of social work research. Formulation of 
social work problems in appropriate research, designs; 
identification of variables, selection and design of tools for 
data collection; tests for validity and reliability; ae 
rocedures; application of statistics to data coll i 
port writing; data analysis by computers. Social work 
research compared to behavioural science research, (e.g. 
sociology and psychology). (2 hours a week, one semester; 
half course). 


450. Field Practice ; 
Field practice placement will be assigned by the School in 
selected agencies. The field instruction program will be 
provided by faculty and selected agency supervisors ap- 
proved by the School of Social Work. Students must agree 
to accept field placements as designated. (16 hours a week; 
Fall and Winter terms). 


CERTIFICATE IN PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION 


Required Courses: 

Pol. Sci. 110c: Canadian Government and Politics. 

Pol. Sci. 115c: Canadian Federalism in the 20th Century. 
Pol. Sci. 215: Urban Politics. 

Pol. Sci. 325: Canadian Public Policy & Administration. 
Bus. Ad. 140c: Introduction to Business Management. 
Bus. Ad. 15lc: Financial Accounting Principles I. 

Bus. Ad. 152c: Financial Accounting Principles II. 

Bus. Ad. 343c: Personnel Management — Principles & 
Procedures. 

Bus. Ad. 344c: Industrial Relations. 


Plus 1 semester course in Bus. Ad. not already taken. 


This program is intended primarily for part-time students. 
Enquiries about the program should be directed to the of- 
fice of the Dean of Social Science. 


Three of the prescribed courses are from the field of 
Business Administration and three from Political Science. 
At the rate of two subjects per year, the minimum time re- 
quired for the Certificate is three years. The student may, 
however, extend this period by taking only one course per 
year. 

Students must obtain an overall “C” average in the six 
prescribed courses to merit the Certificate. 


PROGRAM IN 
LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


A full Grade 13 (Level 5) program as approved by the 
wimaaald School; or equivalent Preliminary Year (see p. 
-4), 


PROGRAM OF STUDY 


B.A. degree in Honours Latin American Studies 
A Latin American Studies program is designed, through a 
combination of courses in Language and Literature and 
the Social Sciences, to contribute to the goals of a liberal 
education to meet the needs of those preparing to be 
specialists in the Latin American countries. A background 
in Latin American Studies may prepare the student for 
teaching, research, government service, business, and mass 
communications. It is an integrated interdepartmental 
course of studies organized by the Departments currently 
articipating: Economics; Geography; Hispanic and 
igtan Studies; History; Political Science; Sociology and 
Anthropology. 


Interdisciplinary Programs 


Students planning to pursue a degree in Latin American 
Studies must seek counselling from the Department in 
whose discipline they intend to focus their studies. 


The sg? ot ce consists of twenty-one to twenty-three 
courses. There are two basic areas of study: Language and 
Literature core; Social Science core. 


In the Language and Literature core at least eight 
courses should be taken including Spanish 205ab, 232, 242, 
360, 410y, 411c, 460 and Portuguese 309 and 490. In addi- 
tion, twelve courses should be taken in the Social Sciences 
including three of Anthropology 110; Economics 101 or 
102; eoerephy 130ab; History 115; Political Science 110c 
and 130c; Sociology 100 and three of Geography 320; 
History 235; Political Science 239. At least five of the 
twelve courses in Social Sciences should be selected in one 
Social Science discipline. 


In the Social Science core a total of fourteen Social 
Science courses should be taken, including three of 
Anthropology 110; Economics 101 or 102; Geography 
130ab; History 115; Political Science 110c and 130. 
Sociology 100 and three of Geography 320; History 235; 
Political Science 239. The remaining eight courses should 
en in one discipline. In addition five courses in 
Language and Literature including Spanish 205ab, 210y, 
21l1c, 232, 242; Spanish 360 or 460 or Portuguese 309. 


A student who intends to pursue a Master of Arts in a 
Social Science subsequent to the completion of the 
Honours Latin American Studies Bachelor of Arts, should 
assure himself through counselling, that he has completed 
sufficient course work throughout the program so that he 
may apply directly for the Master of Arts candidacy. Those 
who hold an Honours Bachelor of Arts in a Latin American 
Studies or Social Science are advised to investigate the 
Foreign Area Fellowship Program which gives substantial 
awards for pursuit of special study in Latin America, and 

ants for a program of study leading to a Master of Arts 

egree in a Social Science at a Canadian University. For 
such programs of study see the announcements in the 
Faculty of Graduate Studies under the following headings: 
Economics, Geography, History, Hispanic and Italian 
Studies (under Romance Languages), Political Science and 
Sociology and Anthropology. 
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PROGRAM IN 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


A full Grade 13 (Level 5) program as approved by the 
Peeing nts School; or equivalent Preliminary Year (see p. 
-4), 


Nature and Purpose: 
The program in International Relations links together 
social science and language courses in order to provide a 
broad understanding of the dynamics of global society and 
a useful preparation for a wide variety of careers relating to 
the international field. 
In drawing upon the resources of the Political Science, 
Economics, History and Language Departments, therefore, 
the program aims at ape the attention of students on 
the major international challenges of our time and at 
equipping them with the necessary historical perspective, 
analytical skills and language training to enable them to 
respond positively to those challenges. Furthermore, an 
Honours Degree in International Relations can furnish stu- 
dents with a valuable background for positions in teaching, 
pee government service, international institutions, 
suing: commerce, journalism, broadcasting and the 
armed forces. 
The University of Windsor is the only Ontario University to 
offer a B.A. degree in Honours International Relations. 


PROGRAM OF STUDY 


B.A. degree in Honours International Relations 
Total courses: twenty-two. 


Political Science: 

The lowe (equivalent to six full courses) are all re- 
quired: 

110c: Canadian Government and Politics 

160c: Issues in World Politics 

260: Contemporary International Politics 

261: Canadian Foreign Policy 

270a: Introduction to Statistical Methods 

270b: Research Methods in Political Science 

365: International Law and Institutions 

460: Seminar in Foreign Policy and International Rela- 
tions 

Suggested Options: 

358: Political Conflict, Bargaining and Conflict Resolution 
361: Foreign Policy of the Superpowers 

367: International Relations in Asia 

369: International Relations in Latin America 


Economics: Five full courses or equivalent are required: 
102: Introduction to Economics 
222a: Intermediate Microeconomics I 
222b: Intermediate Microeconomics II 
232a: Intermediate Macroeconomic Theory 
232b: Money and the Economy 
372: International Economics 
One full course or equivalent from: 
340: Economic Development 
360a: Economic History of Canada 
360b: Selected Current Economic Problems and Policies in 
the Canadian Economy 
390: Comparative Economic Systems 
440a: Problems of Economic Development in Some 
Selected Countries 
ong Problems of Economic Development in Southeast 
sia 
442: Economic Development in the Caribbean and Latin 
America 
452a: Labour Economics: Comparative Labour Movements 
and Markets 
490: The Soviet Type Economies 
History: Four courses are required: 
222: History of Canada 
One of: 
420: History of European HE we 1815 to Present 
438: Diplomatic History of the United States 
One of: 
225: Modern Europe Since 1648 
234: History of the United States 
370: The United States in the Twentieth Century 
And one of: 
333: History of the British Commonwealth 
420: History of European Diplomacy 1815 to present 
(unless previously taken) 
438: eee History of the United States (unless 
previously taken) 
439: History of the U.S.S.R. 
446: Canada in the Twentieth Century 
461: Canadian-American Relations, 1783-present 
e: At least two full-year university level courses 
in a language other than English are required. 
Other: One non-language course from the Faculty of Arts. 
or one course from the Faculty of Science an 
Mathematics; four options to a total of twenty-two 
courses. 


Notes: (1) The requirements for the B.A. Honours in Inter- 
national Relations are such as to give those who complete 
the Program the equivalent of “majors’’ in both Political 
Science and Economics, while careful selections of options 
could lead to a student also accumulating the equivalent of 
a major in either History or a language. 

(2) It is also ible for students following the Honours 
International Relations program simultaneously to fu 
all the requirements for direct entry into a one-year M.A. 
program in Political Science, provided they choose their 
options carefully. Students who intend to apply for such 
direct entry are therefore strongly advised to seek counsell- 
ing from the Political Science Department at an early stage 
of their undergraduate studies. 

For further information contact the Program Coordinator, 
Professor Bruce Burton, Department of Political Science. 


PROGRAM FOR 
STUDIES IN SOCIAL ACTION 


Nature and Purpose of the Program 


The Program for Studies in Social Action is a cooperative 
interdepartmental and_ interfaculty venture bringing 
together courses designed to help prepare students to make 
‘contributions as responsible citizens toward overcoming 
some of today’s urgent social problems. This venture has 
own primarily out of the initiative of students who have 
en disturbed by the human suffering, present and poten- 
tial, created by such problems as poverty, the population 
explosion, environmental pollution, racism mrbeta blight, 
and international tensions which could lead to the horrors 
of nuclear, chemical, or biological warfare. A grant from 
the Student’s Administrative Council enabled several stu- 
dents during the summer of 1969 to provide the key 
impetus for organizing the program. 
The courses in the Program for Studies in Social Action, 
drawing upon resources both of the University and of the 
wider community, stress the study of means by which 
remedies for social problems can be developed and 
implemented. The am’s courses include careful 
analyses of social problems and of possible alternative solu- 
tions, and also draw upon such analyses provided in other 
courses, many of which have long been offered in the 
University. The additional dimension provided by the 
ri ap is special emphasis on the study of concrete, prac- 
tical means by which citizens can participate in efforts to 
remedy social problems. 
The courses available in the Program for Studies in Social 
Action are offered by a variety of Faculties and Depart- 
ments. These courses may be taken, therefore, in any way 
that fits into existing curriculum requirements—whether 
as part of a major or as options. 
The instructors (or where “Staff” is indicated, the 
Departments) listed below have committed themselves to 
offer their sections of these courses as part of the Program; 
that is, stressing means by which citizens can participate 
in efforts to remedy social problems. If the instructor of a 
course should be changed, the course might not remain in 
the Program. To be certain, students should check with the 
instructors. Moreover, additional courses might be added 
to the Program between calendar printings. Students can 
obtain the latest information from the Registrar, or from 
one of the Program Coordinators: Professor Jack C. Ran- 
some, Department of be x pat and Professor Carlyn A. 
Querbach, Department of Classical Studies. 
Any student completing three or more courses in the 
Program may obtain a letter of reference from one of the 
coordinators or from another faculty participant in the 
Program. This letter will explain the goals of the am 
and will specify which courses the student has comp. eted 
successfully, If desired, the letter will also comment upon 
the student's performance in the courses, and his or her in- 
terest in social action. 


Interdisciplinary Programs 


Courses Available in the Program 

For complete descripion of courses, see ‘Course Descrip- 
tions” in Departments and Faculties concerned. 
Chemistry 301: Chemistry and Society. Professor Wood. 


Communication Studies 370: Media and Social Change. 
Professor Linton. 


Geography 150a: Introductory Urban Geography. Professor 
Ransome. 


popeanty 251a: Urban Design. Mr. Malone (Offered 
through Extension Division). 

Geography 315: Geography of Canadian Resources. Profes- 
sor Vandall. 

Geography 331: Resources and Conservation. Professor 
Vandall. 


Geography 347: Urban and Regional Planning. Professor 
Romsa, 


Geography 470: Urban Geography. Professors Ransome 

an msa, 

Greek History 210: History of Ancient Greece. Professor C. 

A. Querbach. 

Human Kinetics 363c: Administrative Theory and Prac- 

tice. Professors Fracas, Moriarty, and Olafson. 

Human Kinetics 455c: Sociology of Sport and Physical Ac- 

tivities. Professors Galasso, Moriarty, and Olafson. 

Human Kinetics 501c: Administration of Sport and 

Ay ag Activity. Professors Fracas, Moriarty, and 

n. 

Law 200: Law and Social Issues (Offered for credit in the 

Faculties of Arts and Social Science). Professor Brown. 

Physics 339: Physics and Society. Professor Schlesinger. 

Political Science 215: Urban Politics. Professor Price. 

Psychology 342: Environmental Psychology. Professors 

Libby and Minton. 

Psychology 344: Psychology of Communication. Professor 

Malone. 

Pavchoieg? 384: The Human Interactive Process, Professor 
plan. 

Religious Studies 320: Ethical Issues in the Biological 

Revolution. Professor Suttor with assistance from Profes- 

sors Doyle, M’Closkey, Okey, and Winner (of Biology 

Department). 

Sociology 203: Social Problems. Professors Faber and 

Ramcharan. 

Sociology 226c: People and Work. Professor Booth. 

Sociology 301b: Law and Society. Professor Booth. 

Sociology 330c: Social Change. Professor Loza-Soliman. 

soology 332c: The Industrialization Process. Professor 

‘aber. 

Se 515c: Sociology of Higher Education. Professor 

th. 
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Interdisciplinary Programs 
PROGRAM IN URBAN STUDIES 


Nature and se 

The program in Urban Studies links together courses in 
many departments which have an urban slant; it is in- 
tended to help focus the attention of students on an area of 
growing significance and concern in contemporary civiliza- 
tion. Students taking the program will gain a broad ex- 
posure to significant problems of urbanism and acquire 
significant skills for the mature analysis of urban 
problems. 


Students can take a general degree majoring in urban 
studies or they have a choice of two honours — 
Honours Political Science in Urban Studies and Honours 

phy in Urban Studies. The Honours program in 
Geography in Urban Studies is an appropriate field for 
those interested in planning, real-estate development and 
kin areas. Honours Political Science in Urban Studies 
would provide a suitable background for those interested in 
media or government careers related to the urban area. 
The administration of the program is in the hands of an in- 
terdepartmental committee whose chairman is Professor 
Trevor Price, Department of Political Science. Further in- 
am ene regarding the program can be obtained from the 
chairman. 


Regulations for taking courses: 
in Urban Studies 
a) introductory course will consist of: 


Geography 150a — Introduction to Urban Geography 
Sociology 103c — Urban Problems 
b) Core Courses, four of the following: 
Political Science 215 — Urban Politics 
History 240 — Cities in North America, Historical Ur- 
banization in Canada and the United States 
Sociology 212 — Analysis of Canadian Society 

momics 241 — Introduction to Urban Economics 
Geography 470 — Advanced Urban Geography 
c) Three additional courses can be selected from the follow- 
ing to fulfill the major requirement. This will not preclude 
students from taking other courses in the following list as 
options. (A course number followed by the letter a, b, c ory 
indicates half course). 


Political Science 

311—Provincial Government 
312—Intergovernmental Relations 
325—Canadian Public Policy and Administration 
420—Seminar in Public Policy 


Sociolo 

225c—Organizations and People 

330c—Social Change 

331c—Collective Behaviour 

336c—Political Sociology 

Anthropology 

at of Civilization in the Near and Middle 
st 

361c—Emergence of Civilization in the Americas 


Geography | 3 

250b—Industrial Location 

ct imap om of Urban Design (Taught only in Exten- 
sion 

321 —Transportation and Communications 

347 —City and Regional Planning 

365c—Marketing 

History 

350—Cities of Western Europe in the Later Middle Ages 
Economics 

352a—Economics of Labour I 

352b—Economics of Labour II 

382—Public Finance 

416ab—Economic Research in Regional and Urban 
Problems 


Psychology 

342—Environmental Psychology 

Communication Studies 

100c—Introduction to Mass Media 

101c—Survey of Mass Media Activities 

oa Planning Processes in Print and Broadcast 
ia 


Bio 
10 Piciciplon of Biology 


Law 

250a—Introduction to Planning Law (Taught only in Ex- 
tension) 

English 

107c—Literature and Social Change 

111c—Beyond Tomorrow: Utopia or Nightmare 


Honours Geography in Urban Studies: 
(See Department of Geography, p. J-13). 


Honours Political Science in Urban Studies: 
(See Department of Political Science, p. J-20). 
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THE FACULTY OF 
GRADUATE STUDIES 


ACADEMIC 
INFORMATION 
AND REGULATIONS 


APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION 
ne for admission should be addressed as follows: 
ffice of Graduate Studies 
Admissions 
University of Windsor 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada N9B 3P4 


The Office of Graduate Studies will send appropriate forms 
and instructions. Completed forms and other documents 
required for admission are to be sent to the Office of 
Graduate Studies. 

Applications for admission should be submitted as early as 
possible; unless an earlier deadline date is specified in the 
departmental listings, those reaching the Office of 
Graduate Studies after July 1 may not be approved in time 
to permit registration in eae If a fellowship is sought, 
application for admission, together with supporting docu- 
ments should reach the Office of Graduate Studies before 
March 15; otherwise no assurance can be given that the ap- 
plication for a fellowship will be considered. 
Applications for admission to Graduate Studies on a part 
time basis should be submitted by September 1; otherwise 
no assurance can be given that an application received 
after that date will be given consideration. All applications 
must be complete by the last date of registration. 


Action will be taken on an application for admission 
when all of the documents listed below have been 
received. 

1. The form, “Application for Admission to the Faculty of 

Graduate Studies,” properly filled out. 

2. Official transcripts of all undergraduate and graduate 

work from all colleges or universities attended. The term 

“official” means that the transcripts are sent directly from 

the college or university concerned to this university. 

3. Two Confidential Report Forms as indicated on the ap- 
lication form; three forms are required by the Psychology 
epartment. 

4. Graduate Record Examination scores (if required). 

5. If required, certification of sy in English from 

(a) The English Language Institute of the University of 
Michigan 


(b) Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New 
Jersey (see below). 
All applicants from abroad whose native language is not 
English are required to take an English proficiency test ad- 
ministered by one of the following institutions: 
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The — Language Institute of the University of 
Michigan. The praca is expected to make his own ar- 
rangements for taking this test in his own locale by con- 
tacting the centre in his locale or by writing to the English 
Language Institute of the University of Michigan, Testing 
and Certification, North University Building, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, U.S.A. 


OR 


The Educational Testing Service Test of English As A 
Foreign Language (TOEFL). For information on arrangin 
for this test the applicant should write to Educationa 
on” Service, Princeton, New Jersey, U.S.A., Zip Code 


REGISTRATION 


Students whose applications for admission to graduate 

study have been approved for full or part-time study 

should S yaeis themselves for registration on the date 

recorded in the calendar. Registration will not be com- 
leted until a ‘““Program-of-Work”™ form for the current year 
as been approved by the Department Head concerned or 

by a designated departmental advisor. This ‘“‘Program-of- 

Work” form serves as a ‘‘Permit-to-Register” for all 
aduate students. It may be secured from the Department 
eads or advisors prior to the dates of registration. 


All students must register in every session in which the 
facilities of the University for graduate study are to be 
utilized, whether in residence or off-campus. This includes 
those who are consulting with members of the faculty while 
working on theses, research, or dissertations. 

Once a student has registered he may not change his course 
or withdraw without permission from the Dean of Graduate 
Studies. No change can become effective without official 
notification from the Office of Graduate Studies, and sub- 
jects dropped without permission of the Dean of Graduate 
Studies will be regarded as failures. Students who for any 
reason wish to withdraw are particularly urged to notify the 
Office of Graduate Studies, as otherwise resumption of 
graduate study at this or another university may be dif- 
ficult or impossible. 


Failure to maintain registration in any semester or year 
will be considered as indicating withdrawal from 
Graduate Studies. 

To resume studies at a later date, candidates who have 
failed to maintain registration will be required to re-apply 
for admission and their application will be considered on 
its merits in the light of the then prevailing conditions and 
circumstances. 


Provisional Registration: 

A provisional registrant is one who is allowed to attend 
classes while his application is still under consideration. A 
student whose application is not complete by the regular 
registration period may be allowed to register provisional- 
ly. All required forms and documents must be submitted 
before the last day of registration. If the file is not com- 
plete by that date, or if the student is not eligible for ad- 
mission as a credit student, he will be allowed to continue 
on a non-credit basis only as an audit student. 


Audit Student: 

An audit student in any course is one who attends the 
course without credit towards a degree or program, and 
who is not entered or registered on the official University 
records or lists for purposes of academic or degree credit or 
transcripts. Such a student will not be allowed to write ex- 
aminations and cannot be graded in any way. He will nor- 
mally pay the regular fees for the course(s). 
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EXAMINATIONS 
A department may require either oral or written examina- 
tions in graduate courses. Students who miss an examina- 
tion because of illness or other grave reason should notify 
the Office of Graduate Studies and submit supporting 
documents, if required, before or during the examination 
period. In such cases, the Dean of Graduate Studies may 
ant standing in the subject or subjects concerned on the 
asis of term marks alone. 
The areas of study listed below will require Graduate 
Record Examinations of all (old and new) students pursu- 
ing Graduate Studies. These examinations will be held 
about the first week in November 1975. 
The Department of Biology 
The Department of Psychology 
The Department of Mathematics 
The Department of Chemical Engineering 
The Department of Mechanical Engineering 


M.B.A. applicants are required to take the Admission Test 
for Graduate Study in Business. 


GRADUATION 


In order to allow the necessary time for the printing of the 
diploma and the Convocation program, the candidate's 
completed work must be approved by the Faculty of 
Graduate Studies and his thesis or dissertation, if one is 
presented, must be received by the Library at least three 
weeks before Convocation. 

Registration in any program does not constitute an ap- 
plication for a degree or diploma. An official application to 
graduate must be filled out and filed in the Registrar's Of- 
fice at least thirty days prior to the Convocation at which 
the applicant hopes to graduate. 


THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


1. Admission Requirements: 

Graduates of the University of Windsor or of other 
recognized colleges or universities may apply for admis- 
sion. In general, admission to graduate study is granted 
only to those students who have good academic records and 
who are adequately prepared to undertake graduate work 
in their field of specialization. In particular, an applicant 
for admission to a graduate program leading to the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy must have either a Master's degree 
or an Honours Baccalaureate or the equivalent; his 
academic standing should be unquestionably superior. 
Possession of the minimum requirements does not 
automatically ensure acceptance. 

Applications will be received from students in their final 
indefmreduaie year, but acceptance will be conditional un- 
til the completed undergraduate record is submitted. 
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2. Candidacy: 

Admission to graduate study does not imply admission to 
candidacy for a degree. Admission to candidacy for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy is granted by the Dean of 
Graduate Studies, upon recommendation of the Depart- 
ment concerned, when a student has satisfied the require- 
ments for candidacy of the Faculty of Graduate Studies 
and of the Department, as these may be specified in 
Departmental listings in the calendar. Admission to can- 
didacy is normally to be regarded as recognition that a stu- 
dent has given adequate evidence of superior capability 
and achievement in graduate study. A student may not be 
admitted to candidacy for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy before passing a comprehensive examination in 
his field of specialization. 


3. Residence: 
Residence requirements are intended to provide for each 
student an adequate contact with the University, with the 
faculty in his field of specialization, and with the library. 
laboratories, and other facilities for graduate study an 
research. Every student in a program leading to the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy will undertake a full program of 
study for a minimum of three years beyond the Honours 
Baccalaureate or its equivalent. Credit for one of these 
pe may be given for the time spent in proceeding to a 
aster’s degree in this University. 
Credit for one of the three years of residence, but not more 
than one year, may be given for work done at another in- 
stitution. i no case shall the student spend fewer than two 
of the three required years of residence in full-time atten- 
dance at the University. 
A full time residence year indicates that a student is in full- 
time work under the direction of one department at the 
University of Windsor. Persons who teach more than three 
hours a week or who demonstrate in laboratories to such an 
extent that the total time spent in preparation, demonstra- 
tion and working exceeds ten hours a week, cannot qualify 
for residence credit. Candidates working part-time outside 
the University must also stay under the ten hour limit if 
residence credit is desired. 


4. Duration of Study: 

The normal minimum duration of study for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy is three full years beyond the Honours 
Baccalaureate or its equivalent, or two full years beyond 
the Master's or its equivalent. Credit for graduate study 
previously undertaken may be given, but the duration of 
study at this University may not be reduced beyond the 
minimum of two years for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy. 
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5. Time Limit: 

A student admitted to a Ph.D. program, requiring him to 
be in full-time attendance for three years (e.g. after the 
Honours Baccalaureate) must complete all requirements 
for the Ph.D. within seven years. 

A student admitted with one year’s advanced standing 
(e.g. holders of Masters’ degrees) must complete all re- 
quirements within six years. 


If an extension of this time limit becomes necessary, the 
student should address a petition to the Dean of Graduate 
Studies, giving his reasons for the request and plans for the 
completion of his work. A student who exceeds the time 
limit may be required to take additional qualifying ex- 
aminations or additional course work, or both. 


6. Language Requirements: 

Some programs require reading knowledge of a language or 
languages other than English. Consult the departmental 
listings for specific language requirements. Graduate 
language examinations will be given on November 29, 1975, 
and March 6, 1976. 


7. Course of Study: 

Course requirements are specified in the departmental 
listings, below. Planning and direction of the student's 
course of study are the responsibility of the head of the 
department or a designated departmental advisor. A 
specific program of study should be worked out at the time 
of the student's first registration, in consultation with the 
head of the Department or an advisor, which should then 
be filed with the Office of Graduate Studies. This program 
of study is subject to later amendment. 


Training in methodology may be required, at the discretion 
of the Department. It is expected that students working 
toward the degree of Doctor of Philosophy will maintain a 
superior average in all course work, In no case can credit be 
pig for graduate courses in which the student does not 
ave at least B-class standing. If a student fails to obtain 
B-class standing in one course he may repeat the course 
once only, at the discretion of the Dean of Graduate 
Studies and the head of the Department concerned. He 
may not repeat more than one course. 
After consultation between student and professor and 
authorization by the latter's ter gph Head, a graduate 
course may be recorded as N.C. (incomplete) when: 
1. the student has completed the class work but is un- 
able to take the end of course examination because of ill- 
ness or other acceptable reason OR 
2. (a) the student is unable to complete his work for the 
course because of illness or other acceptable reason, an 
®); the student has done satisfactory work in the course, 
an 
(c) in the opinion of the professor, the student can com- 
plete the normally required work of the course without 
repeating the course in class. 
The required work must be completed and a grade reported 
before the beginning of the following academic year. In the 
case of Intersession or Summer courses, the deadline will 
be the end of the following Fall term. Failure to complete 
the required work in the specified time will result in a grade 
of F. A student may not have more than one course 
designated as incomplete on his record at any one time. 
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8. Committees: 

Research undertaken as part of a doctora! program is nor- 
mally directed and supervised by a doctoral committee. 
When the student is deemed ready to undertake such 
research, the Head of the Department will 4 ee his doc- 
toral committee, which must be approved by the Faculty 
Council of Graduate Studies. 


The composition of the doctoral committee is specified in 
the Departmental listings. Each committee may include at 
least one member from outside the Department; such 
member or members need not participate in the direction 
of research but will be invited to contribute a judgment on 
its completion. 

The doctoral committee is also charged with conduct of the 
final examination of the doctoral candidate (see below): 
the candidate's advisor will act as Chairman of this ex- 
amination, and examiners external to the University may 
be added to the committee. 


9. The Dissertation: 

A dissertation embodying the results of an original in- 
vestigation in the field of specialization is required of all 
candidates for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. Before 
beginning his dissertation, the candidate should submit a 
prospectus, outlining the problem proposed. Copies of this 
prospectus should be filed with the doctoral committee and 
in the Office of Graduate Studies, not later than four weeks 
after the student is admitted to candidacy. At the same 
time, the candidate will be required to validate a document 
supplied by his department, a Partial Copyright License, 
authorizing the University to make a single copy of the 
prospective dissertation, or substantial parts of it, at any 
given time at the request of a library user at this university 
or a library user at another university for actual cost of 
reproduction only. 

The dissertation may be submitted to an external reader or 
readers, who may also become part of the doctoral commit- 
tee for the final examination (see below). 

The general format is prescribed in the Guidelines for Dis- 
sertations and Theses, obtainable in the Office of the Dean 
of Graduate Studies. Within the dissertation, the student 
should use forms approved for scholarly publication in the 
field of specialization and abit by the Department. 
Final er of the general format of the dissertation is 
the responsibility of the Office of Graduate Studies, but 
the student should consult his committee for instructions 
as to the internal form of the dissertation. 


Four copies of the completed dissertation must be submit- 
ted to the Department at least three weeks before the 
oral presentation of the dissertation. The oral presentation 
must be completed at least three weeks prior to the Con- 
vocation at which the candidate expects to receive his 
degree. 
The candidate must also submit at this time four copies of 
an abstract, no more than 500 words in length and four 
copies of a vita, which will be bound with the dissertation, 
and an additional copy of the abstract (for publication in 
Dissertation Abstracts International. The verso of the title 
e of the dissertation, or a separate page immediately 
following the title page, must bear the Universal Copyright 
Convention symbo?® , plus the full name of the author and 
the year the doctoral degree was granted.) Arrangements 
for binding the dissertation and payment of fees connected 
with binding and microfilming should be made with the 
University Librarian. At such time as the Department 
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gives approval, the University Library will transmit the 
original copy of the dissertation to the National Library, 
accompanied by Form NL-91, supplied by the Library, and 
validated by the candidate, which authorizes the National 
Library to produce single positive microfilm copies for a 
nominal sum to cover costs, in response to a written request 
from an individual, a research institute, or a library. 


If approved, the thesis becomes the property of the Univer- 
sity. Two copies, the original and one other, will be filed in 
the University Library, and one copy (or two copies) in the 
Department. 


After the granting of the degree, and at such time as the 
Department gives approval, the University will have the 
dissertation microfilmed, One microfilm copy will be 
deposited in the University Library and will be available 
for interlibrary loan. The availability of the dissertation in 
film form will be announced by the published abstract sent 
to various libraries. 


Dissertation Requirements Synopsis 


. Dissertation format as prescribed by Graduate 
Faculty Booklet. 

. Four copies of Dissertation (2 for Library, 1 for 
Graduate Faculty, 1 for Department) must be 
submitted to Department at least 3 weeks before 
oral presentation prior to Convocation at which 
candidate expects to receive degree. 

. Five copies of Abstract no more than 600 words, 
one to be bound with each copy of Dissertation, 
the fifth copy of Abstract for Dissertation 
Abstracts International. In addition, five copies 
of Vita are required. 

. Following successful defence, Candidate will 
deposit all copies of Dissertation, Abstract, and 
Vita in the Office of the University Librarian for 
binding and distributing as cited above. 

. Candidate will validate Form NL-91, supplied by 
the Library authorizing National eos to 


produce single positive microfiche copies. Verso of 
title page of Dissertation, or separate page follow- 
ing, must bear Universal Copyright Convention 
symbol *, plus full name of author and year doc- 
toral degree was granted. 


. Fees for above are to be paid at time of deposit of 
Dissertation in the Library. 


10. Examinations: 

In addition to the usual examinations on course work, there 
are three types of special examinations which may be re- 
quired (see Departmental Regulations) in the program 
leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

a. Qualifying Examinations: A qualifying examination is 
one in which the student is asked to demonstrate a 
reasonable mastery of the fundamentals in his major sub- 
ject; it is designed to test the student's preparation for ad- 
vanced graduate work. If such an examination is required, 
it must be administered and passed within one year after a 
student enters a graduate program. 

b. Comprehensive Examinations: The comprehensive ex- 
amination is one in which the student is asked to 
demonstrate a reasonable mastery of the field of his 
specialization; it is designed to test the student's command 
of knowledge and his ability to integrate that knowledge, 
after completion of all or most of his graduate course work. 
Normally, this examination is written at the end of the se- 
cond year of graduate study and is a prerequisite to admis- 
sion to candidacy. 
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c. Final Examinations: Traditionally, the final examina- 
tion of a doctoral candidate is an oral defence of his disser- 
tation. A Department may, however, permit as a substitute 
for this oral examination the delivery of a public lecture by 
the candidate or an open seminar to be conducted by the 
candidate for members of the Faculty and graduate stu- 
dents, on the subject of his research. In any case, the pass- 
ing of this examination is taken to require a sufficient 
degree of attainment that grading is not necessary. Can- 
didates who are found to lack a suitably high ge of 
achievement may be required to repeat this examination. If 
external examiners have been added to the doctoral com- 
mittee, they should be invited to this examination, 
whatever form it may take. 


THE MASTER’S DEGREE 


1. Admission Requirements: 

Graduates of the University of Windsor or of other 

recognized colleges or universities may be admitted to 
rograms leading to the Master's degree. A student with an 

Demaies Baccalaureate or its equivalent, with at least B- 

class standing in the final year and in the major subject, 

may be admitted to a one-year Master's program. A stu- 

dent with a Bachelor's degree, with at least B standing in 

the final year and in the major subject may be admitted to 

a two-year Master's program. 

A candidate for the degree of Master of Social Work shall 

hold an Honours B.S.W. degree or have equivalent 

standing from another university. 

Candidates are urged to apply as early as possible to enable 

the Committee to evaluate qualifications and work out a 

program. 

Possession of the minimum requirements does not 

automatically ensure acceptance. 

2. Candidacy: 

A student in a one-year Master's program is also a can- 

didate for the Master's de . Students in the two-year 

Master's program are not admitted to candidacy until they 

have completed the first year. 


3. Residence: 
Residence requirements are intended to provide for each 
student an adequate contact with the University, with the 
faculty in his field of specialization, and with the library, 
laboratories, and other facilities for graduate study and 
research. It is expected, therefore, that every student in a 
rogram leading to the Master's degree will undertake a 
full program of study for a minimum of one academic year 
or its equivalent. Application and interpretation of the 
residence requirement is the responsibility of the Dean of 
Graduate Studies, and if a student does not expect to fulfill 
it in the normal way, he should submit to the Dean, in 
writing, his reasons for departing from the norm and secure 
approval for his plan, before beginning his graduate 
pee See also the section on ‘Duration of Study 
elow. 
This requirement is not intended to apply to students in 
2 graduate programs which are available on a part-time 
sis. 
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4. Duration of Study: 
The normal minimum duration of study for the Master's 
degree is one full year beyond the Honours Baccalaureate, 
or its equivalent. Credit for graduate study previously un- 
dertaken may be given, but the duration 4, study at this 
University may not be reduced beyond the minimum of one 
year. 
5. Time Limit: 
Work on a Master's degree should ordinarily be completed 
within three consecutive years after the student's first 
-enrollment, except for certain Master's programs available 
on a part-time basis. In these latter programs, the time 
limit will depend on the nature of the program. Please con- 
sult individual departmental regulations for information 
goncennins the time limit of programs given on a part-time 
asis. 
If a student seeks an extension of these time limits, he 
should address a petition to the Dean of Graduate Studies, 
giving his reasons for the request and plans for the comple- 
tion of his work. A student who cin the time limit may 
be required to take additional qualifying examinations or 
additional course work or both. 


6. Language Requirements: 

Some programs require reading knowledge of a language or 
languages other than English. Consult the departmental 
listings below for specific language requirements. Graduate 
Language Examinations will be given on November 29, 
1975, and March 6, 1976. 


7. Course of Study: 

Course requirements are specified in the departmental 
listings below. Planning and direction of the student's 
course of study are the responsibility of the head of the 
Department or a designated departmental advisor. A 
specific program of study should be worked out at the time 
of the student's first registration, in consultation with the 
head of the Department or an advisor, which should then 
be filed with the Office of Graduate Studies. This program 
of study is subject to later amendment. 

Training in methodology may be required at the discretion 
of the Department. Students working towards the Master's 
degree must maintain at least a B-class average in all 
course work. A candidate for the Master's degree who does 
not obtain graduate credit in any course may repeat the 
course once only, and he may not repeat more than one 
course. Normally, graduate credit will be given only for A 
or B standing in a course. 


After consultation between student and professor and 
authorization by the latter's gig tee Head, a graduate 
course may be recorded as N.C. (incomplete) when: 
1. the student has completed the class work but is unable 
to take the end of course examination because of illness or 
other acceptable reason OR 
2. (a) the student is unable to complete his work for the 
course because of illness or other acceptable reason, and 
oat the student has done satisfactory work in the course, 
an 
(c) in the opinion of the professor, the student can com- 
plete the normally required work in the course without 
repeating the course in class. 
The required work must be completed and a grade reported 
before the beginning of the following academic year. In the 
case of Intersession or Summer courses, the deadline will 
be by the end of the following Fall term. Failure to com- 
plete the required work in the specified time will result in a 
sae! of F. A student may not have more than one course 
esignated as incomplete on his record at any one time. 
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Candidates for the Master's degree in Social Work will be 
required to complete a minimum of six courses of which 
one may be replacing a thesis. Candidates not electing a 
thesis are required to complete a major paper as part of the 
requirements for one Social Work course. 


8. Committees: 

Research undertaken as part of a Master's program is nor- 
mally directed and supervised by a Master's committee. 
The Head of the Department will appoint the chairman of 
this committee not later than one month after registration 
in the student's final year, and the remaining members of 
the committee some time before the end of the first 
semester of study. The committee is subject to approval by 
the Faculty Council of Graduate Studies. The Master's 
Committee will consist of a chief advisor, as chairman, and 
two others, one of whom should belong to a Department 
other than the one in which the student is majoring. The 
member from outside the Department need not participate 
in the direction of research but shall contribute a judgment 
on its completion. 

The Master's committee is also charged with conduct of 
oe Ste examination of the Master's candidate (see 

ow). 


9. Thesis or Major Paper: 

A thesis incorporating the results of an investigation in the 
field of the major subject, is required of candidates for the 
Master's degree (except those students who are doing non- 
thesis research and a major paper). 

Candidates for the Master of Arts and Master of Social 
Work degrees may choose, instead of the course of study in- 
cluding a thesis, a program requiring additional course 
work and the submission of a major paper on which there 
will be a final evaluation. Candidates for the M.B.A. 
degree are required to prepare and defend a major paper. 
With the exception of the general format prescribed in the 
style manual cited below, regulations concerning full 
library binding, copyright application and microfilming by 
the National Library, do not apply for the candidate who 
has elected the major paper course program. One copy of 
the major paper may be required for library deposit by the 
Department, School or non-departmentalized Faculty. 
Major papers are available for examination to Library 
users in the Reserve Reading Room. 


Not later than one month after registration in the student's 
final year, the candidate will be required to validate a 
document supplied by his department, a Partial Copyright 
License, authorizing the University to make a single copy 
of the prospective thesis, or substantial parts of it, at any 
given time at the request of a library user at this university 
or a library user at another university for actual cost of 
reproduction only. 

The general format is prescribed in the Guidelines for Dis- 
sertations and Theses, obtainable in the Office of the Dean 
of Graduate Studies. Within the thesis, the student should 
use forms approved for scholarly publication in the field of 
specialization. Final checking of the general format of the 
thesis is the responsibility of the Office of Graduate 
Studies, but the student should consult his committee for 
instructions as to the internal form of the thesis. 
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Three copies of the completed thesis (four for M.Sc. can- 
didates) must be submitted to the Department at least 
three weeks before the oral presentation of the thesis. The 
oral presentation must be completed at least three weeks 
prior to the Convocation at which the candidate expects to 
receive his degree. The candidate must also submit at this 
time three (or four) copies of an abstract of not more than 
300 words and three (or four) copies of a vita, which will be 
bound with the thesis. The verso of the title page of the 
thesis, or a separate page immediately following the title 
page, must bear the Universal Copyright Convention sym- 
pol “’ plus the full name of the author and the year the 
degree was granted. Arrangements for binding the thesis 
and payment of fees connected with binding, should be 
made with the University Librarian. At such time as the 
Department gives approval, the University Library will 
transmit the original copy of the thesis to the National 
Library, accompanied by Form NL-91, supplied by the 
Library, and validated by the candidate, which authorizes 
the National Library to produce single positive microfilm 
copies for a nominal sum to cover costs, in response to a 
written request from an individual, a research institute, or 
a library. 

If approved, the thesis becomes the property of the Univer- 
sity. Two copies, the original and one other, will be filed in 
the University Library and one copy (or two copies) in the 
Department. 


Thesis/Major Paper Requirements Synopsis 
’ Thesis format as prescribed by Graduate Faculty 
ooklet. 


. Three copies of Thesis for Master of Arts degree 
(four for M.Sc. degree) must be submitted to 
Department at least 3 weeks before oral presenta- 
tion prior to Convocation at which Candidate ex- 
pects to receive degree. 

. Three or four copies of Abstract of not more than 
300 words, and three or four copies of Vita to be 
bound with each copy of thesis. 

. Following successful defence, Candidate will 
deposit all copies of Thesis in the Office of the 
University Librarian for binding and distributing 
(2 copies for Library, 1 or 2 copies to Depart- 
ment). 

. Candidate will validate Form NL-91, supplied by 
the Library, authorizing National Library to 


produce sna posuve microfiche copies. Verso of 


title page of Thesis, or separate page following, 
must bear Universal Copyright Convention sym- 
bol “; plus full name of author and year Master's 
degree was granted. 

. Candidates for the Master of Arts and Master of 
Social Work may choose, instead of course of 
study including a thesis, a program requiring ad- 
ditional course work and submission of a major 
paper. moPyt ht application and micro- 
reproduction by National Library do not apply for 
Major Paper program. Only one copy is required 
for Library deposit, type of binding to be specified 
by Department. Major Papers available for ex- 
amination to Library users in Reserve Reading 

m. 

. Fees for above are to be paid at time of deposit of 

Thesis or Major Paper in the Library. 
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10. Examinations: 

In addition to the usual examinations on course work, there 
are three types of special examinations in the program 
leading to the Master's degree: 

a. Qualifying Examinations: A qualifying examination is 
one in which the student is asked to demonstrate a 
reasonable mastery of the fundamentals in his major sub- 
ject; it is designed to test the student's preparation for ad- 
vanced graduate work. If such an examination is required, 
it must be administered and passed before the student 
registers for his final year of Master's work. 

b. Comprehensive Examinations: The comprehensive ex- 
amination is one in which the student is asked to 
demonstrate a reasonable mastery of the field of his 
specialization; it is designed to test the student's command 
of knowledge and his ability to integrate that knowledge, 
after completion of all or most of his graduate course work. 
Normally, this examination is written at the end of the stu- 
dent's final year of study for the Master's degree. 

c. Final Examinations: Traditionally, the final examina- 
tion of a candiate for a Master's degree is an oral defence of 
his thesis or major paper. A department may, however, 
permit as a substitute for this oral examination an open 
seminar to be conducted by the candidate for graduate stu- 
dents and faculty in his Department, on the subject of his 
research. 
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PROGRAMS OF STUDY 


BIOLOGY 


Officers of Instruction: 


Professors: 

Doyle, Robert Joseph; B.A., M.A. (Western Ontario), M.S. 
(Michigan State), Ph.D. (Wayne State)—1948. 

Petras, Michael Luke; B.Sc. (Assumption), M.Sc. (Notre 
Dame), Ph.D. (Michigan)—1956. 

Benedict, Winfred Gerald; M.Phil. (Leeds), B.S.A., Ph.D. 
(Toronto), F.L.S.—1957. 

McCurdy, Howard Douglas; B.A. (Western Ontario), B.Sc. 
(Assumption), M.Sc., Ph.D. (Michigan State)—1959. 
(Head of Department). 

Pillay, Dathathry T. N.; B.Sc. Ag. (Osmania), M.S., Ph.D. 
(Cornell) —1963. 

Habowsky, J. E. J.; Diplom-Landwirt (B.S.A.) (Munich), 
M.S.A., Ph.D. (Toronto)—1964. 

Sabina, Leslie Robert; A.B. (Cornell), M.S., Ph.D. 
(Nebraska)—1965. 

Warner, Alden Howard; B.A. (Maine), M.A., Ph.D. 
(Southern Illinois) —1965. 


Cotter, David A.; M.S., Ph.D. (Wisconsin)—1975. 


Associate Professors: 

Winner, John Michael; B.S., M.S. (Notre Dame), Ph.D. 
(Massachusetts) —1963. 

Okey, Allan B.; B.Sc. (Wisconsin), M.S., Ph.D. (Southern 
Illinois) —1967. 

Thomas, Donovan des Sauges; B.S. (Natal), M.S., Ph.D. 
(Florida) —1968. 

M‘Closkey, Robert T.; B.A. (U.C.L.A.), M.A. (California 
State), Ph.D. (California)—1970. 

Wallen, Donald G.; B.Sc., B.Ed. (Dalhousie), M.Sc., 
Ph.D. (Simon Fraser)—1970. 


Assistant Professor: 
Fackrell, Hugh B.; B.Sc., M.Sc. (Western Ontario), Ph.D. 
(Manitoba)—1974. 


I. THE DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY DEGREE 


In addition to the general requirements listed on page K-4 
the following requirements must be met by all students 
proceeding to the Ph.D. degree. 


1. Admission Requirements , 

Applicants with an Honours degree in Biology or related 
field and who have been judged to be outstanding students 
may be admitted directly into the Ph.D. program. Appli- 
cants holding an M.Sc. degree or equivalent from the 
University of Windsor or from another recognized univer- 
sity or college may be admitted to the Ph.D. program with 
advanced standing in course work. 
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2. Course Work 
A student proceeding directly to the Ph.D. program from 
an Honours B.Sc. or equivalent must successfully complete 
a minimum of five full courses. Four of these must be 
aduate courses: two in the student's proposed major 
ield, one from another field of Biology and one in an out- 
side minor field. The fifth course may be in any area deter- 
mined appropriate by the student's Doctoral Committee. 
Students commencing in a Ph.D. program with a Master's 
degree must successfully complete six courses beyond the 
Honours B.Sc. level. A student with a Master's degree from 
another University will be given advanced standing in two 
full courses and must complete at least four full courses at 
the Leaver of Windsor. A student with a Master's 
degree from the University of Windsor will be required to 
complete successfully at least three additional courses: one 
and one-half in his area of interest, one-half course in 
another field of Biology and one course in an outside minor 
field. Additional courses may also be required by the stu- 
dent's Doctoral Committee. 
A student must maintain a B class standing in each course 
in Biology and a B class average in the non-biology courses. 
Any student whose performance is deemed unsatisfactory 
on course work or research will be asked to withdraw. 
A student is also required to attend and, as requested, to 
deliver, departmental seminars each full year of graduate 
registration. 


3. Doctoral Committee 

Within two weeks of the student's arrival on campus, the 

Department Chairman will, in consultation with the Dean 

of Graduate Studies, assign a temporary advisor to assist 

the student in planning his program. After the student 
completes successfully his qualifying examination his Doc- 
toral Committee will be formed. The Committee will con- 
sist of at least five members; one must be from outside the 

University, one from the University faculty but outside the 

Department, and three must be members of the Depart- 

ment of Biology. The Research Advisor will act as 

chairman of this Committee. 

The Doctoral Committee must meet for the following: 

1) To discuss student's course work within two months 
after the qualifying examination. (The extramural 
Committee member need not participate.) 

2) To review and approve the research proposal no less 
than six months before the comprehensive examination 
is written. 

3) To set the comprehensive examinations which must be 

given at least six months before the student's final oral 

examination. (The extramural Committee member 
need not participate.) 

To discuss the student's research and dissertation at 

least two months before the anticipated time of the final 

oral examination. 

5) The final oral examination. 


4. Dissertatien 

At least six months prior to the comprehensive examina- 
tion, a candidate must submit a Research Progress Report 
to his Doctoral Committee and at least two months before 
the anticipated date of the final oral examination the stu- 
dent must review his research and dissertation in a meeting 
with his Committee. 

A dissertation embodying the results of an original in- 
vestigation in the student's major field is required of all 
candidates. The dissertation is expected to be of a quality 
suitable for publication in a refereed biological journal. 
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5. Language Requirement 

The student will be expected to demonstrate by written ex- 
amination a reading knowledge of one language other than 
English. In certain cases a full coursé in a computer 
language may be taken in lieu of the above provided the 
student successfully passes the course, i.e. achieves at least 
a Class B standing. No credit will be given for language 
courses taken or requirements fulfilled at another univer- 
sity. 

6. Examinations 

The Graduate Record Examination will be required of 
every student pursuing Graduate Studies. For general re- 
quirements governing examinations see page K-6. 

In addition, the student in the Ph.D. program will be re- 
quired to write a qualifying examination before the end of 
his first year of registration in this program. The student 
must complete successfully the qualifying examination to 
continue in the doctoral program. 

A comprehensive examination also will be administered in 
both major and minor fields by the Doctoral Committee at 
least six months prior to the expected date of the final oral 
examination. This examination must be passed successful- 
ly before the student will be permitted to complete his dis- 
sertation. Finally, the student will be requested to defend 
his dissertation orally at a public lecture or seminar (final 
oral examination). 


II. THE MASTER OF SCIENCE DEGREE 


1. One Year Master’s Program 
Applicants with an Honours degree in Biology or a related 
field may be admitted into a one year Master's program. 
Each student will be expected to: 


(i) anid with the general requirements listed on page 
-6 ff. 


(ii) complete successfully three full graduate courses 
one of which must be from a cognate field outside the 
Department of Biology. 

(iii) present a seminar during each full year of registra- 
tion. 

(iv) submit to his committee a research proposal four 
months before the anticipated date of graduation. 

(v) complete an original research project and embody it 
in a thesis. 

(vi) defend the thesis orally at a public lecture or 
seminar. 


2. Two Year Master’s Program 

Applicants with a general B.Sc. degree in vag “A or a 

related field may be admitted into a two year Master's 

program. Besides meeting the requirements for a one year 

rogram, students in the qualifying year of the two year 

asters program, are expected to achieve a level of 

qualification equivalent to an Honours Degree through 

research and course work. In no case will the latter consist 

of fewer than two full courses. 

3. Language Requirement 

Although it is desirable that the student in the Master's 

ae ey develop some proficiency in a language other than 
glish, the student is not rpanines to pass a language ex- 

amination to complete the Master's degree. 


4. Graduate Record Examination 
The Graduate Record Examination will be required of 
every student pursuing graduate studies. - 
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III. COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


Not all of the courses listed will necessarily be offered in 
any one year. 


BIOLOGY 


529b. Population Genetics 

The genetics of populations composed of diploid 
organisms. (3 lecture hours a week, one semester; half 
course). 


537a. Field Biology 

Analysis and interpretation of field data and the design of 
field experiments. Field work involves investigation of a 
local terrestrial habitat. Five or six field trips. (Prere- 
quisites: Biology 237a and statistics). (2 lectures a week). 


538b. Biogeography 

Factors influencing the geographic dispersion of flora and 
fauna including colonization and extinction processes, 
(Prerequisite: Biology 237a). (2 lectures a week, one 
semester; half course). (To be offered in alternate years), 


542b. Evolution 

Topics include the origin of organisms, the interaction of 
gene mutation, selection and population characteristics in 
the process of evolution, mechanisms of speciation, and 
current problems in evolution. (Prerequisite: Biol 
229b). (3 lectures a week, one semester; half course). 


543a. Aquatic Boley 

Physical and chemical properties of natural waters in rela- 
tion to biotic communities in the — environment. (2 
lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week, one semester; half 
course). 


544b. Developmental Biology 

A study of nucleocytoplasmic interactions and the role of 
the nucleic acids during embryonic development. (Prere- 
quisites: Zoology 434a, Chemistry 306ab, and/or consent of 
instructor). (3 lectures a week, one semester; half course). 


548b. Electronmicroscopy 

Mainly a laboratory course to learn and apply the 
methodology and analysis necessary to examine biological 
material. (Prerequisite: Biology 228a, and consent of in- 
structor). (2 lectures, 4 laboratory hours a week, one 
semester; half course). 


550y. Graduate Seminar ; 
Oral presentation or discussion of current problems in the 
Biological Sciences, (1 hour a week for two semesters; 
course). This course will be required during each full year 
of registration, but it cannot be repeated for credit towards 
Ifilling the course requirement in either the M.Sc. or 
Ph.D. program. 
554b. Molecular Biology and Regulation = =— 
A study of the initiation and control of nucleic acid syn- 
thesis and of the role of regulators of nucleic acid 
metabolism. (Prerequisite: Chemistry 306a, or equivalent). 
(3 lectures a week, one semester; half course). 
555¢-599c. Special Topics in Biology a 
Selected topics of current interest in biology. (Prerequisite: 
pc of instructor). (2 hours a week, one semester; 
course). 
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600. Thesis Research 

An original research project embodied into a concisely writ- 
ten thesis which conforms to the style and format of a 
recognized journal in the field of specialization. The stu- 
dent shoaid register for this course during each semester 
(including summer) of his residency at the University; 
however, this course cannot be used for credit towards 
fulfilling the course requirements in the Master's program. 


700. Dissertation Research 

An original research investigation the results of which will 
be embodied in a concisely written dissertation conforming 
in style and format to a recognized journal in the field of 
specialization. The final paper should be of the highest 
quality possible and suitable for publication. The doctoral 
student should register for this course commencing the 
summer semester of his first year of residency and subse- 
quently for each semester during which dissertation 
research will be carried out. In no case, however, may this 
course be used for credit towards fulfilling the course re- 
quirements in the Ph.D. program. 


BOTANY 


538a. Plant Ecology 

Studies of reciprocal relations between plants and their en- 
vironment and of causes of distribution of plant com- 
munities. (Prerequisites: Biology 110 and Botany 224b or 
consent of instructor). (2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a 
week, one semester; half course). (To be offered in alter- 
nate years). 


540a. Plant Physiology 

Cellular functions, water relations and inorganic nutrition. 
(2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week, one semester; half 
course). 


540b. Plant Physiology 
Plant metabolism, growth and development. (2 lectures, 3 
laboratory hours a week, one semester; half course). 


54la. Plant Pathology 

The symptomatology, epidemiology and histology of plant 
diseases. (2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week, one 
semester; half course). 


541b. Plant Pathology : 

The biological and biochemical aspects of plant disease 
control. (2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week, one 
semester; half course). 


542a. Physiology of Plant Parasitism : 

The parasitic activity of facultative plant parasites. (2 lec- 
tures, 3 laboratory hours a week, one semester; half 
course). 


542b. Physiology of Plant Parasitism ‘ 
The influence of environment on plant disease expression. 
(2 ti 3 laboratory hours a week, one semester; half 
course). 


543c. Plant Virology 

The physical and immunological properties and the 
chemistry of plant viruses. Symptomatology and transmis- 
sion of plant viral diseases. (2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a 
week, one semester; half course). 


544c. Plant Growth Substances ” ; 
Nature and physiological effects of auxins, gibberellins, 
cytokinins, inhibitors and growth retardants. (2 lecture 
hours a week, one semester; half course). 


547b. Algal Physiological Ecology ; 
Primary productivity with emphasis on photosynthesis and 
metabolism of algae as influenced by the physical and 
chemical nature of the environment. (Prerequisite: Biology 
237a). (2 lectures a week, one semester; half course). 
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555c-599c. Special Topics in Botany 

Selected topics of current interest. (Prerequisite: consent of 
instructor). (2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week, one 
semester; half course). 


MICROBIOLOGY 


526a. Advanced Immunology 

Detailed discussion of the structure and formation of im- 
munoglobulins, immunological disorders, transplantation 
immunity and hypersensitivity. (Prerequisite: 
Microbiology 226ab; corequisite: Chemistry 336a). (2 lec- 
tures, “4 laboratory hours a week, one semester; half 
course). 


529a. Microbial Genetics 
The genetics of bacteria, fungi, and viruses. (3 lectures a 
week, one semester; half course). 


53lb. Virology and Cell Culture 

An advanced course to acquaint students with special 
methods for virological and cell culture investigations. 
(Prerequisite: Microbiology 341c or consent of instructor). 
qd = 6 laboratory hours a week, one semester; half 
course). 


536b. Advanced General Microbiology 

An exploration of the biological activities and inter- 
relationships of micro-organisms in their natural environ- 
ments. (Prerequisite: consent of instructor). (2 lectures, 3 
laboratory hours a week, one semester; half course). ~ 


540b. Microbial Physiology 

Cytochemistry, nutrition, metabolism and population 
kinetics of microorganisms. (2 lectures, 4 laboratory hours 
a week, one semester; half course). 

555c-599c. Special Topics in Microbiology 

Selected topics of current interest in microbiology. (Prere- 
quisite: consent of instructor). (2 hours a week, one 
semester; half course). 


ZOOLOGY 


529a. Mammalian Genetics 

The genetic control of morphological and biochemical 
variants, quantitative traits and certain developmental 
phenomena in mammals. (3 lecture hours a week, one 
semester; half course). 


537b. Population and Community Ecology 

Course emphasis will be on recent developments in 
ecological theory, with a treatment of the mechanisms of 
population regulation, patterns of species diversity, 
resource division and coexistence in animal populations. 
(Prerequisite: Biology 237a, statistics strongly recom- 
mended). (Lecture, seminar, discussion format, 3 
laboratory hours a week, one semester; half course). 


539c. Techniques in Mammalian Genetics 
Introduction to selected experimental techniques of cur- 
rent interest in mammalian genetics. (Prerequisite: con- 
sent of instructor). (1 lecture, 6 laboratory hours a week, 
one semester; half course). 

546a. Endocrinology 

Hormonal integration and regulation in animals; emphasis 
on mammalian systems. (Prerequisite: consent of instruc- 
tor). (2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week, one semester; 
half course). 

555¢e-599c. Special Topics in Zoology 

Selected topics of current interest. (Prerequisite: consent of 
instructor). (2 hours a week, one semester; half course). 
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BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Officers of Instruction: 

Professors: 

Horne, Gilbert Richard, C.D.; B.A. (Western Ontario), 
M.A., Ph.D. (Michigan)—1931. 

Zin, Michael; B.Comm. (Assumption), M.B.A. 
(Michigan), Ph.D. (Michigan State)—1956. (Dean of the 
Faculty of Business Administration, 1973). 

Brownlie, J. Maxwell; B.A. (Western Ontario), M.B.A. 
(Michigan)—1958. 

Birch, Cecil Mackintosh; B.A. (Western Ontario), M.A., 
Ph.D. (Toronto)—1959. 

Basic, E. Martin; B.Sc.Elec.Eng. (Armour Inst. of 
Technology), B.Sc.Mech.Eng. (Illinois Inst. of 
Technology), -B.A. (Western Michigan), Ph.D. 
(Michigan State), P.Eng. (Ontario)—1965. 

Murray, J. Alex; B.Comm. (Assumption), M.B.A. (Mc- 
Master), Ph.D. (Illinois) —1966. 

Wilson, David A.; B.Comm. (Assumption), M.B.A. 
(Michigan), C.A.—1966. 

Cowan, Ralph K.; B.A. (Western Ontario), A.M., Ph.D. 
(Michigan) —1954. 

Rosenbaum, Edward; B.A. (Wayne State), M.S., Ph.D. 
(Wisconsin), C.F.A.—1969. 

Field, George A.; B.A. (Penn State), M.A., Ph.D. (U. of 
Penn.)—1973. 

Associate Professors: 

Cat, John Blake; B.S. (Detroit), M.B.A. (Ohio State)— 
1957. 


a: gg Mohd. Razaul; B.Sc., M.Sc. (Aligarh Muslim U.), 
M.Sc. (Southern Illinois) —1967. 

Musson, Harold Louglas; B.Comm. (Windsor), M.B.A. 
(Michigan State)—1968. 

Ragab, Abd-Elmegid Ali; B.Comm. (Cairo), M.B.A. 
(Boston), Ph.D. (American U.)—1969. 

Arison, William Henry; B.A.Sc. (Toronto), M.B.A. (Wind- 
sor), F.C.1.C., P.Eng.—1970. 

Carter, David Thomas; B.Comm., M.B.A. (Windsor), 
C.A.—1970. 

Neal, George H.; B.S., M.A. (Memphis State), D.B.A. 
(Michigan State) 1976. 

Freeman, Jack L.; B.S. (Michigan State), M.B.A. (Wayne 
State) —1972. 

Lam, Wai Ping; B.Comm. (St. Mary's), M.B.A., Ph.D. 
(Michigan State), C.A—1973. 

McDougall, Gordon H. G.; B.Comm. (British Columbia), 
Ph.D. Weaken Ontario)—1973. 

Assistant Professors: 

brat John E.; B.Sc., M.B.A. (Manitoba), C.A.— 
Cantley, William; B.A. (Albion College), M.A. (Western 
Michigan)—1973. 

Ebrahim, Kassim M.; B.Comm. (Witwatersrand, South 
Africa), M.B.A. (Windsor), C.A.—1974. 

Woznick, Jan L.; B.M.I. (General Motors Inst.), M.B.A. 
(Wayne State)—1974. 
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THE MASTER OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
DEGREE 


The purpose of the Master of Business Administration 
program is to provide broad post graduate study in the 
eneral field of business administration. The graduate stu- 
ent is afforded the opportunity to expand his knowledge of 
the principal phases of business administration and related 
areas, and thereby be prepared for responsible performance 
in private business and public service careers and for doc- 
toral studies. 
The general principles of management are emphasized 
throughout the program; this approach is strengthened by 
the use of the case method of instruction to bring reality to 
the studies. 


Particular Admission Requirements: 
1. Applicants who have secured an overall second class or 
B standing in their undergraduate work may be admitted; 
however, major consideration will be given to the perfor- 
mance of the last two years of the undergraduate program. 
In exceptional cases, however, the Faculty of Business Ad- 
ministration is prepared to consider other factors, such as 
graduate courses taken elsewhere or suitable business ex- 
perience. Prior to acceptance into the candidate year all 
applicants are required to write the Admission Test for 
raduate Study in Business. Details of the Test may be ob- 
tained from The Educational Testing Service, Princeton, 
New Jersey, 08540. 
2. Applicants who are otherwise eligible for admission to 
the Master's program may be granted advanced standing 
for courses in the prerequisite year in the following circum- 
stances: 
A graduate from a four-year honours program in Commerce 
or Business Administration which, in the opinion of the 
Faculty of Business Administration, provides an adequate 
program of studies, may be admitted to the candidate year 
of the program provided he has obtained second class or B 
standing and has covered all the subjects of the prere- 
uisite year. If the student's undergraduate program is 
deficient in one or more courses, the student will be admit- 
ted to the Master's program conditioned in said deficien- 
cies. He will be allowed, however, to pursue courses offered 
in the candidate year of the program as long as he has 
satisfactorily passed any prerequisites to any particular 
course. 
3. Graduates with other than a four-year honours program 
in Commerce will be granted advanced standing in prere- 
quisite year courses for business and business-related 
courses taken beyond the minimum requirements of a 
three year baccalaureate degree. Additional advanced 
standing also may be secured through qualifying examina- 
tions for prerequisite year courses for which knowledge has 
been acquired thro other than University study. They 
will be admitted to the candidate year if they have secure 
a second class average in the subjects of the prerequisite 
year. 
4. Asecond class average is required to receive the M.B.A. 
degree. 
5. Advanced standing will not be granted for any courses 
in the candidate year. 
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Evening Students: 
Provision is made for students in full-time employment to 
spread the work for the degree over a number of years. 
here is no time limit for the work of the prerequisite year 
courses but the work of the candidate year must be covered 
in not more than four consecutive years. 
The M.B.A. Program is a course of study at least two years 
in length, accomplished in three stages. 
Stage I Basic Foundation Courses 
Stage II Intermediate Courses in Desired Areas of Study 
Stage III] Advanced Courses 
Stage I and II courses are taken in the M.B.A. prerequisite 
year. The length of study normally required for the prere- 
quisite courses is two semesters. The length of time is 
based on the individual student's background as evaluated 
by the Faculty of Business Administration. 
Stage III courses are taken in the M.B.A. candidate year. 
These courses require two semesters for completion. These 
advanced graduate courses permit a student to study in 
depth in a minimum of two areas of Business Administra- 
tion. Up to two one-semester graduate courses may be in- 
cluded from other Faculties within the University with the 
approval of the Dean of the Faculty of Business Ad- 
ministration. 
In addition to course requirements, the candidate is re- 
quired to prepare and defend a major paper on some 
research project, or complete Bus.Ad. 996 (Business 
Research Methodology). 


PREREQUISITE COURSES 


Stage I: 
Econ. 4001c Business & Economic 
Environment 3 hrs. 
Bus.Ad. seieh 
4152c} Financial Accountin 4hrs. 
4105c Quantitative Methods 3 hrs. 
4205c¢ Statistics 3hrs. 
4130c 
4230c } Marketing 4hrs. 
417lc 
42710} Finance 4hrs. 
4140c Business Management 2hrs. 
4256c Managerial Cost 
Accounting 2hrs. 
Stage II: 


Stage II courses require a foundation course prere- 
quisite(s) from the Faculty of Business Administration 
and/or other Faculties. 


Bus.Ad. 498c Business Policy 3 hrs. 
Nine approved business and non-business 
semester courses. 
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CANDIDATE YEAR COURSES 
Stage III: 


Stage III courses require as prerequisite a stage II 
course(s) or permission of the Dean and the course in- 
structor. 


Eight semester advanced graduate courses, two of which 
may be from outside the Faculty of Business Ad- 
ministration and selected from a minimum of two of the 
following areas: Accounting, Administrative Studies, 
Finance, Management Science, Marketing. 
Courses below are three-hour (one semester) offerings. 

Accounting: 

Bus. Ad. 531c Accounting Theory—Assets 

Bus. Ad. 532c Accounting Theory—Equities 

Bus. Ad. 533c Contemporary Problems in Financial Ac- 

counting 

Bus. Ad. 534c Contemporary Problems in Management Ac- 

countin 

Bus. Ad. 535¢ Auditing 

Bus. Ad. 536c Taxation 

Finance: 

Bus. Ad. 541c Investment Analysis and Management 

Bus. Ad. 542c Portfolio Management 

Bus. Ad. 543c Financial Management (Short and Inter- 

mediate Term) 

Bus. Ad. 544c Financial Management (Long Term) 


International Business: 

Bus. Ad. 551c Manager in the International Economy 
Bus. Ad. 552c International Business Operations 

Bus. Ad. 553c Advanced Topics in International Business 


Administrative Studies: 

Bus. Ad. 560c Organization Theory and Design 

Bus. Ad. 561c Organization Behaviour and Administration 
Bus. Ad. 562c Environ. Analysis for Strategic Planning 
Bus. Ad. 563c Interpersonal Dynamics in Administration 
Bus. Ad. 567c Legal Environment of Business 


Management Sciences: ty 

Bus. Ad. 564c Principles of Management Science 
Bus. Ad. 565c Statistical Techniques in Management 
Bus. Ad. 566c Advanced Production Management 
Marketing: 

Bus. Ad. 571c Consumer Behaviour 

Bus. Ad. 572c Marketing Research 

Bus. Ad. 573c Marketing Strategy 

Bus. Ad. 574c Marketing Management 


Public Administration: 
Bus. Ad. 581c Public Administration 
Bus. Ad. 585c Labour Relations & Collective Bargaining 


DIPLOMA IN MANAGEMENT 

Upon completion of the prerequisite courses for the M.B.A. 
program with an average of B or better, a student who does 
not continue will receive a Diploma in Management. 


PROFESSIONAL COURSES 

The Institute of Chartered Accountants of Ontario and the 
Society of Industrial Accountants of Ontario require com- 
pletion of specific courses for credit toward professional 
certification. These courses may be completed within the 
M.B.A. program. 
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COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


Economics 4001c. A study of micro and macro-economic 
analysis as it applies to decision making of, the firm. (Open 
only to M.B.A. students.) 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION COURSES 


4105c. Quantitative Methods 

The course is designed to equip students with some of the 
analytical tools which are necessary for the study of deci- 
sion making processes in a business organization. Linear 
algebra, linear programming, differential and integral 
yj ait are among the topics covered. 


4130c. Introduction to Marketing—Basic Foundations 
An introduction to the marketing process including the ex- 
amination of concepts and techniques related to 
marketing. Significant objective of the course is the 
Gegppenient of a basic understanding of the marketing ap- 
proach, 


4140c. Introduction to Business Management 

An introduction to the ee of general management 
for Canadian business, large and small, with emphasis on 
the classical functions of planning, organizing, staffing, 
controlling and directing. the a 4 ae of these princi- 
ples in the management of production and personnel. 


415lc. Financial Accounting Principles I 

This course is an introduction to financial accounting. 
Emphasis is placed upon the recording of financial transac- 
tions and the preparation of the basic financial statements 
and examination of the accounting for corporate assets. 


4152c. Financial Accounting rts oc me Il 

This course introduces the student to the theory of general- 
ly accepted accounting principles. It examines partnership 
and corporate equities, the accounting for manufacturing 
concerns, and financial statement analysis and interpreta- 
tion. Fund flow aualysis including the preparation of the 
statement of sourcé and application of funds is introduced. 
(Prerequisite: Bus.Ad. 4151c). 


417le. Introduction to Business Finance I 

A basic theoretical framework for decision-making in 
financial management. A basic survey course with some 
cases for students in finance emphasizing the role of the 
financial manager in the various areas from planning 
onward. (Prerequisite: Bus.Ad. 4151c). 


4205c. Statistics 

Presentation of data, probability, Bayes Law, binomial 
and normal distributions, inference, decision making, 
regression and correlation. 


4230c. Marketing Problems — Applications and Deci- 
sions 

The application of concepts and techniques in marketing. 
A significant objective is the development of skill in 
decision-making in marketing. (Prerequisite: Bus.Ad. 
4130c). 

427lc. Introduction to Business Finance II 

A continuation of Bus.Ad. 4171c following directly on the 
work covered to that point. The topics covered in this 
course will be supplemented as in Bus.Ad. 4171c with case 
materials to illustrate application of the principles. (Prere- 
quisite: Bus.Ad. 4171c). 


4256c. Managerial Cost Accounting 

Accounting, reporting and analysis of costs relating to 
production, marketing and administration of the manufac- 
turing enterprise, with emphasis on cost analysis as related 
to management, control and reporting. Introduces the stu- 
dent to product costing, overhead cost analysis, standard 
costs, variance analysis, contribution accounting, flexible 
budgeting, responsibility accounting. (Prerequisite: 
Bus.Ad. 4152c). 
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53lce. Accounting Theory—Assets 

A review of accounting literature relating to an evaluation 
of accounting concepts and standards. Emphasis is upon 
asset measurement. (Prerequisite: Bus.Ad. 352c). 


532c. Accounting Theory—Equities 

A review of accounting literature relating to an evaluation 
of accounting concepts and standards. Emphasis is upon 
the determination, measurement, classification and 
reporting of equities. (Prerequisite: Bus.Ad. 352c). 

533c. Contemporary Accounting Theory 

Evaluation of contemporary theory in the measurement 
and reporting of income. (Prerequisite: Bus.Ad. 352c). 


534c. Contemporary Thought in Management Ac- 
counting 

Evaluation of contemporary accounting thought as a basis 
for planning and control. (Prerequisite: Bus.Ad. 356c). 


535ce. Annee 

The study of the auditing profession and the general con- 
cepts of auditing. Emphasis is placed on theory rather than 
practice. (Prerequisite: Bus.Ad. 460c). 


536c. Taxation 

Theory and — of Canadian income tax. Special 
emphasis is placed on the taxation of corporations. (Prere- 
quisite: Bus.Ad. 461c). 


541c. Investment Analysis and Management 
Economic background to securities analysis; types of cor- 
porate securities for investment; theory and mechanics of 
investment; general analysis and valuation procedures; 
valuation of fixed income securities and common stocks; 
procedures in analysis of government, industrial, financial 
and public utility securities; portfolio management. 
(Prerequisite: Bus.Ad. 471c). 


542c. Portfolio Management 

Objectives of individual and institutional portfolios. 
Security selection, diversification, marketability, risk, and 
return in portfolio construction. Timing and formula plans, 
bond portfolio problems, performance measurement, 
trading problems, tax planning, supervision, quantitative 
techniques for portfolio management, regulation. (Prere- 
quisite: Bus.Ad. 472c). 


a ‘ane Management (Short and Intermediate 
‘erm 

The working capital problems of business enterprises; 
function and theory of working capital; sources of working 
capital; factors determining working capital needs; techni- 
ques of forecasting needs; and preparing budgets. (Prere- 
quisite: Bus.Ad. 373c). 


544c. Financial Management (Long Term) / 
Problems in effective acquisition and utilization of capital 
resources. Planning the capital structure; financial 
ihe go appraising return on investment; allocation of 

among investment opportunities; dividend policies; 
valuation and merger; reorganization. (Prerequisite: 
Bus.Ad. 374c). 


55lc. Manager in the International Economy 

An integration of the international economic, environmen- 
tal and institutional concepts and constraints as they focus 
on the problems of peg the multinational enterprise. 
(Prerequisite: Bus.Ad. 4 ;. 


552c. International Business Operations ; 

This course will focus on the functional areas of business as 
they apply to decisions made by the manager of inter- 
national business enterprise. It is designed to give students 
a grasp of strategy formulation and organization for a firm 
in international Dasionel. Cases dealing with international 
business organizations are used as a basis for analysis. 
(Prerequisites: Bus.Ad. 435c and 497c). 
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553c. Advanced Topics in International Business 

This course is for students who wish to do advanced work in 
the problem areas of international business operations. 
Students will select problems typical of those confronting 
the multinational corporation and work with library 
material, and where relevant, draw on data collected from 
the Windsor-Detroit international community to explore 
possible solutions and offer recommendations. Presenta- 
tions of the research conducted will be given to the class for 
discussion. (Prerequisite: Bus.Ad. 551c and/or 552c). 


560c. Organization Theory and Design 

The theory of organization structures is approached from a 
macro viewpoint. The course reviews major approaches to 
the theory: bureaucracy, open systems and cognitive 
limits. Topics of centralization, configuration, departmen- 
talization and formalization of organization structures are 
examined critically. Also a study is made of modern con- 
tingency theory as it applied to the integration of diverse 
viewpoints. (Prerequisite: Permission of the Dean). 


56lc. Organization Behaviour and Administration 
This course analyzes behaviour and interfaces required for 
total organization functioning. Issues to be discussed in- 
clude individual behaviour in a formal setting, group 
dynamics, organizational socialization, leadership, en- 
vironmental influences, adaptation, intergroup relations, 
‘conflict resolution, change, and organizational develop- 
ment. (Prerequisite: Permission of the Dean). 


562c. Environmental Analysis for Strategic Planning 
This course uses case study and seminar methods to focus 
on environmental analysis, decision making and planning 
in modern administrative organizations. It draws on the 
basic concepts and techniques of logic of the sciences and 
humanities and on the quantitative tools of mathematics, 
statistics, accounting and financial analysis. The processes 
involved in: a) setting corporate objectives, strategies and 
policies; b) reaching quantitative forecasts; c) developi 
period and project plans and budgets, setting spampente 
revenue, cost and profit goals; and d) establishing 
reporting and contre mechanisms are examined, The 
general information system, including both internal and 
external sources, is emphasized. First-hand experience in 
the use of computers in preparing independent research 
als is provided. (Prerequisites: Bus.Ad. 314c, 373c, 
and 374c). 


563c. Interpersonal Dynamics in Administration _ 
This course uses the case method to focus on: a) increasing 
understanding of what occurs when people relate in pairs 
and groups within an organization, and b) how to deal ef- 
fectively with these interpersonal relationships Students 
analyze a series of administrative cases and reference 
materials dealing with problems that are encountered by 
administrators at the supervisory, middle management, 
and senior management levels. Emphasis is placed on in- 
terpersonal relations, perception, communication, 
superior-subordinate relations, line-staff relations, and the 
organizational factors influencing them. (Prerequisite: 
Bus.Ad. 446c). 


564c. Principles of Management Science - 

A study of mathematical and statistical techniques of 
management decision making. Topics include linear, non- 
linear and integer programming, queuing theory and in- 
ventory control systems. (Prerequisite: Bus.Ad. 321c). 
565c. Statistical Techniques in Management — 

An advanced course in the statistical tools of decision mak- 
ing. Areas covered will include multi-variate analysis, 
regression and correlation, classical and Bayesian decision 
theory. (Prerequisite: Bus.Ad. 320c). 
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566c. Advanced Production Management 

The course content focuses on the application of operation 
research techniques in production decision-making. 
Mathematical and statistical models covering the follow- 
ing areas are examined: product decisions, process selec- 
tion, investment and replacement, location analysis, 
layout analysis, forecasting, machine and facility loadin 
assembly line balancing, and statistical quality control 
(Prerequisite: Bus.Ad. 302c). 


567c. Legal Environment of Business 
The legal approach to business and the effect of the legal 
environment on business decisions. (Prerequisite: Bus.Ad. 


’ 


57lc. Consumer Behaviour 

A study of analytical concent, techniques, and models 
derived from the behavioural sciences for the purposes of 
understanding buyer behaviour or relevance to marketing 
management. (Prerequisite: Bus.Ad. 334c). 


572c. Marketing Research 

The course focuses on the role of marketing research and 
information in marketing management decision making. 
Emphasis is placed on definition of information needs, 
design of marketing research, and evaluation of research 
results. The topics covered include sample design, 
measurement, ig 2s aetna and data analysis. (Prere- 
quisite: Bus.Ad. 332c). 


574c. Advanced Marketing Management 

A seminar course designed to investigate in depth the key 
problems facing the marketing manager. e content 
centres on the interpretation of market ppeertanis , @8- 
tablishing market targets, formulating the overall and 
marketing mix strategies, designing and developing the in- 
ternal and external marketing organization, ann finally the 
evaluation and adjustment of marketing effort. (Prere- 
quisite: Bus.Ad. 439c). 


575c. Marketing Communication 

Application of analytical concepts, techniques, and models 
derived from the behavioural sciences and communication 
theory to promotional strategy, advertising, personal sell- 
ing a sales promotion. (Prerequisites: Bus.Ad. 436c and 
437c). 


58lc. Public Administration 

A study of the administrative process in governmental and 
non-profit organizations. Contents focus on the en- 
vironmental constraints imposed upon the public ad- 
ministrators, the organizational structure of public institu- 
tions, constraints on their internal operation, and the ap- 
plication of modern management techniques in solving 
perme problems. (Prerequisite: Permission of the 

an). 


585c. Labour Relations and Collective Bargaining 
Role of unions in the industrial environment. Labour union 
institutions. History of unions in Canada and the United 
States. Labour union theories. Comparative labour move- 
ments. Unions and politics. Public policy towards unions. 
Collective bargaining processes, tactics, and issues. 
Contract administration and arbitration. (Prerequisite: 
Bus.Ad. 449c). 


996c. Business Research Methodology 

The intention is to introduce students to a variety of 

business research methods including for example survey 

research, experimentation, and focused interviews. The 

research applications discussed will cover all functional 

areas. The course will include in addition a major research 
aper to be prepared and defended by each student in the 
nctional area of his choice. 
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Officers of Instruction: 


Professors: 

DeMarco, Frank A.; B.A.Sc., M.A.Sc., Ph.D. (Toronto)— 
1946. (Senior Vice-President—1963). 

Thibert, Roger Joseph; B.A. (Western Ontario), M.S. 
(Detroit), Ph.D. (Wayne State), F.C.I.C.—1953. 
Rutherford, Kenneth Gerald; B.A. (Western Ontario), 
Ph.D. (Wayne)—1958. 

Price, Stanley James Whitworth; B.A., M.Sc. (British 
Columbia), Ph.D. (Edinburgh)—1959. 

Holland, William John; B.Sc. (Queen's), M.S., Ph.D. 
(Wayne)—1960. 

Wood, Gordon Walter; B.Sc., M.Sc. (Mount Allison), 
Ph.D. (Syracuse)—1963. 

Drake, John E.; B.Se., Ph.D. (Southampton)—1969. 
McGarvey, Bruce R.; B.A. (Carleton College), M.A., Ph.D. 
(Illinois) —1972. 

Tuck, Dennis George; B.Sc., Ph.D., D.Sc. (Durham), 
F.R.LC., F.C.I.C.—1972. (Head of the Department). 
Taylor, Norman F.; B.A., M.A., D.Phil. (Oxford), 
F.R.I.C.—1973. 

Associate Professors: 

McKenney, Donald J.; B.Sc., M.Sc. (Western Ontario), 
Ph.D. (Uitawa)—1964. 

Rumfeldt, Robert Clark; B.Sc. (Loyola, Montreal), Ph.D. 
(Alberta) —1965. 

*Bounsall, E. J.; B.A.Sc. (Chem. Eng), M.A. (Toronto), 
Ph.D. (Imperial College, London)—1965. 

Hencher, John L.; B.A., Ph.D. (McMaster)—1967. 

Lin, Che-shung; B.Sc., M.Sc. (National Taiwan), Ph.D. 
(Saskatchewan)—1967. 

McIntosh, John McLennan; B.Sc. (Queen's), Ph.D. 
(M.I.T.)—1968. 

Schmidt, Donald E.; B.Sc. (Iowa State), Ph.D. (Cal. Inst. 
of Tech.)—1969. 

Turek, Andrew; B.Sc. ee M.Sc. (Alberta), 
Ph.D. (Australian National U.). (Department of 
Geology )—1971. 

Adjunct Appointments: 

Asselstine, Harold S.; B.Sc., M.D. (McGill). Adjunct 
Professor—1969. 

Draisey, Thomas F.; M.B., Ch.B. (Bristol). Adjunct As- 
sociate Professor—1969. 

Hyde, Trevor; M.B., Ch.B., M.D. (Liverpool), M.C. Path. 
(United Kingdom). Adjunct Assistant Professor—1969. 
“On leave. 
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I. THE DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY DEGREE 


In addition to the general requirements listed on page K-4, 
the following requirements must be met by all students 
proceeding to the Ph.D. degree. 


Course Work: 

Graduate students proceeding to the Ph.D. degree must 

successfully complete the following minimum course work: 
(a) Six full courses, as approved by the Department, to 
be chosen from the available graduate offerings in the 
student's field, as well as from related and cognate 
courses. 
(b) Seminar to be taken each year the student is 
registered. 

All registrants are expected to attend and participate in 

the seminar. Each student will be required to present 

seminars from time to time until his performance is judged 

to be satisfactory. The seminars will not be graded, but will 

be treated as a requirement to be passed. 

Advanced credit for graduate courses previously taken may 

be given up to a maximum of three full courses. 

No student may elect to take more than ten courses, 

without the consent of the major advisor. 

Any student who fails to maintain satisfactory standing in 

all course and dissertation work may be asked to withdraw. 


Doctoral Committee 

Within one year after registration, the Head of the Depart- 
ment will, in consultation with the Dean of Graduate 
Studies, assign the graduate student's doctoral committee. 
This committee will consist of four members, three 
whom are to be chosen from the Chemistry Department 
and one from outside the Department (preferably from a 
cognate field—this could be an Adjunct Professor). This 
Committee will meet with the student at least once to 
review his progress. 


Language uirements Z 
The che 2 ge be required to demonstrate competence in 
two of the following areas: 

(a) Computer Science 

(b) Frenc 

(c) German 

(d) Russian or 

(e) Another language approved by the Department 
For requirement (a) Computer Science 100 will normally 
be taken; equivalent credit from another university may be 
awarded at the discretion of the School of Computer 
Science. For requirements (b) through (e), language ex- 
aminations will be offered annually in conjunction with the 
appropriate language department. 
The language requirements must normally be passed 
before a student is admitted to the comprehensive ex- 
amination. Students should discuss their intentions under 
this requirements with their supervisors at an early stage in 
their program. 


Dissertation a 
A dissertation embodying the results of an original in- 
vestigation in the field of the major subject is requ 
candidates for the Ph.D. degree. For general requirements, 
see page K-5 ff. 
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Examinations 

In addition to the language examinations and course work, 
all students proceeding to the Ph.D. degree must meet the 
following requirements: 

(a) Comprehensive Examination: 

A reasonable mastery of the field of specialization chosen, 
tested by a comprehensive examination given not later 
than the end of May of their second year of graduate study. 
(b) Final Examination: 

The passing of a final oral examination in defence of the 
dissertation. An examiner from outside the institution, 
chosen by the candidate's major advisor, may be present at 
the defence of the dissertation at the discretion of the 
Department. 


For descriptions of the above types of examination, see 
page K-6. 


Il. THE MASTER OF SCIENCE DEGREE 


In addition to the general requirements and stipulations on 
page K-6 ff, for the Master's degree, the following course 
requirements must be met by all candidates. 


(a) The successful completion of at least three and not 
more than five full courses, as approved by the Depart- 
ment, to be chosen from the available graduate offerings in 
the student's field, as well as from related and cognate 
courses. A seminar must be taken each year the candidate 
is registered and original research work must be pursued 
and embodied in a thesis. All courses will be selected in 
consultation with the Department to suit the candidate's 
major field of study. 

Any student who fails to maintain satisfactory standing in 
all courses and in original research work may be eked to 
withdraw. 


OR 


(b) The successful completion of at least three courses and 
not more than five full courses in addition to Chemistry 
549. A major paper must be written and presented orally by 
the student to his Committee. A seminar must be taken 
each year the candidate is registered. All courses will be 
selected in consultation with the Department to suit the 
candidate's major field of study. 
Any student who fails to maintain satisfactory standing in 
all courses and in Chemistry 549 may be asked to 
withdraw. 
In addition, the Master's candidate will be required to 
demonstrate competence in one of the following areas: 

(a) Computer Science 

(b) French 

(c) German 

(d) Russian or 

(e) Another language approved by the Department. 
For requirement (a) Computer Science 100 will normally 
be taken; equivalent credit from another university may be 
awarded at the discretion of the School of Computer 
Science. For requirements (b) through (e), language ex- 
aminations will be offered annually in conjunction with the 
appropriate language department. 
Students should discuss their intentions under this re- 
quirement with their supervisors at an early stage in their 
program, 
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III. POSTDOCTORAL DIPLOMA PROGRAM 
IN CLINICAL CHEMISTRY 


Admission Requirements 

Postdoctoral trainees will be selected from candidates who 
hold a Doctor of Philosophy in Biochemistry or Chemistry. 
Trainees may also be chosen from graduates in the field of 
Medicine, provided that it is ascertained that their train- 
ing in Chemistry and Biochemistry is demonstrably ade- 
quate. 

This program is saci to train a postdoctorate who has 
graduated in either Biochemistry or any area of Chemistry 
to become a specialist in Clinical Cheon ete, It is not 
designed to provide further training for a Ph.D. graduate in 
Clinical Chemistry. 


Residence Requirements 
The postdoctoral diploma program is of two years duration 
on a full time basis, i.e., twenty-four months. This period 
may not be counted as residence for a Ph.D. program at the 
University of Windsor. 
Course Work 
Trainees in this program must successfully complete the 
following minimum course work: 
(a) Clinical Chemistry (Chemistry 556), Clinical 
Biochemistry (Chemistry 566) and Principles of Disease 
(Chemistry 576). 
(b) Seminar (Chemistry 995) to be taken each year the 
trainee is registered. 
(c) Non-Thesis Research (Chemistry 549) for a total of 
1500 hours. This course will be in the form of practical 
laboratory experience at one or more of the following 
hospitals in Windsor: Grace Hospital; Windsor Western 
Hospital Centre; Hotel Dieu Hospital; Metropolitan 
General Hospital. 
The trainees will be expected to undertake an original 
piece of research of publishable standard and be prepared 
to present it at a scientific meeting. The research may be in 
the fields of Clinical Chemistry, Biochemistry of Disease, 
or Biochemistry. 
(d) Additional Course Requirements. A trainee cer be 
required to take a minimum of three full courses from 
the list given below. These courses will be assigned to the 
trainees as required in order to give them a thorough 
background in the appropriate areas of Chemistry, 
Biochemistry, and Biology. Advanced standing will nor- 
mally be granted for courses previously taken. 
General Biochemistry — Chemistry 536a. 
Intermediate Biochemistry — Chemistry 546a or b (En- 
zymes or Endocrinology). 
Special Topics in Biochemistry — Chemistry 586a or b 
(Biophysical Chemistry or Intermediary Metabolism). 
Physiology — Zoology 430b. 
Statistics — Mathematics 253c. 
Computer Science — Computer Science 100. 
Instrumental Analysis — Chemistry 332b. 
Gas Chromatography — Chemistry 584b. 
Interpretation of Spectra — Chemistry 513c. 
Radiochemistry — Chemistry 562a. 
Any trainee who fails to maintain satisfactory standing in 
course work, non-thesis research, or research may be re- 
quired to withdraw. 
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Diploma Committee 

The Head of the Department will assign the trainee’s 
Diploma Committee in consultation with the Dean of 
Graduate Studies. This Committee will consist of four 
members, three of whom will be chosen from the Chemistry 
Department, and the Adjunct Professor at the appropriate 
hospital. This Committee will meet with the trainees as re- 
quired to review his progress. 

Plan of Work for Postdoctoral Training Program: 
First Year (12 months) 

September-April — course work and initiation of a 
research project. 

May-August — Non-Thesis Research (Chemistry 549, first 
700 hours). 

This portion of the time (17 weeks) will be spent obtaining 
practical experience in a hospital laboratory under the 
joint direction of a faculty member of the University and 
the Siseong soe who is an Adjunct Professor in the 
Chemistry Department at the University. During this 
period the trainee will be required to obtain a reasonable 
mastery of the various operations of a Clinical Chemistry 
Laboratory. Rotation through the various areas of the 
laboratory, as well as various sections of the Clinical 
Chemistry laboratory will be required. At this stage orien- 
tation regarding administration of the laboratory will be 
carried out. 


Second Year (12 months) September-August 
Course work, if any, will be completed during the second 
ear. Research will be continued and the time distribution 
tween the hospital experience and University/Hospital 
research will be on a 40%/60% basis in all the following 
periods: 
(a) Two months will be spent in special and 
developmental chemistry and further training in 
laboratory admiristration will be carried out. 
(b) Four months will be spent in developmental 
chemistry and administration of a section of the Clinical 
Chemistry laboratory will be undertaken. 
(c) Six months will be spent in administration of the 
Clinical Chemistry Laboratory (gradually taking over 
the major administrative function of the entire Clinical 
Chemistry Laboratory) under the supervision of the Ad- 
junct Professor. 
In order to ensure that the trainees obtain maximum ex- 
perience in all the phases of Clinical Chemistry available 
at Windsor, rotation from hospital to hospital will occur as 
required during this latter training period. 
Participation in Professional M 
During the second year trainees will be strongly encouraged 
to attend a meeting of Clinical Chemists (e.g. Canadian 
Society of Clinical Chemists, American Association of 
Clinical Chemists) and present a paper on the subject of 
their research. The subject of this paper, if possible, will be 
submitted for publication. 
Trainees will also be required to participate in and give 
conferences dealing with Clinical Chemistry or Clinical 
Biochemistry on a regular basis along with other Clinical 
Chemists, graduate students in Clinical Chemistry and the 
Adjunct Professors from the affiliated hospitals. 
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IV. COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


Not all of the courses listed will necessarily be offered in 
any one year. Special topics courses can be taken several 
times provided the course content is different. 


510c. Environmental Chemistry 

Certain practical aspects, analytical, inorganic, physical 
and organic chemistry. (Approval of the Department re- 
quired). (Prerequisites: Chemistry 111 or 121, Physics 110, 
Mathematics 114ab or 115ab, or equivalent, and consent of 
instructor. This course may not be used for credit towards 
an M.Sc. or Ph.D. degree in Chemistry). (3 lectures a week, 
one semester; half course). 


ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY 


532c. Special Topics in Analytical Chemistry 
(Prerequisite: Chemistry 332ab). (2 lectures a week, one 
semester; half course). 


552. Advanced Analytical Chemistry 

Special topics in the analysis of complex materials. (Prere- 

quisite: Chemistry 332ab). (2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a 

week). This course may be repeated for additional credit 
rovided that the subject material of the laboratory is dif- 
erent. 


562a. Radiochemistry 
Properties and safe handling of radioactive substances. Ex- 
periments dealing with the identification and use of 
various radioactive isotopes. (Prerequisite: Consent of in- 
structor). (2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week, one 
semester; half course). 


562b. Radiochemistry 

Application of tracer techniques to various phases of 
chemistry. (Prerequisite: Chemistry 562a or equivalent). (2 
lectures a week, one semester; half course). 


BIOCHEMISTRY 


536a. Biochemistry 

A general course emphasizing enzymology and _ in- 
termediary metabolism with laboratory exercises designed 
to acquaint the student with the theory, problems and 
laboratory procedures. (Prerequisites: Chemistry 213a and 
213b). (3 lectures, 6 laboratory hours alternate weeks, one 
semester; half course). 


536ax. Biochemistry 

The same as Chemistry 536a but without laboratory. 
(Prerequisites: Chemistry 213a, 213b or equivalent). (3 lec- 
tures a week, one semester; half course). 


546a. Intermediate Biochemistry : 
Special topics in biochemistry. (Prerequisite: Chemistry 

x or equivalent). (2 lectures a week, one 
semester; half course). 


546b. Intermediate Biochemistry ; : 
Special topics in biochemistry. (Prerequisite: Chemistry 

, 536ax or equivalent). (2 lectures a week, one 
semester; half course). 


556. Clinical Chemistry teat 

A study of the chemistry, significance, and applications of 
current techniques in clinical chemistry. Term paper, field 
trips, and seminars will be required. (Prerequisite: 
Chemistry 536a, 536ax or equivalent and Chemistry 332b 
or equivalent). (2 lectures a week). 


566. Clinical Biochemistry : 1 
A discussion of the biochemistry of human disease in- 
cluding various aspects of physiological chemistry. Term 
aper and/or seminars will be required. (Prerequisite: 
hemistry 536a or 536ax or equivalent). (2 lectures a 
week). 
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576. Principles of Disease 

Introductory course in human pathology with special 
crapbapis on chemical aspects of disease. (Prerequisite: 
Biology 110, 536a or 536ax or equivalent, and the consent of 
the instructor). (2 lectures a week and demonstrations). 


586a. Special Topics in Biochemistry 

(Prerequisite: Chemistry 536a or 536ax or equivalent). (2 
lectures a week, first semester; half course). 

586b. Special Topics in Biochemistry 

(Prerequisite: Chemistry 536a or 536ax or equivalent). (2 
lectures a week, second semester; half course). 


INORGANIC CHEMISTRY 


535c. Special Topics in Inorganic Chemistry 
(2 lectures a week, one semester; half course). 


545. Mechanisms of Inorganic Reactions 

Applications of thermodynamics and kinetics to inorganic 
reaction mechanisms with particular emphasis on transi- 
tion metal complexes. (Prerequisite: Chemistry 335ab). (2 
lectures a week). 


555ab. Selected Topics in Inorganic Chemistry 
Topics to be arranged by the instructor based primarily 
upon new developments in the field as gathered from a 
study of the current research literature. (Prerequisite: 
Chemistry 335ab). (2 lectures a week). 


565. Ligand Field Theory 

Discussion of crystal field theory and molecular orbital 
theory and their applications in the interpretation of 
spectral and magnetic properties of transition metal com- 
ers (Prerequisite: Chemistry 335ab). (2 lectures a 
week). 


ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 


513c. Interpretation of Spectra 

A practical approach to the use of spectra involving struc- 
tural problems in organic chemistry. (Prerequisite: 
Chemistry 213ab; corequisite: Chemistry 334). (2 lectures a 
week, half course). ' 

533c. Special Topics in Organic Chemistry — 
(Prerequisite: Chemistry 213a and consent of instructor). 
(2 lectures a week, one semester; half course). 

543. Synthetic Organic Chemistry i : 

A detailed- study of organic reactions with particular 
reference to multistage syntheses. Stereospecific synthesis. 
(Prerequisite: Chemistry 333). (2 lectures a week). 

553a. Organic Chemistry of High Polymers : 
Condensation and addition po Stereospecific 
polymerization. (Prerequisites: Chemistry 333 and 454ab). 
(2 lssteeehd a week, one semester; half course). 

563. Physical Organic Chemistry _ abs 

A survey of structure and mechanism. (Prerequisites: 
Chemistry 333, 454ab). (2 lectures a week). 

573a. Advanced Topics 

(Prerequisite: consent of instructor). (2 lectures a week, 
one semester; half course). 

573b. Advanced Topics 

(Prerequisite: consent of instructor). (2 lectures a week, 
one semester; half course). 


Chemistry 


PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY 


534c. Special Topics in Physical Chemistry 
(2 lectures a week, one semester; half course). 


544a. Spectroscopy 
Spectra of atoms and diatomic molecules. (2 lectures a 
week, one semester; half course). 


544b. Kinetic and Analytical Applications of Mass 
Spectrometry 

(2 lectures a week, one semester; half course). 

564. Gas Kinetics 

Theoretical and experimental aspects of gas phase reac- 
tions. (Prerequisite: Chemistry 454b). (2 lectures a week). 


574a. Advanced Topics in Physical Chemistry 
Selected topics of current interest. (Prerequisite: consent of 
instructor). (2 lectures a week, one semester; half course). 


574b. Advanced Topics in Physical Chemistry 
Selected topics of current interest. (Prerequisite: consent of 
instructor). (2 lectures a week, one semester; half course). 


584a. Energy Transfer 
Kinetic aspects of mechanisms of energy transfer in simple 
molecules. (2 lectures a week, one semester; half course). 


584b. Gas Chromatography 

Theoretical and experimental aspects of gas phase 
chromatography. (2 lectures a week, one semester; half 
course). 


594. Radiation Chemistry 

Discussion of the primary actions of high energy radiations 
with matter. Radiolysis of gases and aqueous and non- 
aqueous liquids. (2 lectures a week). 


THEORETICAL CHEMISTRY 


547a. Advanced Quantum Chemistry 
Treatment of many electron atoms and simple 
molecules.(2 lectures a week, first semester; half course). 


547b. Statistical Thermodynamics 

Development of statistical thermodynamics and its ap- 
plication to theories of gases, condensed states and 
chemical equilibria. (2 lectures a week, second semester; 
half course). 

557a. Applied Quantum Chemistry 

Discussion of topics such as Woodward-Hoffman rules, 
rotational and inversion barriers. Hydrogen-bonding, and 
photochemistry. (Prerequisite: any introductory quantum 
chemistry). (2 lectures a week, first term). 

557b. Special Topics 

Topics to be selected by request: e.g., molecular orbital 
calculations for organic and inorganic chemists. (2 lectures 
a week, second term). 


549. Non-Thesis Research : 7 
Laboratory research activity amounting to a minimum of 
roe hours. This course may be repeated for additional 
credit. 


995. Seminar 

996. Major Paper 

997. Master’s Thesis 

998. Doctoral Dissertation 


Economics 
ECONOMICS 


Officers of Instruction: 


Professors: 
Reba William Gregory; B.A., M.A., Ph.D. (Toronto)— 
1950. 


Fallenbuchl, Zbigniew Marian; B.Sc. (Econ.) (London), 
M.A. (Montreal), Ph.D. (McGill)—1959. (Head of the 
Department). 

Gillen, William John; B.A. 
(Toronto)—1959. 

Kovacs, Aranka Eve; pa (McMaster), M.A. (Toronto), 
Ph.D. (Bryn Mawr)—196 

Strick, John Charles; men (Manitoba), M.A. (Assump- 
tion), Ph.D. (Alberta)—1965. 

Guccione, Antonio; Laurea (Palermo), Ph.D. 
(California) —1967. 

Brown, Alan Andrew; B.A. (City College of New York), 
M.A., Ph.D. (Harvard)—1 971 

Meanbeie, Emile; B.A., M. Comuk. (Toronto), Ph.D. (Lon- 
don)—1971. 

Associate Professors: 

Callaghan, Rev. John Francis, C.S.B.; B.A., M.A. 
(Toronto)—1957. 

Burrell, Peter R.; B.A. 
(Pennsylvania)—1965, 
Kolinski, Ralph; B.S. (Marquette), M.A., Ph.D. (Wayne 
State) —1966. 

Barnett, Donald F.; B.A. (Carleton), M.A., Ph.D. 
(Queen’s)—1968. 

Della Valle, Philip A.; B.A. ghee M.A. (Toronto), 
Ph.D. (State U. of-New York)—1968 

Fortune, J. Neill; B.Sc.A. sagt “M.A. (Western On- 
tario), Ph.D. (Indiana) —1968 

pate Reuben; B.A., M.A. (Windaari: Ph.D. (London)— 
196 

ir aa Ozay; B.Sc. (L.S.E.), M.A., Ph.D. (Toronto)— 
1969. 


(Assumption), M.A. 


(Assumption), M.A. 


Mendels, Roger P.; B.Comm., M.A. (McGill), M.Sc., 
Ph.D. (Wisconsin)—1969. 

Sydor, L. P.; B.A. (Western Ontario), Ph.D. (Princeton) — 
1972. 


Assistant Professors: 

Meyer, Benjamin S.; B.A. (City College of N.Y.), M.A., 
Ph.D. (Buffalo) —1970. 

Oguchi, Noriyoshi; B.A., M.A. (International Christian U., 
Tokyo)—1971. 

Research Associate: 

Posey, T. E.; A.B., M.A. (Syracuse), Ph.D. (Wisconsin), 
D.Hum. (W. Virginia State)—1972. 


The Department of Economics hopes to offer a doctoral 
program in the near future with specialization in the area 
of International Economic Studies. 

Details of this tentative program are available from the 
Dean of Graduate Studies, University of Windsor. 
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I. THE MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE 


Particular Requirements: 

(a) Either, (1) four graduate courses and a major paper nor- 
mally to be in conjunction with one of the courses; OR, (2) 
three graduate courses and a thesis on a research subject 
approved by the Department. 


(b) Seminar in the first term in research and quantitative 
methods. The seminar will not be included in the student’s 
grade but will be treated as a requirement to be passed. 


(c) An oral examination in basic macro and micro 
economic theory, and a selected field in economics. 


(d) Knowledge of mathematics and/or statistics beyond the 
introductory level. 
II. COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


(Not all the courses listed will necessarily be offered in any 
one year. The letter a or b following a course number 
denotes a half year course). 


50la. Micro Economics 

501b. Macro Economics 

510a. Theory of International Trade 

510b. Balance of Payments: Theories, Problems, and 
Policies 

520a. Canadian Labour Relations 

520b. Canadian Labour Problems and Policies 

52la. Wage Theory I 

521b. Wage Theory II 


522a. Wages, Employment and Productivity in 
Developing Countries 


523a. Manpower Economics 

530. Economic Concentration 

540. Econometrics 

550a. Monetary Theory 

550b. Monetary Policy 

560a. Public Finance 

560b. Fiscal Theory and Policy 

570a. Economic Development: Theory 


570b. Economic Development: Policy, Planning and 
Project Evaluation. 


57la. Development Problems in Latin America 

571b. Development Problems in the Caribbean 

572a. Development Problems in South East Asia 

prom Development Problems in Selected Countries in 
ca 


575a. Development Problems in the USSR 
575b. Development Problems in Eastern Europe 
580. Mathematical Economics 

590a. Regional Economics 

590b. Urban Economics 


599. A course in a selected field approved by the 
Department of Economics. 


Undergraduate senior courses, which may be assigned 
at the discretion of the Department Head to form part or 
all of the requirements for the first year of the two year 
graduate program, may be found in the General Calen- 
dar, ’ pag e J -1 1 
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EDUCATION 


The Faculty of Education hopes to offer in 1975 an ap- 
proved Master s program in Education with specialization 
in the fields of Educational Administration, Curriculum, 
and Guidance and Counselling. 

Further information is available from the Faculty of 
Education and the Faculty of Graduate Studies. 


ENGINEERING 


In addition to the general regulations listed on page K-3, 
the following requirements must be met by all students 
proceeding to a higher degree in Engineering. 


THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


1. Admission Requirements: 

An applicant for admission to a course of graduate studies 
leading to the Doctorate in Applied Science must be a 
graduate of a recognized College or University with at least 
a Bachelor's Degree in Engineering, Applied Science, or 
Pure Science. An 3 pr pime Bachelor's Degree need not 
be in his chosen field of graduate studies but should be in a 
related field. 

Possession of the minimum requirements does not 
automatically ensure acceptance. 


2. Candidacy: 

Candidacy will be granted to the student after he has 
satisfactorily passed the Comprehensive Examination, has 
had his research proposal accepted by his committee and is 
conser competent by his committee to continue his 
research. 


3. Residence: 
— student in a program leading to the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy in Applied Science will undertake a full 
prose of study for a minimum of three years beyond the 
onours Baccalaureate or equivalent. Credit for one of 
these years may be given for the time spent in proceeding 
toa Master's degree. Credit for one of these years may also 
be given for works at another institution. However, in 
no case should the student spend fewer than two of the 
three required years of residence in full-time attendance at 
this University. 
4. Language Requirement: 
There is no foreign language requirement. 
5. Course of Study: 
For the Doctor of Philosophy degree in the Faculty of 
Engineering, a student must complete successfully a 
minimum course work requirement of eight semester hours 
beyond that required for the Master's degree. If a student 
fails to obtain at least a grade of B in more than one 
semester course he will be required to withdraw. A course 
in which at least a grade of B is not obtained must be 
repeated or replaced by another course. The student may 
not repeat more than one course. 


6. Committees: : 

Each student will be assigned a Doctoral Committee dur- 
ing his first year of study. 

The Doctoral Committee will consist of the student's ad- 
visor, as Chairman, at least two additional members of the 
Department concerned and one member from outside of 
the Department. The advisor will advise the student in his 
choice of courses and guide his research. The Committee 
will review his progress at least annually, examine his dis- 
sertation and take part in his final oral examination. 


Engineering 


7. Examinations: 

In addition to the usual examinations on course work, all 
students working toward the Doctor of Philosophy degree 
in Applied Science must meet the following requirements: 
(a) Not less than once a year, the Doctoral Committee will 
review the progress of the student. To this end, the com- 
mittee may require a seminar or a written examination. 
The committee will inform the student of the examination 
procedure to be adopted. 

(b) The passing of a comprehensive examination as 
described on page K-6 is required of all students working 
towards the Doctor of Philosophy degree in Applied 
Science. The examination which will be conducted by the 
Doctoral Committee, will normally be taken upon comple- 
tion of all course work; furthermore, it must be passed at 
least one year before the expected date of the oral defence 
of the dissertation. 

(c) The passing of the final oral examination in defence of 
his dissertation. This examination will be conducted by an 
Examining Committee consisting of the Doctoral Commit- 
tee and an External Examiner. Except under very unusual 
circumstances, the external examiner must be present at 
the oral examination. If the Examining Committee can not 
arrive at a unanimous decision, the majority decision 
would be accepted provided that there is no more than one 
dissenting vote. However, if the dissenting vote is that of 
the external examiner, a new external examiner will be ap- 
pointed and another oral examination required. If the new 
external examiner also gives a dissenting vote, the disserta- 
tion will not be accepted. 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF APPLIED SCIENCE 


1. Admission Requirements: 

A candidate for the degree of Master of Applied Science 

shall hold the degree of Bachelor of Applied Science of this 

University or an equivalent degree in Engineering or Ap- 

plied Science. In addition, he must have an average of B 

standing or its equivalent in his final year. 

An applicant having a Bachelor's degree in Science or A 

plied arheniatics may be admitted as a candidate on the 

recommendation of the Department concerned and subject 

to the approval of the Faculty of Graduate Studies. 

2. Time Limit: 

The time limit for a full time student is three years. For a 

part-time student, the time limit will be determined by the 

department concerned. 

3. Language Requirement: 

There is no foreign language requirement. 

4. Course of Study: 

A candidate for the Master of Applied Science degree is re- 

quired to submit a thesis or a major paper. For students 

submitting a thesis the minimum course work requirement 

is 12 semester hours. For students submitting a major 
aper, the minimum course requirement is 24 semester 
ours. 


5. Examinations: 

In addition to the usual examinations on course work, all 
students working towards the Master of Applied Science 
degree must pass the final oral examination in defence of 
his thesis or major paper. This examination will be con- 
ducted by the Master's Committee. If the Master's Com- 
mittee can not arrive at a unanimous decision, the majority 
decision will be accepted provided no more than 25% of the 
committee is dissenting. This will imply that decisions of 
committees with fewer than four members must be un- 
animous, or else the committee must be expanded by 
bringing in additional examiners. 
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Divisional Structure for Graduate Studies in the 
Faculty of Engineering 


On June 7, 1972, the Faculty of Engineering approved the 
establishment of three divisions for the coordination of 
Graduate Studies within the Faculty. These divisions are 
as follows: Engineering Process Design, Engineering 
Mechanics and Systems. By using this structure more 
departmental interaction is effected and courses can be of- 
fered with a greater breadth of applicability. The student is 
thus given a greater number of course offerings from which 
to choose in terms both of reinforcing research interests, 
and providing a broader picture of the student's field of 
studies. It is not intended to limit the student to courses 
within a given division, but those from other divisions or 
other Faculties may be undertaken after consultation with 
the student's advisor. 

A student wishing to pursue graduate studies within the 
Faculty of Engineering programs will be admitted by the 
Faculty of Graduate Studies to the Department to which 
he has requested admission. Once admitted the program of 
studies will be determined on the basis of the student's 
choice of a research advisor and the program of the 
divisional structure. 

The Engineering Process Design Division and the 
Engineering Mechanics Division recommend that their 
students take at least two core courses from their offerin 
The Divisional Course offerings are listed below in a 
breviated form. For detailed descriptions of these courses 
please consult the course descriptions for the Departments 
concern 


ENGINEERING PROCESS DESIGN DIVISION 


Core Courses 

Ch.E. 501la: Transport Phenomena 

Ch.E. 516b: Process Design Principles 

Ch.E. 522a/C.E. 522a: Engineering and the Environment 


Hydrologic Group 

Ch.E. 511c¢/C.E. 309¢: Multiphase Multicomponent Flow 
C.E. 551c: Hydrology 

C.E. 552c: River Mechanics 

C.E. 553c: Ground Water and Seepage 

C.E. 560c: Sediment Transport 

Geol.E. 507c: Advanced Petroleum Geology 

Geol.E. 508c: Hydrocarbon Reservoirs 

M.E. 503c: Turbulent Flow 

M.E. 515c: Advanced Fluid Dynamics 


Environmental Group 

Ch.E. 504c: Kinetics 

Ch.E. 520c. Air Pollution Control 

C.E. 520c: Water Pollution Control 

C.E. 521c: Advanced Environmental Engineering 
C.E. 525c: Solid Wastes Handling and Disposal 
M.E. 516c: Industrial and Motor Vehicle Noise 


Thermo-Fluid Group 

E.M. 504c/Ch.E. 512c: ‘Thermodynamics of Irreversible 
Processes 

M.E. 504b: Conduction-Diffusion 

M.E. 505b: Convection 

M.E. 506c: Radiation 
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ENGINEERING MECHANICS DIVISION 
*C.E. 501c: Advanced Analysis of Structures 
C.E. 504c: Analysis and Design of Shell Structures 
C.E. 506c: Plastic Analysis and Design of Steel Structures 
C.E. 507c: Prestressed Concrete 
C.E. 508c: Concrete Technolo 
Bee E. sale: Theory of Elasticity and Plasticity I 

10b: Theory Elasticity and Plasticity I 
E eile, Theory of Plates 
E. 512c: Theaey of Stability 
.E. 540c: Advanced Soil Mechanics and Applications 
M. 501c: Advanced Crystallography 
.M. 502c: Transformation in Metals 
.M. 503c: Recent Advances in Physical Metallurgy 
E.M. 505c: Strengthening Mechanisms in Solids 
*E.M. 507c: Fracture Mechanics 
Geol.E. 505c: Geologic Origin of Industrial Rocks and 
Minerals 
Geol.E. 506c: Industrial Rock and Mineral Deposits 
M.E. 509c: Mechanical Vibration 
*M.E. 513c: Experimental Stress Analysis 


"Core Courses 


SYSTEMS DIVISION 

C.E. 530: Traffic Engi ineering 

500c/I1.E. 500c: Optimization 

501e: istnéebine Analysis I 

502c: Engineering Analysis II 

503c: Advanced Electromagnetic Theory 

504c: Electrical and Magnetic Materials 

505c: System Theory 

506c/I.E. 502c: Simul. Principles and Techniques 
507c/I.E. 511c: Stochastic Processes 

508c: Signal Processing 

509c: Computer ae 

510c/I.E. 509c: Computer Aided Design 

. 5llc: Selected Topics in Communications 

. 512c: Power Transmission 

. 513c: High Voltage Phenomena and Techniques 
. 515¢e: Electric and Magnetic hee Calculations 
501c: Indust. Experimentation, Applied Statistics 
503c: Production and Inventory Control Systems 
504c: Advanced ona Research 

505c: Queuing Theo 

: Prediction of indie Work Performance 
507c: Man-Machine Systems 

508c: Reliability Engineering 

510c: Advanced Engineering Economy 

512c: Directed Bpediat Studies 
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CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 


Officers of Instruction: 


Professors: 

Adelman, Maurice; B.A.Sc., M.A.Sc., Ph.D. (Toronto), 
P.Eng.—1956. (Associate Dean of Graduate Studies). 
Gnyp, Alex William; B.A.Sc., M.A.Sc., Ph.D. (Toronto), 
P.Eng.—1958. 

Stager, Robert A.; B.A.Sc., M.A.Sc. (Toronto), Ph.D. 
(Illinois)—1963. (Head of the Department). 

Mathur, Gurucharan Prasad; B.S. (Bombay), M.S., Ph.D. 
(Northwestern) —1964. 

St. Pierre, Carl Clifford; B.A.Sc., M.A.Sc. (Assumption), 
Ph.D. (Northwestern), P.Eng.—1964. 


Associate Professor: 
Powley, Maurice Bruce; B.A.Sc., M.A.Sc. (British Colum- 
bia) P.Eng.—1968. 


For requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 
Applied Science, the General Regulations of the Faculty of 
Graduate Studies should be consulted (p. K-3). For re- 
quirements for the degree of Master of Applied Science 
consult p. K-21. 


COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


All courses listed will not necessarily be offered in any 
given year. 


Ch.E. 500. Seminar. 


Ch.E. 50la. Transport Phenomena 

Rate equations for mass, momentum, and heat transfer. 
Governing conservation equations for mass, momentum, 
and heat transfer. Dimensional analysis and design equa- 
tions. Typical engineering process applications. (2 hours a 
week, one semester). 


Ch.E. 502c. Chemical Engineering Thermodynamics 
An advanced study of the application of classical ther- 
modynamic principles to chemical engineering peaches: 
flow systems; composition relationships between 
equilibrium phases; systems involving surface effects, 
electric or magnetic fields; Third Law. (3 hours a week, one 
semester). . 


Ch.E. 503c. Process Control Instruments _ 
A study of the important principles of automatic control 
with particular emphasis on process control, beginnin 
with process analysis and continuing into generaliz 
behaviour of closed-loop systems. The theory, selection and 
application of control elements are also studied, employin 
ractical system problems encountered in Chemica 
Papinaiting. (3 hours a week, one semester). 


Ch.E. 504c. Kinetics yay , 
Basic concepts of chemical reaction kinetics, characteriza- 
tion of chemical and biochemical systems, parametric es- 
timation procedures, reactor flow models and considera- 
tion of non-ideality. (Prerequisite: Ch.E. 404 or 
equivalent). (3 hours a week, one semester). 


Engineering 


Ch.E. 506c. Mathematical Methods in Chemical 
Engineering I 

Application of ordinary differential equations to chemical 
engineering problems; series solution; Bessel’s equation, 
Legendre’s equation, formulation and solution of partial 
differential equations, Fourier series. (3 hours a week, one 
semester). 


a 511ce/C.E. 509c. Multiphase, Multi-component 
ows 

A thorough treatment of the basic techniques for analyzing 
one-dimensional multi-phase, multi-component flows in 
order to predict flow regimes, pressure drop, etc. Practical 
applications in fluidization, sedimentation and boiling 
heat transfer. (2 hours a week, one semester). 


Ch.E. 512c/E.M. 504c. Thermo-dynamics of Irreversi- 
ble Processes 

Fluctuation theory and Onsager’s reciprocal relations; 
phenomenological treatment of irreversible processes; 
entropy production rate and conjugation of fluxes and 
forces; coupling of irreversible processes and Curie’s sym- 
metry principles; linear transformation of fluxes and 
forces; stationary states of various orders and minimum 
entropy production rate; determination of 
phenomenological relations and coefficients for various 
processes. Chemical and thermal diffusion, chemical reac- 
tions, heat and electrical conduction, thermoelectric 
phenomena, etc. (3 hours a week, one semester). 


Ch.E. 514c. Heterogeneous Reactor Design 

Rate + acmeyersic in catalytic and non-catalytic systems, 
significance of hte transfer equations in catalytic reac- 
tor design. (3 hours a week, one semester). 


Ch.E. 516b. Process Design Principles 

The etd of modelling in process pie techniques for the 
development of mathematical models, and optimization 
simulation of a process of the student's interest, introduc- 
tion to numerical methods and optimization. (2 hours a 
week, one semester). 


Ch.E. 520c. Air Pollution Control 
Natural atmospheric and ecological processes; sources and 
levels of atmospheric pollutants; effects of atmospheric 
polatente on humans, animals, vegetation and materials. 
roblems and instrumentation of source testing and 
monitoring; minimization of atmospheric pollution by 
process modification, dispersion techniques, and ap lica- 
tion of control equipment; design of effective air pollution 
control programs. (3 hours a week, one semester). 


Ch.E. 522a/C.E. 522a. Engineering and the Environ- 
ment 
Man and his environment; evaluation of biosphere; 
ecological balances; pollution and environment; impacts of 
engineering activities on the environment—land, air, 
water, vegetation and other living beings; criteria, stan- 
; pee goals; environmental factors to be considered in 
the engineering designs. Consideration and discussion of 
typical examples. (2 hours a week, 1 semester). 


Ch.E. 590c. Selected Topics in Chemical Engineering 
A study of selected topics of current interest to chemical 
engineering. (3 hours a week, one semester). 


Ch.E. 599. Technology and Society 4 

A seminar designed to help students recognize how 
technology works, how it serves our lives and what public 
policy questions are encountered in our technological 
society. No prerequisites. (2 hours a week). 
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CIVIL ENGINEERING 


Officers of Instruction: 


Professors: 

Hartt, James Paul; B.A.Sc. (Toronto), O.L.S., M.S.C.E. 
(Wayne State), P.Eng., D.L.S.—1958. 

Laba, Jan Tadeusz; Dip.Ing. (London), M.A.Sc., Ph.D. 
(Windsor), P.Eng.—1961. 

Monforton, Gerard R.; B.A.Sc. (Assumption), M.A.Sc. 
(Windsor), Ph.D. (Case Inst.), P.Eng.—1962. 


Kennedy, John B.; B.Sc. (Hons.) (Cardiff), Ph.D. 
(Toronto), P.Eng.—1963. (Head of the Department). 
MacInnis, Cameron; B.Sc. (Dalhousie), B.E. (Hons.) 
(Nova Scotia Technical College), Ph.D. (Durham) 
P.Eng.—1963. 

Abdel-Sayed, George; B.Sc., M.Sc. (Cairo), Dr.Ing. (T.U. 
Karlsruhe), P.Eng.—1967. 

Chee, Sek Por; B.C.E. (Melbourne), Ph.D. (Aberdeen), 
P.Eng.—1967. 

Bewtra, Jatinder K.; B.E. (Roorkee), M.S., Ph.D. (Iowa), 
P.Eng.—1968. 

Kennedy, David James Laurie; B.A.Sc. (Toronto), M.S., 
Ph.D. (Illinois), P-Eng.—1973. (Dean of the Faculty, 1973). 


Associate Professors: 

McCorgaaa a John Alexander; B.E.Sc. (Western On- 
tario), M.Sc. (Glasgow), Ph.D. (Windsor), P.Eng.—1966. 
epee: Murray Clarence; Diploma (RMC, Kingston), 
B.A.Sc. (Toronto), S.M. (M.1L.T.), Ph.D. (Toronto), 
P.Eng.—1969. 


Visiting Assistant Professor: 
Madugula, Murty K. S.; B.E. (Andhra), M.Tech., Ph.D. 
(Kharagpur), P.Eng.—1971. 


For requirements fcr the de of Doctor of Philosophy in 

Applied Science see-pages K-4 and K-21; for requirements 

oo the bs = of Master of Applied Science consult pages 
-6 an -21. 


’ 


COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


All courses listed will not necessarily be offered in any 
given year. 


C.E. 501lc. Advanced Analysis of Structures 

Matrix methods for various deformable bodies and struc- 
tural systems: direct and energy formulations; finite ele- 
ment method; computer oriented solution techniques. (3 
hours a week, one semester). 


C.E. 504c. Analysis and Design of Shell Structures 
General theory of thin shells. Membrane stresses in shells 
of revolution and shells of double curvature. Bending stres- 
ses in shells of revolution, cylindrical shells and folded 
lates. Design of cylindrical shell roofs. (Prerequisite: C.E. 
Pia or equivalent). (3 hours a week, one semester). 


C.E. 506c. Plastic Analysis and Design of Steel Struc- 
tures 

Stress-strain relationship; moment-rotation 
characteristics; plastic analysis of beams and frames; 
deflections; effect of shear and longitudinal force; optimum 
design; stability problems; connections. (Prerequisite: 
C.E. 400 or equivalent). (3 hours a week, one semester). 

C.E. 507c. Prestressed Concrete 

Materials, principles of ener prestressing systems; 
prestressing losses; analytical treatment of the effect of 
shrinkage, creep of concrete, and cable friction on stresses; 
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analysis and design of statically determinate and indeter- 
minate structures; design codes; research background; in- 
troduction to prefabricated concrete structures. (Prere- 
quisites: C.E. 304 and C.E. 400 or equivalent). (3 hours a 
week, one semester). 


C.E. 508c. Concrete Technology 

Cementing materials—basic constituents and manufac- 
ture, hydration of cement, structure of hydrated cement 
paste, physical properties of fresh and hardened paste. Ag- 
gregate materials—geology and petrography of concrete ag- 
gregates, aggregate problems, e.g. alkali-aggregate reac- 
tivity. Admixtures-accelerators, air-entraining, set- 
retarding and water-reducing agents. Concrete mix design. 
Properties and tests of fresh and hardened concretes. 
Statistics applied to the control of concrete quality and the 
design of experiments. Special concretes, e.g. light-weight 
and heavy-weight concretes. (Prerequisite: ck. 304 or 
equivalent). (3 hours a week, one semester). 


ae 509c/Ch.E. 5llc. Multiphase, Multi-Component 
ows 

A thorough treatment of the basic techniques for analyzing 
one-dimensional multi-phase, multi-component flows in 
order to predict flow regimes, pressure drop, etc. Practical 
applications in fluidization, sedimentation and boiling 
heat transfer. (2 hours a week, one semester). 


C.E. 510a. Theory of Elasticity and Plasticity I 
Analysis of stress and strain; elastic and plastic stress- 
strain relations; general equations of elasticity; yield 
criteria; og to elasto-plastic problems, including 
rotating disks, thick-walled tubes, reinforced disks, torsion 
of various shaped bars; stress concentration. (3 hours a 
week, one semester). 


C.E. 510b. Theory of Elasticity and Plasticity II 
Three-dimensional poe of ideally-elastic and ideally- 
plastic bodies; application of complex variable theory to 
elasto-plastic problems; some variational principles of 
mechanics. (Prerequisite: C.E. 510a or equivalent). (3 
hours a week, one semester). 


C.E. 51lc. Theory of Plates 

Small deflection of laterally loaded rectangular and cir- 
cular, isotropic and orthotropic plates with various edge 
conditions, Navier and Levy solutions, energy methods, 
finite difference an rt plates under combined ac- 
tion of lateral loading and forces in its plane, local buckling 
of column elements, buckling of plates under pure shear 
and under bending stresses, post-buckling strength in 
plates. (Prerequisite: C.E. 400 or equivalent). (3 hours a 
week, one semester). 


C.E. 512c. Theory of Stability . 
This course is designed to give an insight into the basic 
oe of structural stability. Elastic and plastic 

exural-buckling of columns with axial and eccentric loads 
are studied. Energy and numerical methods are used. 
Stability functions are introduced and used to study trus- 
ses and rectangular frames, with and without sidesway. 
Some discussion of torsional and torsional-flexural buckl- 
ing, lateral buckling of beams, buckling of plates and 
shells. (Prerequisite: C.E. 400 or equivalent). (3 hours a 
week, one semester). 


C.E. 520c. Water Pollution Control : 

Water quality criteria; methods of wastewater disposal and 
their effects on ecology; theory and design of different unit 
operations and processes for water purification; theory and 
design of different design operations and processes of 
wastewater treatment; reuse and recycling of wastewater. 
(3 hours a week, one semester). 


Graduate Studies 


C.E. 521c. Advanced Environmental Engineering 
Laboratory experiments on different unit operations and 
processes of environmental engineering. (Prerequisite: 
.E. 520c or equivalent). (1 lecture, 3 laboratory hours a 
week, one semester). 
oe 522c/Ch.E. 522c. Engineering and the Environ- 
men 
Man and his environment; evaluation of biosphere; 
ecological balances; pollution and environment; impacts of 
engineering activities on the environment—land, air, 
water, vegetation and other living beings; criteria, stan- 
dards, and goals; environmental factors to be considered in 
the engineering designs. Consideration and discussion of 
typical examples. (2 hours a week, one semester). 


C.E. 525c. Solid Wastes Handling and Disposal 

A study of municipal and industrial solid wastes, quan- 
tities, composition, methods of disposal or reclamation 
and the economic viability of the various methods related 
to the quantities involved. (2 hours a week, one semester). 
C.E. 530. Traffic Engineering 

Basic characteristics of traffic, road users, vehicles, speeds, 
volumes, etc.; traffic surveys; basic considerations in traf- 
fic regulation; control devices and aida; factors in traffic 
design; traffic engineering functions and organizations. 
(Prerequisite: C.E. 404 or equivalent). (2 hours a week). 
C.E. 540c. Advanced Soil Mechanics and Applications 
Properties of soils, stresses, consolidation, settlements, 
bearing capacity, flownets and seepage, stability of slo; 
with drained and undrained conditions, special foundation 
problems. (Prerequisite: C.E. 303 or equivalent). (3 hours a 
week, one semester). 

C.E. 55ic. Hydrology 

Analysis and synthesis of the hydrograph. Streamflow 
routing. The hydrograph as a function of drainage 
characteristics; estimation of runoff from meteorological 
data. Snowmelt. Infiltration theory. Sea water intrusion in 
coastal aquifers. Application of hydrologic techniques in- 
cluding statistical methods. (Prerequisite: C.E. 402 or 
equivalent). (3 hours a week, one semester). 


C.E. 552c. River Mechanics 

Theory and analysis of uniform, gradually varied, rapidly 
varied and steady and unsteady flow in open chann Is; 
fluvial processes; design of channels. (Prerequisite: C.E. 
402 or equivalent). (3 hours a week, one semester). 


C.E. 553c. Ground Water and Seepage : 
Theory and analysis of flow through porous media. Ap- 
lication to ground flow problems. Confined and uncon- 
ined flow. Seepage below dams, Well problems. Theory of 
models. (Prerequisite: C.E. 402 or equivalent). (3 hours a 
week, one semester). 


C.E. 555ce. Advanced Hydromechanics _. 
Dimensional analysis, similarity and model testing in 
hydraulic structures and hydraulic machinery; special 
model laws and practical applications. (Prerequisite: C.E. 
402 or equivalent). (3 hours a week, one semester). 

C.E. 560c. Sediment Transport . 
Regime approach; suspend sediment; turbulence thecries; 
tractive force method; bedforms; the Einstein method; 
modified Einstein method; reservoir siltation; recent 
developments; design of mobile bed channels; design of 
sedimentation basins. (Prerequisite: C.E. 402 or 
equivalent). (8 hours a week, one semester). 

C.E. 590c. Special Topics . |. 
Selected advanced topics in the field of Civil Engineering. 
(3 hours a week, one semester). 


Engineering 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
Officers of Instruction: 
Professors: 


Thomas, Paul Alexander Vivian; B.Sc.Eng. (London), 
Ph.D. (Glasgow), P.Eng.—1962. 

Qureshi, Abdul H.; M.E. (Peshawar), Ph.D. (Tech. U., 
Aachen), P.Eng.—1966, 

Miller, William C.; B.S.E. (Michigan), M.A.Sc., Ph.D. 
(Waterloo), P.Eng.—1968. 

Perz, Matthias Casimir; M.Sc. (Poznan), Dipl. Eng. 
(Ecole Sup. D'Elect., Paris), P.Eng.—1968. 

Kuffel, Edmund; B.Sc., M.Sc., Ph.D. (Dublin), D.Sc. 
(Manchester), P.Eng. Head of the Department—1970. 


Associate tebe 
Alexander, Philip; B.A.Sc. (Assumption), M.A.Sc. (Wind- 
sor), P.Eng.—1964. 

Jullien, Graham A.; B.Tech. (Loughborough), M.Sc. (Bir- 
mingham), Ph.D. (Aston), P.Eng.—1969. 

Shridhar, Malaya ; B.Sc. (Bombay), M.S. (Brooklyn), 
Ph.D. (Aston), P.Eng.—1969. 

Assistant ‘essor: 
Hazel, Robert L.; B.Sc., M.Sc. (Manitoba), Ph.D. (Wind- 
sor), P.Eng.—1972. 


In addition to the general requirements for Engineering 
listed on page K-4ff and K-21, the student should consult 
ecard anenifien pee oe Fomauaee Studies 
regarding specific guidelines prior to his first registration in 
the Faculty of Graduate Studies. 


COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


Only a selected number of the courses listed below will be 
available each year and the current list will be provided by 
the Departmental Coordinator of Graduate Studies. The 
following are all. half courses of two hours a week for one 
semester. 

E.E. 500c/I.E. 500c. Optimization 

Calculus of variations. Dynamic programming. 
Pontryagin’s maximum principle. Engineering applica- 
tions. 

E.E. 501c. Engineering Analysis I 

Theory and engineering applications of numerical 
methods, matrica and vector analysis. 

E.E. 502c. Analysis I : 
Laplace and Fourier sforms. Discrete systems, dis- 
tributed parameter systems, random processes. 

E.E. 503c. Advanced Electromagnetic Theory 
Advanced theory and applications of electromagnetic fields 
and wave propagation. 

E.E. 504c. Electrical and Magnetic Materials 

Selected topics in the properties of electrical, electronic, 
dielectric and magnetic materials. Measurement techni- 
ques of the properties and applications of the materials. 
E.E. 505c. System Theory _ : 

Lumped parameter system, linear and nonlinear system 
theory, state equation formulation techniques. 


E.E. 506c/I.E. 502c. Simulation Principles and Techni- 
ues 
Various t 
Use of digital computers for simulation of complex 
systems. Study of simulation in engineering applications. 


of simulation and techniques of simulation. 
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E.E. 507¢/I.E. 511c. Stochastic Processes 
Development and applications of probability models in the 
analysis of stochastic systems; random variables, correla- 
tion functions; modelling; estimation theory; system iden- 
tification techniques. 

E.E. 508c. Signal Processing 

Properties of continuous and discrete signals. Analogue 
and digital filtering techniques. Optimal filtering. 

E.E. 509c. Computer Graphics 

Computer graphics hardware. Graphics languages. Data 
structures. Applications. 

E.E. 510c/I.E. 509c. Computer Aided Design 

Digital computer simulation techniques. Introductory mi 
timization methods. Morphology of design. Large sca 
design project. 

E.E. 51lc. Selected Topics in Communications 
Selected topics in the analysis and design of communica- 
tions systems and subsystems. 

513c. High Voltage Technology 

Generation and measurement of high voltages. Power 
systems insulation, insulation coordination and protection. 
514c. Power Transmission 

The application of modern techniques to the analysis of 
power transmission lines. 

515ce. Electric and Magnetic Field Calculations 
Development and application of techniques for analyzing 
electromagnetic and electrostatic fields. 

E.E. 599c. Special Topics 

Selected advanced topics in a field of research in the 
department. 


ENGINEERING MATERIALS 


Officers of Instruction: 


Professors: 
Billinghurst, Robert Gordon; B.A.Sc., M.A.Sc. (Toronto), 
P.Eng.—1957. (Assistant Dean of Engineering, 1972). 
‘Parr, James Gordon; B.Sc. (Leeds), Ph.D. (Liverpool), 
F.R.S.C., P.Eng.—1964. 

Youdelis, William V.; B.Sc. (Alberta), M.Eng., Ph.D. 
(McGill), P.Eng. (Head of the Department)—1965. 
Rezek, Joseph; B.A.Sc., M.A.Sc., Ph.D. (Toronto)—1967. 
Associate Professor: 

Watt, Daniel Frank; B.Sc. (Alberta), Ph.D. (McMaster), 
P.Eng.— 1969. 


"On leave. 
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For requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 
Applied Science, or Master of Applied Science, the general 
regulations for Engineering should be consulted (p. K-21), 
See also General Regulations, p. K-4ff. 

Course requirements for the Ph.D. and M.A.Sc. degrees in 
Engineering Materials will be selected from the courses 
listed below and related courses in other departments by 
consultation between the student and his research advisor. 


COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


All courses listed will not necessarily be offered in any 
given year. 

E.M. 500. Seminar 

Required of all graduate students. 


E.M. 501c. Advanced Crystallography 

Application of X-ray diffraction principles to the study of 
materials, application of Fourier series, single crystal 
techniques, studies of preferred orientation, imperfections. 
(3 hours a week, one semester). 


E.M. 502c. Transformations in Metals 

Quantum statistics, theory of rate processes, ther- 
modynamics and kinetics of transformations, applications 
to: nucleation, recrystallization, diffusion and diffusionless 
transformations, eutectoid decomposition, etc. Selected 
problems. (3 hours a week, one semester). 


E.M. 503c. Special Topics in Materials 

Review of current literature on selected topics in materials, 
science and engineering, and presentation in the form of 
seminar and report. (3 hours a week, one semester). 


E.M. 504c/Ch.E. 512c. Thermodynamics of Irreversible 
Processes 

Fluctuation theory and Onsager’s reciprocal relations, 
phenomenological treatment of irreversible processes, 
entropy production rate and conjugation of fluxes and 
forces, coupling of irreversible processes and Curie’s sym- 
metry principles, linear transformation of fluxes and 
forces, statio states of various orders and minimum 
entropy gts uction rate, determination of 
phenomenological relations and coefficients for various 
processes: chemical and thermal diffusion, chemical reac- 
tions, heat and electrical conduction, thermoelectric 
phenomena, etc. (3 hours a week, one semester). 


E.M. 505c. Strengthening Methods in Crystals _ 
Dislocation-particle interactions, strengthening by disloca- 
tion substructures, particle and fiber reinforcement, strong 
microstructures from the melt, strong microstructures from 
the solid. (3 hours a week, one semester). 


E.M. 507c. Fracture Mechanics - 
The fracture mechanics approach to design; physical 
significance of fracture toughness; measurement of fracture 
mechanics parameters; non-destructive inspection techni- 
ques; principles of fracture-safe design; the relation 
between the microscopic and macroscopic rp ia of plane- 
strain fracture; fracture of specific metallic and non- 
metallic materials. (3 hours a week, one semester). 
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GEOLOGICAL ENGINEERING 


Officers of Instruction: 


Professors: 

Sonnenfeld, Peter; Matura (Berlin), Absolut. Rer. Nat. 
(Bratislava), Dr. Rer. Nat. (Prague), P.Geol.—1966. 
Gravenor, Conrad P.; B.A. (Toronto), M.S. (Wisconsin), 
Ph.D. (Indiana)—1969. (Dean, Faculty of Science and 
' Mathematics, 1974). 


Sebaidesser, Adrian E.; M.S. (Zurich), Ph.D. (Toronto)— 
1975. 


Associate Professors: 

Jull, Robert K.; B.Sc., M.Sc. (Alberta), Ph.D. 
(Queensland) —1968. 

Smith, Terence E.; B.Sc., Ph.D. (Wales) —1969. 
Symons, David T. A.; B.A.Sc. (Toronto), A.M. (Harvard), 
Ph.D. (Toronto), P.Eng.—1970. (Head of the Department 
of Geology). 

Hudec, Peter P.; B.Sc. (Western Ontario), M.S., Ph.D. 
(Rensselaer Polytech. Inst.), A.I.P.G.—1970. 
Turek, Andrew; B.Sc. (Edinburgh), M.Sc. (Alberta), 
Ph.D. (Australian National U.), P.Eng.—-197) 

Simpson, Frank; B.Sc. (Edinburgh), Dr.Nat.Sc. (Jagiello- 
nian U., Krakow), P.Eng.—1974. 


Visiting Assistant Professor: 
Davis, Mary W.; B.S., Ph.D. (Michigan State)—1971. 


For requirements for the degree of Master of Applied 
Science, the general regulations for Engineering should be 
consulted (p. K-4 and K-21). 


Course requirements for the M.A.Sc. degree in Geological 
Engineering will be selected from the courses listed below 
and related courses in other departments by consultation 
between the student and his research advisor. 


Engineering 


COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


All courses listed will not necessarily be offered in any 
given year. 

Geol.E. 505c. Geologic Origin of Industrial Rocks and 
Minerals 

Occurrence, exploration and exploitation methods; 
economics of industrial rocks and minerals. (3 hours a 
week, one semester). 


Geol.E. 506c. Industrial Rock and Mineral Deposits 
Selected industrial rocks and minerals used as raw 
materials in industry—their occurrence and geologic fac- 
tors affecting their physical and chemical properties. 
Construction materials and their geologic controls of occur- 
rence and engineering properties. (3 hours a week, one 
semester). 

Geol.E. 507c. Advanced Petroleum Geology 

Detailed geological considerations of oil and gas accumula- 
tions concentrating on topics such as host rocks, paleoen- 
vironments and structures. (3 hours a week, one semester). 
Geol.E. 508c. Hydrocarbon Reservoirs 

Hydrodynamic and geologic factors in the migration of oil 
and gas into reservoirs, the characteristics of reservoirs, 
and reservoir engineering associated with the extraction of 
the hydrocarbons. (3 hours a week, one semester). 

Geol. 570c. Special Topics 

Selected advanced topics in a field of résearch in the 
department. 

Geol. 580. Graduate Seminar 


Geol.E. 998. M.A.Sc. Thesis 
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INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING 


Officers of Instruction: 


Professors: 

Raouf, Abdul; M.S.I.E. (Toledo), Ph.D. (Windsor), 
P.Eng.—1966. 

Proctor, Charles L.; M.Se. (Purdue), B.Sc., Ph.D. 
(Oklahoma State), P.Eng.—1972. (Head of the Depart- 
ment until July 1975). 


Associate Professor: 
Danish, Ali Asghar; B.Sc. (Southern California), M.Sc. 
(Cornell), M.S.I.E. (Georgia Inst. of Tech.) —1967. 


Adjunct Professor: 
Hancock, W. M.; D.Eng. (Johns Hopkins)—1967. 


For requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 
Applied Science, the General Regulations of the Faculty of 
Graduate Studies should be consulted (p. K-4). For re- 
quirements for the Master's degree consult p. K-6. 

In addition to the general requirements for Engineering 
listed on page K-21 the student should consult the 
Graduate Coordinator of the Department regarding 
specific guidelines prior to his first registration in the 

aculty of Graduate Studies. 


COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


All courses listed will not necessarily be offered in any 
given year. 


I.E. 500c. (E.E. 500c). Optimization 

Calculus of variations, dynamic programming, 
Pontryagin’s maximum principle, applications. (2 hours a 
week, one semester). 


I.E. 50lc. Industvial Experimentation and Applied 
Statistics 

Distributions of functions of variables, estimations and 
tests of hypotheses, power of tests, non-parametric tests 
sampling techniques, analysis of variance, randomized 
blocks. Latin squares and factorial experiments. (3 hours a 
week, one semester). 


I.E. 502c. (E.E. 506a). Simulation Principles and 
Techniques 

Various types of simulation and techniques of simulation. 
Use of digital computers for simulation of complex 
systems. Study of simulation in engineering applications. 
(2 hours a week, one semester). 


I.E. 503c. Production and Inventory Control Systems 
Problem formulation and mathematical modeling of 
problems encountered in production systems. Methods, 
models and techniques for analyzing and poner produc- 
tion control systems. Optimization of material flow in 
production and inventory systems, scheduling and se- 
quencing. (3 hours a week, one semester). 


I.E. 504c. Advanced Operations Research 

Theory of computational techniques for solving con- 
strained optimization problems. Theoretical foundation of 
the simplex algorithm. Transportation and assignment 
algorithm. Includes linear programming, game theory, 
parametric programming and allied topics. (3 hours a 
week, one semester). 
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LE. 505c. Queuing Theory 

Single channel and multichannel queuing problems. Pois- 
son arrival and negative sticceutial service times, 
Mathematical approach and simulated (Monte Carlo) ap- 
proach for solving problems. Typical applications of queu- 
ing theory. (3 hours a week, one semester). 


I.E. 506c. Prediction of Industrial Work Performance 
Survey of current research findings in the areas of in- 
dustrial work analysis, application of theory of com- 
munication to human performance prediction, develop- 
ments and validation of predetermined motion time 
systems. (3 hours a week, one semester). 


I.E. 507c. Man-Machine Systems 

Modeling of human performance, effects of environment 
upon human performance, the application to man- 
machine eae design of the information available 
regarding the human performance under sub-optimal con- 
ditions. (3 hours a week, one semester). 


I.E. 508c. Reliability Engineering 

Reliability allocation, redundancy: time dependent and 
time independent, reliability prediction, maintainability 
analysis, systems effectiveness, quantification of systems 
effectiveness. Designing for reliability and maintainability. 
(3 hours a week, one semester). 


I.E. 509c. (E.E. 510c). Computer Aided Design 
Digital computer simulation speniqines: Introductory o 
timization methods. Morphology of design. Large Saale 
design project. (2 hours a week, one semester). 


I.E. 510c. Advanced Engineering Economy 

Principles and methods for engineering analysis of in- 
dustrial projects and operations. Criteria for economic 
decisions, project investment analysis, gain and loss es- 
timating and ran for economic optimization under 
constraint are included. Emphasis is placed on the con- 
struction and use of analytical models in the solution of 
engineering economy problems. Elements of risk and un- 
certainty are included through use of probabilistic techni- 
ques. (Prerequisites: I.E. 303a and I.E. 302b). (3 hours a 
week, one semester). 


I.E. 51le (E.E. 507c). Stochastic Processes 
Development and applications of probability models in the 
analysis of stochastic systems. Random variables, correla- 
tion functions, modeling, estimation theory. System iden- 
tification techniques. (2 lecture hours a week, one 
semester). 


I.E. 512c. Directed Special Studies 

A special course of studies with content and direction 
supervised by the professor directing the thesis project. 
Although there may not be formal lectures, the course will 
carry the weight of three lecture hours for one semester. 


Graduate Studies 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


Officers of Instruction: 


Professors: 

Colborne, William George; B.Sc., M.Sc. (Queen's), 
P.Eng.—1958. (Head of the Department). 

Sridhar, Krishnaswamy; B.Sc. (Madras U.), D.M.LT. 
(Madras Inst. of Technology), M.A.Sc., Ph.D. (Toronto), 
P.Eng.—1963. 

North, Walter P. T.; B.Sc. (Queen's), M.Sc. 
(Saskatchewan), Ph.D. (Illinois), P.Eng.—1965. 
McDonald, Thomas William; B.Sc., M.Sc. (Queen's), 
Ph.D. (Purdue), P.Eng.—1968. 


se Zygmunt Francis; B.Sc.(Eng.), Ph.D. (London)— 
1 ; 


Associate Professors: 

Howell, Rev. Arthur Robert, C.S.B.; B.Sc. 
(Saskatchewan), S.T.B. (St. Michael's, Toronto), M.A.Sc. 
(Toronto), P.Eng.—1958. 


— Henry Joseph; B.Eng., M.Eng., Ph.D. (McGill)— 
1 


Kierkus, Witold T.; B.Eng., M.Sc., Ph.D. (Tech. U. of 
Warsaw)—1972. 

Adjunct Appointments: 

Brammer, Anthony J.; B.Sc., Ph.D. (Exeter); Adjunct As- 
sociate Professor—1972. 

Hageniers, Omer L.; B.A.Sc., M.A.Sc., Ph.D. (Windsor), 
P.Eng.; Adjunct Assistant Professor—1971. 

Pryor, Timothy R.; B.E.S. (Johns Hopkins), M.S. (Il- 
a Ph.D. (Windsor); Adjunct Assistant Professor— 


COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


With the permission of the chief advisor and the Depart- 

ment Head, certain M.E.~ 450 courses related to the 
raduate field of study may be taken for graduate credit. 

Rot more than six semester hours of credit may be allowed 

for the M.B. 450 courses. 

Not all of the following courses will be offered in any one 

year. ; 


M.E. 502c. Theory of Viscous Fluids 

Laminar flow. Navier-Stokes equations with exact and ap- 
roximate solutions, approximate solution of the boundary 
ayer by momentum theorem. (3 hours a week, one 

semester). 


M.E. 503c. Turbulent Flow 
General turbulence theories, wall turbulence and free tur- 
bulence. (3 hours a week, one semester). 


M.E. 504c. Conduction-Diffusion P boa! 
Analytical, numerical, and graphical solution techniques 
applied to various systems including flow through porous 
media: freezing and thawing of porous media; ice lensing; 
frost heaving. (2 hours a week, one semester). 

M.E. 505c. Convection ’ : 
Analysis techniques for exact and approximate solution of 
the mass, momentum and energy equations for various in- 
ternal and external flow configurations. Applications for 
free, forced, and boiling systems. (3 hours a week, one 
semester). 


Engineering 


M.E. 506c. Radiation 

Basic physics of thermal radiation. Solution techniques for 
systems with or without an absorbing medium for diffuse 
and specular surfaces. (2 hours a week, one semester). 


M.E. 507c. Experimental Techniques in Flow Measure- 
ments 

A course covering the theory of flow and velocity measure- 
ment. Emphasis will be placed on hot wire instruments 
and turbulence measurements. (3 hours a week, one 
semester). 


M.E. 509c. Mechanical Vibration 

Vibration of lumped parameter and continuous systems. 
Exact and muprosimnate methods of solution stability and 
self-excited vibration. Non-linear vibration of single degree 
of freedom systems. (3 hours a week, one semester). 


M.E. 5lle. Advanced Strength of Materials 

Plates, unsymmetrical bending energy methods, theories of 
failure, torsion of non-circular sections. (3 hours a week, 
one semester). 


M.E. 512c. Directed Special Studies 

A special course of studies with content and direction ap- 
proved by the student's chief advisor. Although there may 
not be formal lectures, the course will carry the weight of 
three hours lectures for one semester. 


M.E. 513c. Experimental Stress Analysis 

An introduction and analysis of deflection-strain-stress 
measurements using mechanical, electrical and optical 
methods. (3 lecture hours a week, 3 laboratory hours a 
week, one semester). 


M.E. 515c. Advanced Fluid Dynamics 
Applications and limitations of ideal fluid flow theory. (2 
hours a week, one semester). 


M.E. 516c. Industrial and Motor Vehicle Noise 
Hearing damage risk criteria and in-plant noise 
regulations; determination of permissible exposure levels 
due to continuous and intermittent noise. Measurement of 
machine noise and standard procedures. Fundamentals of 
noise control. Characteristics and levels of motor vehicle 
and traffic noise; motor vehicle noise control legislation 
and standard procedures for measurement. Introduction of 
the design of intake and exhaust systems for noise reduc- 
tion and tuning. (3 hours a week, one semester). 


English 


ENGLISH 


Officers of Instruction: 


Professors: 

Crowley, Cornelius Patrick Joseph; B.A. (Toronto), M.A., 
Ph.D. (Michigan); Dean of Graduate Studies—1944. 
Plante, Homer Frederick; B.A. (Western Ontario), M.A. 
(Toronto) —1956. 

Sullivan, John Francis; B.S., M.A. (Detroit), Ph.D. 
(Michigan)—1958. (Head of the Department). 
McNamara, Eugene Joseph; B.A., M.A. (DePaul), Ph.D. 
(Northwestern)—1959. 

Smith, Raymond J.; B.A., M.A., Ph.D. (Wisconsin) —1964, 
Huang, Roderick; B.A. (Fukien Christian, China), M.A. 
(Wesleyan), Ph D. (Northwestern) —1965. 

Ditsky, John M.; B.A., M.A. (Detroit), Ph.D. (New 
York)—1967. 

es Joyce C.; B.A. (Syracuse), M.A. (Wisconsin)— 


Stevens, Peter; B.A. (Nottingham), M.A. (McMaster), 
Ph.D. (Saskatchewan)—1969. 

Associate Professors: 

Smedick, Lois Katherine; B.A. (Wilson), M.S.L. (Pontif. 
Inst.), Ph.D. (Bryn Mawr)—1963. 

Stollman, Samuel S.; Rabbi (Yeshiva U.), B.Sc. (Colum- 
bia), M.A., Ph.D. (Wayne State)—1966. 

Watson, Edward A.; B.A. (Howard), M.A. (Chicago), 
Ph.D. (Toronto)—1966. 

MacLeod, Alistair; B.A., B.Ed. (St. Francis Xavier), M.A. 
(New Brunswick), Ph.D. (Notre Dame)—1969. 

Murrah, Charles Clay; B.A. (Chicago), M.A., Ph.D. (Har- 
vard)—1970. 

Harder, Bernhard D.; B.A., M.A. (British Columbia), 
Ph.D. (North Carolina)—1970. 

Assistant Professors: 

Quinn, Rev. poe A., C.S.B.; B.A., M.A. (Boston Col- 
lege), S.T.B. (U. of St. Michael's College), Ph.D. 
(Purdue)—1965. 

Ducharme, Edward W.; B.A., M.A. (Windsor)—1969. 
Hornsey, Richard F.; B.A., M.A. (Windsor)—1969. 
Janzen, He David; B.A. (Assumption), M.A. (Wind- 
sor), Ph.D. (Wayne State)—1970. 

Atkinson, Colin B.; B.Eng. (McGill), B.A. (Sir George Wil- 
liams), M.A. (Columbia), Ph.D. (New York U.)—1971. 
MacKendrick, Louis King; B.A., M.A. (Western Ontario), 
Phil.M., Ph.D. (Toronto)—1971. 
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I. THE MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE 


Particular requirements 

(i) At least two and not more than three graduate courses, 
one of which may be in a cognate field, plus a thesis: 
OR 


(ii) Three graduate courses, one of which must be a 
seminar course including a major paper upon which there 
shall be an oral examination or an open seminar. 

OR 


(iii) Candidates for a Master of Arts in English and 
Creative Writing must take two or three courses from the 
regular academic graduate offerings as well as English 595 
and complete an original major creative project that in the 
judgment of the candidates committee is of sufficient 
merit for the awarding of the degree: a novel, a collection of 
poems or short stories, a play. 

Methodology 

Knowledge of the methods and tools of scholarship in 
English is required. A student who has not had English 
399, Scholarship and Bibliography, or its equivalent may 
be required to take this course. 

Qualifying or Placement Examination 

An applicant for admission to the candidate year for the 
Master's degree who is deficient in any of the stated re- 
quirements for admission to this level of graduate study 
may be invited to, or may request to, write a qualifying ex- 
amination. A similar examination is available as a place- 
ment test, on the basis of which students in the two-year 
M.A. program may sometimes be granted advance 
standing. 

Students from other universities may arrange to take these 
examinations in other examination centres provided the 
Department is notified well in advance. 

Counselling 

Students admitted to graduate study should seek advice on 
a program of study from one of the senior members of the 
faculty of the Department. Only the Department Head, or 
someone authorized by him, can actually approve a 
program of study so that the student can register for it. In 
the candidate year, the student will have a Master's Com- 
mittee, the chairman of which will act as his advisor. 
The Department has published A Handbook for Graduate 
Study in English which is available upon request. 

All part-time graduate students admitted to candidacy for 
the M.A. degree should ordinarily complete their work 
within four consecutive years after the student's first enrol- 
ment. 


Graduate Studies 


II. COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


Graduate courses in English are studies courses, not sur- 
veys. For this reason, the corresponding undergraduate 
survey course, or its equivalent, is carnal a prerequisite 
for any graduate course, though this requirement may be 
waived by agreement of the Department Head and the 
professor offering the course. Furthermore, the specific 
topics of individual courses will vary from year to year, 
depending upon the interests and needs of professors and 
students. It is thus impossible to list in detail the many 
. topics that may from time to time be offered, and the 
schedule below lists only the major periods or forms of 
literature in which special topics courses will be available. 
These special topics courses having the same course 
number can be taken several times, providing the course 
content is different, and with the permission of both the 
Department Head and the professor offering the course. In 
the Spring term each year, the Department publishes a 
leaflet giving complete information as to specific topics of 
the courses to be offered in the coming academic year, with 
texts, reading assignments, and similar material about re- 
geteuerts of the course shown wherever possible. Stu- 

ents are welcome to write or call at the Departmental of- 
fices for a copy of this leaflet. 


500. Tutorials 

505. The English Language and Linguistics 
510. Literature of the Old English Period 
520. Literature of the Middle English Period 
530. Literature of the Renaissance 

540. Literature of the Neo-Classical Period 
550. Literature of the Romantic Period 

560. Literature of the Victorian Period 

570. Literature of the Modern Period 

580. Literature of the United States 

585. Literature of Canada 

590. Literary Genres: Drama, Criticism, Fiction 
595. Creative Writing Seminar 

996. Major Paper 

997. Thesis 


Because more than one seminar in any of the above areas 
may be offered in a given year, transcripts may employ 
numbers immediately following these to indicate such dis- 
tinct courses (e.g. 531, 532, etc. indicate additional courses 
in Literature of the Renaissance). 


Geography 


GEOGRAPHY 


Officers of Instruction: 


Professors: 

Sanderson, Marie E.; B.A. (Toronto), M.A. (Maryland), 
Ph.D. (Michigan)—1965. 

Ransome, Jack C.; A.B., M.A. (Toledo), M.A., Ph.D. 
(Harvard)—1966. 

Gravenor, Conrad P.; B.A. (Toronto), M.S. (Wisconsin), 
Ph.D. (Indiana)—1969. (Dean of the Faculty of Science 
and Mathematics, 1974). 

Innes, Frank C.; B.Sc. (Glasgow), M.A., Ph.D. (McGill) — 
1972. (Head of the Department). 


Associate Professors: 

Vandall, Paul E.; B.A., M.A. (Western Ontario)—1952. 
Blackbourn, Anthony; B.Sc. (London), M.A. (Georgia), 
Ph.D. (Toronto)—1963. 

Lall, Amrit; B.A., M.A. (Panjab), Ph.D. (Indiana)—1967. 
Stebelsky, Thor; B.A., M.A. (Toronto), Ph.D. (Washing- 
ton)—1968. 

LaValle, Placido D.; B.A. (Columbia), M.A. (Southern II- 
linois), Ph.D. (State U. of Iowa)—1969. 

Trenhaile, Alan S.; B.Sc., Ph.D. (Wales) —1969. 

Romsa, Gerald H.; B.Sc. (Manitoba), M.A. (Waterloo), 
Ph.D. (Florida)—1970. 


Assistant Professors: 

— Vernon A.; B.A. (Alberta), M.A., Ph.D. (Florida)— 
1969. 

Jacobs, John D.; B.A. (Adams State), M.A., Ph.D. 
(Colorado)—1974. 


I. THE MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE 
The general admission, residence, and period of study re- 
quirements may be found in the regulations of the Faculty 
of Graduate Studies. (See page K-6). 
All graduate students will be assigned to an advisory com- 
mittee and may be examined to determine research 
capabilities and deficiencies in background courses. 
Remedial courses or supplemental readings may be re- 
quired. 
Particular Requirements: 
The course of study for the Master of Arts in Geography 
will require: 
a) Satisfactory completion of five semester courses. One of 
these may be replaced by a senior undergraduate course 
with the permission of both the Department Head and the 
major evince, but four must be at the graduate level. 
poography 501a is a required course for all graduate stu- 
ents. 
b) The successful completion of a thesis, plus an oral ex- 
amination in the thesis, on a subject approved by the ad- 
visory committee. 
c) Reading ability in a language other than English which 
has significant geographic literature, or successful comple- 
tion of a computer science course; the language or course to 
be chosen in consultation with the major advisor and the 
Head of the Department. If the student has demonstrated 
adequate competence in either of these areas at another 
university, this requirement may be waived with permis- 
sion of the Head of the Department. 
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Geography 


II. COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 

The following are normally offered two hours a week. Not 

all courses listed will necessarily be offered in any one year. 

50la. Modern Geographic Thought 

Designed to inform the student of rational inquiry by ex- 

posing him to modern geographic literature and thought. 
his would have major impact upon a student's thesis 

design and proposal. 

501b. History of Geographic Thought 

An outline of the history of the discipline leading to an ex- 

amination of contemporary ideas about its nature and 

methodologies. 

502. Marketing Geography 

Field derived solutions with an emphasis upon locational 

problems and techniques. 

503a. Developmental Problems in Latin America 

Readings and discussion of the economic and cultural basis 

for development in Hispanic Latin America. 

503b. Problems Analysis of Latin America 

Selected research problems involving the concepts of 

economic growth in Hispanic Latin America. 

504a. Selected Problems in Modern Climatology 

504b. Research in Urban and Applied Climatology. 

505a. Selected Theoretical Aspects of Urban 

Geography 

505b. The Application of Contemporary Theories and 

Methodologies to Current Urban and Regional Plann- 

ing Problems 

506a. Studies of the Development of Modern 

Geomorphological Theory 

506b. Selected Problems in Modern Geomorphology 


507ab. Problems in Economic Geography 

Locational analysis techniques and research in a real func- 
tional development. (Parts a and b must be taken 
together). 

508a. Advanced Studies in Resource Nanas ed 
A discussion of the theory of environmental systems 
analysis and its application to the management of natural 
and human resources. 

508b. Advanced Problems in Resource Geography 
Selected research projects involving the management of 
resource systems or the planning of resource control 
schemes. 

509a. Readings and Research Projects in Cultural 
Geography 

509b. Readings and Research Projects in Population 
Geography 

510a. Geography of Change 

A review of the methodology and techniques of historical 
geography. 

510b. Historical Geography Demonstrated by an 
Indepth Study 

The area studied in 1975-76 will be the USSR, and in 1976- 
77 the Caribbean. 

5lle. Readings and Research in Selected Problems in 
Regional Geography 

Region to be selected in consultation with the instructor. 


999. Thesis 
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GEOLOGY 


Officers of Instruction: 


Professors: 

Sonnenfeld, Peter; Matura (Berlin), Absolut. Rer. Nat. 
(Bratislava), Dr. Rer. Nat. (Prague), P.Geol.—1966. 
Gravenor, Conrad P.; B.A. (Toronto), M.S. (Wisconsin), 
Ph.D. (Indiana)—1969. (Dean, Faculty of Science and 
Mathematics). 


Scheidegger, Adrian E.; M.S. (Zurich), Ph.D. (Toronto)— 


Associate Professors: 

Jull, Robert K.; B.Sc., M.Sc. (Alberta), Ph.D. (Queens- 
land)—1968. 

Smith, Terence E.; B.Se., Ph.D. (Wales) —1969. 
Symons, David T. A.; B.A.Sc. (Toronto), A.M. (Harvard), 
Ph.D. (Toronto), P.Eng.—1970. (Head of the Depart- 
ment). 

Hudec, Peter P.; B.Sc. (Western Ontario), M.S., Ph.D. 
(Rensselaer Polytech. Inst.) A.I.P.G.—1970. 
Turek, Andrew; B.Sc. (Edinburgh), M.Sc. 
Ph.D. (Australian National U.), P.Eng.—1971. 
Simpson, Frank; B.Sc. (Edinburgh), Dr.Nat.Sc. (Jagiello- 
nian U., Krakow), P.Eng.—1974. 


Visiting Assistant Professor: 
Davis, Mary W.; B.S., Ph.D. (Michigan State)—1971. 


(Alberta), 


I. THE MASTER OF SCIENCE DEGREE 


In addition to the — requirements and stipulations on 
page K-6 for the Master's degree, the following require- 
ments must be met by all candidates: 


a) One Year Master’s Program: 

A student with an Honours B.Sc. degree in Geology or its 
equivalent, with at least B-class standing in the final year 
and in the major subject may be admitted as a candidate to 
a one year Master's program. 


b) Two Years Master’s Program: 

A student with a general B.Sc. degree with a major in 
Geology, with at least B-grade standing in the final year 
and in the major subject may be admitted to a two-year 
Master's program composed of preparatory year and the 
year of candidacy. 

c) Course Requirements: 

The candidate for a Master's degree will be required to at- 
tain at least a B-class average in not fewer than three and 
not more than five full courses, as approved by the Depart- 
ment, to be chosen from the available graduate offerings in 
the student's field, as well as from related and cognate 
courses. Original research work must be pursued and em- 
bodied in a thesis. All courses will be selected in consulta- 
tion with the Department to suit the candidate's major 
field of study. Credit for graduate study previously under- 
taken may be given but the duration of study at the 
University of Windsor may not be reduced beyond the 
minimum of one year. ; 

d) Examination Requirements: ‘ 
The final examination of a candidate for the Masters 
degree shall be an oral defence of his thesis at a public lec- 
ture or a seminar. 
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II. COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


Not all courses listed will necessarily be offered in any one 
year. 


505c. Geologic Origin of Industrial Rocks and Minerals 
Occurrence, exploration and exploitation methods; 
economics of industrial rocks and minerals. (3 hours a 
week, one semester). 


§06c. Industrial Rock and Mineral Deposits 

Selected industrial rocks and minerals used as raw 
materials in industry — their occurrence and geologic fac- 
tors affecting their physical and chemical rties. 
Construction materials and their geologic controls of occur- 
rence and engineering properties. (3 hours a week, one 
semester). 


507c. Advanced Petroleum Geology 

Detailed geological considerations of oi] and gas accumula- 
tions concentrating on topics such as host rocks, paleoen- 
vironments and structures. (3 hours a week, one semester). 


508. Hydrocarbon Reservoirs 

Hydrodynamic and geologic factors in the migration of oil 
and gas into reservoirs, the characteristics of reservoirs, 
and reservoir engineering associated with the extraction of 
the hydrocarbons. (3 hours a week, one semester). 


509c. Lithostratigrap 

Time in the orath 4 hic record; correlation of strata; in- 
bid ae of lithotacies associations; trends in basin 
evolution; stratigraphic aids to exploration strategy. (3 
hours a week, one semester). 


510¢. orgie ha 

apples of principles of evolution and paleoecology to 
pro id of stratigraphic correlation. (3 hours a week, one 
semester). 


511. Engi Geology : : : 
Engineering properties of various geologic materials; 
geology and engineerin reuaremeny of aggregates; 
economic, environmental, and conservation aspects of 
natura! construction materials; properties of earth 
materials as foundations for engineering structures; 
powers’ engineering case history studies. (2 lectures, 3 
boratory hours a week). 
513c. Genesis of Metallic Mineral Deposits ; 
Stability of ore minerals — phase equilibria, chemical 
principles governing ore solutions, segregation and mixing 
of ores, controls of ore deposition, study of selected mining 
districts. (3 hours a week, one semester). 
5l4c. Valuation of Ore Deposits | : 
Ore reserve calculation methods, discounting and amor- 
tization of ore deposits, decision making in the mineral in- 
dustry. (3 hours a week, one semester). 
51Se. Igneous Petrology I — 
A study of the petrology and petrogenesis of us rocks 
emphasizing current concepts and recent developments. (2 
lectures, 3 laboratory hours, one semester). 
516c. Metamorphic Petrology II : ‘ 
A study of the petrology and petrogenesis of metamorphic 
rocks emphasizing current concepts and recent develop- 
ments, (2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours, one semester). 


Geology 


526. Quaternary and Glacial Geology 

Glacial geology with reference to current theories of ice flow 

and the origin of glacial landforms. Dating techniques and 

qustertety stratigraphy. Laboratory studies on glacial 
eposita collected on field trips. (2 lectures, 3 laboratory 

hours a week). 


538. Sedimentary Petrology II 

Utility of textural parameters; detailed sedimentary 
mineralogy; topics in sedimentary geochemistry; fluid flow 
characteristics of sedimentary rocks; economic applica- 
tions. (3 hours a week, one semester). 

539c. Sedimentology 

Hydrodynamic significance of primary sedimentary struc- 
tures; post depositional modification of sediments; 
biostratification and trace fossils; sedimentary en- 
vironments; sedimentological methods in economic 
geology. (3 hours a week, one semester). 

657. Geochemistry 

Chemical constitution of the earth, processes responsible 
for the observed geochemical distribution of elements. 
Physical geochemistry in determination of major and trace 
elements in rocks. Geochronology. Geochemical 
prospecting. (2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours a week). 

562. Geophysics 

Physics of the earth and exploration techniques based on 
seismic, magnetic, electric, electromagnetic, gravitational, 
thermal and other methods. (2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours 
a week). 

570c. Special Topics 

(May be taken for credit more than once). 


580. Graduate Seminar 
997. M.Sc. Thesis 


> 


History 
HISTORY 


Officers of Instruction: 

Professors: 

Mulvihill, Rev. Daniel Joseph, C.S.B.; B.A. (Western On- 
tario), M.A., Ph.D. (Michigan)—1942. 

O'Meara, Rev. John Patrick, C.S.B.; B.A. (Toronto), M.A. 
(Wayne State), Ph.D. cots 5) ae 

Vuckovic, Milorad Nicolas; B.A., M.A. (Assumption), 
Ph.D. (McGill) —1960. (Head of the Department). 
O'Farrell, John Kevin at B.A., M.A. (Western On- 
tario), Ph.D. (Ottawa), F.R.S.A —1962. 

Pryke, — G.: B.A. (Carleton), M.A., Ph.D. 
(Duke) —1963 

Mouratides, Anestiain Isaac; B.Comm., M.A., Ph.D. 
(McGill) —1964. 

Miner, John Nelson; B.A. (Toronto, London), M.A. 
(Toronto), Ph.D. (London)—1967. 

Associate Professors: 

Hoskins, Ronald G.; B.A., M.A. (Windsor)—1966. 
Sautter, Udo; B.Phil., St.E. lst and 2nd, Ph.D. (U. of 
Tuebingen)—1969. 

Assistant Professo 

Klinck, David M.; B. xe M.A. (Western Ontario), Ph.D. 
(Wisconsin) —1968. 

Kulisek, Larry Lee; B.S. Porthwoet Missouri State), M.A. 
(Omaha), Ph.D. (Wayne State) —1968 

McCrone, Supe B.A. (Saskatchewan): M.A., Ph.D. 
(New York )—1968 

Pemberton, Ian Cleghorn; B.A. Sor s), 
(Toronto), Ph.D. (Western Ontario)—1968 
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I. THE MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE 


Particular Requirements: 
After the counselling with the Department, the candidates 
may proceed towards the degree in one of the following 
programs of study: 
(i) At least two and not more than three graduate 
mie one of which may be in a cognate field, plus a 
thesis; 


OR 
(ii) Three graduate courses and a separate major paper 
on a topic selected in conjunction with one of the 
seminar courses. There shall be an oral examination on 
such paper. 
OR 
(iii) Completion of four graduate courses, at least one of 
which must be a seminar course, chosen in consultation 
with the department. 
All candidates for M.A. degrees are required to take 
History 510, and to write the prescribed examinations. 
Language Requirement: 
The candidate must have a Sera, 7 alah of at least 
one language other than English e language shall be 
chosen in consultation with the Head of the Department. 
All part-time graduate students admitted to the can- 
didature for the M.A. degree should ordinarily complete 
their work within five consecutive years after the student's 
first enrollment. 


II. COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 
Not all of the following courses will be offered in any one 
year. 


510. Historical Method, Historiography and 
Philosophy of History 

This course is pacer mt A in five parts as follows: 

(i) Historical Method and the Philosophy of History. 
(ii) Historiography of Ancient and Medieval Europe. 
(iii) Historiography of Western Europe from the 16th to 
the 19th Century. 

(iv) Historiography of North America. 

(v) Slavonic Historiography. 


Candidates will take Parts (i) and (ii) together with such 
other two parts as may be determined in consultation with 
the Department. 


515. A Political, Social, Economic and Cultural History 
of Ontario since 1763. 
A seminar and selected reading course. 


520. History of Canada, 1867-1945 

525. Canadian-American Relations 1785 to present 
ray British Political and Social Thought from 1832- 
1914 


A seminar and selected reading course. 


535. Modern British Commonwealth of Nations 
A seminar and selected reading course, with particular 
emphasis on the relations among the member countries. 
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540. Contemporary American Political and Social 
Thought, Its Historical Origins 
A seminar and selected reading course. 


550. Intellectual History of Russia 

The Byzantine tradition; development and influences of 
Russian thought from 1801 to 1956. A seminar and selected 
reading course. 


555. International Relations and World Problems in 
the 20th Century 
A seminar and selected reading course. 


- 560. Political and Social Development in Western 
Europe, 1789-1914 
A seminar and selected reading course. 


565. History of Socialist Thought in Western Europe in 
the 19th Century 


A lecture and seminar course. 


570. History of Germany since 1848 

Selected topics, chosen among the following: Conser- 
vatism; industrialization; emergence of a new European 
Right; World War I; non-German fascist movements; 
aspects of the Weimar Republic; aspects of the Third 
Reich; post-World War II Germany. A seminar and 
selected reading course. 


575. Cultural Change in Modern Britain 

Selected topics in the conflicting cultural interpretations of 
modern British thought: preoccupation with the nation’s 
identity in the light of Scottish and Irish national con- 
sciousness; the interaction of British and European 
cultural forces. (Seminars and tutorials). 


580. History of Ideas in Western Europe, 1750-1850 
The intellectual background to the French Revolution; 
movement of ideas such as Idealism and Romanticism; 
development of political concepts; Conservatism, 
Liberalism and Socialism. A seminar and selected reading 
course. 


In special cases, seminars in other areas may be re- 
quired and will be given by members of the Depart- 
ment. 


Under; te senior courses, which may be assigned 
at the discretion of the Department Head to form part or 
all of the requirements of the first year of the two year 
graduate program, may be found in the General Calen- 
dar. 


A student taking senior courses for the purpose of up- 
grading his general B.A. degree and who is contemplating 
entering a program leading to the degree of Master of Arts 
is advised that his admission into such courses does not of 
itself commit either him or the department to his admis- 
sion as a candidate for the M.A. degree. 
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HUMAN KINETICS 


Officers of Instruction: 


Professors: 

Moriarty, Richard James; B.A., M.A. (Assumption), 
M.Ed. (Wayne State), Ph.D. (Ohio State)—1956. 
Galasso, Pasquale J.; B.A., B.P.H.E. (Queen's), M.A., 
Ph.D. (Michigan)—1965. (Dean of the Faculty of Human 
Kinetics), 

Hermiston, Ray Talbot; B.A., B.P.H.E. (Queen's), M.S., 
Ph.D. (Michigan) —1966. 

Duthie, James Hunter, M. C.; D.L.C. (Hons.) 
(Loughborough), Dip. in Psych. (Birmingham), M.S., 
Ph.D. (Illinois)—1969. 

Thomas, Paul; B.A. (Western Ontario), M.S. (Michigan), 
Ph.D. (Southern California)—1969. 

Associate Professors: 

Leavitt, Jack L.; B.Ed. (Alberta), M.S. (Oregon), Ed.D. 
(California) —1967. 


Eaves, Cecil G.; B.A. (PE) (Denver), M.S. (PE) (Oregon), 
Ph.D. (Ohio State)—1968. 

Metcalfe, Alan; D.L.C. San beeonen) B.P.E. (British 
Columbia), M.S., M.A., Ph.D. (Wisconsin)—1969. 
Olafson, Gordon Albert Alexander; B.P.E., M.P.E. 
(British Columbia), Ph.D. (Illinois) —1969. 

Salter, Michael A.; D.P.E. (Sydney), B.P.E., M.A., Ph.D. 
(Alberta) —1972. 


Assistant Professors: 

Loranger, Peter D.; B.A., B.Ed. (Laval), M.Sc., Ph.D. 
(Oregon)—1972. 

Cerny, Frank J.; B.A. (Macalester College), Ph.D. 
(Wisconsin) —1974. 


I. THE MASTER OF HUMAN KINETICS DEGREE 


General Nature of the Program 

There are two streams to the program: one includes a thesis 
and normally will lead to doctoral work; the other, which 
involves course work solely, is designed primarily to serve 
as an enrichment experience. i 


Particular Requirements: 

In addition to the general requirements for the Master's 
degree, the candidate shall: (1) complete the equivalent of 
three full courses and a thesis, or substitute three full 
courses in lieu of the thesis; one course may be in a cognate 
area; (2) pass an oral examination based on a thesis, or the 
subject matter in one area in each of two different semester 
courses from the six required courses; (3) attend a non- 
credit Socio-cultural or Biodynamics seminar, and as re- 
quested, deliver seminars each year of graduate study; (4) 
all graduate students are required to take H.K. 561c, nor- 
mally in the student's first semester of graduate study; (5) 
only two Special Problems a taken regardless of area 
in the following Special Problems courses: H.K. 520c, 
Socio-cultural area; H.K. 540c, Biodynamics area; H.K. 
560c, Health area. 


Summer Session 

A course shall consist of not less than 50 hours of lectures or 
the equivalent. During summer school, courses will be of- 
fered over a six-week period, 12 hours a day and five days 
a week. Two courses may be taken each summer. 
Laboratory courses may involve additional laboratory 
hours at the discretion of the instructor. 
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Master’s Committee and Advisors: 

Within one month after a candidate's registration, the 
Graduate Coordinator of the Faculty of Human Kinetics 
will assign an advisor to assist each student in planning his 
program. For those students planning to do a thesis, the 
advisor shall act as chairman of the Master's Committee 
which will include at least two additional advisors. 


Ii. COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 
(All courses listed will not necessarily be offered in any 
summer or academic year). 


50lce. Administration of Sport and Physical Activity 
Analysis of research and literature relating to the theory 
and application of organizational and administrative prin- 
ciples. (2 lectures a week, one semester; half course). 
502c. Administration of Sport and Physical Activity 
Analysis of the literature relating to the methods and 
findings of behavioural sciences in relationship to the 
management of sport, (2 lectures a week, one semester; half 
course). 


503c. Historico-Cultural Perspectives of Sport and 
Physical Activity 

An analysis of those forces instrumental in the moulding of 
19th and 20th Century Canadian sport. (2 seminars a week, 
one semester; half course). 


504c. Historico-Cultural Perspectives of Sport and 
Physical Activity 

An analysis of ee Canadian sporting issues 
employing techniques from the social and behavioura 
sciences. 42 seminars a week, one semester; half course). 


505c. Contemporary Issues 

A study of contemporary philosophical issues in sport and 
nou activity. (2 lectures a week, one semester; half 
course). 


506c. Perennial Problems in Sport and Physical Ac- 
tivity 

Philosophical examination of perennial problems in sport 
and physical activity in a modern context. (2 lectures a 
week, one semester; half course). 

507c. Psychology and Sociology of Exercise and Saat 
In the context of culture and society students will in- 
vestigate regularities of social behaviour in sport, examin- 
ing and attempting to explain their significance in modern 
society. (2 lectures a week, one semester; half course). 


508ce. Psychology and Sociology of Exercise and Sport 
Students will study the relationship between psychological 
attributes, basic social units (groups, institutions and 
societies) as well as social processes which operate in sports 
activities. (2 lectures a week, one semester; half course). 


520c. Special Problems 

Study of selected problems in the socio-cultural area in the 
field of human kinetics. (Note: Students may select this 
half course only twice. Consent of instructor and graduate 
faculty required). 

521c. Applied Exercise Fiysology 

The application of physiology related to the study of 
chronic and acute effects of exercise on the systems of the 
body. Emphasis on metabolism and cardiovascular exer- 
cise phyataney: (2 lectures a week, one semester; half 
course). 
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522c. Applied Exercise Physiology 

The application of physiology related to the study of 

chronic and acute effects of training on systems of the 
y. Emphasis on respiration and exercise under chang- 

ing environmental conditions. (2 lectures, one semester; 

half course). 


523c. Biomechanics 
Analysis of selected research in biomechanics. (2 lectures a 
week, one semester; half course). 


524c. Biomechanics 

Use of various analytical techniques for the mechanical 
study of human performance. (2 lectures a week, one 
semester; half course). 


525c. Motor Learning 

The course will examine, evaluate and synthesize the 
literature concerned with skill learning. (2 lectures a week, 
one semester; half course). 


526c. Motor Learning 

The course will examine, evaluate and synthesize the 
literature concerned with the capacities of the sensory, 
perceptual, memory and response processes involved in 
skill acquisition. Special Prise, tar upon man as an infor- 
a processor. (2 lectures a week, one semester; half 
course). 


540c. Special Problems 

Study of selected problems in the biodynamics area in the 
field of human kinetics. (Note: Students may select this 
half course only twice. Consent of instructor and graduate 
faculty required). 


541ce. Contem Issues in Health 

An analysis of basic issues in health focusing on man in 
contemporary society. (2 lectures a week, one semester; 
half course). 


542c. Contemporary Issues in Health 
An analysis in health focusing on contemporary man—the 
individual. (2 lectures a week, one semester; half course). 


560c. Special Problems 

Study of selected problems in the field of health studies. 
(Note: Students may select this half course only twice. 
Consent of instructor and graduate faculty required). 


561c. Techniques in Sport and Physical Activity 
Research — 


Review and appraisal of experimental procedures; applica- 
tion of statistical techniques and experimental designs are 
developed. (2 lectures a week, one semester; half course). 


562c. Techniques in Sport and Physical Activity 
Research 


Review and eppraieal of common research method and 

rocedures employed in understanding man as he engages 
in sport and physical activity. (Prerequisite: 561c). (2 lec- 
tures a week, one semester; half course). 


997. Master’s Thesis 


Undergraduate courses, which may be assi, at the 
discretion of the advisor, the Graduate Coordinator and 
the Dean to form part or all of the requirements for ad- 
mission to candidacy of a student deficient in the area of 
—— requirements, may be found in the General 
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MATHEMATICS 


Officers of Instruction: 


Professors: 

spake Alexander Cormac; B.Sc., M.Sc., Ph.D. (Dublin)— 
Tra . , Derrick Shannon; B.Sc., M.Sc. (Lucknow), M.S., 
SMEG ee ee 
Zischka, Kurt Anton; M.A. (Frankfort), D.Sc. 
(Darmstadt) — 1966. 

’ Shkiov, Norman; B.A. (Manitoba), M.A. (Toronto) —1967. 
ces Cyril Keith; B.Sc. (Western Ontario), M.Sc. 
(Laval), Ph.D. (Manchester) —1968. 

Kaloni, Purna N.; M.Sc. (Allahabad), M.Tech., Ph.D. (In- 
dian Inst. of Tech.) —1970. 

Wigley, Neil M.; B.A., Ph.D. (California) —1970. 
Kreyszig, Erwin; M.Sc., Ph.D. (Technical University, 
Darmstadt)—1973. 

Associate Professors: 

Atkinson, Harold R.; B.Sc. (Western Ontario), M.Sc. (As- 
sumption), Ph.D. (Queen's) —1964. 

McDonald, James F.; B.S., Ph.D. (Wayne State)—1967. 
Chandna, Om Parkash; B.A. (Panjab), M.A. (Delhi), 
M.Sc., Ph.D. (Windsor)—1968. 

Duggal, Krishan; B.A. (Panjab), M.A. ( ), M.Sc., 
Ph.D. (Windsor)—1968. ia = 

Lemire, Francis William; B.Sc. (Windsor), M.Sc., Ph.D. 
(Queen’s)—1970. (Head of the Department). 

Selby, Michael Allen; B.Sc. (Manitoba), M.A., Ph.D. 
(Cornell) —-1970. 

Britten, Daniel J.; B.A. (Merrimack College), M.S., Ph.D. 
(lowa)—1971. 

Traynor, Tim Eden; B.A., M.A, (Saskatchewan), Ph.D. 
(British Columbia)—1971. 

Wong, Chi ag B.S. (National Taiwan U.), M.S. 
(Oregon), M.S., Ph.D. (Ilinois-Urbana)—1971. 


Assistant plibe eaeab 

Manley, Paul L.; B.Sc., M.Sc. (Alberta) —1967. 
McPhail, Gerard; B.Sc., M.Sc. (Queen's), Ph.D. 
(Toronto) —1969. . 

Gold, Alan John; Ee Dip. d'Etudes, Doct. de 
Spéc. (Clermgnt)—1969. 

*On leave. 


I. THE DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY DEGREE 


For admission requirements, and period of state, the 
General Regulations of the Faculty of Graduate Studies 
should be consulted. 


Course Work: ; 
Candidates must complete successfully at least six 
graduate courses of which up to four may be transfer 
credits; further Bose courses are left to the discretion of 
the advisor and the Department Head. 


Mathematics 


Doctoral Committee: 

Each student will be assigned to an advisory committee 
during his first year of study. The student's advisor will be 
the chairman of this committee. There will be at least two 
additional members of the Department of Mathematics on 
the committee. Further members from within or without 
the University may be added if this is desirable. The ad- 
visor will advise the candidate in his choice of courses. The 
committee will review his 

amine his dissertation, a 
amination. 

Dissertation: 

The principal requirement for the Ph.D. degree is the 
presentation of a dissertation which embodies the results of 
an original investigation in some branch of mathematics. 
The results so presented should constitute a significant and 
original contribution to knowledge which merits reporting 
in some scholarly publication. The subject of the disserta- 
tion must be approved by the student's Doctoral commit- 
tee at least one year before graduation. Minor modifica- 
tions of the subject may be made at a later date. 


Examinations: 

In addition to foreign language examinations and examina- 
tions in courses the student must pass a comprehensive 
qualifying examination and a final oral examination. The 
aN promets examination will be set by the Department 
of Mathematics and will test the student's mastery of 
several important branches of mathematics. 

The examination will be written and may be supplemented 
by an oral examination. The examination will normally be 
taken one year after the commencement of graduate 
studies and will admit the student to the candidacy for the 
doctoral degree. The examination must be passed at least 
one year before graduation. 

Each candidate will, when recommended by his advisory 
committee, present himself for a final oral examination in 
defence of his dissertation. This examination will be con- 
ducted by a committee which, in addition to the members 
of the candidate's advisory committee and an external ex- 
aminer, may include faculty members from other depart- 
ments. The chairman and extra de ental members 
are appointed by the Dean of Graduate Studies in con- 
sultation with the Head of the Department. 


Langua spat (rapacmsh 

A Sanainats ill be expected to demonstrate by written ex- 
amination either: 

(i) reading knowledge in two of French, German and Rus- 
sian; 

OR 

(ii) reading knowledge in one of the above languages and 
competence in Computer Science. 


Il. THE MASTER OF SCIENCE DEGREE 

The course of study shall be either at least four graduate 
courses, or at least three graduate courses, and a major 
paper upon which there shall be an ora] examination. 


paar Requires) 
A candidate will be expected to demonstrate by written ex- 
an 


amination a reading knowledge of one of French, Germ 
or Russian. 


Ill. COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 

All courses listed will not necessarily be offered in any 
given year. 

500. Mathematica] Logic 

510. Functions of a Real Variable 


from time to time, ex- 
e part in his final oral ex- 
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512. Functional Analysis 
513. Topological Vector Spaces 


517. Applications of Functional Analysis in Continuum 
Mechanics. 


518. Topics in Real Analysis 

519e. Topics in Complex Analysis 

520c. Abstract Algebra 

521. Homological Algebra 

522. Lie Algebra 

523. Matrix Algebra and Matrix Analysis 
529c. Topics in Algebra 

530c. General Topology 

53le. Algebraic Topology 

532. Topics in Geometry 

533. Differential Geometry 

534c. Differential Topology 

535. Structure on Manifolds 

536. Riemannian Geometry 

540. Theory of Probability 

541. Stochastic Processes 

550. Advanced Mathematical Statistics 
551. Multivariate Analysis 

552. Analysis of Experimental Design 

553. Linear Models 

554. Theory of Sampling and Surveys 

555. Theory of Estimation 

556. Decision Theory 

557. Bayesian Statistics 

558. Non-parametric Statistics 

559. Topics in Statistics 

560. Integral Transforms 

561. Partial Differential Operators 

562ab. Nonlinear Ordinary Differential Equations 
563ab. Nonlinear Partial Differential Equations 
564. Integral Equations 

565. Advanced Topics in Special Functions 
570ab. Aerodynamics 

571. Hydrodynamics 

572. Elasticity 

573. Fundamentals of Continuum Mechanics 
574. Gas and Plasma Kinetics 

575. Visco-Elasticity 

576ab. Fluid Mechanics 

577. Compressible Fluid Flow 

578. Magneto-hydrodynamics 

579. Mechanics of Generalized Continua 
580. Numerical and Functional Analysis 
581. Numerical Solutions 

582. Numerical Analysis 

592. Topics in Relativity and Field Theory 
593. Ballistics 

598. Special Topics 
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PHILOSOPHY 


Officers of Instruction: 


Professors: 

Flood, Patrick Francis; B.A., M.A. (Western Ontario), 
Ph.D. (Ottawa)—1945. 

Deck, John Norbert; B.A., M.A. (Western Ontario), Ph.D. 
(Toronto)—1957. 

Se ge Rev. Frederick Temple; B.A., M.A. (Toronto), 
L.Th., B.D. (Trinity), D. Phil. (Christ Church, Oxford)— 
1959. (Principal, Canterbury College). 

Brown, Jerome V.; B.A. (Iona College, N.Y.), M.A., Ph.D. 
(Toronto), M.S.L. (Pontif. Instit.)—1961. 

Cunningham, Stanley B.; B.A. (Manitoba), M.A. 
(Toronto), M.S.L. (Pontif. Inst.), Ph.D. (Toronto)—1961. 
Kennedy, Leonard Anthony, C.S.B.; B.A., M.A., Ph.D. 
(Toronto)—1963. (President Assumption University). 
Lewis, John Underwood; A.B. (North Texas State), Ph.D. 
(Marquette)—1964. 

Nielsen, Harry A.; A.B. (Rutgers), M.A. (Connecticut), 
Ph.D. (Nebraska)—1968. 


Associate Professors: 

Wilkinson, Peter Frederick; B.A., M.A. (Toronto), L.Th. 
(Wycliffe)—1962. (Head of the Department). 

Pinto, Robert Charles; B.A., M.A., Ph.D. (Toronto)—1963. 
Johnson, Ralph Henry; B.A. (Xavier), M.A., Ph.D. (Notre 
Dame)—1966. 


Assistant Professors: 
Stokes, Rev. Thomas J., C.S.B.; B.A., M.A., Ph.D. 
(Toronto)—1966. 


Blair, John A.; B.A. (McGill)—1967. 


I. THE MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE 


General Nature of Graduate Courses: 
The purpose of the course work for the Master's degree is to 
allow the candidate to develop professional competence in 
the field by directing his efforts toward research in specific 
roblems in philosophy. Consistent with this aim, every ef- 
fort will be made to conduct courses on a seminar basis. It 
is presumed that the candidate's undergraduate academic 
background will enable him to participate satisfactorily in 
a course of this nature. 


Particular a 

In addition to the =< requirements listed on page K-6 

of the Graduate Calendar for the Master's Degree, the can- 

didate shall: 

(i) successfully complete at least two and not more than 

three graduate courses (the third course may be in a 

cognate field), and satisfactorily complete a thesis on 

which there shall be an oral examination. 

OR 

(ii) successfully complete three full courses, one of which 

may be in a cognate field, and satisfactorily complete a 

research paper upon which there shall be an oral examina- 

tion. 

Counselling: Each student must have his a 
rogram authorized by the Chairman of the Graduate 

Studies Committee. 


Graduate Studies 


II. COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


(All the courses listed will not necessarily be offered in any 
one year). 


500. Plato. 
501. Aristotle. 


510. The Philosophy of Being and Knowledge in the 
Middle Ages: Selected problems in mediaeval philosophy. 


520. Descartes, Spinoza, and Leibniz. 
521. Locke, Berkeley and Hume. 


523. Moral Philosophy: 17th and 18th centuries: The 
- args and continental moralists, up to and including 
ant 


524. Kant. 
525. Fichte, Schelling and Hegel. 
526. Marx and Marxism. 


530. Origins of Existentialism: Pascal, Kierkegaard 
and Nietzsche. 


531. French Phenomenological Existentialism: Sartre, 
Marcel and Merleau-Ponty. 


532. German Phenomenology: Husserl and Heidegger. 
533. Contemporary Ethical Theories. 

534. British Philosophy: 1900-1938. 

535. Recent British Philosophy. 

536. American Philosophy: Pierce, James Dewey. 


537. Process Philosophers: Bergson, Whitehead, 
Teilhard de Chardin. 


540. Philosophical Psychology. 

541. Metaphysics. 

542. Social and Political Philosophy. 
543. The Philosophy of History. 

544. The Philosophy of aan 

545. Aesthetics. 


546. Advanced Symbolic Logic. (This course is also given 
as Mathematics 400—Mathematical Logic). 


547. Problems in Philosophy of Science. 
548. Philosophy of Education. 


590. Advanced Seminar: Selected topics in philosophy. 
(No more than one seminar per year will be offered). 


Physics 


PHYSICS 


Officers of Instruction: 


Professors: 

Krause, Lucjan; B.Sc. (London), M.A., Ph.D. (Toronto), 
ie (London), F.Inst.P.—1958. (Head of the Depart- 
ment). 


Frank; B.Sc. (London), M.Sc., Ph.D. (McMaster)— 


van Wijngaarden, Arie; B.Sc., Ph.D. (McMaster)—1961. 
Szamosi, Geza; Ph.D., D.Sc. (Budapest) —1964. 
Schlesinger, Mordechay; M.Sc., Ph.D. (Jerusalem)—1968. 
Drake, Gordon W. F.; B.Sc. (McGill, M.Sc. (Western On- 
tario), Ph.D. (York), M.Inst.P.—196! 

McConkey, John William; B.Sc., la D. (Queen's Univer- 
sity of Belfast), F Inst.P.--1970.. 

Helbing, Reinhard K. B.; B.Sc., 
Friedr. Wilhelms U., Bonn)—1972. 
Associate Professors: 

Huschilt, John; B.A., M.A. (Toronto), Ph.D. (Wayne 
State)—1953. 

Habib, Edwin Emile; B.Sc. 
(McMaster)—1959. 

Hedgecock, Nigel Edward; B.A., M.A. (British Columbia), 
Ph.D. (McMaster)—1961. 

Ogata, Hisashi; B.S. (Tokyo College of Science), M.S. 
( okyo U. of Education), Ph.D. (Western Reserve)—1965. 
Pe eile M.; M.Sc., D.Sc. (Nicholas Copernicus)— 


M.Sc., Ph.D. (Rhein. 


(Birmingham), Ph.D. 


apie William Eric; B.S. (Duke), M.S. (Illinois), D.Sc. 
(Technical Univ. of Munich)—1969. 


Assistant Professors: 

Atkinson, John Brian; B.A., D.Phil. (Oxford)—1972. 
Glass, Edward N.; B.S. (Carnegie-Mellon), M.S., Ph.D. 
(Syracuse)—1974. 


ae Appointments: 
B. K. W. Baylis, Ph.D. 
Judith Drake, Ph.D. 

J. Fryar, Ph.D. 

M. Kick, Ph.D. 

S. K. Lam, Ph.D. 

C, Lin, Ph.D. 

B. Niewitecka, Ph.D. 


J. W W. Wieczorek, Ph.D. 
. Winiarczyk, Ph.D. 


set artment provides facilities for students wishing to 

to the degrees of Master of Science and Doctor of 

hhiloso phy. The attention of rai pas is drawn to the 

madatioas on page K-3 governing admission requirements 

and the requirements for the M.Sc. de (see page K-6). 

The candidates must also satisfy the following additional 
conditions. 


Admission Requirements: 

The basic qualification for admission consists of a 
Bachelor's degree with adequate specialization in physics, 
obtained with first or second class honours. Students with 
deficiencies may be required to make up these deficiencies 
by registering in undergraduate courses or by following a 
program of supervised reading. 
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Applicants whose academic credentials are difficult to as- 
sess may be required to write the Graduate Record Ex- 
amination administered by the Educational Testing Ser- 
vice. Inquiries should be made at the time of application. 
Details of the examination may be obtained from The 
Fi gaa Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey, 


I. THE DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY DEGREE 
Period of Study: 


A minimum of three years in full-time graduate studies is 
required. Credit for one of the three years may be given for 
a Master's degree obtained in this department or for 
graduate work carried out at another institution. Not more 
than seven years should elapse between registration and 
completion of the requirements for the degree; an extension 
of this period may be granted only on recommendation 
from the department. 


Course Work: 


Candidates will complete a minimum of six graduate 
coutses which must include Physics 500c, 555, 600, 631 and 
677a or 677b. 


Candidates with Master's degrees from this University or 
another institution will complete not fewer than four 
seceaie courses, including Physics 600 and 677a or 677b. 
ertain courses in mathematics or another science may be 
accepted for graduate credit if approved by the Depart- 
ment. Candidates may be permitted by the Department to 
include in their programs one undergraduate course. 


Doctoral Committee: 


Within one month after registration each candidate will be 
assigned to an advisory committee consisting of his 
research advisor and two other staff members in the 
Department. The committee will, from time to time, 
review the candidate's progress and will be present at the 
final oral examination (defence of the dissertation). The 
committee may co-opt an additional member from outside 
of the University who, as expert in the field of eae in 
which the candidate's research is carried out, will appraise 
his dissertation and may also be present at the final oral 
examination. 

Dissertation: ; 

In order to qualify for the degree, each candidate must pre- 
sent a dissertation embodying the results of an origina! in- 
vestigation in a branch of physics. Graduate courses form 
an important but subsidiary part of the program. 

The candidate, when requested, shall submit to his chief 
advisor from time to time portions of his dissertation and a 
complete draft on a date specified by his advisor, and place 
four typewritten copies of the completed dissertation in the 
hands of his advisor at least six weeks before Convocation. 
The members of the candidate's committee must sign the 
dissertation, when approved, on a page immediately fol- 
lowing the title page. The candidate shall submit with his 
dissertation four copies of an abstract of not more than 500 
words and four copies of a vita. The dissertation will be 
bound with the abstract immediately following the cer- 
tificate of approval, and the vita at the end of the disserta- 
tion. An vdditional abstract is required for national 
bibliographical purposes. The candidate should consult the 
University Librarian as to the format of the dissertation. 
Rules governing binding, quality of paper, etc., of the dis- 
sertation can be found on page K-5. 
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Examinations: 

In addition to the examinations in the courses, all can- 
didates must pass qualifying examinations covering the 
general field of physics at the level of the honours program 
given in this department. The examinations must be pas- 
sed after the completion of the M.Sc. degree, not later dae 
one year after i, ist aera as a graduate student proceeding 
to the Ph.D. Other examinations (written or oral) may be 
set at the discretion of the department. 

Each candidate will, on recommendation of his advisory 
committee, present himself for a final oral examination in 
defence of his dissertation. This examination will be con- 
ducted by a committee which, in addition to the members 
of the candidate's advisory committee and the external ex- 
aminer, may include faculty members from other depart- 
ments. The chairman and extradepartmental members are 
appointed by the Dean of Graduate Studies in consultation 
with the Head of the Department. 


Il. THE MASTER OF SCIENCE DEGREE 
Particular Requirements: 

The requirements for the degree of Master of Science may 
be satisfied by pursuing a program of studies consisting of 
either not less than four and not more than five graduate 
courses or at least two and not more than three graduate 
courses, and a thesis. 

Physics 500c and 555 will be required of all candidates. 
Candidates proceeding to the M.Sc. by either of the above 
ye may include in their at Sarg with the approval 
of the Department, one undergraduate course. Candidates 
who are proceeding to the M.Sc. by course work alone may 
be permitted to include in their programs two courses in 
mathematics. 


III. COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


All of the courses listed below will not necessarily be of- 
fered in any one year. 


500c. Seminar for M.Sc. Students 

In order to receive credit for this course, a student should 

attend the weekly departmental seminar throughout his 

M.Sc. studies and during each academic year Ppa one 

semiges on . topic approved by the Seminar Coordinator. 
course). 


505c. Environmental Physics ‘ 

A survey of the physical processes involved in man's en- 
vironment. Nuclear energy generation and radioactive 
waste disposal. (Half course). (Prerequisites: Physics 110, 
Mathematics 114ab or 115ab, Chemistry 111 or 121, or 
equivalent, and consent of the instructor. This course may 
not be used for credit towards an M.Sc. or Ph.D. in 
physics). 

506c. Atmospheric Processes ’ 

Physics of the upper and lower atmospheres; atmospheric 
layers; interaction of incoming perks with the at- 
mosphere and the deposition of solar energy, the air glow 
and the aurora; ion, photon, electron, and neutral particle 
reactions; influence of metastable particles; dynamics 0 
the ozone layer; effect pS pec on the atmosphere; at- 
mospheric modelling. (Half course). 
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507. Astronomical Physics 

A selection of topics from the following: characteristic 
properties of stars, stellar atmospheres, models of stellar 
interiors, nuclear reactions in stars, theory of stellar evolu- 
tion, pulsars, neutron stars, and phenomena in interstellar 
space. 

511. Theory of Particle Scattering 

Classical theory of scattering. Formal quantum theory. 
The definitions of cross sections, transition probabilities 
and related concepts. The Green function approach. The 
Born approximation and its extensions. Single channel 
scattering. Phase shifts. Elastic scattering of particles with 
spin. Examples from atomic and nuclear phenomena. 


521. Atomic and Molecular Processes 

Electron and heavy particle impact phenomena including 
elastic, inelastic and reactive scattering, excitation, ioniza- 
tion, charge exchange, molecular dissociation, photon im- 
pact phenomena; transport phenomena including 
mobility, diffusion and recombination. 


525. Theory of Atomic Structure and Atomic Spectra 
A selection of topics, including: vector coupling and tensor 
operator techniques, coefficients of fractional parentage, 
angular momentum coupling schemes, Sattarbahon theory 
and variational techniques, relativistic effects, long range 
forces, interaction of atoms with external fields. 


526. Molecular Spectroscopy 

Structure of diatomic molecules; the rotational, 
vibrational and electronic states and associated band 
spectra. Raman spectra, vibrational and rotational spectra 
of polyatomic molecules. Zeeman and Stark effects in 
molecules and hyperfine structure. 


535. Theory of Semiconductors and Semiconductor 
Devices 

Quantum theory of semiconductors, dynamics of electrons 
in static and high-frequency electric and magnetic fields. 
Equilibrium statistics, transport theory, diffusion, drift 
and thermoelectric effects. Characteristics of p-n junc- 
tions, heterojunctions and transistor devices. 


552a. Atomic Resonance and Relaxation in Gases 
Review of classical theory of scattering of radiation; 
Thomson and Rayleigh scattering, the polarizability and 
dielectric tensors, polarization and the Hanle effect. Quan- 
tum theory of absorption and emission. Applications of 
density matrix formalism to optical pumping and level 
crossing, radiation trapping and coherence narrowing, col- 
lisional depolarization and fine-structure transitions. Ex- 
perimental techniques. (Half course). 


552b. Paramagnetic Resonance i 
Description of motion of isolated spins by classical and 
quantum mechanical methods. Bloch equations. Elements 
of crystal field theory. Magnetic and electric interactions of 
spins (Zeeman, Hyperfine, Quadrupolar). Spin Hamilto- 
nian. NMR and EPR spectrometers. (Half course). 
553b. Design and Application of Lasers p L 
Review of stimulated emission and atomic physics; dis- 
covery of laser action, rate equation approach to threshold 
conditions for laser action; cavity theory and transmission 
of optical beams; ruby laser and four-level solid state 
lasers; semi-conductor, gas and dye lasers; mode locking 
and Q-switching; non-linear optics and fiber optics; ap- 
relenae of p ros in communication theory and 
olography; detectors. (Half course). 
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554b. Introduction to Plasma Physics 

Atomic collisions and kinetic theory, motion of charged 
particles, elementary processes in the production and 
decay of ionization in gases, continuum 
magnetohydrodynamics and elementary stability theory, 
transport processes; waves, oscillations and radiation in 
plasmas. (Half course). 


555. Quantum Mechanics 

General principles, representations and transformation 
theory. Approximation methods. Many-body problems and 
identical particles. Number representations and second 
quantization. Dirac equation. Scattering theory and the S- 
matrix. 


562a. Applications of Electron, Ion and Atomic Beams 
Application of electron beam and ion beam technology to 
analytical and production processes in industry. Topics to 
be included are: sources of charged and neutral particles, 
beam formation, ion and electron optics, energy and mass 
analysis, deflection techniques. Applications include ion 
implantation, electron welding and ion propulsion. Instru- 
ments such as mass spectrometers, electron microscopes 
and image intensifiers will be discussed. (Half course). 


566. Solid State Physics 

The study of point groups, Bravais lattices and space 
groups. Inverse lattice with applications to scattering 
phenomena. Electric, magnetic and thermal properties of 
solids; superconductivity and superfluidity. The effects of 
imperfections and impurities in crystals. 


567. Nuclear Physics 

Nuclear forces. Group theoretical treatment of angular 
momentum. Nuclear structure; the shell model, the collec- 
tive model, the Nilsson model, the quasiparticle model. 
Nuclear decays and angular correlations. Nuclear reac- 
tions: resonance theory, the compound nucleus, direct 
reactions, the optical model. 


568b. Theory and Applications of Thin Films 
Definition of thin films and their classification; methods of 
preparation; film geometry and structure; electrical 
properties of thin films; application of thin films in 
electronics as active or passive elements; optical properties 
and the determination of optical constants; application of 
thin films in optics and laser physics; mechanical proper- 
ties of thin films. (Half course). 


576. Relativistic Physics 

Review of the special theory of relativity, with applications 
to dynamics, electrodynamics and thermodynamics. Ele- 
ments of relativistic statistical mechanics. Relativistic 
plasmas. Magnetohydrodynamics and its relativistic 
generalizations. Electrodynamics of moving media. Quan- 
tum theory of relativistic systems. Astrophysical applica- 
tions. 


577. General Theory of Relativity 

The principle of equivalence, general covariance. Riemann 
space-time. Einstein field equations. Simple solutions, the 
crucial experiments, applications to cosmology. 

600. Seminar for Ph.D. Students 

In order to receive credit for this course, a student should 
attend the weekly departmental seminar throughout his 
Ph.D. studies and during each academic year present one 
seminar on a topic approved by the Seminar Coordinator. 
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626. Advanced Topics in Solid State Physics 

Crystal field theory in the weak and strong coupling 
schemes. Molecular orbitals; vibronic interactions. 
Electronic structure and spectra of molecular complexes; 
paramagnetism of molecular complexes; paramagnetic and 
nuclear magnetic resonance. (Prerequisite: Physics 555). 


631. Statistical Physics 

The many-body problem in quantum mechanics, particle 
number representation. Statistical (density) matrix. The 
perfect gas, real gases, dense plasma, applications. Theory 
of macroscopic quantum phenomena. (Prerequisite: 
Physics 555). 


655. Classical and Quantum Field Theory 

Variational principles and conservation laws, applications, 
field equations and their solutions. Quantization of fields; 
scalar, vector and spinor fields. Quantum electrodynamics 
and its applications, renormalization, radiation correc- 
tions. (Prerequisite: Physics 555). 

667. Nuclear Reactions 

Kinematics and conservation laws, scattering resonance 
reactions, direct reactions, formal theory of nuclear reac- 
tions, high energy reactions, hyperons. (Prerequisite: 
Physics 555). 

677ab. Selected Topics in Theoretical and Experimen- 
tal Physics 

This course consists of two survey lecture series to be 
selected from among several which will be offered each 
year. Each lecture series lasts for approximately half a 
semester. Credit may not be obtained for any survey 
courses in subjects in which the student has taken another 
graduate course. 


Courses listed above will be offered within two years if so 
requested by students. Courses may be offered as readin 
courses. The following courses will normally be offere 
each year: 500c, 555, 600, 631. Normally, 511 and 521 will 
be given in alternate years, as will 566 and 626, 567 and 
667. 


IV. AREAS OF RESEARCH 

Candidates proceeding to higher degrees in Physics may 
carry out research in the following fields: 

Atomic and Molecular Physics (J. Atkinson, W. Baylis, M. 
Czajkowski, G. Drake, R. Helbing, L. Krause, J. Mc- 
Conkey, A. van Wijngaarden); Nuclear physics (E. E. 
Habib, H. Ogata); Solid State Physics (E. E. Habib, N. E. 
Hedgecock, F. Holuj, Schlesinger, A. van Wi- 
jngaarden); Relativistic Physics (J. Huschilt, G. Szamosi, 
E. N. Glass). The various research groups hold regular 
aa dealing with current problems in the respective 
ields. 
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POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Officers of Instruction: 


Professors: 

Chrypinski, Vincent Casmere; M.L. (Catholic U. of 
Lublin, Poland), M.A. (Wayne), Ph.D. (Michigan)—1957, 
Nelson, Ralph Carl; B.A., M.A. (DePaul), Ph.D. (Notre 
Dame)—1961, 

Briggs, Elsworth Donald; B.A. (New Brunswick), Ph.D. 
(London)—1963. 

Wagenberg, Ronald H.; B.A., M.A. (Assumption), Ph.D. 
(London)—1964. (Head of the Department). 

Wurfel, David; B.A. (San Diego), M.A. (California), Ph.D. 
(Cornell) —1968. 


Associate Professors: 

Burton, Bruce Edward; M.A. (Oxon.), M,Soc.Sc. 
(Hague)—1966. 

LeDuc, Lawrence W., Jr.; B.A. (Windsor), M.A. (Wayne 
State), Ph.D. (Michigan)—1967. 

Brown-John, C. Lloyd; B.A. (British Columbia), M.A., 
Ph.D. (Toronto) —1968. 

Price, Trevor; B.Sc. (London School of Economics), M.A. 
(Windsor)— 1968. 

Soderlund, Walter C.; B.A. (Connecticut), M.A., Ph.D. 
(Michigan) —1968. 

Kubota, Akira; B.A. (Tokyo), M.A., Ph.D. (U. of 
Michigan)—1970. 

Clarke, Harold Dowler; B.A., M.A. (Western Ontario), 
Ph.D. (Duke)—1971. 

Keenleyside, Terence A.; B.A. (Toronto), Ph.D. 
(London)—1971, 


Assistant Professors: 
Price, Richard G.; B.A. (Florida State), M.A. (Wayne 
State)—1969. 


Krause, Robert G.; B.A., M.A, (Windsor)—1970. 


I. THE MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE 


Students entering a one year M.A. program are normally 
required to have taken at least nine courses in Political 
Science including courses in the following areas: 

*Canadian Government and Politics 

Political Theory 

Statistics (at least / course) 

*Students from outside Canada may be excepted. 
Those entering with less than an honours degree, or with 
major deficiencies will be required to enter a two-year 
program. All students in the first year of a two year 
program must normally carry a full load of five un- 
dergraduate courses or their equivalent. 


Particular Requirements: s 
After counselling within the Department, the candidate 
may proceed towards the degree in one of the following 
programs of study: 

(i) A minimum of two and a half graduate courses plus a 
thesis on some research subject approved by the Depart- 
ment. An oral comprehensive examination will be required 
covering the two areas of graduate instruction. 

(ii) Three and a half graduate courses and a major paper 
on some research subject approved by the Department. ! 
oral comprehensive examination will be required covering 
the three areas of graduate instruction. 
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(iii) Four and a half fraduate courses. An oral comprehen- 
sive examination will be required covering the four areas of 
graduate instruction. 


II. COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 

All courses listed will not necessarily be offered in any 

given year. 

500a. Scope and Approaches to Political Science 

A review of the state of the discipline and a survey of ap- 
roaches to research. Required of all graduate students. 
One semester; half course). 

510. Problems in Canadian Government 

The development of Canadian autonomy and its effects on 

the various institutions of government. (Prerequisite: 

Political Science 110). (2 hours a week). 

515. Urban Politics 

An exploration of theoretical and empirical approaches to 

the study of the urban political process with extensive ap- 

plications to the Canadian experience. (2 hours a week). 


530. Approaches to Comparative Politics 

An examination of the major theoretical and empirical con- 
eiations to the field of comparative politics. (2 hours a 
week). 

540. Comparative Public Administration 

The theory and practice of public administration within 
developing ene systems and a comparison with 
selected developed systems, including Canada. (A previous 
rE public administration is recommended). (Z hours 
a week). 


545. Political Problems of Southeast Asia 

Study of selected problems applying political development 
or Saparaue foreign policy theory. (Prerequisite: P.S. 
a -S. 349, or P.S. 363a, or equivalent). (2 hours a 
week). 


549. Political Development 

An examination of the processes pertinent to the political 
development of emergent nations, (2 hours a week). 

550. Seminar in Political Theory | : 
An examination of contemporary theories and concepts in 
political science, empirical and/or normative. (2 hours a 
week). 

560. Approaches to International Relations — 

Theories and methods in the study of international rela- 
tions. (Prerequisite: at least one previous course in inter- 
national relations). (2 hours a week). 

565. Seminar in Canadian Foreign Policy _ ; 
An examination of the determinants of Canadian foreign 
policy, the process of policy formulation and the substance 
of eoraan foreign policy with reference to selected 
problems in Canada’s external relations. (2 hours a week). 
567. Seminar in International Relations in Asia. 
Selected problems and case studies with special emphasis 
on the external relations of China and India. ( uisite: 
Previous courses in the theory of international relations 
and international relations in Asia or permission of the 
Department). (2 hours a week). 

595. Political Behaviour ; . 
An examination of advanced concepts and techniques in 
the area of political behaviour. The seminar combines a 
review of laced literature in the field with secondary 
analysis of data sets. (2 hours a week). mn 

599. Readings in an Approved Special Field __ 
Intended for students with a special interest in and 
knowledge of areas not covered in sufficient depth by other 
courses. (To be taken only with the permission of the 
Department). 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


Officers of Instruction: 

Professora: 

Fehr, Robert Charles; B.A. (Toronto), M.A. (Detroit), 
Ph.D. (Fordham)—1951. 

Malone, John Alphonse; B.A. (Western Ontario), M.A. 
(Toronto), Ph.D. (Fordham)—1959. 

Smith, Alfred Arthur; B.A., M.A. (Queen's), Ph.D. 
(McGill) —1959. 

Cervin, Viadimir Bohdan; B.A., B.S. (Vienna, Austria), 
D.S.S. (Brussels), Ph.D. (Prague) —1961. 

Bunt, Miriam Elizabeth; B.A., B.S., M.Ed., Ph.D. (Wayne 
State)—1963. (Head of the Department). 

Rourke, Byron Patrick; B.A. (Windsor), M.A., Ph.D. 
(Fordham)—1965. 

Bri , Wolf G.; B.S. (Darmstadt), M.A., Ph.D. 
(Alabama)—1967" 

LaFave, Lawrence Edward; B.A. (Minnesota), M.A. 
(North Dakota), Ph.D. (Oklahoma)—1968. 

LaGaipa, John; B.A. (Hobart College), M.A. (Michigan), 
Ph.D. (American U.)-—1968. 

Namikas, Gediminas A.; B.A. (Northwestern), M.Sc., 
Ph.D. (Wisconsin) —1968, 

Keplan, Marvin L.; B.A. (Rochester), Ph.D. (Buffalo)— 


Kobasigawa, Akira; B.A., M.A. (George Peabody College), 
Ph.D. (lowa)—1969. 

Auld, Frank; B.A. (Drew), M.A., Ph.D. (Yale)—1970. 
Libby, William L.; A.B. (Harvard), M.B.A., Ph.D. 
(Chicago)—1970. 

Minton, Henry L.; B.A. (New York), M.A. (Southern Ill- 
inois), Ph.D. (Pennsylvania State)—1970. 

Associate Professors: 

Record, Rev. Maurice Adrian, C.S.B.; B.A. (Western On- 
tario), M.A. (Toronto)—1952. 

Starr, Meyer W.; B.A. (Toronto), M.A. (Princeton) —1961. 
*Daly, Raymond M.; B.S., M.A., Ph.D. (Loyola) —1967, 
*Holland, Comelius J.; B.S. (St. Jooeph's, Philadelphia), 
M.A. (Detroit), Ph.D. (Catholic U. of America) —1967. 
Balance, William D.; B.A. (Birmingham Southern Col- 
lege), Ph.D. (Alabama)—1968. 

Cohen, Jerome S.; B.A. (Michigan State), M.A., Ph.D. 
(Wayne State) —1968. 

Engelhart, Roland; A.B. (Davidson), Ph.D. (Duke)—1968. 
Hirota, Theodore T.; B.A. (British Columbia), M.A., 
Ph.D. (Toronto)—1968. 

Horvath, Theodore; B.A. (Waterloo Lutheran), M.A., 
Ph.D. (Windsor)—1968. 

* Schneider, Frank W.; B.A. (Ohio Wesleyan), M.S.(Ohio), 
Ph.D. (Florida)—1968. 

Woodyard, H. Dale; B.A., M.A. (Roosevelt), Ph.D. 
(Florida) —1968. 

Frisch, Giora Ron; B.A. (City College, N.Y.), Ph.D. 
(Tennessee)— 1969. 

*Morf, Martin E.; B.A. (Acadia), M.A. (Dalhousie), Ph.D. 
(Western Ontario) —1969. 

On, Robert R.; B.A. (Valparaiso), M.A., Ph.D. (lowa)— 


Reynolds, David V.; A.B. (Massachusetts), Ph.D. 
(Stanford)—1969. 


"On leave. 
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Special Appointments: 

Daly, Joan; B.Ed., M.S. (Loyola). Staff Psychologist, 
Psychological Services Centre—1967. __, 

Hyman, Marvin; B.S. (New York), M.A., Ph.D. (Califor- 
nia). Consulting Psychologist—1969. 

Keillor, James; B.A., M.A., Ph.D. (Wayne State). Con- 
sulting Psychologist—1970. 

Lu Qui, Ivan; B.S. (Carleton), M.S., Ph.D. (Ottawa). As- 
sociate Professor, Part-time—1972. 

Milstein, Freda; B.A., M.A. (Wayne State), Ph.D. 
(Michigan). Consulting Psychologist—1972. 

Taub, Barry; B.A. (New York), M.A., Ph.D. (Waterloo). 
Staff Psychologist, Psychological Services Centre—1972. 
Beadon, Katharine; B.S. (Ireland), M.A. (Detroit), M.D. 
(London). Consulting Psychiatrist—1973. 

Trenz, Robert; B.A. (Alma College), M.A., Ph.D. (Wayne 
State). Consulting Psychologist—1973. 

Emmons, Timothy; B.S. (Lewis & Clark College), M.A., 
Ph.D. (Vanderbilt). Staff Psychologist, Psychological Ser- 
vices Centre—1974. 


I, THE DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY DEGREE 


Course Work 
Students must complete successfully at least six full year 
pane courses after the Honours B.A. If the student has 
is Master's degree in Psychology, at least two full year 
aduate courses will be required of him in addition to the 
Qualifying Comprehensive Examination (QCE) require- 
ments. Up to four courses may be accepted for credit from 
another University. Further graduate courses are to be left 
to the discretion of the advisor and Department Head. 
Together with the above requirements, the Doctor of 
Philosophy Degree in the area of Clinical Psychology in- 
cludes 2000 hours of supervised clinical work. The 
minimum passing grade in these courses, graduate and un- 
dergraduate, is B. A student who fails one only of these 
courses may repeat it once at the discretion of the Depart- 
ment. 


Doctoral Committee 

Each student will be assigned to an advisory committee 
during the first year of study. The student’s advisor will be 
the chairman of this committee. There will be at least two 
additional members of the Department of ey on 
the committee. Further members from within or without 
the University may be added if this is desirable. The ad- 
visor will direct the candidate in his choice of courses. The 
committee will review his progress from time to time, ex- 
amine his thesis, and take part in his final oral examina- 
tion. 


Dissertation 

The principal requirement for the Ph.D. degree in 
Psychology is the presentation of a dissertation which em- 
bodies the result of an original investigation. The results so 
presented should constitute a significant and original con- 
tribution to knowledge. 

Examinations 

The Graduate Record Examinations will be required for all 
students seeking admission to the Department of 
Psychology. 

In addition to examinations in courses, the student must 
pass a qualifying comprehensive examination (QCE) and a 
final specialty examination. The QCE is set by the Depart- 
ment of Psychology and will test the student's mastery of a 
number of important areas of Psychology. A student may 
begin fulfilling QCE requirements immediately upon his 
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acceptance into the program. It is strongly recommended 
that all QCE requirements be completed by the end of the 
first Ph.D. year. After successful completion of the QCE re- 
quirements, the doctoral candidate must pass a specialty 
examination in his or her preferred area of study. Success- 
ful completion of this examination admits the student to 
candidacy for the doctoral degree. 

During the course of his research, the doctoral candidate 
will present a hy report on his dissertation. The 
progress report will be the equivalent of a department oral 
examination of the candidate's research by the entire 
department. 

Then, each candidate will, when recommended by his ad- 
visory committee, present himself for a final oral examina- 
tion in defence of his dissertation. This examination will be 
conducted by a committee which, in addition to the 
members of the candidate's advisory committee, may in- 
clude at least one external examiner. The chairman and 
extra-departmental members are appointed by the Dean of 
Graduate Studies in consultation with the head of the 
Department. 


II. THE MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE 


Particular Requirements 

(i) The course of study will be at least two and not more 
than three graduate credit courses, one of which may be in 
a cognate field, and a thesis. 

OR 

(ii) Three graduate courses, one of which must be a 
seminar course including a major paper upon which there 
shall be an oral examination. 

(iii) Together with the above requirements, students pur- 
suing a concentration in clinical psycho agi expected to 
have 500 hours of supervised clinical work. 

(iv) Students pursuing a Master's degree in Psychology on 
a part time basis must complete the requirements within 
five years from the time graduate work is begun. 
Applications for admission in the Psychology Department 
must be completed by February 23. 


III. COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 

(All courses listed will not necessarily be offered in any 

given year). 

a —. ne “t oer 
e origin of experimen psycho and its early 

development in Europe and America. The development of 

the main psychological systems. (2 hours a week, one 

semester; half course). 

502c. Modern Theories in Psychology : 

Development of mental measurement and experimental 

peychology. Theories of the mind and systems of thought 

including Structuralism, Behaviourism, Gestalt 

Psychology and Psychoanalysis. (Prerequisite: Psychology 

50ic). (2 hours a week, one semester; half course). 

503. Psychoanalysis and Analytic Therapy ‘ 

The major works of Freud with emphasis on analytic 

therapy. (2 hours a week). 

504. Cognitive Theories of Behaviour re 

Theories of Cy eels perception, communication, and 

adaptation. (2 hours a week). 

505c. Proseminar in History and Systems 

(Hours to be arranged, one semester; half course). 
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506. Theories of Learning 
Discussion of current theoretical descriptions of learnin 
and memory processes together with experimenta 
findings. (2 hours a week). 


uale- Formal and Experimental Analysis of Behaviour 
ange 

Discussion, derivation and testing of basic formal models 
used in individual and social Grains and behaviour 
modification. (2 hours a week). 


508. Advanced Psychology of Learning 

. Theoretical and experimental analysis of more complex 

probleme of learning and behaviour. (2 hours lectures, 2 
ours laboratory a week). 


5lle. Psychological Measurement 

A theory-oriented study of the scaling of stimuli and peo- 

ple, operational definitions, scientific constructs, and 
stulates in personality and social psychology. Relevant 

introductory computer applications. (2 hours a week, one 

semester; half course). 


512. Statistics and Experimental Design 

Seminar in the theory of analysis of variance and 
covariance with emphasis on the logic of the mathematical 
models and their relevance to problems of experimental 
design. (Prerequisite: Psychology 451 or equivalent). (2 
hours a week). 

513. Multivariate Statistical Analysis 

Introduction to multivariate analysis, regression analysis, 
least squares methods, factor analysis, discriminant func- 
tions, etc. (Prerequisites: Psychology 451 or equivalent plus 
a familiarity with matrix algebra). (2 hours a week). 


515c. Proseminar in Learning 
(Hours to be arranged, one semester; half course). 


516c. Proseminar in Statistical Methodology 
(Hours to be arranged, one semester; half course). 


519c. Theories of Child bere, 

Review and comparison of major theoretical positions in 
child psychology and a consideration of important research 
generated from these theories. (2 hours a week, one 
semester; half course). 


520c. Research Methods in Child Psychology 

An introduction to the acer of science and a review 
of methodology in research in child behaviour and develop- 
ment. (2 hours a week, one semester; half course). 


521. Perception 
Theories of perception, related research and research 
methodology. (2 hours a week). 


522. Advanced Motivation 
Research and theories of motivation. (2 hours a week). 


532. Introduction to Psychotherapy _ 

A critical survey of the current practices and research 
methods associated with the practices of pexenothoreny: (2 
hours lectures, 2 hours laboratory a week). 


534. Advanced Experimental Methodology 2 
Experimental logic, techniques, and apparatus, research in 
peychology. (Prerequisite: Psychology 451). (2 hours a 
week). 


541. Advanced Physiological Psychology . 
Structure and function of the nervous system with 
emphasis on behavioural correlates. Neural aspects of 
sensory-motor functions, arousal, emotion, motivation, 
ie 2 aimee (3 hours a week, lecture and laboratory com- 
ined). : 
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542a. Structure and Function of the Brain 
An in-depth study of selected neuro-anatomical and 
biochemical systems. (Prerequisite: Psychology 333, 
Physiological Psychology). (2 hours lecture, 2 hours 
laboratory a week, one semester; half course). 


542b. Neuropsychological Assessment and 
Neurological Diagnosis 

A critical survey of research in neuropsychology and 
neurology. (2 hours lecture and 2 hours laboratory a week, 
one semester; half course). 


544c. Proseminar in Physiological Psychology 
(Hours to be arranged, one semester; half course). 


547c. Proseminar in Perception 
(Hours to be arranged, one semester; half course). 


548. Advanced Comparative Psychology 
a of selected topics in animal behaviour. (2 hours 
a week). 


549c. Proseminar in Comparative Psychology 
(Hours to be arranged, one semester; half course). 


550c. Proseminar in Social Psychology 
(Hours to be arranged, one semester; half course). 


551. Advanced Social Psychology 

A critical survey of substantive areas of social psychology, 
such as aggression and altruism, conformity, inter-group 
relations, interpersonal attraction, personality and social 
behaviour, and the social psychology of the psychological 
experiment. (2 hours a week). 


552a. Social Influence and Social Learning 
Theoretical analysis of basic pe chosen by students 
in areas of social influence and social learning, such as ver- 
bal behaviour, attitudes, vicarious influence, behaviour 
modification, and human systems development. (2 hours a 
be one semester; half course). (See also Psychology 
552b). 


552b. Social Influence and Social Learning 
Experimental analysis of basic problems chosen by stu- 
dents in areas of social influence and social learning, such 
as those listed for Psychology 552a. (2 hours a week, one 
semester; half course). 

553. Contemporary Theories in Social Psychology 
Discussion of modern theoretical approaches to social 
phenomena. (2 hours a week). 


559c. Proseminar in Social-Personality Methodology 
(Hours to be arranged, one semester; half course). 


560c. Proseminar in Personality Psychology 
(Hours to be arranged, one semester; half course). 


56lc. Theories of Personality ; 

An advanced analysis of psychoanalytic, neo-Freudian, ex- 
istential, holistic and other general theories of personality. 
(2 hours a week, one semester; half course). 


562. Theories and Research in Psychopathology 
Criteria of the normal and abnormal. The organic and psy- 
chological sources of mental illness with special emphasis 
on the etiology, symptoms and dynamics of neuroses, psy- 
choses and psychopathies. Experimental studies of abnor- 
mality. (2 hours a week), 

563a. Cognitive Development 

Introduction to theory and research in cognitive develop- 
ment. (2 hours a week, one semester; half course). 

563b. Advanced Cognitive Development 

Critical review of selected areas of research and theory in 
cognitive development. (2 hours a week, one semester; alf 
course). 
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564. The Psychology of Stress and Anxiety 

A critical survey of the literature in the area of psy- 
chological stress and anxiety drawn from research in ex- 
perimental, social, and clinical psychology. The theoretical 
issues involved and the various techniques of measurement 
are emphasized. (2 hours a week). 


565a. Learning in Children 
A survey of research and theory in children’s learning. (2 
hours a week, one semester; half course). 


565b. Advanced Learning in Children 
An extended analysis of selected areas of children’s learn- 
ing. (2 hours a week, one semester; half course). 


566a. Social Development 

An examination of theories of the socialization process and 
research findings concerning social development in 
children. (2 hours a week, one semester; half course). 


566b. Advanced Social Development 

A critical evaluation of current theory and research on 
selected aspects of social development in children. (2 hours 
a week, one semester; half course). 


567a. The Exceptional Child I 

A critical survey of the literature dealing with psy- 
chopathology in children. (2 hours a week, one semester; 
half course). 


567b. The Exceptional Child II 

An intensive study of the development and guidance of ex- 
pees children. (2 hours a week, one semester; half 
course). 


570a. Clinical Assessment 

The selection, administration, scoring and integration of a 
variety of intelligence tests used in clinical settings. (2 
hours rin: 2 hours laboratory a week, one semester; half 
course). 


570b. Clinical Assessment 

The selection, administration, scoring and integration of a 
variety of personality and projective techniques used in 
clinical settings. (Prerequisite: Psychology 570a). (2 hours 
=e 2 hours laboratory a week, one semester; half 
course). 


571. Advanced Clinical Assessment and Personality 
Evaluation 

The practical application of assessment procedures to 
clinical problems of diagnosis, persone hy evaluation, and 
treatment in clinical and applied work settings. (Prere- 
quisite: Psychology 570ab). (2 hours lecture, 2 laboratory 
hours a week). 


572. Advanced Projective foes od 

The interpretation of the Rorschach Test, Thematic Ap- 
perception Test, Draw-A-Person Tests as well as other pro- 
jective devices. Conducting and et case con- 
ferences. (Prerequisite: Psychology 570ab). (2 hours lecture 
and 2 hours laboratory a week). 


573c. Proseminar in Abnormal Psychology 
(Hours to be arranged, one semester; half course). 


574, rimental Clinical Research 

The application of experimental procedures in the areas of 
< assessment and behaviour change. (2 hours a 
week). 


575. Problems in Personality Measurement 

Discussion of construct validity, response styles, forced- 
choice methods, judgmental methods, modernator 
variables and other topics bearing on personality scale 
po Individual research required. (2 hours a 
week). 
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576c. Proseminar in Clinical Methodology 
(Hours to be arranged, one semester; half course). 


581. Clinical Practicum I (Counselling and 
Psychotherapy) 

Supervised counselling and therapy in hospital setting. 
Part of clinical internship requirement. (Prerequisites: 
Psychology 561, 571). (2 hours lecture a week). 


582. Advanced Psychotherapy 

Readings and supervised clinical work in psychotherapy at 
a more advanced and specialized level than 532. (Prere- 
quisite: 532 or equivalent). (2 hours a week). 


aga Psychology and Community Mental 
ealt 

Apu aeewrt 2 of community, culture and professional roles 
in mental health services. Topics inelate: epidemiology 
and models of mental illness, organizational and training 
issues in service systems. Participation in selected com- 
munity projects. (Prerequisite: Permission of instructor). 

hours a week). 


584. Group Processes in Clinical and Community 
Psychology 

Theory and research in group functioning relevant to treat- 
ment, community, and organizational settings. Group pro- 


or and personal experience in a group. (2 lecture hours, 2 
aboratory hours a week). 


585. Perceptual and Learning Disorders 

A critical survey of the literature dealing with the effects of 
mental subnormality, emotional disturbance, and cerebral 
dysfunction on perception and learning. The theoretical is- 
sues involved and the various techniques of assessment of 
cerebral dysfunction in children are erapbasaet (Prere- 
quisite: Psychology 333). (2 hours a week). 


586. Behavioural Therapy 

Theories of behavioural modification including Mowrer & 
Glasser, Wore, Stampfl. Operant techniques spplied to 
problems of avioural change. (2 hours a week). 


588c. Ethical and Professional Problems in 
Psychological Practice 

The code of ethics for the professional psychologist; special 
problems in clinical practice. (2 hours a week, one 
semester; half course). 


591a. Small Group Behaviour E 
Issues and approaches to the study of small groups, in- 
dividual motives and group membership, effects of 
cohesiveness, leadership styles, verbal and non-verbal 
communication, group territoriality, etc. (2 hours a week, 
one semester; half course). (See also Psychology 591b). 


591b. Small Group Behaviour j 
Critical review of group dynamics techniques. Simulation 
of various methods used to improve individual and eae 
performance, such as T-groups and brainstorming. Video- 
tape feedback to improve competence in small groups in 
applied settings. (2 hours a week, one semester; half 
course). 


592. Psychology of Communication Processes, 

The social psychological theories of communications; syn- 
tactics (signals, verbal and non-verbal); semantics (code 
and culture) and sega (mass and intercultural com- 
munications). (2 hours a week). 
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593a. Organizational Psychology 

The social psychology of behaviour in organizations. 
Models for conceptualizing organizations and identifying 
problems. Techniques for the analysis of problems in areas 
such as motivation, leadership, satisfaction, and com- 
munication. (2 hours a week, one semester; half course). 
(See also 593b). 


593b. Organizational Psychology 

The application of models of organization and problem- 
solving techniques. Role-playing in problem areas such as 
motivation, leadership, satisfaction, communication, etc. 
(2 hours a week, one semester; half course). 


610. Selective readings in Psychology 
(Hours to be arranged). 


610c. Selective readings in Psychology 
(Hours to be arranged, one semester; half course). 


630. Special Projects in Psychological Research 
(Hours to be arranged). 


630c. Special Projects in Psychological Research 
(Hours to be arranged, one semester; half course). 


640. Advanced Seminars in Experimental Psychology 
Advanced seminars on specialized topics to be offered as 
interests dictate, allowing for in-depth concentration on 
eon: ran within experimental psychology. (2 hours 
a week). 


640c. Advanced Seminars in Experimental Psychology 
(2 hours a week, one semester; half course). 


650. Special Topics in Clinical and Community 
Psycho ogy 
(Hours to be arranged). 


650c. Special Topics in Clinical and Community 
Psychology 
(Hours to be arranged, one semester; half course). 


660. Special Topics in Developmental Psychology 

Selected topics in the area of wea Sirk psychology 
(e.g., infancy, early childhood education, language 
development, parent-child relationships). (2 hours a week). 


660c. Special Topics in Developmental Psychology 
(2 hours a week, one semester; half course). 


680. Special Topics in Social Psychology 

Intensive treatment of selected areas in social psy- 
chological research and theory, such as conflict resolution, 
social psychophysiology, humour, social power, consistency 
theory, principles of behaviour control, and psycho- 
linguistics. (2 hours a week). 


680c. Special Topics in Social Psychology 

(2 hours a week, one semester; half course). 

685. Special Topics in Personality ’ ‘ 
Intensive treatment of selected areas in personality 
research and theory, such as cognitive styles, response 
styles, anxiety, authoritarianism, person perception, per- 
aug and social interaction, and self theory. (2 hours a 
week). 


685c. Special Topics in Personality 
(2 hours a week, one semester; half course). 
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690. Special Topics in Applied Social Psychology 
Intensive treatment of selected areas in applied social psy- 
chology, such as social-psychological aspects of inter- 
national relations, environmental psychology, prejudice 
and ethnic relations, effects of the mass media of com- 
munication, social pexebology of education, political 
behaviour, consumer behaviour and the social psychology 
of mental health. (2 hours a week). 

690c. Special Topics in Applied Social Psychology 

(2 hours a week, one semester; half course). 

695. Special Topics in Industrial Psychology 
Intensive treatment of such topics as personnel selection, 
—- motivation to work, employee attitudes, super- 
visory behaviour, limits of human performance and op- 
timum man-machine systems. (2 hours a week). 

695c. Special Topics in Industrial Psychology 

(2 hours a week, one semester; half course). 

996. M.A. Major Paper Research 

(Hours to be arranged). 

997. M.A. Thesis Research 

(Hours to be arranged). 

998. Doctoral Dissertation Research 

(Hours to be arranged). 
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RELIGIOUS STUDIES 


Officers of Instruction: 


Professors: 

Crowley, Edward J.; B.A. (St. Joseph's, New Brunswick), 
S.T.L. (Catholic U. of America), S.S.L. (Pontifical Biblical 
Institute, Rome)—1957. (Head of the Department). 
Hoffman, John Charles; B.A. fore), B.D.; Ph-D., 
S.T.M. (McGill), Th.D. (Union Theol. Sem.)—1964. 
(Principal of Iona College). 

Suttor, Timothy L.; B.A. (Maryland), M.A. (Sydney), 
Ph.D. (Australian National U.)—1967. 

Cooke, Bernard J.; A.B., M.A., Phil.Lic. (St. Louis), 
S.T.L. (St. Mary's, Kansas), $.T.D. (Inst. Catholique, 
Paris)—1970. 

Associate Professors: 

* Crowell, George H.; A.B. (Princeton), B.D., Th.D. (Union 
Theol. Sem.)—1968. 

Amcre, Roy C.; A.B. (Ohio), B.D. (Drew), Ph.D. 
(Cc*ambia)—1970. 


“On leave. 


I. THE MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE 

Particular Requirements 

In addition to the general requirements and stipulations, 
the following requirements must be met by all candidates: 
(i) Completion of two and not more than three graduate 
courses, plus a thesis. At least one graduate course must be 
a seminar course in Religious Studies. One course may be 
in a cognate field; 

Or: 

Completion of three graduate courses, one of which must 
be a seminar course in religious studies, plus a major paper 
upon which there shall be an examination. One of the 
graduate courses may be in a cognate field. 

(ii) Language requirement: Reading knowledge of either 
French or German is required. Special arrangements, 
however, may be required for students concentrating in 
specific areas, e.g., scripture. In such cases the languages 
shall be chosen in consultation with the Head of the 
Department. 

(iii) All part-time students should complete their work 
within four consecutive years after admission to the can- 
didature for the M.A. degree. 
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II. COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


The headings below indicate different ways of approaching 
religion as a social fact and a force in the individual psyche, 
In all cases emphasis will be given to the interplay of 
cultural and religious symbols. Under each heading, course 
content and professor-in-charge may differ from year to 
year. Be sure to consult the departmental brochure for a 
more detailed description of the courses offered in any 
given year. Obtain copies at the Department or by writing 
to the secretary. 


500. Foundational Studies 

510. Philosophical Studies 

520. Systematic Studies 

530. Biblical Studies 

540. Historical Studies 

550. Comparative Studies 

560. Ethical Studies 

570. Empirical Studies 

580. Phenomenological Studies 

590. Readings in Approved Special Field 


Graduate Studies 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES 


Officers of Instruction: 
Department of French Language and Literature 
Oo8: eae 


Thibault, Albert A.; A.B. (Boston College), L. es L. 
(Paris), M.A. (Harvard), D. es L. (Laval)—1953. 


Drouillard, Clarence Joseph; B.A., M.A. (Toronto), Ph.D. 
(Laval)—1956. 

McCarthy, Lillian Margaret; B.A., M.A., Ph.D. 
(Toronto)—1958. 


Associate Professors: 

Skakoon, Walter Sylvester; B.A. (Western Ontario), M.A. 
(Toronto) —1962. 

Kingstone, Basil D.; B.A., M.A., Ph.D. (Oxford)—1963. 


Caron, Marie-Therese; B.A. (Ottawa), M.A. (Laval), 
Ph.D. (Wisconsin)—1964. 


Fournier, Guy; Lic. en Droit, D. de l'Un. (Paris)—1967. 
a Paul; B.A. (Windsor), M.A., Ph.D. (Columbia)— 
1 


deVillore, Jean-Pierre Andreoli; L. es L. (Aix-en- 
Provence), Ph.D. (Colorado)—1968. 

Assistant Professors: 

Halford, Peter W.; B.A., M.A. (Windsor)—1966. 

van den Hoven, Adrian T.; B.A. (Assumption), M.A. 
(Windsor)—1966. 

Fournier, Yvonne; L. es L., D. de "Un. (Lille)—1967. 
Lemieux, Gerard A.; B.A. (Laurentian), M.A. (Laval)— 
1967. (Head of the Department). 

Chabot, Marcel Eugene; B.A. (Windsor), A.M., Ph.D. 
(Harvard)—1970. 


Department of Hispanic and Italian Studies 


Professor: 

*Fantazzi, Charles; A.B., M.A. (Catholic U. of America), 
— (Harvard). (Department of Classical Studies)— 
Associate Professors: 

Pazik, Rev. Ronold S.; B.A. (Western Ontario), M.A. 
(Toronto), Cert. Est. del Doct. (Madrid) —1955. 
O'Donoghue, Rev. John Michael Curtis; C.S.B.; B.A., 
M.A. (Foronto), A.M. (Harvard)—1959. 

Perez-Soler, Vicente; Dr. en F. y L. (Valencia)—1966. 
Primorac, Berislav; B.A. (Assumption), M.A. (Mid- 
a Ph.D. (Michigan)—1968. (Head of the Depart- 
ment). 

Temelini, Walter J.; B.A., M.A., Ph.D. (Toronto)—1970. 
Assistant Professors: 

Adorni, Sergio; Laurea (Siena), M.A. (Wisconsin)—1970. 
Titiev, Janice G.; A.B., M.A. Ph.D. (Michigan)—1971. 
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I. THE MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE IN ROMANCE 
LANGUAGES 

Particular Requirements: 

In addition to the general requirements and stipulations 
listed on page K-6 for the Master's degree, the following 
course requirements must be met by all candidates: the 
successful completion of four full graduate courses in either 
French or Spanish or both. 


II. THE MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE IN FRENCH 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 

For admission to the Master's program, a student must 
have at least a B in each of his IV Level Honours Literature 
courses. 


Particular Requirements: 

(i) Three graduate courses in French plus a major research 
paper. 

OR 

(ii) Four courses in French 

OR 


(iii) Three courses in French and one in a cognate field 
(subject to the approval of the departments concerned). 


Ill. COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


Graduate courses in Romance Languages are studies 
courses, not surveys. The specific topics of individual 
courses will vary from year to year, depending upon the in- 
terests and needs of professors and students. The schedule 
below lists only the major periods or forms of literature in 
which special topics will be offered. These special topics 
courses can be taken several times providing the course 
content is different. Before inning an academic year, 
the Departments concerned will furnish information as to 
specific topics of the courses to be offered in that year. Not 
all of the courses listed will necessarily be offered in any 
one year. 


(i) Department of French 
Language and Literature 


500. The French Language and Linguistics. 
510. Evolution of the Romance Languages. 
515. Critical Edition of Mediaeval Manuscripts. 


520. Study of Literary Genres. 
520. Study of Literary Genres 
521. Etude du poéme en prose d’Aloysius Bertrand a S. 


J. Perse. 
522. La prose décadante de Villiers de lIsle-Adam a 
Huysmans. 


525. History of Literary Criticism. 
525. History of Literary Criticism 
526. La critique de Baudelaire 4 Barthes 
527. Doctrines classiques 
528. Des doctrines classiques a la critique moderne 


530. Literature of the Middle Ages. 
530. Literature of the Middle Ages 
531. Le théatre profane au Moyen Age 
532. La Chanson de Roland 
534. Marie de France et les Lais 
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540. Literature of the Sixteenth Century. 
540. Literature of the Sixteenth Century 
541. Montaigne 
542. La poésie de la Renaissance 

550. Literature of the Seventeenth Century. 
550. Literature of the Seventeenth Century 
551. Corneille 
552. Racine 
553. Moliére 

560. Literature of the Eighteenth Century. 
560. Literature of the Eighteenth Century 
561. Rousseau et le Préromantisme 
562. Diderot et les Encyclopédistes 

570. Literature of the Nineteenth Century. 
570. Literature of the Nineteenth Century 
571. Balzac 
572. Le mouvement naturaliste 

580. Literature of the Twentieth Century. 
580. Literature of the Twentieth Century 
581.André Breton et le mouvement surréaliste 
582. Gide 
583. Sartre 
584. Le roman du peu de réalité 


585. French Canadian Literature. 


(ii) Department of Hispanic and Italian Studies 


510. Evolution of the Romance Languages 

515. Critical Edition of Mediaeval Manuscripts 
520. Study of Literary Genres 

530. Literature of the Middle Ages 
(Cancioneros galaico-portugueses) 

590. Spanish Literature of the Golden Age 

(El teatro del Siglio de Oro) 


591. Spanish Literature of the Nineteenth and Twen- 
tieth Centuries 

(La novela contemporanea espanola) 

592. Colonial and Nineteenth Century Spanish 
American Literature 

593. Spanish American Literature: Contemporary 
(Trends in modern Spanish American literature). 
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SOCIAL WORK 


Officers of Instruction: 


Professors: 

Morrow, Harry M.; B.A., B.S.W., M.S.W. (British 
Columbia) —1966. 

Barnes, John; B.A., M.S.W. (Toronto), D.S.W. (Penn- 
sylvania)—1 

Associate Profeieore: 

Chandler, Robert; B.A., B.S.W., M.S.W. (Toronto)—1968, 
more Stewart; B.A., M.A., M.S.W. (Wayne State)— 


Taylor, Patricia Ann; B.A. (Assumption), B.S.W., M.S.W., 
(Toronto) —1968. 


Kroeker, Bernhard J.; B.Ed. (Alberta), B.S.W., M.S.W. 
(Toronto)—1969. (Director of the School). 

Clarke, James P.; A.B., M.S. (Columbia), Ph.D. (New 
York)—1969 


Buckley, Lede E.; B.B.A. (Houston), M.S.W. (Denvet 
D.S.W * (Southern California)—1970. 


Cruz, Valentin; B.A. (Providence College), B.S.W., 
M.S.W. (Ottawa)—1971. 


Hansen, Forrest C.; B.A. (Alberta), B.S.W., M.S.W. 
(Toronto)—1971. 


Chatterjee, P. Kumar; B.A., M.A. (Agra), B.S.W., M.S.W. 
(Toronto), Ph.D. (Bryn Mawr)—1972. 

Meyer, Margrit; B.A. (Wilson, Penn.), M.S.S. (Bryn 
Mawr)—1973. 


Assistant Professors: 
sree sag Bernard F. S.; Prof. Cert. S.W. (Ottawa), B.A. 
(Windsor), M.S.W. (Carleton)—1972. 


Gallant, Wilfred A.; B.A. (St. Francis X), M.S.W. 
(Maritime School of Social Work)—1973. 


Harman, Mae; B.A., B.S.W., M.S.W. (Toronto)—1973. 
Sessional Instructors: 

Bueno, Lydia; M.S.W. (Wayne State)—1974. 

Chan, Christopher; B.A., M.S.W. (Ottawa)—1974. 


pene Judge Ian; Diploma in Social Work (Toronto)— 
1972. 


Reavey, Marion; M.S.W. (Wayne State)—1969. 
Regier, Otto; M.S.W. (Toronto)—1974. 


Tallon, John D.; B.A. (Assumption), B.Th. (Toronto), 
M.Ed. (Rochester), M.S.W. (Windsor)—1973. 
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Field Instructors and Associates: 


Blonde, Brian, M.S.W. 
Bueno, Lydia; M.S.W. 
Buhlman, Jack C.; M.S.W. 
Chan, Christopher; M.S 
Clarke, Edwin; A.A.P.S. 
Czuchnowsky, Dan; M 
Daignault, Paul; M.S. 
Dhar, Moti; M.S.W. 
Dougall, Dolores; M.S.W. 
pe tea 

, Harold; B.A. 
Gold, Neil; LL.B. 
Goon, Randy; M.S.W. 
Henry, Paul; B.A. 
Hicks, Arthur, M.S.W. 
Hurley, June; B.S.W. 
Hurst, Cathy; M.S.W. 
Hutchinson, Graham; B.A. 
Kaplan, Marvin; Ph.D. 

cette, Cathy; M.S.W. 
Lepine, B.; R.N. 
Lin, Jean; M.S.W. 
Marentette, Lillian; M.S.W. 
Myers, Margaret; M.S.W. 
McCarthy, Gary: M.S.W. 
McKittrick, ea M.S.W, 
Monaghan, Ann Marie; M.S.W. 
Nobbs, Susan; M.S.W. 
Nugent, John; M.C.A. 
Panton, Elizabeth; M.S.W. 
Pelogo, Patricia; B.S.W. 
Pfaff, Michael J.; M.S.W. 
Polson, Don; M.S.W. 
Purcell, Clayton; M.S.W. 
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Schnarr, Ruth Anne; J A. 8.W. 
nelgrove, Mary; M.S.W. 
Swaisagood, Dale: M.S.W. 


Young, John C,; M.S.W. 


Social Work 


The University of Windsor offers a four-year un- 
a) Hamer program leading to an Honours B.S.W. degree 
and a graduate program leading to an M.S.W. degree. Both 
the B.S.W. and the M.S.W. peduats will be prepared to 
enter professional social work employment. 


I. UNDERGRADUATE PREPARATION 
The undergraduate program is organized as a professional 
sequence and combines studies in the social sciences, the 
humanities and other options along with professional 
courses. While enrolled in the firat level course, students 
are strongly encouraged to become involved in a volunteer 
experience in the community, while level two and level 
three students are engaged in a oo pee field-experience, 
and level four students are assigned to community agencies 
or settings for two full days a week for field instruction. 
Candidates having a B.A. degree (or its equivalent) with 
suitable prerequisites in the social sciences, and otherwise 
patarg baie requirements for admission to the School of 
Social Work may be admitted to the B.S.W. program with 
advanced standing. The undergraduate program is out- 
lined in the General University Calendar on page J-34. 
Students who have completed the B.S.W. degree require- 
ments and have at least one yee of professional work ex- 
pesiencs may complete the M.S.W. program in one calen- 
ar year. 


II. THE MASTER OF SOCIAL WORK PROGRAM 


A. General Regulations 

Unless otherwise stated the general regulations governing 
academic matters as outlined on pp. K-3 ff and K-6 ff of 
the Graduate Calendar will apply to graduate students in 
Social Work. 


B. Length of Program 

The program is designed to occupy a minimum of one 
calendar year, fe Sorat with the normal fall term and 
continuing through the following winter and summer ses- 
sions. This work will be scheduled in anticipation of 
graduation at the fall convocation. 


C. Admission Requirements 
a applicant for the Master of Social Work program must 
ve: 
(a) satisfactorily completed a B.S.W. Honours program, or 
have equivalent standing from another apeenie 
PERSONS WITH AB.A. (OR EQUIVALENT) DEG 
ARE NOT ELIGIBLE FOR MISSION TO THE 
MASTER'S PROGRAM, BUT MAY BE ADMITTED 
WITH ADVANCED STANDING TO THE B.S.W. 
HONOURS PROGRAM. For details see p. J.34 of the 
General Calendar. 
(b) maintained a general average of ““B™ in the final two 
years of his undergraduate work. 
(c) prior to enrollment in the program been engaged in 
pentasil onl social work practice for at least one year after 
earning his initial professional degree. (Exceptions to this 
condition may be permitted u recommendation of the 
Admission Committee of the School). 


D. Field Practicum Requirements ’ 

(a) Efforts will be made to arrange a field placement (in the 
Easex County and Detroit areas) in harmony with the 
theoretical and research interests of the student; 

(b) Ordinarily, two days hg week, throughout the 
academic year, are designated for field practice learning, 
for a minimum of 450 hours. Evening and weekend hours 
may however be required, depending upon the specific 
placement and the needs of the Agency or its clients; 

(c) The use of personal automobile is usually required, and 
some travel time and costs need to be anticipated. 
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E. Thesis and Major Paper Requirements 

(a) A student may elect to undertake a thesis which carries 
one full course credit, or submit a major paper without 
course credit. The major paper will be prepared within the 
context and as a part of a Series I, i. nid or IV elective 
course. It is presumed that the major paper or thesis topic 
will be in the same area as the student's concentration in- 
terests. 


(b) The expectations and requirements of a thesis and a 
major paper are outlined on p. K-7 of this calendar. 

(c) THESIS COMMITTEE. The university regulations 
governing committees, as outlined on p. K-7 of this calen- 
dar, will apply, with the proviso that further members 
(beyond the three required members) from within or 
without the university may be added to the committee if 
this is deemed dusirable: 

(d) An oral defence of the thesis or major paper or an open 
seminar conducted by the candidates is required in each 
instance, as outlined on p. K-7 ff of the Graduate Calendar. 


F. Features of the Program 
(a) The M.S.W. program comprises three major com- 
ponents: theoretical studies, research applications, and 
practice learning. 
(b) The academic requirements for graduation are the suc- 
cessful completion of six full courses, plus a major paper, 
or five full courses, and a thesis. 
(c) Mandatory Courses: 
(i) 53la—Decision Making in Social Work Research 
(half course) 
(ii) 535a—Advanced Combined Methods (half course) 
(iii) 550—Field Practicum (full course) 
(d) Optional Courses: 
Four courses (or their equivalent), to be determined by the 
student in consultation with a designated faculty advisor, 
in conformity with the student's individual professional in- 
terests and goals. 
The range of optional courses available will be determined 
in by the array of elective courses which the School is 
able to offer in any given year. 


Students in consultation with their faculty advisor, are en- 
couraged to enroll in an appropriate graduate course in 
another Department or Faculty of the University to aug- 
ment their concentration interests. 

To assist the student in selecting courses, the optional 
courses are organized in series: 

Series I—Intervention Courses 

Courses designed to permit the focussing and deepening of 
interventive skills and techniques, and to extend 
theoretical mastery of a particular methodological applica- 
tion. 


Series II—Issues and Problems 

Courses designed to examine critically and in depth the 
normative, organizational, and functional aspects of a par- 
ticular area or “‘field’ of social work/social welfare activity 
or service. 

Series I1I—Behaviour and Social Organization 
Courses designed to complement reinforce, or broaden the 
scientific perspectives of professional social work under- 
standing and theory. 

Series IV—Research and Thesis 

Courses designed to complement and augment the social 
workers’ ability to understand and employ scientific 
research methodology in their professional practice. 
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Series V—Special Interest Courses 
Courses intended to augment further the specific interests 
of a student. 


III. COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 
(a) Obligatory courses 


53la. Decision-making in Social Work Research 
Introduction to advanced statistical procedures, especially 
non-parametric statistics re ccd for heterogeneous 
samples; assessment of selected research; problem-solving 
approach to the social work milieu; contribution of 
research to social work practice. Required course. (2 
courses a week, one semester; half course). 


535a. Advanced Combined Methods 

Cross-method intervention at the Master's practitioner 
level. Student presentation of case material from field 
a. Lab sessions provide component to complement 
ield placement. (3 hours a week, one semester; half 
course). 


550. Field Practicum 

An individually designed professional practice program. 
The educational orientation of the Master's “Practicum” is 
essentially that of skill in problem-solving within a selected 
area, method or field of professional activity. (16 hours a 
week for a minimum of 450 hours). 


(b) Optional courses and electives 


All the courses listed below will not necessarily be offered 
in the coming year. The student must select the equivalent 
of four full courses from the following options: 


Series I — Intervention Courses 


502c. Supervision 

Differential use of individual and group supervision and 
consultation. Administrative and teaching functions of the 
supervisor. Transition from worker to supervisor. Supervi- 
sion in field instruction and staff training programs. 
Analysis of supervisory case material. Role-playing and 
laboratory sessions to stimulate supervisor experience. (3 
hours a week, one semester; half course). 


505c. Fa Intervention 

Utilizing individual and conjoint modes of intervention. 
The family as a unit; examination of family imbalance and 
restoration of homeostasis. Symptoms of the identified 
client as serving a function in the family. Patterns of com- 
munication; marital counselling; family planning. (2 hours 
a week, one semester; half course). 


506c. Processes of Policy Development 

An examination of the methods of developing social welfare 
policy employed by various auspices includin political 
parties, public administrators, voluntary social agencies 
and citizens groups. (2 hours a week, one semester; half 
course). 

512c. Social Organization and Administration F 
The organization and administration of social service 
programs. per Es practice focus, the course will cover such 
topics as: establishing program needs, priority-setting, 
decision-making, the at ec and management of ser- 
vices, the training and development of manpower, profes- 
sionalism and bureaucracy. (3 hours a week, one semester; 
half course). 


518c. Intervention with the Aged 

Intervention theory for the delivery of service to and on 
half of the aged client will be explored. Topics will in- 

clude day care, health needs, institutional care, use of 

leisure time, the extended family, protection services. (2 

hours a week, one semester; half course). 
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528c. Intervention in Medical Settings 

Social Work intervention in hospital settings; inter- 
disciplinary practice with treatment team. Versatility of 
the medical social worker within the medical setting and in 
collaboration with outside community resources, 
rehabilitation, clinical and after care services. (2 hours a 
week, one semester; half course). 


529c. Intervention with Children 

Intervention theory for the delivery of services to and on 
behalf of children will be examined. Topics will include 
protection, adoption, foster care, health, oe time, day 
care. (2 hours a week, one semester; half course). 


535b. Advanced Practice 

Students will function as a group to help evaluate their 
performance as practitioners with individuals, families, 
small groups and communities. Extensive use of audio and 
video materials will be required and the students must be 
willing to examine their personal practice techniques and 
skills. (3 hours a week, one semester; half course). 


Series II—Issues and Problem Areas 


51lc. Critical Issues in the Historical Development of 
Social Welfare 

Selected critical periods in the development of social 
welfare will be examined for their contribution to the struc- 
ture and function of modern social welfare services (and 
the development of professional social work). Particular at- 
tention will be pac to the latent function of social welfare. 
(2 hours a week, one semester, half course). 


514c. Income Maintenance Programs 

A study of the development of Canadian Income 
maintenance programs (social insurance, financial as- 
sistance, demogrants, and guaranteed income) to meet 
changing needs and philosophies. Emphasis will be placed 
on organizational structure, operating procedures and per- 
sonal ne (2 hours a week, one semester; half 
course). 


515c. Problems in Providing Services to Children 
Problems of translating modern understandings of the 
needs of children into the delivery of services, using a 
peo ie and policy focus, emphasizing the child's needs 
and rights. The course will cover such topics as day care, 
child protection, foster and institutional care, developmen- 
tal programs, the special problems of the older child, inter- 
professional and inter-agency collaboration. (2 hours a 
week, one semester; half course). 


ae Problems in Providing Services to the Family in 
iety 

This course will examine analytically contemporary family 
promrams and issues in the context of current changes in 
amily structure and family functioning. Some of the areas 
examined are family process and family behaviour, family 
stability and identity, power allocations and authority 
structure in the family, the one-parent family, mental 
health of the family, social policy and the family, and alter- 
native family life styles. In the analysis of the above issues 
an emphasis is placed on the implications for social work 
practice. (2 hours a week, one semester; half course). 


530c. Urban Welfare Problems ? 
Identification of major problems encountered by the social 
worker in the Canadian urban industrial complex. 
Developing research designs to investigate extent of these 
problems. Selecting sane constructing tools for this in- 
vestigation and drawing inferences from research conclu- 
sions. (2 hours a week, one semester; half course). 


Social Work 


538c. Issues in Correctional Services 

Critical issues inherent in the development, implementa- 
tion and administration of correctional services in Canada 
will be examined along with problems in the prevention 
and treatment of juvenile and adult offenders. Emphasis 
will be on the need for greater continuity throughout the 
criminal peace with respect to current sentencing prac- 
tices, high recidivism rates, the problem of habitual and 
frequent offenders, and limitations of the legal system. (2 
hours a week, one semester; half course). 


540c. Social Policy Issues in Health Services 

A critical examination of issues in the development, 
management and delivery of health services will be under- 
taken. Specific issues may include questions of financing, 
delivery of service, and manpower, especially organization 
for maximizing the effectiveness of interprofessional 
cooperation. (2 hours a week, one semester; half course). 


Series II1I—Behaviour and Social Organization 


521c. Theories of Personality Development 

This course will examine critically and analytically con- 
temporary major theories of personality, such as psy- 
choanalytical, psychocosocial, existential, holistic and 
other iota theories of personality. It will also examine 
the relationships between personality theories and social 
work practice. {2 hours a week, one semester; half course). 


525c. Mental Health 

This course will examine critically various theories of men- 
tal health and mental illness, using a holistic model of man 
and his environment. It will also study analytically the 
contributions dealing with cultural and ecological factors 
in the development of mental illness and other forms of ab- 
norma! behaviour. A special ts sera is placed on the ex- 
amination of functional mental disorders of psychogenic 
origins in relation to diagnostic and treatment implications 
in ae work practice. (2 hours a week, one semester; half 
course). 


526c. Health and Well Being 

The study of organic and psycho-social sources of health 
and well being using a gestalt model of man and his en- 
vironment. Implied is the examination and analysis of 1) 
organic disease defect on the social psychological func- 
tions, and 2) the impact of social-psychological dysfunction 
on health and illness. Special emphasis on congenital 
defect, psychogenetic and psychosomatic disorders and the 
substantive issues of these in relation to diagnostic and 
treatment ramifications in Social Work practice. (2 hours a 
week, one semester; half course). 


Series [V—Research and Thesis 


531b. Advanced Applied Research Methods 

A seminar focused on empirical and practical research. 
Discussion will include advanced research planning, 
hypothesis structure, ceca, mi collection, and ap- 
propriate statistical analyses. The seminar also will focus 
on structuring ee and effectively enquiring 
into sources of published information. (Optional). (2 hours 
a week, one semester; half course). 

996. Major Paper 

997. Thesis 

Candidates for the M.S.W. degree electing to write a thesis 
to fulfill research requirements will meet periodicall 
throughout the year. The intervals at which meetings will 
be held will be cooperatively decided upon by the instruc- 
tor and the student. Discussions will centre on problems 
encountered in structuring the thesis. (Full course). (Stu- 
dents who elect to do a major paper may audit this 
seminar). 
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Series V—Special Courses 

590a/b. Directed Study in Social Work 

The student, may with the concurrence of the school, select 
an instructor with whom he may make a mutually 
agreeable arrangement to undertake a systematic study in 
a specific area of interest. (Hours to be arranged). 


Students in consultation with the School, are en- 
couraged to enroll in an appropriate graduate course in 
another Department or Faculty, to further augment 
their speciali interests. 
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SOCIOLOGY AND 
ANTHROPOLOGY 


Officers of Instruction: 


Professors: 
Helling, Rudolph A.; B.A. (Wayne State), Dipl. Disc. Pol, 
ake ae Goettingen), Ph.D. (Wayne State)— 


rains Robert N.; B.A. (Butler), M.S., Ph.D. 

(Purdue)—1969. 

Pradhan, Mahesh Chandra; B.A. (Agra), M.A., LL.B. 

(Lucknow), Ph.D. (London)—1970. 

Theuws, Jacques Antoine; Lic. Doct. (Louvain)—1971. 

Associate Professors: 

ee, Ann Henderson; B.A., Ph.D. (Wayne State)— 

Blair, Mansell John; B.A., S.T.B. (Assumption), Ph.D. 

(Notre Dame) — 1968. 

Dietz, Mary L.; Be Ph.D. (Wayne State), M.A. 

(Michigan State) —1968 

ne uson, John D.; BA, M.A. (Toronto), Ph.D. 
umbia)—1968. 

a norile, Vito; B.A., M.A. (Catholic U.), Ph.D. 

(Maryland)—1969. 

Booth, David; B.A. (Chicago), M.A. (Illinois), Ph.D. 

(Northwestern) — 1970 

Singh, Ripu Daman; B. A., M.A. (Lucknow), M.A., Ph.D. 

(Oregon)—1970. 


White, Terrence H.; B.S. (Wisconsin), M.A. (Central 
eae Ph.D, (Toronto)—1971. (Head of the Depart- 
ment). 


Assistant Professors: 

Faber, mt doo B.A. (Wayne State), M.A., Ph.D. 
(Michigan) —1966 

Stewart, Donald R.; B.A., M.A. (Wayne State)—1966. 
Vincent, Rev. Glande L., C.S.B.; B.A. (Toronto), M.A. 
(Loyola) —1966. 

re Alan D.; B.A. (Cornell), M.A. (U.C.L.A.)— 


Ramcharan, Subhas; B.A., M.Sc. (U. of the West Indies), 
Ph.D. (York)—1971. 

Loza-Soliman, Sarah; B.A. (American U. of Cairo), M.S.S. 
(Hague), Ph.D. (Alberta)—1973. 


Shuraydi, Muhammad; B.A. (American U. of Beirut), 
Ph.D. (Alberta)—1973. 


Prus, Robert C.; B.A. (Manitoba), M.A., Ph.D. (lowa)— 
1973. 
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I. THE MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE 


At the graduate level, students in the Department of 
Socigiogy and Anthropology will be expected to specialize 
in sociology. Each graduate student will follow a course of 
readings recommended by his chief advisor, taking into 
consideration the subject of his thesis and his individual 
academic standing. Students who are required to take the 
“make-up” year, will start their course of readings during 
that year. A student with a Bachelor's degree with at least 
B standing in the final year and in the major subject, may 
be admitted to the two year Master's program. 


Particular Requirements 


1. A thesis on some research subject approved by the 
Department. Under exceptional circumstances and at the 
discretion of the Department, instead of writing a thesis, 
the student may be permitted to take an additional 
graduate course including a major paper upon which there 
shall be an oral examination. 

2. An oral defence of the thesis. 


3. The completion of three graduate courses with at least 
B-Class standing in each. 


4, Language requirement — none. 


II. COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


(All courses listed will not necessarily be offered in any 
given year). 

503c. Methods for the Study of Small Groups and 
Social Interaction Processes 

Systematic observation methods; participant observer 
techniques, self analytic groups, up structures and 
process category recording system. (Prerequisite: Sociol 
420c and 421c or consent of instructor). (One semester; ha 
course). 


504. Sociology of Religion 

Survey of theories of religion in the social sciences. 
Analysis of the changing role of religion in modern 
societies. Research on religious institutions in pluralistic 
societies. 


506c. Canadian Social System 

The structure of Canadian dualism and the basic assump- 
tion of Canadian society. Social stratification and power 
structures. (One semester; half course). 


507c. Industrial Society 

The patterns and structures of industrialized societies. The 
mechanisms of innovation and social change. The 
emergence of large-scale industrial organizations and the 
effects of policies of multi-national corporations upon the 
labour force. (2 hours a week, one semester; half course). 


508c. Organization and Work Research _ : 
Consideration of current topics and techniques in organiza- 
tion and work research. (2 hours a week, one semester; half 
course). 


509c. Seminar on the Contemporary Family 

In-depth analysis of selected topics of concern to contem- 
porary family researchers. An examination of the various 
modes of articulation of the family with the community 
and other social institutions in North America. Recent 
trends in marital styles adapting to changing sexual mores 
and the current wave of feminism. (2 hours a week, one 
semester; half course). 

510c. Theories of Intergroup Relations 

Seminar on theories concerning various aspects of 
relationships between groups, societies, and cultures; 
Ethnic groups, political minorities, pluralistic societies, 
colonialism, etc. (One semester; half course). 


Sociology and Anthropology 


511. Model Construction in Sociology 

An inquiry into the construction, uses, and testing of 
theoretical models in sociology. Models, such as 
mathematical, mechanical, logico-formal, causal, and 
symbolic, will be studied. Precise content will vary with in- 
structor. (Prerequisite: Soc. 410, 411, or equivalents. 
Recommended for students considering doctoral studies in 
Sociology). (2 hours a week). 


513c. Experimental Laboratory Studies of Small 


Groups 

Students will develop and conduct small group experi- 
ments relative to such group processes as social influence, 
role playing, social attraction, interpersonal and task per- 
formance. (Prerequisite: Sociology 503c or consent of in- 
structor). (One semester; half course). 


514c. Sociology of Educational Systems 

An introduction to the social psychological literature of 
higher education with a focus on such topics as the evalua- 
tion and improvement of instruction, professional 
socialization, faculty careers, the department and _ its 
publics, administration as a career, and conceptions of 
quality and effectiveness in higher education. (2 hours a 
week, one semester; half course). 


515c. Sociology of Higher Education (with an emphasis 
on Canada) 

An organizational analysis of higher education with a 
review of new patterns of post-second education and 
funding. (2 hours a week, one semester; half course). 


519c. Seminar in Criminology and Corrections 
Theoretical analysis and problems of social change relatin 
to deviance, crime, delinquency, law enforcement, crimina 
justice (police, courts, etc.) correctional process (imprison- 
ment, parole, probation, rehabilitation-resocialization, 
community based correction). (Prerequisite: Sociology 
30lab or equivalent or consent of instructor). (One 
semester; half course). 


525c. Symbols and Society 

An exploration of the symbolic nature of human societies. 
Emphasis will be laid on social-psychological and social- 
pic analyses and explanations. (One semester; half 
course). 


526c. Advanced Topics in Cultural ZERTOpOUNSY: 
Critical examination of selected topics of ethnology and 
culture theory; analysis of one or more culture areas. Con- 
tent a vary from year to year. (One semester; half 
course). 


527c. Advanced Topics in Social Anthropology 
Critical examination of sociocultural change; analysis of 
peasant and tribal societies as they enter the industrial 
world; problems in social theory and anthropology. (One 
semester; half course). 


590c. Current Topics in Sociology 

A seminar providing opportunities for independent 
analysis and research on current topics not presently listed 
in the calendar. (One semester; half course). 

59lc. Current Issues in Sociological Research 

A seminar providing opportunities for independent 
analyses of prevailing issues in sociological research. (One 
semester; half course). 
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SPECIAL PROGRAM IN 
ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES 


Students for the Master's degree in the following depart- 


ments: 

Chemical Engineering 

Chemistry 

Civil Engineering 

aphy 

Physics 

if they so wish, may take a multi-disciplinary approach to 
environmental studies in their major field. These students 
will be ad ~*tted and graduated by the major Department 
in accordance with its own academic regulations and those 
of the Faculty of Graduate Studies. However, to meet the 
multi-disciplinary requirements, the student will take the 
following: 

I (a) Courses: Chemical Engineering 522a/Civil 
Engineering 522a; Chemistry 510c; Geography ; 
Physics 505c; Biology 237a or equivalent. ( details 
of these courses below). 

(b) Seminar: All students and interested faculty 
members will participate in the presentation of a 
seminar. Speakers from the Departments of 
Economics, Political Science, and iology, and the 
Faculties of Law and Business Administration, etc. 
will be invited to conduct seminars on the interaction 
between environment and social systems. 
(c) At least two full courses, or equivalent, in the 
Department that grants the degree. 

II All students will be required to write a thesis on a topic 
related to environmental sciences or engineering. 

III Since Chemistry 510c assumes a knowledge of 
Chemistry equivalent to Chemistry 111, and since 
Physics 505c requires a knowledge of physics 
equivalent to Physics 110, students ente: this 
program will be advised to include the following 
courses or their equivalents in their undergraduate 
programs, or be prepared to take them at an ear! 
of their graduate program, as prerequisites without 
graduate course credit: Physics 110, Mathematics 
114ab or 115ab, Chemistry 111 or 121 or equivalent. 


Note: 

A coordinating Committee, consisting of one represen- 
tative from each participating Department and the 
Department of Geology, with power to co-opt, will coor- 
dinate the course of studies, and guide the students. The 
coordinating Committee must approve the courses and 
topics for the thesis for each student. 


COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 


Biology 237a. Ecology 

An introduction to the study of plant and animal popula- 
tions. The structure and dynamics of populations, species 
interactions and community organizations are treated. 
(Prerequisite: Biology 110 or Grade 13 Biology). (2 lectures, 
3 laboratory hours a week, one semester; half course). 


Ch.E. 522a/C.E. 522a. Engineering and the Environ- 
ment 

Man and his environment; evaluation of biosphere; 
ecological balances; pollution and environment; impacts of 
engineering activities on the environment — land, air, 
water, hie ome he and other living beings; criteria, stan- 
dards and goals; environmental factors to be considered in 
the engineerin — Consideration and discussion of 
typicat examples. (2 hours a week, one semester; half 
course). 


Chemistry 510c. Environmental Chemistry 

Certain practical aspects, analytical, inorganic, physical 
and organic chemistry. (Approval of the Department re- 
quired). (3 lectures a week, one semester; half course). 


Geography 508a. Advanced Studies in Research 


Pp 
A discussion of the theory of environmental systems 
analysis and its application to the management of natural 
and human resources. (2 hours a week, one semester; half 
course). 
Physics 505c. Environmental Physics 
A survey of the physical processes involved in man’s en- 
vironment. Nuclear energy generation and radioactive 
waste disposal. (Prerequisites: Physics 110, Mathematics 
114ab or 115ab, Chemistry 111 or 121, or equivalent, and 
consent of the instructor). This course may not be used for 
credit towards an M.Sc. or Ph.D. in physics. (3 lectures a 
week, one semester; half course). 


POSTGRADUATE AWARDS 
AND FINANCIAL AID 


Students wishing further information on awards listed 
below should consult the Student Awards Office in the 
West Library Building, unless otherwise specified. 

In addition to the following listings, students are invited to 
consult several publications which provide information 
regarding fellowships and scholarships in Canada and 
abroad, in the Student Awards Office. 


tata of Windsor Scholarships for Post-Graduate 
tudy 
A number of Scholarships ranging from $1,500 to $4,000 
will be offered to full-time students on a competitive basis. 
These awards may be held concurrently with a Teaching 
Assistantship and/or Research Assistantship, or other out- 
side scholarships consistent with the terms of the awards. 
To be eligible for these awards a student must have 
gadusie student standing, or admission to the Faculty of 
raduate Studies on Master's Candidate or Doctoral level. 
Applications are available upon request from the Office of 
Graduate Studies, or the Student Awards Office, Univer- 
sity of Windsor. 
Closing Date: March 15th. (Applications received after 
this date may still be considered if all awards have not been 
distributed). 
Assistantships 
The University of Windsor offers a number of full Teaching 
Assistantships valued at $2700, for 300 hours per annum of 
commitment. Partial assistantships with stipends propor- 
tionate to the amount of teac ig, soquized, are also 
available. Stipends are subject to change by Provincial 
authorities. For further details and application forms con- 
sult the Head of the Department concerned. 
Ontario Universities have a schedule of maximum permis- 
sible amounts of financial support for graduate students 
ased on various combinations of sources of funds. Stu- 
dents who receive support from various sources are respon- 
sible for keeping their total financial support within the 
maxima so laid down. 


Province of Ontario Graduate Scholarships 

The Government of the Province of Ontario provides an- 
nually a’‘number of post-graduate awards, tenable at On- 
tario universities only. The of these awards is to 
encourage excellence in Graduate Studies. The minimum 
academic qualification is the Ontario Honours Bachelor 
degree or its equivalent. The value of the award is $800 per 
term plus tuition and all allowable incidental fees. The 
award must be held for at least two terms. Further infor- 
mation and application forms are available from the Office 
of Graduate Studies or the Student Awards Office. 
Deadline for submission of completed applications is 
December Ist. 


National Research Council Postgraduate Scholarships 
These awards are open to students in the fields of jist ch 
Chemistry, Physics, Geology, Physical Geography 
Mathematics, Engineering, Experimental Psychology an 
the basic sciences in Faculties of Agriculture, Dentistry 
and Pharmacy. 

These scholarships are valued at $4050 for twelve months 
and are open to students in their first and subsequent years 
of graduate study. 
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At the time of application, an applicant must be either a 

Canadian citizen or a landed immigrant. 

Further information may be obtained from the Awards Of- 

ficer, National Research Council of Canada, Ottawa 7, On- 

tario, or from the appropriate University Department. For 

oe deadline, consult the Office of Graduate 
udies. 


Queen Elizabeth II Ontario Scholarships 

In honour of the visit of Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II to 
Ontario in July, 1959, the Government of the Province es- 
tablished a fund to pee annually a number of post- 
graduate awards, each of the value of $5,000 in the fields of 
the humanities, social sciences and mathematics. 

The minimum academic requirements are two years of 
graduate work beyond the Ontario Honours B.A. degree or 
its equivalent, Preference will be given to candidates who 
are residents of Ontario. 


Commonwealth Scholarship and Fellow Plan 

Under a plan drawn up at a conference in Oxford in 1959, 

each participating country of the Commonwealth offers a 

number of scholarships to students from other Com- 

monwealth countries. These scholarships are mainly for 

graduate study and are tenable in the country making the 

offer. Awards are normally for two years and cover travell- 

ing, tuition fees, other university fees and a living al- 

lowance. 

Details may be obtained from the relevant government of- 

fice in the i fg eae own country or the Director General, 

External Aid Office, Ottawa, Ontario. 

Further information is also available in the Office of 

Graduate Studies. 

Canadian Federation of University Women Awards 

The Canadian Federation of University Women offers the 

following awards to any woman holding a degree from a 

Canadian university and whose domicile is in Canada: 

Ps ie McWilliams Travelling Fellowship. Value: 

Professional Fellowship. Value: $2,500. 

To apply for this award write to: Canadian Federation of 

University Women, Mount Allison University, Box 69, 

Sackville, New Brunswick. 

Bell Canada Centennial iboats 

Value: $3,500 to Fellow, $1,500 to the University. Available 

to Canadian citizens or those who have held landed im- 

migrant status for one aa Field of study unrestricted, but 

preference given to subject areas relevant to the scientific, 
litical, social or economic needs of Canada. Tenable at a 

Canadian university or college which is a member of, or af- 

filiated with members of, the Association of Universities 

and Colleges of Canada, and restricted to those who are 

proceeding towards a Master's degree. 

For further information write to the Director of Awards, 

AUCC, 151 Slater Street, Ottawa, Ontario. 

Chrysler Canada Ltd. Scholarship 

Value: $1,500. Awarded annually to an outstanding 
duate entering the first year of the Master of Business 

Saminitration program. 

Hiram Walker and Sons Ltd. Scholarship 

Value: $1,250. Awarded to a graduate student entering the 

first year of the Master of Business Administration 

program. 
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Gulf Oil Canada Limited Fellowships 

Nine graduate fellowships are awarded annually in the 
fields of engineering, chemistry, physics, mathematics and 
computer siieneda,inininees and management studies, and 
ecologically-oriented studies and other sciences related to 
‘the petroleum industry. Each fellowship has a value of 
$5,000; $4,000 of this is to be paid to the successful can- 
didate and $1,000 to the receiving university. The Fel- 
lowships which may be renewed, are open to residents of 
Canada who are graduates of Canadian universities or col- 
leges which are members or affiliated with members, of the 
Association of Universities and Colleges of Canada, and are 
tenable only at universities in this category. Further infor- 
mation and application forms should be requested from the 
Director of Awards, AUCC, 151 Slater Street, Ottawa 4, 
eos Applications must be received in Ottawa by 

arch 1. 


The Canadian-American Seminar Research 
Scholarship 

Value: $750. Gulf Oil (Canada) Ltd. Scholarship is 
awarded annually through the Canadian-American 
Seminar to a student in the final year of the Master's 
program. The student should be studying issues of concern 
to Canada and the United States. Applications may be ob- 
tained from the Canadian-American Combat office, Room 
2137 Windsor Hall North. 


Imperial Oil Graduate Research Fellowship 

Imperial Oil Limited offers annually six research fel- 
lowships at $4,000 per year for a period up to three 
academic years. Three fellowships are offered in the fields 
of pure and dae science, three are offered in the social 
sciences and humanities. These are a to graduates of 
any approved university in Canada and may be held at any 
university, approved by the donor, for graduate studies 
leading to a Doctor's degree. 

Nominations of applicants should be recieved not later 
than February 1 by the Secretary, Committee of Higher 
Education, Imperial Oil Limited, 111 St. Clair Avenue, 
West, Toronto, Ontario. 


International Nickel Graduate Fellowships 

The International Nickel Graduate Fellowships have a pos- 
sible tenure of three years and are valued at $4 500 per an- 
num of which $700 is placed at the disposal of the supervis- 
ing professor. The purpose of this By hie is to encourage 
pa ate research in the technical fields which serve the 
Canadian metal industries and to stimulate advance 
studies in industrial science in Canada. 

For further information concerning application procedures, 
contact the Student Awards Office. 


Imperial Order Daughters of the Empire Post- 
Graduate Scholarships 
I. First War Memorial Scholarships: 
Post-graduate scholarships are offered to enable stu- 
dents to carry on studies in History, Economies, Con- 
stitutional Government, or any subject vital to the in- 
terest of the Commonwealth. 


II. Second War Memorial Scholarships: 
Six post-graduate scholarships, are offered to enable 
students to carry on studies in the humanities. 
Applications for the above scholarships should be made 
in each case by November 15 to the I.0.D.E. War 
Memorial Convenor whose name and address are given 
on the back of the application form. Further informa- 
tion regarding application is included on the application 
form which may be obtained from the Student Awards 
Office. 
The value for the First and Second War Memorial 
Scholarships are from $3,000 to $5,000. 


The Catholic Women’s League of Canada Ontario 
Provincial Bursary 

This award of $750 is available to a Catholic student in the 
field of Social Work. Completed application forms must be 
received by the Provincial President or Convenor of Educa- 
tion by May 1 

o— forms are available in the Student Awards Of- 

ice. 


Phyllis Shapiro Hurwitz Memorial Bursary in 
Psychology 

$100 awarded annually on the basis of academic standing 
and financial need to a graduate student in Psychology. 
Established in 1972 by Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Feldman and 
daughters. 


Ontario Department of Reform Institutions Training 
Hellowahine 

This award of $2,000 is renewable beyond the first year in 
the field of Social Work. If at all possible, the thesis is to be 
written in the field of illegal behaviour. 

Upon graduation, recipient is to join staff of the Depart- 
ment and retain position at least one year for every year of 
support. 

Submit autobiographical letter to: The Director of Social 
Work, Department of Reform Institutions, Parliament 
Buildings, Toronto 2, Ontario. 


Meta Mortgage and Housing Corporation Fellowship 
in Ur' airs 

This award is available in several fields of study relating to 
urban affairs. Fellowship stipends are $4,200 with an ad- 
ditional stipend of $750 for each dependent child. Fel- 
lowship winner's tuition will be paid to the University by 
CMHC. 

The closing date for the fellowship is March 1. 


Franki Canada Limited Annual Fellowship for Scien- 
tific Research « 

The purpose of this award is to further the advancement of 
soil mechanics in Canada. Its value is $3,000 of which 
$2,500 is given to the successful candidate and $500 is 
placed at the disposal of the directing professor. 

The candidate must be a graduate of Science, Engineering 
or Agriculture of a recognized Canadian university. 

For further information contact Franki Canada Limited, 
187 Graham Boulevard, Montreal 16, Quebec, or the Stu- 
dent Awards Office. 


Shell Canada Fellowships in Engineering 

The value of this award is $5,000 of which $4,000 is given to 
the student (with an additional $500 to a married student) 
and a grant-in-aid of $1,000 to the university. 

The field of study includes chemical, civil, electrical 
geological, mechanical, metallurgical, mining and 
petroleum engineering and engineering physics. 

This award 1s tenable at any Canadian university for three 
years or until a doctorate is obtained. 

Application forms should be submitted to The Selection 
Committee, Shell Canada Fellowships in Engineering, c/o 
retinal Research Council, Ottawa, Ontario by January 
15. 


Steel Company of Canada Limited Graduate Research 
Fellowships in Metall 

A candidate must be a Canadian citizen or landed im- 
ie ae for one year prior to application and a graduate of 
a Canadian university. 

The award, which may be renewed, is valued at $5,000, of 
which $4,000 is given to the student and $1,000 to the 
a of the university in which research will be car- 
Tied out. 

The closing date for applications is March 1, 

For further information contact the Director of Awards, 
AUCC, 151 Slater Street, Ottawa, Ontario, or the Student 
Awards Office. 


Samuel Bronfman Foundation Fellowship for Graduate 
Study in Business Administration 

The Samuel Bronfman Foundation has made available on 
an annual basis a series of Seagram Business Fellowships 
to be awarded to students in the graduate schools of 
business in Canadian universities. The Seagram Business 
Fellowships are designed to encourage the most highly 
qualified individuals to further their graduate studies in 
business and to encourage the development of graduate 
business programs in Canada. The awards are limited to 
Canadian citizens. 


Type A Graduate Study Fellowships 

Twelve Awards of $1,000 each. 

For students in the first or qualifying year of a graduate 
program leading to a master’s degree, tenable for one 
year in a graduate business program of any Canadian 
university. 

Application must be made directly by individuals and 
must be received on or before May 15, Address inquiries 
and applications to the Secretary-Treasurer, Associa- 
tion of Canadian Schools of Business, Wilfrid Laurier 
University, Waterloo, Ontario. 


Type B Graduate Study Fellowships 

Six Awards of $1,600 each. 

For students in the final or degree year of a graduate 
rogram leading to a master’s degree in business in any 

Ciiniedian University, or in any year of a doctoral 

program. Qualified students who have held a Type A 

award are eligible to apply for the Type B award. 

Fellowship candidates must be nominated by the in- 

stitutions in which they are enrolled. Applications must 

be received on or before March 15. 
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Financial Post Prize 
Value $80. To the best graduate student in Investment 
Analysis each academic year. 


The William A. Redmond Memorial Bursary 

Value $400. Awarded annually on the basis of scholastic 
ability and financial need to a graduate student in the 
Department of Chemistry. Established (1972) in memory 
of William A. Redmond who obtained his doctorate in 
Chemistry at the University of Windsor in 1964. 


The Graduate Student Society Bursary 

Awarded annually on the basis of scholastic ability and 
financial need to full-time graduate students. 
Applications are available during the Fall and Winter 
terms from the Office of Graduate Studies or the Student 
Awards Office, University of Windsor. 


Graduate Students Emergency Loan Fund 
The Graduate Students Society of the University operates 
an Emergency Loan Fund which is meant to support 
ot students through temporary periods of financial 
ifficulty. Amounts up to $200 are available for periods of 
up to two months duration if satisfactory arrangements for 
repayment can be made. There are no interest charges on 
the loan. A student is limited to two loans or a total of $200 
per calendar year. Granting of the loan is completely at the 
— of the Executive of the Graduate Students’ 
iety. 
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CALENDAR OF THE ACADEMIC YEAR 
1975 


Ps gt! 12—Last day for submitting Master's theses and 
Ph.D. dissertations to Departments for Spring graduation. 
April 14-May 2—Spring final examinations. 

April 25—Second term field work ends in Social Work. 
May 2—Last day for oral presentation of theses and disser- 
tations for Spring graduation. 

May 2—Last date for mail registration for Summer Session 
and 12-week session, 

May 5—Last day for submission of completed theses and 
dissertations to the Library. 

May 12—Intersession and 12-week session begin; late 
registration penalty begins. 

May 14—Last date for late registration and change of 
course for Intersession and 12-week Session. 

May 19—Victoria Day (statutory holiday). No classes. 
May 24-25—Spring Convocation. 

May 31—Final examinations in Intersession half courses. 
June 20—Intersession classes end; last date for mail 
registration for Summer Session; last date for dropping full 
courses in 12-week session. 

June 23-25—Final Intersession examinations. 

June 23-28—Recess for 12-week session classes. 

July 1 (Tuesday)—Dominion Day (statutory holiday). No 
classes. For those students i O.S.A.P. funds to pay 
their tuition, only those who have submitted a completed 
0.S.A.P. application by July 1 will be eligible for permit to 
delay payment of fees if their O.S.A.P. funds have not ar- 
rived by September 30. Students applying after July 1 will 
not be eligible for permit to delay payment of fees (without 
penalty). 

July 2—Summer session begins; 12-week session classes 
reconvene; late registration penalty begins for Summer 
Session. 

July 4—Last day for Summer Session late registration and 
change of course. 

July 22—Final examinations in Summer Session first half 
courses. 

August 4 (Monday)—Civic Holiday (statutory holiday). 
No classes. 

August 13—Last day of classes for Summer Session. 
August 14-16—Summer Session final examinations. 
August 15—Last day for submitting Ph.D. dissertations to 
departments for Fall Convocation. 

August 22—Last day for submitting Master's theses for 
Fall Convocation. 

September 1 (Monday)—Labour Day (statutory holiday). 
September 12—Last day for oral presentation of theses and 
dissertations for Fall Convocation. 

September 12—(Morning) Counselling for all graduate stu- 
dents; registration for graduate students in Human 
Kinetics. 

September 13—Registration for all graduate students ex- 
cept those in Human Kinetics. 

September 15—Classes begin, day and evening. 
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September 15—Last day for submission to Library of com- 
pleted theses and dissertations, for Fall Convocation. 


September 22—Field work begins in School of Social Work. 
October 4—Fall Convocation. 


October 6—Last day for late registration and change of 
course for Fall session, day and evening. Last day for pay- 
ment of fees for Fall session, day and evening (without 
penalty). 

October 13 (Monday)—Thanksgiving Day (statutory holi- 
day). No classes. 


November 29—Graduate Language Examinations. 


December 12—Last day of first semester classes in all ex- 
cept Graduate Social Work. 


December 13-22—First semester examinations. 


December 19—First term field work and graduate classes 
end, in Social Work. 


seers 25 (Thursday)—Christmas Day (statutory holi- 
ay). 
1976 

qonuary 1 (Thursday)—New Year's Day (statutory holi- 

ay). 
January 5—Second semester classes begin. 
January 7—Second semester late registration penalty 
begins. 
January 26—Last day of registration and change of course 
for second semester courses, day and evening. 
January 30—Last day for payment of second semester fees 
(without penalty). 
February 16-20—Midyear recess. 
March 6—Graduate Language Examinations. 
April 9—Last day of classes, day and evening. 
April 12-May 3—Spring final examinations. 
April 16—Good Friday (statutory holiday). 
April 17—Last day for submitting Master's theses and 
Ph.D. dissertations to departments for Spring graduation. 
April 18—Easter Sunday. 
April 23—Second term field work ends in Social Work. 


April 30—Last day for oral presentation of theses and dis- 
sertations for Spring graduation. 

May 3—Last day for submission of completed theses and 
dissertations to the Library. 

May 10—Intersession begins. 


May 12—Last date for late registration and change of 
course for Intersession. 

May 24 (Monday)—Victoria Day (statutory holiday). No 
classes. 

May 29-30—Spring Convocation. 

May 29—Final examinations in Intersession half course. 
June 18—Intersession classes end. 

June 21-23—Final Intersession examinations. 

July 1 (Thursday)—Dominion Day (statutory holiday). No 
classes. 

July 5—Summer Session begins. 

August 2 (Monday)—Civic Holiday (statutory holiday). 
No classes. 

August 13—Last day of classes for summer session. 
August 16-18—Summer Session final examinations. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


ACADEMIC SESSIONS 


a) Regular Winter Session 

gular courses are offered in the winter session extending 
from September to May. In general, most courses are con- 
tinuous throughout the year, but many half-year courses 
are also offered. 


(b) Other Sessions 

Some courses are offered in evening classes during the 
Winter Session, and during the Intersession (late Spring) 
and Summer Session. Courses given in these sessions carry 
the same credit as those in regular Winter Session. 


CAMPUS LIFE 


At the University of Windsor, the curriculum is com- 
plemented by a _—— intended to give expression to the 
social, moral, and physical capabilities of students, givin 

everyone an opportunity to derive the maximum persona 
benefit from and to contribute to the University com- 
munity. 

The University Centre and Vanier Hall 

The University Centre is the social hub of the campus, 
providing such facilities as a cafeteria and lounges on the 
main floor; a bank, the student radio station, women's 
locker rooms and newly-decorated pub on the ground floor; 
and, on the upper floor, the Student's Administrative 
Council offices, the Student Press, the Alumni Lounge, 
and the Ambassador Auditorium, Special attention is 
given to Extension students at the main information desk 
in the University Centre. 


Vanier Hall can accommodate up to 1500 people in two 
dining rooms on the main floor. In fair weather, a barbecue 
is served on the terrace. The lower level connects with Mac- 
Donald Hall and Laurier Hall and provides space for 
general recreational activities, as well as art shows in the 
main concourse, meeting rooms and games rooms, and a 
ea coffee oe next to the Women’s Centre and the 
areer Guidance Centre ‘at the “eg t’’. On the south 
corridor can be found the Office of Student Affairs, the 
Director of Residences, the Faculty Association Office and 
Faculty Club. The Graduate Student Society office is on 
the north corridor. 
The University Library 
The University Library system consists of the General 
Library; the Paul Martin Law Library, an autonomous, as- 
sociated library situated in the Faculty of Law Building; 
and the Education Library, a branch of the General 
Library, housed in the Faculty of Education Building. The 
principal objectives of the University Library system are to 
develop sound and balanced collections in support of in- 
structional and research programs, and to provide 
reference and information services to assist the university 
community in making maximum use of materials 
available. A policy of open access to the collections affords 
the reader opportunity to browse at leisure, or to exploit 
the literature of his field of special interest in depth. 
With the recent completion of the new University Library 
building, the combined facilities provide space for about 
1,200,000 volumes. Seating is available for 2,150 readers in 
a variety of general seating facilities, open and closed car- 
rels, and seminar rooms. 
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The University Bookstore, providing text book and a | 
selection of enrichment reading materials, and accessible 
through its own ——— entrance, occupies the entire 
ground floor of the West Library Building. 


In June, 1973 the collection contained 592,400 bound 
volumes, ing at an annual rate of about 60,000 
volumes. Over 9,000 current periodicals and serials are 
received, including important newspapers, both foreign 
and domestic. In addition, the University library system 
has extensive collections of Canadian federal and provin- 
cial government documents and publications of major in- 
ternational organizations, and participates with other 
academic libraries in the Windsor-Detroit area in a 
program of collective acquisitions, serving as the resource 
centre for Canadian materials for cooperating institutions, 
while Detroit libraries serve as resource centres for similar 
overnment publications of the United States and Great 
ritain. A complete range of photocopying and microform 
reading and copying facilities is available. 
Through the General Library, the associated libraries are 
members of the Inter-University Transit System which 
enables them to provide relatively easy and rapid access to 
materials in other Ontario university libraries and, in turn 
to make available their own resources to the larger Ontario 
academic community. On December 1, 1969, the academic 
libraries of the Province of Quebec inaugurated their own 
transit system which links up with the Ontario 1.U.T.S. in 
Ottawa. As a result, the fourteen Ontario universities and 
the ten Quebec universities (soon to be increased in 
number as the newly-founded Université de Québec 
develops), plus the National Library and the National 
Science Library, both in Ottawa, freely exchange resources 
by rapid delivery service on a daily basis throughout the 
year. 


Computer Centre 
The University has an IBM S/360 model 65 computer with 
a total of 1280 thousand bytes of core memory. It also has 
two dual density fast tape drives and a fast card reader and 
a printer. In addition a card reader-printer terminal is 
available for students to access the computer directly. The 
centre has seven CDC disk drives with a total on-line 
capacity of over 400 million characters. 
A number of programming ap sgh and program 
packages are available for the use of the academics. Some 
of these are, FORTRAN, WATFIV, PL/1, Assembler, 
SNOBOL, RPG, GPSS, MATLAN, CSMP, MPS, SSP, 
; IRIS, i MARKEX, 
CLUSTAN, STATLAB, SIMSCRIPT, ICES, 


Clubs 

Interest groups employ the facilities of the University 
Centre and Vanier Hal! for their organizational base, 
presenting debates, ethnic interest programs and club 
meetings. The campus organizations provide social, 
religious, cultural and recreational opportunities and ex- 
periences. For students having special abilities and in- 
terests there are departmental clubs, national and local 
organizations, and intercollegiate teams. None have 
restricted membership. Electa Hall provides space for ex- 
tra curricular studies in arts and crafts for women students. 
The Centre for Women’s Interests and Concerns, sponsored 
by the Office of Student Affairs, under the direction of the 
Dean of Women, is located in Vanier Hall. It offers special 
programs for women students of all ages. The annual 
“Weekend for Women” in mid-winter is a special feature of 
the Women’s Centre. 
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Campus Radio - CJAM 

The students operate a campus radio station airing music, 

news, sports and campus information. The station is on the 
round floor of the Daiversity Centre and serves Electa, 
ody, Huron and Macdonald residences, as well as the 

Centre. The station broadcasts twenty-four hours, seven 

days a week. The station offers live coverage of major away 

games of the football and basketball Lancers. 


The Graduate Student Society 

The Graduate Student Society was recognized on January 
30th, 1964, and serves as the consolidating body for the 
views of the post-graduate students. An interdisciplinary 
exchange encourages the gathering of graduate students 
from the various faculties for educational and social ac- 
tivities making them aware of the full range of academic, 
cultural and social opportunities available through the 
University. The Society sponsors lectures by specialists in 
varied fields of graduate interest with the intention of 
promoting interdisciplinary awareness and understanding. 
The office is located in Vanier Hall. 

The Graduate Student Society is the bargaining agent for 
teaching assistants and markers in the University of Wind- 
sor. The Graduate Student Society, in this capacity, is 
responsible for overall employment relations between the 
students and their respective departments. 


Athletics 

Realizing the value of a balanced regimen of exercise and 
play as part of the total education process, the University 
fosters an athletic program which is both recreational and 
competitive. Approximately eighty per cent of the students 
participate in extensive intramural programs for both men 
and women involving some eighteen sports. While under 
the supervision of the Director of Athletics, these rograms 
are operated by the students who participate. For those 
who excel athletically there is opportunity for competition 
within the Ontasio-Sigstae Athletic Association. 


Special Events 

Each year brings an increase in the variety and number of 
special events scheduled on campus or through campus 
organizations. The well-established Christian Culture 
Series, conducted by the federated Assumption University, 
brings outstanding lecturers and artists to the area 
throughout the academic year. 

The Music Department and the School of Dramatic Art of- 
fer diverse programs to please students and members of the 
local community. 

These programs include the University Band and 
Orchestra, the Pep Band, the University Players, the 
University Singers, and experimental theatre. University 
Players Productions are intended for all students attendin 
the University. Students are invited to participate in a 
aspects of the production as actors, technicians, and other 
positions used in the performance; they are also invited to 
participate as subscribers at a special rate for the season. 
All productions are under the professiona! guidance of 
University personnel. The program is diverse, and includes 
classical drama, modern drama and comedy, musicals, and 
children’s plays. Further information can be obtained from 
the Head of the Music Department or the Director of the 
School of Dramatic Art. 
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Counselling 

To help in the achievement of fuller personal development, 
of intelligent career choices, and of intellectual freedom 
and satisfaction within the challenging educational 
framework, the University provides students with counsell- 
ing services commensurate with their particular needs: 
educational, vocational, moral, social or religious, 


Academic and Personal 

The Dean of Students and the staff of the Office of Student 
Affairs (the Assistant Dean of Students and the Dean of 
Women) invite consultation in personal and social matters, 
and regarding the University community and studies, 
Part-time and Extension students are always welcome. 


The offices of the academic deans offer specific course 
counselling for freshmen and in-course students. 


Career Guidance 

Specialized vocational testing and counselling is offered in 
the Career Guidance Program of the Office of Student Af- 
fairs. This facility is extended to students of all ages and to 
non-students interested in post-secondary studies. 
Religious 

Although the University is non-sectarian in its support of 
campus religious life, it is aware of the importance of 
ethical and moral influences in the development of the in- 
dividual. Students, therefore, have access to the spiritual 
counsel of chaplains representing various denominations, 


Psychological Centre 

The Psychological Centre provides professional services to 
individuals who wish to understand themselves better and 
to use their resources more effectively. The Centre offers 
programs in career planning, discussion groups, psy- 
chotherapy, reading and study skills, personal resource as- 
sessment, tension control, and a self help program. 


The Centre is staffed with clinical psychologists with doc- 
toral cares and psychometrists and counselors at the 
Masters level. Professionals from psychiatry, social work, 


and other related fields provide consulting service. 


Medical Facilities : 
Medical Office—The University has a medical office, with 
physicians to advise and counsel students who are in need 
of care, therapy or hospitalization. First-aid stations for the 
treatment of minor injuries, are distributed throughout the 
University buildings. An infirmary is located in Cody Hall. 
Health and Hospitalization—Those students participating 
in athletics must submit annual medical certificates. The 
University does not assume responsibility for expenses in- 
curred as a result of injuries sustained by students on 
campus. Further information about the University’s acci- 
dent insurance plan may be obtained from the Office of 
Student Affairs. 


International Students 

The University’s concern for the large overseas student 
population has prompted the establishment of an _Inter- 
national Students’ Organization, in cooperation with the 
Students’ Administrative Council. The inter-cultural ex- 
change has proven invaluable to all engaged in the develop- 
ment of the program. Over three hundred scholars are 
enrolled each year, representing nearly thirty countries. 
The International Centre, which is located in the middle of 
the campus, provides an educational and social milieu for 
overseas students. 

Day Care 

Day care facilities are available on campus. Students are 
advised to check with the Office of Student Affairs for 
further details. 


RESIDENCE ACCOMMODATION 


The University residence halls house about one quarter of 
the student population, Residents come from many regions 
of Canada, the United States and a number of overseas 
countries. The cosmopolitan atmosphere created by this 
varied population produces important cultural and social 
by-P ucts enjoyed by all members of the University 
ommunity. 
Scholastic endeavor is emphasized in the residences and 
the atmosphere is expected to contribute to personal and 
social development. Inquiries concerning residence at- 
mosphere, lations and lifestyles may be directed to the 
Office of the Director of Residences. Residence tours will be 
arranged on request. 
Those interested in residence accommodations should note 
that fact on the University of Windsor application form. 
When the student is accepted, the Admissions Office will 
send out a residence application which the student should 
return to the Office of the Director of Residences. When the 
Office of the Director of Residences receives the application 
additional information will be sent concerning residence 
hall policies and assignment status. 
Off campus pe tog, ager is handled through the 
Office of Student Affairs which is located in Room 52, 
Vanier Hall. 
The University of Windsor and its affiliates own and/or 
operate a total of eight residences for men and women. 
ey are: 
Electa Hall 
This mixed residence for senior and graduate students is 
located on the north side of the main campus and can ac- 
commodate 225 students in double and single rooms. 


Sir Wilfrid Laurier Hall 

This women’s residence is part of the central residence 
complex located on the south side of the main campus and 
will accommodate 356 residents. 


Sir John A. Macdonald Hall 

Similar in structure and location to Laurier Hall, this ten 
story men’s residence was completed in 1967. Both Laurier 
and Macdonald Halls are directly adjacent to Vanier Hall 
(Food Service and Recreation Complex). 


Cody Hall 

This graduate residence can accommodate up to 210 male 
students in a five storey structure on the south side of the 
main campus. 

Huron Hall : 

This mixed residence is located approximately one block 
from the main campus on the south campus, and has a 
capacity of 218 students in double rooms. 


Tecumseh Hall . - 
Radical! in me and design, this residence is situated 
directly west of Huron Hall. It was constructed in 1971 and 
can accommodate 186 students in forty-one units con- 
sisting of two, three and four bedroom apartments. Each 
apartment unit contains its own kitchen, living room, din- 
ing room, bathroom and ms. Emphasis is on privacy 
and group living and may well begin a trend in University 
housing of the future. 
Assumption University (a federated institution) provides 
space for 50 male graduate students in St. Michael’s Hall. 
‘or information write to: The Director of Residences, 
University of Windsor. 
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Canterbury College operates Geoffrey Fisher Hall with 38 
apartments for married students as well as single student 
houses for 60 graduate and undergraduate students, Four 
houses are for male students and two houses for female stu- 
dents. For information, write to: The Bursar, Canterbury 
College, University of Windsor. 


FEE REGULATIONS 
AND SCHEDULE 


The following regulations apply to ali students: 


PAYMENT OF FEES 


As a convenience, students may pay their tuition fees at any time 
prior to registration. They may be paid in full or in two install- 
ments. Those who elect to pay in two installments are required to 
pay the first installment on or before October 6. The second inatal- 
ment is payable without further notice on or before January 30. 
A service charge of $5.00 is made for payments in installments. 
Certified cheques or other certified remittances must be made 
Ba able to the University of Windsor and must be mailed or 

ivered to reach the Cashier’s Office no later than the 
prescribed due dates. The student's name and identification 
number should be recorded on the back of the remittance to ensure 
the — are properly credited. All personal cheques must be 


NON-PAYMENT OF FEES AND CHARGES 

(a) All information concerning academic results of any student 

having an overdue debt owing to the University shall be withheld 

until the debt is settled. 

(b) Any student who has an overdue debt owing to the University 
not be itted to re-register until the debt is settled. 

(c) Any student who has an unresolved grievance concerning fees 

or other charges may file an explanatory letter to the Supervisor, 

Cashier's Office. 


LATE PAYMENT CHARGES 

Students who have not paid at least the first installment of fees by 
October 6 will be asseased a late payment charge of $15.00 and an 
additional $5 per month until the end of the first semester. A se- 
cond charge of $15.00 will be assessed against students who have 
an unpaid balance at Jan 30. An additional charge of $5.00 per 
month will be applied to all accounts after February 28. 


PERMIT TO DELAY PAYMENT OF FEES 
Students who are unable to complete fee payments by the 
prescribed dates and who can pos evidence that funds will be 
available from Awards, Loan Funds or other sources satisfactory to 
Director of Finance may apply for a permit to delay payment of 
fees up to thirty days. If app ication for fee deferment is received 
by the prescribed fee due date, and the fees ae within the period 
of deferment, the late payment penalty will not apply. 
Students who pee obtaining assistance through the Ontario 
Student Assistance Program must have submitted a amir ap- 
plication to the Student Awards Office not later than July 1 prior 
to registration to qualify for a Permit to Delay Payment of Fees. 


LATE REGISTRATION CHARGES 
Students presenting themselves after the day set aside for their 
registration are required to pay a late registration charge of $10.00. 
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FAMILY DISCOUNTS 


A reduction is made in the tuition fees of brothers and sisters 
attending the University simultaneously as full-time students. 
This reduction is applied to fees due in the second semester. 
fophcaioes for this discount are available at the Cashier's Office, 
and must be completed and signed by all parties concerned. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 

Scholarships and other awards made available by the University 
and paid to students through the Director of Finance Office will be 
credited to the student's account. A cheque for the remaining 
balance, if any, will be given to the student at the Cashier's Office 
after November 15. 


WITHDRAWAL AND REFUND POLICY 
Students who are forced to withdraw from a course or from the 
pecan are required to notify the Registrar in person or by 
registered mail and to give their reasons for withdrawal. 
The obligation of teaching and accommodating a student rests on 
the University on a yearly basis. Hence: 
(1) All tuition credits or refunds shall be made entirely at the dis- 
cretion of the University. 
(2) Applications for credit or refund will be accepted only in the 
following cases: 
(a) where the student is compelled to withdraw on account of 
serious and continued personal illness (medical certification will 
be required); 

(b) where the student is compelled to withdraw for other per- 
sonal reasons, with the approval of the Dean of the Faculty. 
(3) Normally, the portion of the fee credited or refunded is deter- 
mined by the date application for refund is received (NOT THE 
DATE OF WITHDRAWAL), according to the following schedule 

for each semester: 


Amt. of Credit 

or Refund 

Withdrawal Octabser 72100 ¢...o...ndoie. 0c eed anes es 75% 
Withdrawal Octotiet-IS-17) .s:sisqev ine ox aden ee beras «ered 50% 
Withdrawal Mebrogry2-6y ..3Stxas+0 wats haseieawes’ ate xa 15% 
Wathdrawal. Rebrugty, 0-13 ioc acsu.xicos ssa nnoesnaaanoenad 50% 
DIETeRIEEN 4c cacu cn cantee eaicetiaa ark unt een hisies No Refund 


Should a refund be due a student, the Cashier's Office will remit a 
cheque in due course. P ALLOW SIX WEEKS FOR 
PROCESSING. 


Note: Registration is incomplete until the Confirmation of 
Registration has been signed. 


SCHEDULE OF GRADUATE FEES 

The scale of fece and the regulations contained in this section are 
those which applied to 1974-75, modified according to new govern- 
ment regulations and information available at time of printing of 
this calendar. Governors reserves the right to 
make changes without notice if the circumstances warrant it. 
Any such changes will be reflected in the Fee Information sheets is- 
sued through the Registrar's Office before registration. It is the 
responsibility of the student to obtain this information. 

All fees listed are for the academic year except where otherwise in- 
dicated. These fees apply to Canadian students; for non-Canadian 
students, see below.* 

The University designates graduate students as full time et 
time. In making the designation, the University will be guided by 
the Government regulation that a full time student must be 
geographically available and visit the campus regularly, and be 
not regularly employed by the University or on other work for more 
than an average of ten hours a week. If a student is not eligible to 
register under the above criteria as a full time student, he will be 
registered as a part time student. 
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ROLL TIME (Dar Cee wes pes Seen er knnees $317.50 
(This includes tuition and the following student fees): 
Graduate Society Fee (per term) ................eeeeeeee 6.25 
FIGRIA POS cin S rays can Peale k chet cays Seaeas Sie oe een 2.50 
University Oertres seo ee ee acs Cee lla ae eee 6.25 
Incidental (registration, library, etc) .................... 10.00 
25.00 

PART TIME 
Graduate Course (full course) ............0..000ccceeeee $162.50 
Graduate Course (half course) ..............000.00e0ceee 81.25 
Master's Thesis or Major Paper (per term) .............. 81.25 
Doctoral dissertation (post residency 

Clyi Amar Peew ica te retake hs ou siatdhel oa le ual 175.00 
Graduate Student Society Fee (per annum) .............. 6.00 


Post Residence Registration Fee: 

(All courses taken in addition to the requirements in Masters and 
Doctoral programs will be charged the appropriate fees.) 

A student who has been permitted, at acceptance, to proceed 
toward a degree on a part-time basis will pay at least the minimum 
tuition fee payable for the program. Upon completion of the course 
wot prescribed, any balance of the minimum tuition fee must be 
paid. 


MISCELLANEOUS FEES AND CHARGES 
Payable by all students as incurred. 


Late Registration: Full-time .................ecceeeeees $ 
Late Registration: Part-fime... 60. oss. ceca e ccc ces $ 
Graduate Record Examination ..................00000- $ 
CBRN BO OL COMEIR S26. din Selsinciote ss Waar niece bignacinsheudatetae $ 
dransorips OC econ (OR Cia) & oss5 0956-40 a esdsiawts Ge on aii $ 
prenectint et record ayaa me 5 are ; 
turned cheque charge (per cheque) .................. 
Duplicate Income Tax Certificate .....................- $ 


* ADDITIONAL FEE FOR NON-RESIDENTS OF 
CANADA 


(Applies to all foreign students. Needy students from overseas 
developing countries may request that this fee be waived; such re- 
uests should be made in writing to the Director of Finance by 


Ssesssss 


no 


ptember 30.) 
ON Eee WERAE TOM e505 Bare ox 4th saieln a carl of ke at nce om tees $100 
POEUN BUGGIES foo ects. sictece Sp atcerka ees ane $20 per subject 
HOUSING 
NOTE: fees are under study at the time of 


Residence 
publication of the calendar. 
Residences operated by the University of Windsor charge $640.00 
for double occupancy and $760.00 for single occupancy, which in- 
cludes $10.00 for Residence Council Fee. Residence contracts will 
be effective from Wednesday, September 10, 1975 until May 3, 
1976. An additional residence fee will be students staying 
in residence outside the dates mentioned above. An extra charge of 
$5.00 for room contracts is made if the fee is paid in two instal- 
ments. 
A deposit of $50.00 will be required to confirm residence reserva- 
tions in Electa, Cody, Macdonald, Huron and Laurier Halls. A 
deposit of $150.00 will be required to confirm residence reserva- 
tions in Tecumseh Hall. Residence fee deposits are refundable only 
to students who do not attend the University of Windsor and 
cancel their residence reservation before September 1. 
A student who withdraws from residence during the academic year 
may receive a refund only when such withdrawal is occasioned by 
circumstances beyond the control of the student and has the prior 
approval of the Director of Residences. 
The residence fee deposit will not be refunded to a student who 
withdraws during the academic year. 


MEALS 


Available on cash basis and tickets at discount. 
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DIVISION OF 
EXTENSION 


OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 


Vice-Chancellor and President: 
J, Francis Leddy, O.C., D.Phil., D.Litt., D. es L., LL.D., 
D.C.L., F.R.Hist.S. 


Dean of Extension and Contin Education: 
Rev. Edward C. Pappert, C.S.B., Ph.D. 
Assistant to the Dean: 

Margaret G. Sniderhan (Mrs. J. P.), B.Comm. 


Extension Staff: 
Ann Langmaid (Mrs. G. B.) 
Miss Margaret McEwan 


Coordinator of Extramural Programs: 
Mr. C. MacLeod, B.A., B.Paed. 


The Extension Office in Room 110 Windsor Hall will be 
—_ Monday through Friday. Phone: 253-4232, Extension 


After regular office hours, information and appointments 
for guidance are available through the Extension- 
Information Centre which is located in the main lobby of 
the University Centre. Phone 253-4852. 


In addition to the services available through the Extension 
Office and the Extension-Information Centre, contact can 
also be made with the Division of Extension after 11:00 
p.m. and on weekends by calling 253-1233. Your inquiries 
will be noted and you will receive the requested informa- 


tion as soon as possible. 
EXTENSION-RELATED OFFICES 


Office Location Phone 
Faculty of Arts First Floor, Windsor Hall Ext. 181 
School of Dramatic Art Room 10, Drama Building 249 
Faculty of Business 
Administration 1142 Windsor Hail North 279 
Faculty of Education Third Concession 969-0520 
Faculty of Engineering 242 Essex Hall 303 
Faculty of Graduate Studies 325 Windsor Hall 366 
Faculty of Human Kinetics 110 Human Kinetics Bldg. 633 
Faculty of Science and 
Mathematics 1103 Mathematics Bldg. 182 
School of Computer Science 5114 Mathematics Bidg. 730 
School of Nursing 151 Windsor Hall South 286 
Faculty of Social Science First Floor, Windsor Hail 183 
School of Social Work 7100 Mathematics Bldg. 453 
Cashier's Office 413 Windsor Hall 207 
Extension-Information 
Centre University Centre 253-4852 
Registrar's Office 209 Windsor Hall 203 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 


The Extension Division of the University of Windsor is an 
integral part of the educational program of the University. 
It is organized to serve those members of the Windsor com- 
munity and its environs who are unable to attend as full- 
time or part-time day students. Extension students can 
begin a college education, continue previous programs, 
improve their knowledge and skills, as well as study for self 
improvement or avocational interests. 

The evening courses offered are of the same caliber as the 
day program. and are interchangeable at any time ac- 
cording to the needs of the students. Degrees and Cer- 
tificates are by the University, regardless of 
whether the classes were attended in the Extension Divi- 
sion or as full-time or part-time students. 

During the summer months, the University of Windsor, 
through the Division of Extension, offers a wide selection of 
regular university courses in both day and evening classes. 
These are off in two separate sessions. The first is cal- 
led Intersession and runs from mid-May to the end of 
June. The second session is called Summer School and 
runs from the beginning of July until mid-August. Stu- 
dents attending these sessions can obtain credit in the 
same way as students who attend the regular fall and 
winter sessions as full-time or part-time students. The 
courses have the same academic value as full-time courses 


and are taught by regularly approved staff. Instruction is 
usually given aly atl thrdagh Friday. 

Also during the summer months, some courses are offered 
on a 12-week basis. This method of offering allows for 


greater intervals between classes than the daily Interses- 
sion or Summer School programs. 


DEAN OF EXTENSION 

The University has designated the chief officer of the Ex- 
tension Division as a Dean responsible for the welfare of the 
Extension students. As in the past, the Extension Office 
will offer general academic counselling to Extension stu- 
dents and will also concern itself with problems faced by 
Extension students in their pursuit of a de . If at any 
time you feel that communication with the Dean of Exten- 
sion is desirable regarding your —— academic welfare, 
do not hesitate to contact the Extension Office. Matters 
such as the selection of courses, the institution of new 
programs, student organization or whatever pertains to 
your academic career are always of concern to us. You are 
— to avail yourself of this service whenever you feel the 
need. 

We shall be pleased to arrange appointments for you with 
the Faculty Deans and Department Heads when you re- 
quire specific advice in your special area of study. 


EXTENSION REPRESENTATIVES 

The Senate of the University has established a subcommit- 
tee which is to deal with policy problems of the Extension 
Division. It has provided for two members of this Commit- 
tee to be Extension students. It is up to the Extension stu- 
dent body to select these members. 
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KENT CENTRE (CHATHAM) 


To facilitate the flow of information from the University to 
the Chatham student and from the Chatham student to 
the University, the following suggestions are offered. 

1. For the convenience of the students in the Chatham 
area, the University of Windsor maintains a branch office 
in Chatham. Students of the area are urged to contact this 
office regarding any problems they may have which do not 
require the specific attention of their Dean or the Depart- 
ment in which they are majoring. 

2. Students may obtain information, university forms and 
program assistance from the Kent Centre Office. This 
Centre also attempts to survey the needs of the students 
and to offer programs to meet these needs. Suggestions 
from students or ups of students regarding courses 
which they would like to have offered are welcome. 

3. The student is also encouraged to seek counselling as- 
sistance from the instructor in the course he is taking. This 
will generally be in the area of subject matter, but it may 
also be a quick check for other problems as well. Do not 
prison to consult the instructor either before or after 
class. 


4, Textbooks for Chatham courses may be purchased at 
Reid's Card Shop, 54 Fourth St., Chatham. Reference 
material for the courses being offered in Chatham has been 
placed in the Chatham Public Library and students are en- 
couraged to make use of it. 

5. Room schedules will be posted in the buildings in which 
classes will be held. For further information contact the 
Kent Centre. 


6. Decision regarding whether or not classes will be offered 
in Chatham depends on enrolment by a specific date each 
year. If you are irterested in ensuring that the course of 
your choice will be given, be sure to have your registration 
finalized early. 
For further information contact: 

University of Windsor 

Kent Centre 

12 Fifth Street 

Chatham, Ontario 

Phone: 351-1381 


Office Hours: Monday-Friday, 7 


ACADEMIC INFORMATION 


Extension students will be guided by the general informa- 
tion and follow the general academic regulations as they 
appear in this calendar under the appropriate Faculties 
and Schools. 
Each student registering will be assigned a student number 
by the Office of the Registrar. This number will be retained 
by the student throughout his university career. A record of 
it should be kept at all times, and be used as required on 
the various forms which the student must complete from 
time to time. 

In the event that you lose your I.D. Card or other record of 

your number, contact the Office of the Registrar. 

Clear distinction must be made ee Aye terms AP- 

PLICATION, ADMISSION, and REGIS TION. They 

represent three steps which must taken in that order. 

1. APPLICATION is the very first official action taken by 
a prospective student. He obtains an application form 
from the Office of the Registrar, completes it, and 
returns it to the Office of the Registrar. If accepted, the 
applicant will receive a Letter of Admission. 

2. ADMISSION. This is the reception of an official state- 
ment (Letter of Admission) from the University that the 
applicant has satisfied the requirements for undertak- 
ing a university program. 

3. REGISTRATION. This is action taken by the student 
AFTER application has been made and acceptance 
received from the University in the form of a Letter of 
Admission. 

Normally registration is by mail and students are urged 
to register in this way. To accommodate those who do 
not register by mail, selected days in early September 
are set aside for in-person registration both during the 
daytime and in the evening. Extension students should 
consult the Extension calendar for more specific infor- 
mation regarding these dates. 

If your most recent registration has been in the Day 
Division and you now wish to continue your studies 
through Extension, OR, if "ar most recent registration 
has been in the Extension Division and you now wish to 
enrol as a full-time oo eee day student, please 
notify the Registrar's of this fact before register- 
ing. 


CHANGE OF REGISTRATION PROCEDURE 
Courses may be changed only by following instructions on 
the Statement of Registration. The fee for change of 
registration initiated by the student is $5.00. 

NOTE: The deadline dates for changing courses are out- 
lined in the Academic Calendar (Section A). Please read 
this section very carefully. 

Once an Extension student has rogetenec, he may not 
CHANGE HIS COURSE, OR ADD OR DROP SUB- 
JECTS WITHOUT PERMISSION FROM THE DEAN 
OF EXTENSION. Any subject drop without the per- 
mission of the Dean will be regarded as a failure. 
Extension students who find it necessary to withdraw from 
the University or from a course must notify the Extension 
Office in writing, giving the reason for the withdrawal. 


LATE REGISTRATION CHARGES 


Students presenting themselves after the day set aside for 
Hs Dan are required to pay a late registration charge of 


RESIDENCE AND LENGTH OF COURSE 


The number of courses required for the attainment of any 
a, is as indicated in each program. This time may be 
reduced through the transfer of credit from another univer- 
sity or by attending the Fall-Winter Session part-time (day 
er evening), Intersession or Summer School. 

Students may take courses at other universities provided 
that the courses fit the program requirements at the 
University of Windsor. 


TEACHER CERTIFICATION 


Any teacher wishing to use the courses listed in this calen- 
dar for credit toward the academic requirements for Type 
A should obtain approval from the appropriate certifica- 
tion board in order to ensure that the courses in which he 
wishes to enrol will meet the requirements of his own 
academic program. 


This permission must be obtained EACH time the student 
wishes to take a course for upgrading purposes. 

New students should not wait for approval before re- 
questing application forms. 


1.C.B. 


Students interested in obtaining the various designations 
of the Institute of Canadian Bankers should be aware that 
the Institute accepts the following courses in fulfillment of 
their requirements: Bus.Ad. 105c, 130c, 140c, 151c, 152c, 
17l1c, 205c, 230c, 256c, 271c, 314c, 334c, 348¢, 344c, 397c, 
398c, 435c, 486c, 437c, 446c, 461c, 471c, 472c, 496c, 498c, 
ae Economics 102, 222ab, 232ab, 372, 420; Psychology 


COURSE LOAD 

Three courses in combined Intersession and Summer 
School constitute the equivalent of a full-time program. 
No more than two courses may be taken during the 
Intersession, combining day and evening classes. 

No more than two courses may be taken during the Sum- 
mer School, combining day and evening classes. 


WITHDRAWAL PROCEDURE 

Non-attendance or notification of the instructor does not 
constitute withdrawal from classes. An Extension student 
desiring to discontinue any or all classes for which he had 
enrolled must submit his Statement of Registration with 
signed intention to withdraw to the Extension Office. 
This should be done in person. If this is not possible for any 
reason, the withdrawal can be made by sending the signed 
Statement of Registration by registered mail to the Exten- 
sion Office. You should also include the receipt form 
received when fees were Pea If you withdraw totally from 
the university, include your I.D. Card. When the 
withdrawal is made by letter, the effective date of 
withdrawal will be the postmark date. 


After the dates listed in the Calendar (see Section A), if 
withdrawal is permitted, withdrawal from a course will 
result in the assigning of a grade of either “F, Withdrew 
Failing”, or “Withdrew Passing”, depending upon the stu- 
dent's current standing in the course at the time of 
withdrawal. 

Withdrawal prior to these dates will be recorded as ‘“‘Volun- 
tary Withdrawal”, with no grade assigned. 
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FEES FOR EXTENSION COURSES 


Lectures\(Pull cobrae) ap ecco eee eee ereks $125.00 
Lectures: (Half corn): tes ris aoe oles ceasntes 62.50 


For miscellaneous fees and charges, and fee regulations, see 
Section A of the Calendar. 


FREE TUITION FOR STUDENTS 60 AND OVER 
Conscious of the fact that there are many people beyond 
their normal college years who might attend the University 
with profit, the University of Windsor offers the incentive 
of free tuition for those 60 years of age and over. It is felt 
that people in this perp might wish to avail themselves of 
the University facilities, not only for degree pare but 
perhaps for personal enrichment and the fuller utilization 
of their leisure time. If you feel that your needs can be 
served according to this program, we encourage and invite 
you to contact the University. 


REFUND POLICY 


Should a refund be in order, the Cashier's Office will remit 
a cheque in due course. 


For the Fall-Winter Session, refunds will be based on the 
following schedule for each semester: 


WAILROPAWAL UCLOUGE 1-20) 55.00.0505 o13 is aisle wieosd teens 75% 
Withdrawal October 18-17 ............2eeeceres 50% 
Withdrawal February 2-6 .................5eee. 75% 
Withdrawal Feproary G13)... oc. c es en's ove cone 50% 


Thereafter no refund. 


For Intersession and Summer School, refunds will be based 
on the following schedule: 
During the first week of classes ............000005 80% 
During the second week of classes .............. 60% 
Thereafter no refund. 


For the 12-Week Session, refunds will be based on the fol- 


lowing schedule: 
During the first and second week of classes ........ 80% 
During the third and fourth week of classes ..... 60% 


Thereafter no refund. 


Refunds for courses not following the regular schedule will 
be adjusted pro rata. 


RECEIPTS FOR INCOME TAX PURPOSES 

Income Tax certificates will be issued as of the end of 
January for the ACADEMIC fee only. These will cover the 
academic year, and should be kept for income tax returns. 
They will be distributed by mail by pret! 15. A 
Cc GE OF $2.00 WILL BE MADE FOR ISSUING 
EACH DUPLICATE. 

All communication relating to fees and receipts should be 
addressed to the Director of Finance, University of Wind- 
sor, Windsor, Ontario N9B 3P4. 
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LOANS AND BURSARIES 

Provincially guaranteed loans and bursaries to assist part- 

time students in meeting tuition costs are available to any 

part-time student enrolling in a credit course leading to a 

degree, diploma or certificate at the University of Windsor. 

1. To qualify for a loan, a student must be a Canadian 
citizen or landed immigrant with at least one year’s 
residence in Ontario by the first day of the month in 
which classes begin. 

Loans are limited to twice the amount of tuition and 

related fees. 

The minimum loan available will be $100; the max- 

imum loan will be $200 per course to a maximum of 

three courses per academic year. 
2. To qualify for a bursary, a student must be: 

(a) receiving social assistance, unemployed, or have a 
low family income; 

(b) a Canadian citizen or a landed immigrant with 12 
months residency in Ontario; 

(c) taking advantage of provincial loans for part-time 
students, or other available student loans, to the ex- 
tent permitted by his financial circumstances. 

If you are eligible, you may receive a bursary up to the 

amount of tuition and related fees plus a supplementary 

grant of up to $150. 
Applications and further information are available from 
the Awards and Financial Aid Office, West Library 
Building. 
I.M.C. Bursary 
A bursary for credit courses is available through the 
enerosity of the Industrial Management Clubs of Canada 


Windsor Chapter). Applications and further information 
may be obtained from the Extension Office. 


STUDENT SERVICES 


General 

To help in the achievement of fuller personal development, 
of intelligent career choices, and of intellectual freedom 
and satisfaction within the challenging educational 
framework, the University provides students with counsell- 
ing services commensurate with their particular needs: 
educational, vocational, moral, social or religious. 


Academic and Personal Career Guidance, Financial or 
Religious Counselling 

See page A-4. 

Campus Ministry: 

Anglican: Rev. P. Wickerson (Phone 252-2143). 

Roman Catholic: Rev. A. D. Bovenzi, C.S.B., M.A. 
United Church, Rev. R. Porter (Phone 253-7257). 
Course Counselling: 

(a) New Students: 

People who have not had first hand experience with a un- 
iversity may feel reluctant to embark upon a venture which 
would lead to registration in a university course. To ac- 
quaint such people with what the University of Windsor 
has to offer, we invite them to contact us for our available 
literature or to drop into the university at their con- 
venience to discuss the possibilities. 
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For general academic counselling, please contact the Divi- 
sion of Extension, Room 110 Windsor Hall, either in person 
or by telephone (253-4232, Extension 265). 


After regular office hours, information and appointments 
for guidance are available through the Extension— 
Information Centre which is located in the main lobby of 
the University Centre. Phone 253-4852. 


(b) Students In Course: 

Students presently registered are urged to make use of the 
Office of the Dean of their Faculty or the Department of 
their major. It is strongly recommended that students who 
are within 5 courses of graduation make a counselling ap- 
pointment with the Division of Extension to ensure that 
they have chosen the courses required for their program 
and to map out the remaining courses according to some 
suitable projection. 

Students should be aware of and follow university regula- 
tions, course prerequisites and enaree requirements as con- 
tained in the various Faculty publications when selecting 
their courses for registration. 

The offices of the academic deans offer specific course 
counselling for freshmen and in-course students. See ap- 
neovriet section of calendar relating to the Faculty con- 
cerned. 


Psychological Centre 

The Centre is located at 326 Sunset Avenue. Regular hours 
are Monday through Friday, 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. For the 
convenience of Extension students, the staff of the Centre 
will gladly arrange other hours by appointment. Phone 253- 
4232, Extension 243. (See also page A-4). 


Medical Facilities 

An infirmary is located in Cody Hall. 

The medical facilities are available as needed to Extension 
students. During the September to April Session a nurse is 
in attendance 24 hours a day at the infirmary. During the 
Summer Sessions, the infirmary is open daily from 9:00 
a.m. to 5:00 p.m. If an emergency should arise during the 
times when the infirmary is open, Extension students may 
avail themselves of these facilities. Apart from emergen- 
cies, the services of the medical staff are available as 
needed. Should you require medical attention during the 
evening hours of Intersession or Summer School, you 
wae contact a local hospital for service. (See also page A- 
5). 


Athletic Facilities 

The athletic facilities located in the Faculty of Human 
Kinetics on College Avenue just east of Huron Church 
Road are open to Extension students at their convenience. 
For available facilities and times when ss be used, 
i a the Faculty of Human Kinetics directly at 253- 
3423. 


Extension—Information Centre 

Information about the various programs offered by the 
University of Windsor, as well as arrangements for 
guidance and counselling appointments, are available at 
the Extension—Information Centre loca in the main 
lobby of the University Centre. Here also there will be a 
supply of university pamphlets and publications, campus 
direction, room schedules and university application 
forms. If necessary, Centre personnel will refer your in- 
ques and requests to the appropriate University office for 
reply. 

The Extension—Information Centre is open Monday 
through Saturday from 8:30 a.m. to 12:30 a.m. Sunday 
hours are 8:30 a.m. to 11:00 p.m. 


Extension Student Lounge 
The university has set aside an area in the Universit 
Centre as a lounge for Extension students. It is located ad- 
jacent to the Extension—Information Centre on the main 
floor of the University Centre. It will also accommodate the 
office of their student organization. Extension students 
should feel free to use this facility whenever it is con- 
venient, but especially after class in the evening. It is 
hoped that they will visit the area, along with their instruc- 
tors, for informal discussion if they so desire or for relaxa- 
tion and refreshment. 
Residence Facilities 
See p. A-4, 
Bookstore 
For the convenience of students, the University maintains 
a bookstore in the basement of the West Library Building 
(entrance off Library Mall) where textbooks and supplies 
used in the various classes may be purchased. 
— the Winter Session, the Bookstore will be open as 
ollows: 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday . . . . 8:30 a.m. - 4:30 p.m, 
TWeraday'\.; :5.scsicans eat Shas 8:30 a.m. - 7:00 p.m. 
i: eM ogc g LE 8:30 a.m. - 4:30 p.m. 


During the first two weeks of classes in September, the 
Bookstore will be open: 


Monday through Thursday ...... 8:30 a.m. - 9:00 p.m. 
During the summer, the Bookstore will be open as follows: 

Monday-Friday ................ 8:30 a.m. - 4:30 p.m. 
Booklists 


Texts required for courses and booklists are available from 
the University Bookstore. 


Lost and Found 

Items left in classrooms or in other areas of the campus are 
taken by the custodians to the Security Office which is 
located in the small building on Huron Line next to Cody 
Hall. Phone: Extension 348. 

Reading Lists 

Reading lists in specific courses should be requested from 
the Department concerned. 

Reports 

Every effort will be made to mail the reports as soon as the 
marks have been received from the instructors and entered 
on the permanent records. Please do not enquire b 
telephone since NO EXAMINATION RESULT: WILL 
BE GIVEN BY TELEPHONE. 

Reports will be sent to the home address listed at the time 
of registration. 


Transcripts 

Students wishing to order transcripts should contact the 
Registrar's Office. 

Room Assi ents 2 
Room schedules will be posted at convenient locations on 
Campus. 
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DIVISION OF 
CONTINUING 
EDUCATION 


In addition to its programs leading to degrees, certificates 
and diplomas awarded by the University and coo rating 
professional societies, the University of Windsor offers the 
opportunity for continuing adult education through the fol- 
lowing organizations: 
Industrial and Cost Accountants of Ontario (R.I.A.) 

Mr. Gordon James 

2999 Randolph Street 

Windsor, Ontario 

Phone: 969-6766 
Industrial Management Clubs of Canada 

Mr. Allan McCann 

511 Pelissier Street 

Windsor, Ontario 

Phone: 258-9622 
Windsor Police 

Phone: 253-4211 
i a ins ihr eral Club 

The ident 

University Women’s Club 
For further information concerning these programs, please 
contact the persons indicated. 
Through the Division of Continuing Education, the 
University of Windsor attempts to offer educational oppor- 
tunities to any organized group and assist them in achiev- 
ing the objectives of their organization. If you are as- 
sociated with any group which could profit by university 
contact, or if you wish to organize the establishment of any 
program of studies, do not hesitate to contact the Division 
TF Waterton of the University for consultation. 
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OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 


Abdel-Sayed, G 
Abraham, P. Y. 
Adelman, M 
Adorni, 5 
Ahmad. S. I. 
Akeley, T.C. 
Alexander, P, 
Amore, R. C. 
Ansley, C. 
Aquino, £. C 
Artson, W..H. 
Arnold, T. 
Atkinson, C. B. 
Atkinson, H.R 
Atkinson, J, B, 
Auld, F 


Bailey, R.G 
Balance, W. D. 
Ball, C.J. 
Barnes, J. 
Barnett, D. F 
Basic, E. M 
Batra, ©. D. 
Baylis, W. B. 
Benedict, W.G, 
Bertman, 8. 
Bewtra, J. K. 
Billinghurst, R. G. 
Birch, C. M. 
Bird. H.W. 
Blackbourn, A. 


— E. J 
riggs, ©. D. 
Bringmann, W. G. 
Britten, D. J. 
Broad, G. A. 
Brown, A. A. 
Brown, J, V 
Brown, R. E 
Brown-John, C, L. 
Brownlie, J..M. 


Burton, B. E. 
Butler, E. G. 


Callaghan, J. F 
Caron, M, T 


Channen, E. W. 
Chatterjee, P. K. 
Chee, S. P. 
Cheung, K. W. 
Chrypinski, V. C. 


Full Time, 1975-76 
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Music 

Electrical Engineering 
Religious Studies 

Asian Studies 
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Business Administration 


Law 
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Mathematics 
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Psychology 
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Education 
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Economics 
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Political Science 
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French Language and Literature 
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Crowley, C. P 
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Cruz, V. 
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Cunningham, S. B. 
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Czajkowski, M 
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Davies, B. J 
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DeLauro, J. N. 
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DeMarco, F, A. 
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Duggal, K. 
Duthie, J. H. 


Eaves, C. G. 
Ebrahim, K. M. 
Edmunds, H. H. 
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ward, D 


Engelhart, R. 
England, G. 


Faber, S. 
Fackrell, H. B. 
Fallenbuchl, Z. M. 
Fantazzi, C. 
Farrell, M. J. 
Fathers, V. R. 
Fawdry, M. K. 
Fehr, R. C. 
Felver, W. E. 
Ferguson, J. D. 
Ferguson, ».- 
Ferraro, R.C. 
Field, G. A. 
Flett, A. 
Flood, P. F. 
Foley, D. 
Fortune, J. N. 
Foster, GA. 
Fournier, G. 
Fournier, Y 
Fracas, G. 
Francis, A. D. 
Freeman, J. L. 
Frisch, G. R 
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Religious Studies 
English 
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Home Economics 
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Industrial Engineering 
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French Language and Literature 
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English 

Fine Arts 
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Chemistry 

Physics 
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Human Kinetics 
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Galasso, P. J. 
Gallant, W. A. 
Garnett, B. 


Giesbrecht, J.E. 
Gillen, W * 
Girling, S. 
Glass, E. N. 
Gnyp, A. W. 
Goerzen, S. M. 
Gold, A. J 
Gravenor, C. P. 
Green, R. 
Griffith, P. R. 
Guccione, A. 
Gupta, A. 


Habib, E. E. 


Habowsky, J. E. J. 


Hackett, J. 
Halford, P. W. 
Hansen, F.C. 
Hanson, J. 
Haque, M. R. 
Harman, 
Harder, B. D. 
Hartt, J. <n 
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Helbing, R <i 
Helling, R. ‘A. 
Hencher, J. L. 
Hermiston, | ap 
Hewitt, I. M. 


Hughes, M. E. 
Huschilt, J. 


Ianni, R. W. | 
Innes, F.C. 


Jacobs, J. D. 
Janzen, H. D. 
Johnson, R. H. 
Jowett, G. S. 
Jull, R. K. 
Jullien, G. A. 


Kaloni, P. N. 
Kaplan, M. L. 


Keenleside, EAs 


Kelly, D.P. 
Kelly, T. I. 
Kennedy, D. J. L. 
Kennedy, J. B. 
Kennedy, L. A. 
Kierkus, W. T. 


Human Kinetics 

Social Work 
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King, J. N. 
Kingston, F. T. 
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Kobasigawa, A. 
Kolinski, R. 
Koloseike, A. D. 
Kovacs, A. E. 
Kovarik, E. 
Krause, L. 
Krause, R. G. 
Kreyszig, E. 
Kroeker, B. J. 
Kubota, A. 
Kuffel, E. 
Kulisek, L. L. 
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Law, 
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Leddy, J. F. 
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Lemieux, G. A. 
Lemire, F. W. 
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Linton, J. M. 
Lockyer, J. W. 
Loranger, P. D. 
Loza-Soliman, S. 


McAnsh, J. E. 
McAuliffe, J. W. 
McCabe, A. E. 

M cCarthy, L. M. 
McClelland, S. D. 
M‘Closkey, R.T. 
Sosa J.W. 

McCorquodale, J. A. 

McCrone, K. E. 
McCurdy, H.D. 
McDermott, P. 
McDonald, J. F. 
MacDonald, R. A. 
McDonald, T. W. 


Mackendrick, L. K. 
McKenney, D. J. 
McLaren, J. P.S. 
MacLeod, A. 
McNamara, E. J. 
McPhail, G. 
Mackie, B. 
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Civil Engineering 
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Mechanical Engineering 
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Education 

Germanic and Slavic Studies 
Religious Studies 


Malone, J. A. 


Mateo, M.C. 
Mathur, G. P. 
Meadley, C. K. 
Mehmet, O. 
Mehta, M. 
Mendels, R. P. 
Menezes, J. R. 
Metcalfe, A. 
Meyer, B.S. 
Meyer, M. 
Miller, W.C. 
Milton, H. I. 
Miner, J. N. 
Minton, H. L. 
Mintzes, J. J. 
Mitra, J.C. 
Molloy, M. E. 
Monaghan, B. F. 
Monforton, G. R. 
Moore, S. 


Murrah, C. C. 
Murray, J. A. 
Musson, H. D. 


Nelson, R. C. 
Nephew, J. H. 
Niebuhr, V. 
Nielsen, H. A. 
North, W. P. T. 


O'Donoghue, J. M. C. 


O'Farrell, J. K. A. 


Pappert, E. C. 


Pemberton, I. C. 
Perez-Soler, V. 
Perz, M.C. 
Petras, M. L. 
Phillips, W. G. 


Pinto, R. C. 
Plante, H. F. 
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Philosophy 
English . 
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Political Science 
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Price, T. 
Primorac, B. 
Primorac, E. 
Proctor, C, L. 
Pryke CG 

e, K.G. 
Pufahl, J. K. 
Purushotham, D. 


Querbach, C. W. 
Querbach, C. A. 
Quinn, J. A. 
Qureshi, A. H. 


Ragab, A. A. 
Ramcharan, S. 


Ruth, N. J. 
Rutherford, K. G. 


St. Pierre, C. C. 
Sabina, L. R. 
Salter, M.A. 
Sanderson, M. E. 
Sarkar, K. K. 
Sautter, U. 


Scheidegger, A. E. 


Schlesinger, M. 
Schmidt, D. E. 
Schmidt, J. D. 


Skakoon, W. S. 
Smedick, L. K. 
Smith, A. C. 
Smith, A. A. 
Smith, J.C. 
Smith, R. J. 
Smith, T. E. 
Smith, V. A. 
Soderlund, W. C. 
Sonnenfeld, P. 
Sorensen, O. T. 


Steeves, R. T. 
Stevens, P. 
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Human Kinetics 
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Mechanical Engineering 
Education : 
Chemical Engineering 
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Stewart, D.R. 
Stewart, G. J. 
Stewart, G. R. 
Stokes, T. J. 
Stollman, S.S. 
Strick, J.C. 
Sullivan, J. F. 
Suttor, T. L. 
Sydor, L. P. 


Symons, D.T.A. 


Szamosi, G 


Tamburini, J. J. 
Taylor, C. M. 
Taylor, N. F. 
Taylor, P. A. 
Temelini, W. J. 


Sociology and Anthropology 
Home Economics 
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English 
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Religious Studies 
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Germanic and Slavic Studies 
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Civil Engineering 
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French Language and Literature 
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Nursing 
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Human Kinetics 

Electrical Engineering 
Education 

Hispanic and Italian Studies 
Mathematics 

Mathematics 

Geography 

Chemistry 

Mechanical Engineering 


Geology, Chemistry, Geol. Engin. 


Vandall, P. E. 


van den Hoven, A. T. 
van Wijngaarden, A. 


Veitch, E. 
Vincent, C. L. 
Vuckovic, M.N. 


Wagenberg, R. H: 
Wallen, D. G. 
Warner, A. H. 
Watson, E. A. 
Watt, D. F. 
Wearne, T. D. 
Weaver, S. E. 
White, T. H. 
Whitehurst, R. N. 
Wicks, K. E. 
Wieden, F. 


Woznick, J. L. 


Wrydrzynski, C. J. 


Wurfel, D. 
Youdelis, W. V. 
Zakon, B. 


Zin, M. 
Zischka, K. A. 
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